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THE  FORTUNE  OF  THE  ROUGONS, 

'  To  the  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  personality  of  Zola  "  The  Fortune  of  the 
Rougons  "  has  a  unique  value,  for  in  its  pases  the  author  has  drawn  upon  the  reooUections 
of  his  youth. . . .  Should  yon  be  consumed  with  a  dedre  to  pluck  the  heart  oat  of  Zola's 
"  Rottgon-Macquart"  volumes,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  read  the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
series,  *'  The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons**  and  "  Dr.  FascaL"'— Mokming  Lbadbx. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  ('Son  Excellence  Eugene  Rougon'). 

*  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  monumental  series  which  its  author 
built  up  to  depict  the  social  history  of  a  family  under  the  Second  Bmpfre.  It  follows 
the  career  of  an  adventurous  statesman  who  rose  to  power  under  Nanoleon  III.,  and 

'^  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  nature,  whose'  intngues  at  Court,  wnoae  fortunes  in 
s  of  the  heart,  are  all  depicted  as  from  the  life.  The  book  itsdf  warrants  its  (IddiQr 
.act  by  compelling  belief  instinctively.'— ScoTSiiAif. 

MONEY  ('UArgent'). 

*  Suffice  it  to  say  of  this  book,  one  of  Zola's  masteipieoeS|  that  never  has  his  brilliaat 
pen  ^.een  used  with  such  realistic,  life-like  force.  .  .  .  The  figure  of  Sacard  is  a  terrible, 
fasct- suing  creation.  His  love  of  money,  his  love  of  women,  ms  fixed  hatred  of  the  Jew% 
become  more  real  than  reality  itself.'— Vanitt  Fair. 

TF  ^    DREAM    (*  Le   RfevE ').     Translated  by  Eliza  E. 

Chask.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Gborgbs  Jsanniot. 

'  Zola  has  sought  in  this  charming  story  to  prove  to  the  world  that  be  toocan 
writ  the  virgin,  and  that  he  can  paint  the  better  side  of  human  nature  in  colours  u 
tenot  and  true  as  those  employed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  .  •  It  is  a  beautiful 
story  admirably  told.' — Spbakbk. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PLASSANS. 

'The  appeanmce  of  this^book  may  be  taken  to  mark  an  event  in  literature  .  .^. 

"  The  Master's  "  is  a  fascinating  personalltj^  and  without  that  editorial  instinct  which,  in 

he  volume  before  us.  ^Mr.  Vizetelly  has  shown  us  he  possesses,  he  might  have  been 

'""ted  into  doii^  nis  work  less  wiseW  and  less  well,    lie  has  so  done  it,  however,  that 

.  score  of  his  author's  novels  ngnre  ift  an  English  publisher's  announcements : 

and  this  constitutes  the  literary  event  to  which  we  referred.   "  The  Conquest  of  Plassans 

may,  in  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  be  consid«red  to  signify  M.  Zola's  conquest  of  London. 

Henceforth  the  Buzac  of  the  Second  Empire  will  have  claims  to  more  than  <me  sort  of 

"  royalty"  among  us.'— Pall  Mall  Gazbttb. 


ABBE  MOURETS  TRANSGRESSION. 

'Perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  poetic  of  all  M.  Zola's  tales.  .  .  .  There  are  few 
things  in  literature  more  excellently  wrought'— Andrew  Lang  in  Fortnightly  Rbvibw. 

THE  FAT  AND  THE  THIN  (*  Le  Ventre  db  Paris'). 

'  A  veiy  satisfactory  rendering,  which  has  preserved  the  passion,  the  humour,  and  the 
terrible  ...aight  of  the  original.  Zola  has  never  drawn  a  picture  more  pitilessly  faithful 
to  the  lower  side  of  oar  common  humanity  than  this  is.  ...  A  drama  which  reads  like  a 
page  torn  out  of  the  book  of  life  itsdf.' — Spbakek. 

THE  JOY  OF  L1FE(*LaJoiedeVivre'). 

'  For  dramatic  force  and  for  pathos  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  cycle  to  excel  "  The 
Joy  of  Life."  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  should  be  read  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
vorsatility  of  M.  Zola's  realism.'— Olasoow  Hbrald. 

THE  DRAM-SHOP  ('  L'AssomMOIR').    [Also  an  Edition  at  6d.] 

*  After  reading  "  L'Assommoir  "  iitd  Zola's  other  books,  it  seems  as  if  in  the  work  of 

all  other  novelists  there  were  a  veil  between  the  reader  and  the  things  described ;  and 

there  is  present  to  our  minds  the  same  difierence  as  exists  between  a  human  face  as 

epresented  on  canvas  and  the  same  face  as  reflected  in  a  mirror.    It  is  like  finding  truth 

'  ^thafirsttime.'— SoMONDo  OB  Amicis. 

,        HIS  MASTERPIECE  («  L'CEuvre '). 

''  'iThe  atory  of  Claude  Lantier,  a  great  painter,  one  of  the  crucified  martyrs  of  art, 

who  adored  woman,  and  sacrificed  his  wife  Christine,  so  loving  and  for  a  time  so  loved, 
to  the  increate  woman,  whose  divine  beauty  he  pictured  in  his  mind's  eye,  but  whom 
his  tflTudi  could  never  set  erect  in  her  sovereign  splendour. '-*M.  Zola  in  Dr.  Pascal. 
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GERMINAL ;  or,  Master  and  Man. 

*  Wonderful  and  terrible  are  the  two  words  which  most  accurately  describe  the  book — 
wonderful  in  the  marvellous  power  of  M.  Zola's  minute  photographic  description  of  the 
lives  he  deals  with— terrible  m  the  tragedy  of  degradation  and  suffering  which  lies  hidden 
beneath  the  sordid  details  so  pitilessly  laid  bare.  .  .  .  Nothing  that  Zola  has  written  has 
ever  exceeded  "Germinal"  in  its  fierce,  grim  power.* — Weekly  Dispatch. 

THE  DOWNFALL  ('  La  D^bAcle  ').    [Also  an  Edition  at  6^] 

'Taken  as  a  whole,  '* La  D^bftde  "  is  the  most  wonderfully  fiuthful  reproduction  of 
an  historical  drama  ever  committed  to  writing.'— Spbctatok. 

DOCTOR  PASCAL.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

*  This  book,  the  crown  and  conclusion  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  volumes,  strikes  us 
as  being  in  some  respects  the  most  powerful,  dramatic,  and  pathetic'— Times. 

THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  ARMY,  and  other  Tales. 

*  You  will  be  surprised,  but  also  delighted,  to  find  Zola  a  short-story  writer ;  for  yon 
will  certainly  not  have  read  of  late  in  Enelish,  nor  perhaps  even  in  French,  better  amies 
of  their  kind.  The  humour  of  the  "  Spree  at  Uoqueville  "—which  somehow  recalls 
Elia's  "  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig" — the  poignant  pathos  of  "  Nals  Micoulin/'  and  the 
grim  irony-of-fate  tragedy  of  "  The  Honour  of  the  Army,"  seem  to  me  perfect  studies  of 
their  respective  kinds.'— Truth. 

LOURDES. 

'  A  great  and  notable  book.  .  .  .  The  glory  of  the  book  is  the  inexhaustible,  over- 
flowing numan  sympathy  which  transfuses  it  from  end  to  end. ...  As  you  read,  the  heart  is 
set  beating.  .  .  .  Instead  of  a  mere  name,  "  Lourdes "  will  always  be  something^  of  a 
reality  to  every  reader  of  Zola's  admirable  pages.  ...  In  almost  every  respect  a  signal 
triumph— a  bode  to  be  read  and  to  be  thankfuifov.' — National  Obskrver. 

ROMK 

*  A  very  great  book.  .  .  "^e  judge  it  as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  such  we  must  accord  it 
very  high  praise.  Everv  part,  great  or  small,  fits  perfectly  into  the  whole . . .  The  Pope, 
the  Caniinals,  and  all  tne  lesser  dignitaries  of  the  Church  against  which  the  writer  brings 
his  great  indictment,  are  so  i>ainted  that  neither  such  greatness  as  is  in  themselves,  nor 
the  greatness  of  the  cause  which  thev  represent,  shall  be  fozgotten  in  the  littleness  of  some 
of  the  methods  to  which  they  stoop.  —Cuardian. 

PARIS. 

'  These  pictures  of  Parisian  life  are  worthy  of  M.  Zola  at  his  best.  The  authoc^s 
passionate  love  of  Uie  poor,  his  intolerance  of  their  sufferings,  his  intense  hatred  of  all 
social  wrongs,  and  longing  for  reform,  have  never  been  declared  with  more  sincerity, 
more  eloquence,  and  more  ability.  *'  Paris "  will  bring  him  new  admirers  and  new 
firiends^  for  it  shows  lum  to  be  not  only  a  great  writer,  but  a  man  of  noble  aspirations  and 
splendid  courage.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FRUITFULNESS  (*FicoNDiTfe'). 

*  It  is  a  passionate  indictment  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  evils  of  French  life,^  and  a 
passionate  pleading  with  the  better  part  of  France  to  do  away  with  it.  Indeed,  it  b  more 
than  either,  for  it  has  something  of  the  "larger  h(^"  of  the  prophets— a  belief  in  life 
and  in  its  triumph,  however  bad  the  &cts  may  seem,  over  evil  and  decay.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

WORK  (* Travail'). 

'  We  get  into  an  ideal  world  such  as  Mr.  William  Morris  used  to  conjure  up.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  world,  we  can  at  least  recognise  the  genius 
of  M.  Zola— and  not  only  the  genius,  but  the  philanthropic  idea  which  is  the  mainqving 
to  the  story.'— LiTSRARY  World. 

TRUTH  ('V^RiT^')- 

The  story  running  through  the  book  is  that  of  a  great  judicial  crime,  suggested,  | 

undoubtedly,  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  though  in  M.  Zola's  piges  the  victim  is  a  Jew  school-  J 

master.    Indeed,  many  scenes  of  the  narrative  are  laid  in  the  French  school-worid,  and  I 

throw  a  vivid  Ught  on  the  struggle  between  the  Republican  Government  and  the  2 

religious  Orders.  " 
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***  ParU  "  is  a  book  to  read,  and  it  crowns  a  work  finely  planned.* 

Manchsstbk  Guaxdian. 

'  Recent  events  have  flashed  lurid  lights  on  the  knowledge  and  even  prescience 
with  which  the  bo«k  was  written.  ...  It  will  be  read  with  all  the  zest  which 
attaches  to  stirring  incidents  firesh  in  men's  minds.  ...  It  is  a  scathing  satire 
professedly  founded  on  facts,  many  of  which  are  undeniable.'— Times. 

'  The  book  is  encyclopaedic  in  its  pictures  of  Parisian  life  from  gutter  to  mansion. 
•  .  .  The  writing  of  it,  one  can  see  now,  was  a  straight  path  leading  its  author 
directly  and  inevitably  to  his  action  in  the  now  famous  trial,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  remarkably  interesting.  ...  It  is  a  grim  and  notable  book,  and,  quaint  as 
it  may  sound  to  some  to  say  this,  it  impresses  one  more  than  in  any  other  aspect  as 
the  work  of  a  rigid  moralist. —Daily  Graphic. 

'The  scene  in  which  Guillaume,  to  whom  Marie  was  betrothed,  resigns  his 
clum  to  her  in  favour  of  Pierre,  and  the  subsequent  one  in  which  Pierre  saves  hb 
brother  from  the  commission  of  a  terrible  crime,  are  in  M.  Zola's  best  manner,  and 
deserving  of  unqualified  praise ;  while  as  for  the  characterisation,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  excellent.  ..."  Paris  "  will  bring  M.  Zola  new  admirers  and  new  friends, 
for  it  shows  him  to  be  not  only  a  great  writer,  but  a  man  of  noble  aspirations  and 
splendid  courage.'— Pall  Mall  Gazbttb. 

'  No  less  than  a  confession  and  a  gospel  .  .  .  written  with  splendid  force  and 
absolute  simplicity.'— Daily  Chroniclb. 

'  A  gigantic  panorama  of  the  life  of  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  world.' 

Morning  Leader. 

'  The  story,  one  of  noticeable  talent,  breadth  of  view,  and  strength  of  grasp,  and 
on  every  page  closely  characteristic  of  its  author,  pictures  the  life  of  present  Paris, 
as  it  were,  in  a  literary  panorama.  *  .  .  Thus  the  one  picture  is  made  up  of  many, 
each  not  only  painted  with  that  vividness  of  colour  which  is  necessary  to  strike  the 
popular  imagination,  but  also  strikingly  accurate  in  detail.  .  .  .  The  translator's 
version  is  so  well  done  as  to  bespeak  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  an 
unusual  attention  to  the  meaning  of  his  originaL' — Scotsman. 

'  An  able  study  of  the  development  of  a  soul ;  a  brillantly  realistic  account  of 
all  phases  of  Parisian  life ;  an  honest  and  indigqant  onslaught  on  the  corruption 
which  runs  through  all  French  official  life  and  much  of  French  social  life  at  the 
presoit  moment.  ...  A  fine  and  nobly  conceived  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  A  work  of  undoubted  power.  The  writer's  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning. 
He  paints  with  relentless  realism  the  darkest  shades  of  life  in  the  great  city.  He 
•hows  us  Paris  corrupt  in  its  politics,  venal  in  its  journalism,  vicious  in  its  higher 
ranks,  savage  and  suffering  in  its  lower  strata.'— Liverpool  Mercury. 

'  The  book  b  strong  in  conception,  and  strong  in  execution.  It  is  informed  with 
an  immense  pity  for  the  woes  of  humanity,  with  a  virile  sincerity  and  a  rugged  and 
appealiag  eloquence.'— Daily  News. 

*  The  book  is  a  distinct  achievement,  and  deserves  general  reading.' 

Daily  Mail. 
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PREFACE 


With  ttie  present  work  M.  Zola  completes  the '  Trilogy  of 
the  Three  Cities/  which  he  began  with  '  Lonrdes '  and  con- 
tinned  with  'Borne' ;  and  thus  the  adventnres  and  experiences 
of  Abb6  Pierre  Froment,  the  doubting  Catholic  priest  who 
failed  to  find  faith  at  the  miraculous  grotto  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  hope  amidst  the  crumbling  theocracy  of  the  Vatican,  are 
here  brought  to  what,  from  M.  Zola's  point  of  view,  is  their 
logical  conclusion.  From  the  first  pages  of  '  Lourdes '  many 
readers  will  have  divined  that  Abb6  Froment  was  bound  to 
finish  as  he  does ;  for,  frankly,  no  other  finish  was  possible 
from  a  writer  of  M.  Zola's  opinions. 

Taking  the  Trilogy  as  a  whole,  one  will  find  that  it  is 
essentially  symbolicaL  Abb^  Froment  is  Man,  and  his 
struggles  are  the  struggles  between  Beligion,  as  personified 
by  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Reason 
and  Life  on  the  other.  In  the  Abb6*s  case  the  victory  ulti- 
mately rests  with  the  latter,  and  we  may  take  it  as  being 
M.  Zola's  opinion  that  the  same  will  eventually  happen  with 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  English  writers  are  often  accused 
of  treating  subjects  from  an  insular  point  of  view,  and  certainly 
there  may  be  good  ground  for  such  a  charge.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  writers  guilty  of  the  practice.  The  purview  of 
French  authors  is  often  quite  as  limited ;  they  regard  French 
opinion  as  the  only  good  opinion,  and  judge  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  their  own  standard.  In  the  present  case,  if  we  leave 
the  world  and  mankind  generally  oh  one  side,  and  apply 
M.  Zola's  facts  and  theories  to  France  alone,  it  will  be  found. 


▼iii  PARIS 

I  think,  that  he  has  made  out  a  remarkably  good  case  for  him- 
self. For  it  is  certain  that  Catholicism — ^I  may  say  Chris- 
tianity— ^is  crumbling  in  France.  There  may  be  revivalfl 
in  certain  limited  circles— efforts  of  the  greatest  energy  to 
prop  up  the  tottering  edifice  by  a  '  rallying '  of  believers  to 
the  democratic  cause,  and  by  a  kindling  of  the  most  bitter 
anti-Semitic  warfare,  but  all  these  revivals  and  efforts, 
although  they  are  extremely  well  advertised  and  create  no 
little  stir,  produce  very  little  impression  on  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  the  policy  of 
Leo  Xm.  seems  to  have  come  too  late.  The  French  masses 
regard  Catholicism  or  Christianity,  whichever  one  pleases,  as 
a  reUgion  of  death,  a  religion  which,  taking  its  stand  on  the 
text,  'Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,'  condemns  them 
to  toil  and  moil  in  poverty  and  distress  their  whole  life  long, 
with  no  other  consolation  than  the  promise  of  happiness  in 
Heaven.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  see  the  ministers  of  the 
Deity  '  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world '  supporting  the 
wealthy  and  powerful,  and  striving  to  secure  wealth  and 
power  for  themselves.  Charity  exists,  of  course,  but  the 
masses  declare  that  it  is  no  remedy;  they  do  not  ask  for 
doles,  they  ask  for  justice.  It  is  largely  by  reason  of  all  this 
that  Socialism  and  Anarchism  have  made  such  great  strides 
in  France  of  recent  years.  Bobespierre,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, once  tried  to  suppress  Christianity  altogether,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  a  virtually  general  cessation  of  religious 
observances  in  France.  But  no  such  Beign  of  Terror 
prevails  there  to-day;  men  are  perfectly  free  to  believe  if 
they  are  inclined  to  do  so ;  and  yet,  never  were  there  fewer 
religious  marriages,  fewer  baptisms,  or  smaller  congregations 
in  the  French  churches.  I  refer  not  merely  to  Paris  and 
other  large  cities,  but  to  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  the 
little  hamlets  of  many  parts.  Old  village  priests — men 
practising  what  they  teach,  and  possessed  of  the  most  loving, 
benevolent  hearts — have  told  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes  of 
the  growing  infidelity  of  their  parishioners. 

I  have  been  studying  this  matter  for  some  years,  and  I 
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write  without  prejudioe,  merely  setting  down  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth.  Of  ooureei  we  are  all  aware  that  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Oathdlio  clergy  and 
by  believers  generally  to  bring  about  a  revhal  of  the  iaith, 
and  certainly  in  some  oireles  there  has  been  a  slight  measure 
of  success.  But  the  re-Gonversion  of  a  nation  is  the  most 
formidable  of  tasks,  and  in  my  own  opinion,  as  in  M.  Zola's, 
France  as  a  whole  is  lost  to  Uie  Christian  religion.  On  this 
proposition,  combined  with  a  second  one — ^namely,  that  even 
as  France  as  a  nation  will  be  the  first  to  discard  Christianity, 
sc  she  win  be  the  first  to  promulgate  a  new  &ith  based  on 
reaixon,  science,  and  the  teachings  of  life — ^is  founded  the  whole 
argument  of  M.  Zola's  Trilogy. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  Trilogy's  religious  aspects,  I 
would  now  speak  of '  Paris,'  its  concluding  volume.  This  is 
very  different  from '  Lourdes '  and '  Bome.'  Whilst  recounting 
the  struggles  and  fate  of  Abbi  Froment  and  his  brother 
Ouillaume,  and  entering  in  no  small  degree  into  the  problem 
of  Capital  and  Labour,  which  problem  has  done  so  much  to 
turn  the  masses  away  from  Christianity,  it  contains  many  an 
interesting  and  valuable  picture  of  the  Parisian  world  at  the 
dose  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  no  guide-book  to  Paris, 
but  it  paints  the  city's  social  l^e,  its  rich  and  poor,  its  scandals 
and  crimes,  its  work  and  its  pleasures.  Among  the  households 
to  which  the  reader  is  introduced  are  those  of  a  banker,  an 
aged  Countess  of  the  old  nohUise^  a  cosmopolitan  Princess 
of  a  kind  that  Paris  knows  only  too  well,  a  scientist,  a  manu- 
facturer, a  working  mechanician,  a  priest,  an  Anarchist,  a 
petty  clerk,  and  an  actress  of  a  class  that  so  often  dishonours 
the  French  stage.  Science  and  art  and  learning  and  roligion 
all  have  their  representatives.  Then,  too,  the  political  world 
is  well  to  the  front ;  there  are  honest  and  unscrupulous 
zoinisters  of  State,  upright  and  venal  deputies,  enthusiastic 
and  cautious  candidates .  for  power,  together  with  social 
theorioians  of  various  schools.  And  the  hlas^,  weak-minded 
man  of  fashion  is  here,  as  well  as  the  young  '  symbolist '  of 
perverted,  degraded  mind.    The  women  are  of  all  types,  from 
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the  most  loathsome  to  the  most  lovable.  Then,  too,  the 
journalists  are  portrayed  m  such  life-like  fashion  that  I  might 
give  each  of  them  his  real  name.  And  journalism,  Parisian 
journalism,  is  flagellated,  shown  as  it  reidly  is — ^if  just  a  few 
well-conducted  organs  be  excepted — that  is,  venal  and  impu- 
dent, mendacious  and  even  filthy. 

The  actual  scenes  depicted  are  quite  as  kaleidoscopic  as 
are  the  characters  in  their  variety.  We  enter  the  banker's 
gilded  saloon  and  the  hovel  of  the  pauper,  the  busy  factory, 
the  priest's  retired  home,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  scientist. 
We  wait  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  after- 
wards witness  '  a  great  debate ' ;  we  penetrate  into  the  private 
sanctum  of  a  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  we  attend  a  fashionable 
wedding  at  the  Madeleine,  and  a  first  performance  at  the 
Com6die  Fran9aise ;  we  dine  at  the  Gaf^  Anglais,  and  Usten 
to  a  notorious  vocalist  in  a  low  music-hall  at  Montmartre ; 
we  pursue  an  Anarchist  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  we 
slip  into  the  Assize  Court  and  see  that  Anarchist  tried  there ; 
we  afterwards  gaze  upon  his  execution  by  the  guillotine ;  we 
are  also  on  the  boulevard  when  the  lamps  are  lighted  for  a 
long  night  of  revelry,  and  we  stroll  along  the  quiet  streets  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  crime  and  homeless 
want  are  prowling  round. 

And  ever  the  scene  changes :  the  whole  world  of  Paris 
passes  before  one.  Yet  the  book,  to  my  thinking,  is  fiftr 
less  descriptive  than  analytical.  The  souls  of  the  principal 
characters  are  probed  to  their  lowest  depths.  Many  of  the 
scenes,  too,  are  intensely  dramatic,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
stage,  as,  for  instance,  Baroness  DuviUard's  interview  with 
her  daughter  Oamille  in  the  chapter  which  I  have  called  '  The 
Rivals.'  And  side  by  side  with  baseness  there  is  heroism, 
While  beauty  of  the  flesh  finds  its  counterpart  in  beauty  of  the 
mind.  M.  Zola  has  often  been  reproached  for  showing  us 
the  vileness  of  human  nature,  and  no  doubt  such  vileness  may 
be  found  in  '  Paris,'  but  there  are  contrasting  pictures.  If 
some  of  M.  Zola's  characters  horrify  the  reader,  there 'are 
others  that  the  latter  can  but  admire.     Life  is  compounded 
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of  good  and  evil,  and  unfortmiatel j  it  ia  tunuJIy  the  eyil  that 
makes  the  most  noise  and  attracts  the  most  attention.  More- 
over, in  M.  Zola's  case,it  has  always  been  his  pnrpoee  to  expose 
the  evils  from  which  society  suffers,  in  the  hope  of  directing 
attention  to  them,  and  thereby  hastening  a  remedy ;  and  thus, 
in  the  course  of  his  works,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
drag  the  whole  frightful  mass  of  human  villainy  and  degra- 
dation into  the  full  light  of  day.  But  if  there  are  again  black 
pages  in  'Paris,'  others,  bright  and  comforting,  will  be  found 
near  them.  And  the  book  ends  in  no  pessimist  strain. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  writer's  views  on  religion, 
most  readers  will,  I  imagine,  agree  with  his  opinion  that, 
despite  much  social  injustice,  much  crime,  vice,  cupidity,  and 
baseness,  we  are  ever  marching  on  to  better  things. 

In  the  making  of  the  coming,  though  still  fiftr  away,  era 
of  truth  and  justice,  Paris,  he  thinks,  will  play  the  leading 
part,  for  whatever  the  stains  upon  her,  they  are  but  surface- 
deep  ;  her  heart  remains  good  and  sound ;  she  has  genius 
and  courage,  and  energy  and  wit  and  fancy.  She  may  at 
times  be  prejudiced,  but  she  can  be  generous  when  she 
chooses ;  and  more  than  once  her  ideas  have  irradiated  the 
world.  Thus  M.  Zola  hopes  much  from  her,  and  who  will 
gainsay  him  ?  Not  I,  who  can  apply  to  her  the  words  which 
Byron  addressed  to  the  home  of  my  own  and  M.  Zola's  fore- 
fathers: 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood ;  she  to  ma 

Was  as  a  faiiy  city  of  the  heart. 

And  thus  I  can  but  hope  that  Paris,  where  I  learnt  the 
little  I  know,  where  I  struggled  and  found  love  and  happiness, 
whose  every  woe  and  disaster  and  triumph  I  have  shared  for 
over  thirty  years,  may,  however  dark  the  clouds  that  still  pass 
over  her,  some  day  fully  justify  M.  Zola's  confidence,  and 
bring  to  pass  his  splendid  dream  of  perfect  truth  and  perfect 
justice. 

E.  A.  V. 

Ftfimary,  1888. 
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*Tm  the  Twentieth  Centuiy  ihert  will  ba  aa  eztraordiiutty  nation. 
Thifl  nation  will  be  g;reat,  bat  its  greatness  will  not  prevent  it  from 
being  free.  It  will  be  illnstrions,  wealthy,  thonghtful,  paoifio,  oordial  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  .  •  •  The  capital  of  this  nation  will  be  Paris,  bat 
its  coontiy  will  not  be  known  as  France.  In  the  Twentieth  Centary  its 
ooontry  idll  be  called  Earope,  and  in  after  aentories,  as  it  still  and 
erer  develops,  it  will  be  called  Mankind.  .  .  .  Before  possessing  its 
nation,  Earope  possesses  its  city.  The  nation  does  not  yet  exist,  bat  its 
capital  is  already  here.  This  may  seem  a  prodigy,  yet  it  is  a  law. 
Embryonic  development,  whether  nation  or  craatore  be  in  qaestion, 
always  begins  with  the  head.  .  .  .  Throaghont  historical  times  the 
world  has  ever  had  a  city  which  has  been  The  Gity.  The  brain  is  a 
necessity.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  withoat  the  organ  whence  come 
both  initiative  and  wilL  Acephaloas  civilisation  is  beyond  conception. 
It  is  from  three  cities,  Jernsalem,  Athens,  Bome,  that  ^e  modem  world 
has  been  evolved,  lliey  did  their  work.  Of  Jerasalem  there  now  re- 
mains bat  a  gibbet,  Calvary;  of  Athens,  a  rain,  the  Parthenon ;  of  Bome, 
a  phantom,  its  empire.  Are  these  cities  dead,  then  ?  No.  A  broken 
eggshell  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  egg  has  been  destroyed ;  it 
rather  signifies  that  the  bird  has  come  forth  from  it,  and  lives.  From 
oat  of  those  shells  lying  yonder — Bome,  Athens,  and  Jerasalem — the 
human  ideal. has  sprang  and  soared.  From  Bome  has  come  power; 
from  Athens,  Art ;  from  Jerasalem,  freedom :  the  great,  the  beautifol, 
the  trae.  .  .  .  And  they  live  anew  in  Paris,  which  in  one  way  has 
resascitated  Bome,  in  another  Athens,  and  in  another  Jerasalem ;  for 
from  the  cry  of  Golgotha  came  the  principle  of  the  Bights  of  Man. 
And  Paris  (Jso  has  its  cradfied ;  one  that  has  been  crucified  for  eighteen 
hundred  years — the  People.  .  •  •  But  the  function  of  Paris  is  to  spread 
ideas.  Its  never-ending  duty  is  to  scatter  truths  over  the  world,  a  duty  it 
incessantly  discharges.  Paris  is  a  sower,  sowing  the  darkness  with 
sparks  of  light.  It  is  Paris  which,  without  a  pause,  stirs  up  the  fire  of 
progress.    It  casts  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  hatred  and  folly  and 
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prejudice  on  to  this  fire,  and  from  all  Buoh  darkness  oomes  a  blaze  of 
light.  •  .  .  Moreoyer,  Paris  is  like  the  centre  of  our  nervous  system ; 
each  of  its  quivers  is  felt  throughout  the  world.  .  •  .  And,  further,  it  is 
like  a  ship  sailing  on  through  storms  and  whirlpools  to  unknown 
Atlantides,  and  ever  towing  the  fleet  of  mankind  in  its  wake.  There 
can  be  no  greater  ecstasy  than  that  which  comes  from  perception  of  the 
universal  advance,  when  one  hears  the  echoes  of  the  receding  tempests, 
the  creaking  of  the  rigging  and  the  panting  of  the  toiling  crew,  when 
one  feels  the  straining  of  the  timbers,  and  realises  the  speed  with  which, 
in  spite  of  all,  one  happily  travels  onward.  Search  the  whole  world 
through;  it  is  ever  upon  the  deck  of  Paris  that  one  may  best  hear  the 
flapping  and  quivering  of  the  full-spread,  invisible  sails  of  human 
Progress.* 

VioToB  Hugo. 
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OEHB  PBDEST  AND  THB  PO0B 

That  xnoming,  one  towards  the  end  of  Januftrj,  Abb6  Piem 
Fiomenty  who  had  a  mass  to  say  at  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Montmartre,  was  on  the  height,  in  front  of  the  basiUca, 
already  at  eight  o'clock.  And  before  going  in  he  gazed  for 
a  moment  upon  the  immensity  of  Paris,  spread  out  below 
him. 

After  two  months  of  bitter  cold,  ice  and  snow,  the  city 
was  steeped  in  a  mournful,  quivering  thaw.  From  the  far- 
spreading,  leaden-hued  heavens  a  thick  mist  fell  like  a 
mourning  shroud.  All  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  the 
abodes  of  misery  and  toil,  seemed  submerged  beneath  ruddy 
steam,  amid  which  the  panting  of  workshops  and  factories 
oould  be  detected ;  while  westwards,  towards  the  districts  of 
wealth  and  enjoyment,  the  fog  broke  and  lightened,  be- 
coming but  a  fine  and  motionless  veil  of  vapour.  The  curved 
line  of  the  horizon  could  scarcely  be  divined ;  the  expanse 
of  houses,  which  nothing  bounded,  appeared  like  a  chaos  of 
stone,  studded  with  stagnant  pools,  whidi  filled  the  hollows 
with  pale  steam;  whilst  agamst  them  the  summits  of  the 
edifices,  the  house-tops  of  the  loftier  streets,  showed  black 
like  soot.  It  was  a  Paris  of  mystery,  shrouded  by  clouds, 
buried  as  it  were  beneath  the  ashes  of  some  disaster,  already 
half -sunken  in  the  suffering  and  the  shame  of  that  whicdi  its 
immensity  concealed 
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•    • «.  * 
Thin  and  sombro  in  hia  flimsy  oassook,  Pierre  was  looking 

on,  when  Abb6  Rose,  wKb.  &Qehied  to  have  sheltered  himself 

behind  a  pillar  of  th^*poibh  on  purpose  to  watch  for  him, 

came  forward :  '  Ahl.iVd  you  at  last,  my  dear  child,'  said  he ; 

'  I  have  somethi]3igJb6*ask  you.' 

He  seen^ed  di^barrassed  and  anxious,  and  glanced  round 

distrustfully  'to  make  sure  that  nobody  was  near.     Then,  as  if 

the  solit]i(l^  th^eabouts  did  not  suffice  to  reassure  him,  he  led 

Pierre.  WxA  distance  away,  through  the  icy,  biting  wind, 

whicli-It^'liimself  did  not  seem  to  feel.     '  This  is  the  matter,' 

he'-rosumed  ;  *  I  have  been  told  that  a  poor  fellow,  a  former 

,  .frouse-painter,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  naturally  can 

..\  Wprk  no  more,  is  dying  of  hunger  in  a  hovel  in  the  Hue  des 

''•Saules.     So,  my  dear  child,  I  thought  of  you.    I  thought  you 

would  consent    to  take  him  these  three  francs  from  me, 

so  that  he  may  at  leiNst  have  some  bread  to  eat  for  a  few 

days.' 

*  But  why  don't  you  take  him  your  alms  yourself  ? ' 

At  this  Abb6  Rose  again  grew  anxious,  and  cast  vague, 
frightened  glances  about  him.  '  Oh,  no,  oh,  no  1 '  he  said, 
'  I  can  no  longer  do  that  after  all  the  worries  that  have 
befallen  me.  You  know  that  I  am  watched,  and  should  get 
another  scolding  if  I  were  caught  giving  alms  like  tms, 
scarcely  knowing  to  whom  I  give  them.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  to  sell  something  to  get  these  three  francs.  But,  my 
dear  child,  render  me  this  service,  I  pray  you.' 

Pierre,  with  heart  oppressed,  stood  contemplating  the  old 
priest,  whose  locks  were  quite  white,  whose  full  lips  spoke  of 
infinite  kindliness,  and  whose  eyes  shone  clear  and  child-like 
in  his  round  and  smiling  face.  And  he  bitterly  recalled  the 
story  of  that  lover  of  the  poor,  the  semi-disgrace  into  which 
he  had  fallen  through  the  sublime  candour  of  his  charitable 
goodness.  His  little  ground-floor  of  the  Rue  de  Charonne, 
which  he  had  turned  into  a  refuge  where  he  offered  shelter  to 
all  the  wretchedness  of  the  streets,  had  ended  by  giving  cause 
for  scandal.  His  navoeU  and  innocence  had  been  abused ; 
and  abominable  things  had  gone  on  under  his  roof  without 
his  knowledge.  Vice  had  turned  the  asylum  into  a  meeting- 
place  ;  and  at  last,  one  night,  the  police  had  descended  upon 
it  to  arrest  a  young  girl  accused  of  infanticide.  Greatly  con- 
cerned by  this  scandal,  the  diocesan  authorities  had  forced 
Abb^  Rose  to  close  his  shelter,  and  had  removed  him  from 
the  church  of  Ste.   Marguerite  to  that  of    St.    Pierre  ol 
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Mdntmarteei  wfaaN  he  now  ftgaio  ftofted  ab  onzftfai.  Tratb 
k)  tell,  it  was  not  a  disgraoe  bat  a  removal  to  anottier  s^t. 
However,  be  had  been  scolded  and  was  watobed,  as  he  said ; 
and  he  was  much  ashamed  of  it,  and  very  unhappy  at  being 
only  able  to  give  alms  by  stealth,  muoh  like  some  nare-brained 
prodigal  who  blushes  for  his  faults. 

Pierre  took  the  three  francs.  '  I  promise  to  exeoute  youi 
oommissioii^  my  friend,  oh  I  with  all  my  heart,*  he  said. 

<  You  will  go  after  your  mass,  won  t  you  ?  His  name  if 
Layeuve  ;  he  liyes  in  the  Bue  des  Saules  in  a  house  with  a 
courtyard,  just  before  reaching  the  Bue  Marcadet.  You  are 
sure  to  find  it.  And  if  you  want  to  be  very  kind  you  will  tell 
me  of  your  visit  this  evening  at  five  o'clock,  at  the  Madeleine, 
where  I  am  going  to  hear  Monseigneur  Martha's  address.^  He 
has  been  so  good  to  me  t  Won't  you  also  come  to  hear  him  ? ' 

Pierre  made  an  evasive  gesture.  Monseigneur  Martha, 
Bishop  of  Fersepolis  and  all  powerful  at  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  since,  like  the  genial  propagandist  he  was,  he  had  been 
devoting  himself  to  increasing  the  subscriptions  for  the 
basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  had  indeed  supported  Abb6  Bose  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the  Abb6  had  been  kept 
in  Paris,  and  placed  once  more  at  St.  Pierre  de  Montmartre. 

'  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  be  able  to  hear  the  address,'  said 
Pierre,  '  but  in  an^  case  I  will  go  there  to  meet  you.' 

The  north  wmd  was  blowing,  and  the  gloomy  cold 
penetrated  both  of  them  on  that  deserted  summit  amidst  the 
fog  which  changed  the  vast  city  into  a  mistv  ocean.  How- 
ever, some  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Abb^  Bose,  again 
mistrustful,  saw  a  man  go  by,  a  tall  and  sturdy  man,  who 
wore  clogs  and  was  bareheaded,  showing  his  thick  and  closely 
cut  white  hair.  *  Is  not  that  your  brother  ? '  asked  the  old 
priest. 

Pierre  had  not  stirred.  '  Yes,  it  is  my  brother  GuiUaume,' 
he  quietl;$r  responded.  '  I  have  found  him  again  since  I  have 
been  coming  occasionally  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  He  owns  a 
house  close  by,  where  he  has  been  living  for  more  than  twenty 
fears,  I  think.  When  we  meet  we  shake  hands,  but  I  have 
never  even  been  to  his  house.  Oh !  all  is  quite  dead  between 
us;  we  have  nothing  more  in  common,  we  are  parted  by 
worlds.' 

Abb6  Boss's  tender  smile  again  appeared,  and  he  waved 

his  hand  as  if  to  say  that  one  must  never  despair  of  love. 

Ouillaume  Froment,  a  savant  of  lof^  inteUigenoe,  a  chemist 

It 
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who  lived  apart  from  others,  like  one  who  rebelled  against 
the  social  system,  was  now  a  parishioner  of  the  Abba's,  and 
when  the  latter  passed  the  house  where  Ouillaume  lived  with 
his  three  sons — a  house  all  alive  with  work — he  must  often 
have  dreamt  of  leading  him  back  to  God. 

'  But,  my  dear  child/  he  resumed, '  I  am  keeping  you  here 
in  this  dark  cold,  and  you  are  not  warm.  Go  and  say  your 
mass.  Till  this  evening,  at  the  Madeleine.'  Then,  in 
entreating  fashion,  after  again  making  sure  that  none  could 
hear  them,  he  added,  still  with  the  air  of  a  child  at  fault : 
*  And  not  a  word  to  anybody  about  mv  little  commission — it 
would  again  be  said  that  I  don't  know  how  to  conduct 
myself.' 

Pierre  watched  the  old  priest  as  he  went  off  towards  the 
Bue  Cartot,  where  he  lived  on  a  damp  ground-floor,  enlivened 
by  a  strip  of  garden.  The  veil  of  disaster,  which  was  sub- 
vjnerging  Paris,  now  seemed  to  grow  thicker  under  the  gusts 
of  the  icy  north  wind.  And  at  last  Pierre  entered  the 
basilica,  his  heart  upset,  overflowing  with  the  bitterness 
stirred  up  by  the  recollection  of  Abb6  Bose's  story — that 
bankruptcy  of  charitj^,  the  frightful  irony  of  a  holy  man 
punished  for  bestowmg  alms,  and  hiding  himself  that  he 
might  still  continue  to  bestow  them.  Nothing  could  calm 
the  smart  of  the  wound  reopened  in  Pierre's  heart — ^neither 
the  warm  peacefulness  into  which  he  entered,  nor  the  silent 
solemnity  of  the  broad,  deep  fabric,  whose  new  stonework  was 
quite  bare,  without  a  single  painting  or  any  kind  of  decoration ; 
the  nave  being  still  half-barred  by  the  scaflbldings  which 
blocked  up  the  unfinished  dome.  At  that  early  hour  the 
masses  of  entrealy  had  already  been  said  at  several  altars, 
under  the  grey  light  falling  from  the  high  and  narrow 
windows,  and  the  tapers  of  entreaty  were  burning  in  ttie 
depths  of  the  apse.  So  Pierre  made  haste  to  go  to  the 
sacristy,  there  to  assume  his  vestments  in  order  that  he  might 
say  his  mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

But  the  floodgates  of  memory  had  been  ojpened,  and  his 
only  thoughts  were  for  his  distress  whilst  m  mechamcal 
fashion  he  performed  the  rites  and  made  the  customary 
gestures.  Since  his  return  from  Bome  three  years  previously 
he  had  been  living  in  the  very  worst  anguish  that  can  fall  on 
man.  At  the  outset,  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  faith,  he  had 
essayed  a  first  experiment :  he  had  gone  to  Lourdes,  there  to 
seek  the  innocent  belief  of  the  child  who  kneels  and  praysi 
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the  piimitiTe  fiaith  of  young  natioxu  bending  beneaUi  ttie 
tenor  bom  of  ignorance ;  but  he  had  rebelled  yet  morB  than 
ever  in  presence  of  what  he  had  witnessed  at  Louides :  that 
glorification  of  the  absurd^  that  collapse  of  common-sense ; 
and  was  convinced  that  salvation,  the  peace  of  men  and 
nations  nowadaySi  could  not  lie  in  such  poecile  relinqtiishment 
of  reason.  And  afterwards,  again  yielding  to  the  need  of 
loving  whilst  yet  allowing  reason,  so  hard  to  satisfy,  her  share 
in  his  intellect,  he  had  staked  his  final  peace  on  a  second 
experiment,  and  had  gone  to  Borne  to  see  if  Catholicism  could 
there  be  renewed,  could  revert  to  the  spirit  of  primitive 
Christianity  and  become  the  religion  of  the  democracy,  the 
faith  which  the  modem  world,  upheaving  and  in  danger  of 
death,  was  awaiting  in  order  to  cahn  down  and  live.  And  he 
had  f oimd  there  naught  but  ruins,  the  rotted  trunk  of  a  tree 
that  could  never  put  f or&  another  springtide ;  and  he  had 
heard  there  naught  but  the  supreme  rending  of  the  old 
social  edifice,  near  to  its  falL  Then  it  was  ttiat,  relapsing 
into  boundless  doubt,  total  negation,  he  had  been  reciEdled 
to  Paris  by  Abb6  Bose  in  the  name  of  their  poor,  and  had 
returned  ttiither  that  he  might  forget  and  immolate  himself 
and  believe  in  them — ^the  poor — since  they  and  their  firightful 
sufferings  alone  remained  certain.  And  then  it  was,  too,  that 
for  three  years  he  had  come  in  contact  with  that  collapse,  that 
very  banbruptcy  of  goodness  itself :  charity  a  derision,  charity 
usdess  and  flouted. 

Those  three  years  had  been  lived  by  Pierre  amidst  ever- 
growing torments,  in  which  his  whole  being  had  ended  by 
sinking.  His  faith  was  for  ever  dead ;  dead,  too,  even  his 
hope  of  utilising  the  faith  of  the  multitudes  for  the  general 
salvation.  He  denied  everything,  he  anticipated  nothing  but 
the  final,  inevitable  cataslxophe :  revolt,  massacre  and  con- 
flagration, which  would  sweep  away  a  guilty  and  condemned 
world.  Unbelieving  priest  that  he  was,  yet  watohing  oyer 
the  faith  of  others,  honestly,  chastely  discharging  his  duties, 
full  of  haughty  sadness  at  the  thought  that  he  had  been 
nnable  to  renounce  his  mind  as  he  had  renounced  his  flesh 
and  his  dream  of  being  a  saviour  of  the  nations,  he  withal 
remained  erect,  full  of  fierce  vet  solitary  grandeur.  And  this 
despairing,  denying  priest,  who  had  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
nolhingness,  retained  such  a  lofty  and  grave  demeanour, 
perfumed  by  such  pure  kindness,  that  in  his  parish  of  Neuilly 
ne  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  young  saint,  one 
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beloved  by  Providenoe,  wliose  prayers  wrought  miraoles. 
He  was  bat  a  personification  of  the  rules  of  the  Ghoroh ;  of 
tiie  priest  he  retained  only  the  gestures;  he  was  like  an 
emp^  sepulchre  in  which  not  even  the  ashes  of  hope 
remained ;  yet  grief -stricken,  weeping  women  worshipped  hmi 
and  kissed  his  cassock ;  and  it  was  a  tortnred  mother  whose 
infant  was  in  danger  of  death,  who  had  implored  him  to  come 
and  ask  that  infant's  cure  of  Jesus,  certain  as  she  felt  that 
Jesus  would  grant  her  the  boon  in  that  sanctuary  of  Mont- 
martre,  where  blazed  the  prodigy  of  His  heart,  all  burning 
with  love. 

Glad  in  his  vestments,  Pierre  had  reached  the  Ohapel  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  He  there  ascended  the  altar-step  and 
began  the  mass;  and  when  he  turned  round  with  hands 
spread  out  to  bless  the  worshippers  he  showed  his  hollow 
cheeks,  his  gentle  mouth  contracted  by  bitterness,  his  loving 
eyes  darkened  by  suffering.  He  was  no  longer  the  young 
priest  whose  countenance  had  glowed  with  tender  fever  on  the 
Toad  to  Lourdes,  whose  face  had  been  illumined  by  apostolic 
fervour  when  he  started  for  Borne.  The  two  hereditary 
influences  which  were  ever  at  strife  within  him — ^that  of  his 
father  to  whom  he  owed  his  impregnable,  towering  brow,  that 
of  his  mother  who  had  given  him  his  love-thirsting  lips — were 
still  waging  war,  the  whole  human  battle  of  sentiment  and 
reason,  in  that  now  ravaged  face  of  his,  whither  in  moments 
of  forgetfulness  ascended  all  the  chaos  of  internal  suffering. 
The  lips  still  confessed  that  unquenched  thirst  for  love,  seU- 
bestowal  and  life,  which  he  well  thought  he  could  never  more 
content,  whilst  the  solid  brow,  the  citadel  which  made  him 
suffer,  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate,  whatever  might  be  the 
assaults  of  error.  But  he  stiffened  himself,  hid  the  horror  of 
the  void  in  which  he  struggled,  and  showed  himself  superb, 
making  each  gesture,  repeating  each  word  in  sovereign 
fashion.  And  gazing  at  him  through  her  tears,  the  mother  who 
was  there  among  the  few  kneeling  women,  the  mother  who 
awaited  a  supreme  intercession  from  him,  who  thought  him  in 
communion  with  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  her  child,  beheld 
him  radiant  with  angelic  beauty  like  some  messenger  of  the 
Divine  grace. 

When,  after  the  offertory,  Pierre  uncovered  the  chalice  he 
felt  contempt  for  himself.  The  shock  had  been  too  g^a>t| 
and  he  thought  of  those  things  in  spite  of  all.  What 
puerility  there  had  been  in  his  two  experiments  at  Lourdes 
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and  Borne,  the  naSmeU  ot  a  poor  distracted  being,  oonsomed  by 
a  desire  to  loye  and  believe.  To  have  imagined  that  present- 
day  science  would  in  his  person  accommodate  itself  to  iihe 
faith  of  the  year  One  Thousand,  and  in  particular  to  have 
foolishly  belieyed  that  he,  petty  priest  that  he  was,  would  be 
able  to  indoctrinate  the  Pope  and  prevail  on  him  to  become 
a  saint  and  change  the  face  of  the  world  t  It  all  fOled  him 
with  shame ;  how  people  must  have  laughed  at  him  1  Then, 
too,  his  idea  of  a  sdiism  made  him  blush.  He  again  beheld 
hinaself  at  Rome,  dreaming  of  writing  a  book  by  which  he 
would  violently  sever  himself  from  Oalholidsm  to  preach  the 
new  religion  of  the  democracies,  the  purified,  human  and 
living  GospeL  But  what  ridiculous  foUv  I  A  schism  ?  He 
had  known  in  Paris  an  abb6  of  Rreat  heart  and  mind  who 
had  attempted  to  bring  about  that  lbubous,  predicted,  awaited 
schism.  Ah  I  the  poor  man,  the  sad,  the  ludicrous  labour  in 
the  midst  of  universal  incredulity,  the  icv  indifference  of 
some,  the  mockery  and  the  reviling  of  otnersl  If  Luther 
were  to  come  to  France  in  our  days  he  would  end,  forgotten 
and  dying  of  hunger,  on  a  BatignoUes  fifth-floor.  A  schism 
cannot  succeed  among  a  people  that  no  longer  believes,  that 
has  ceased  to  take  all  interest  in  the  Church,  and  set  its  hope 
elsewhere.  And  it  was  all  Oatholicism,  in  fact  all  Ohristianity, 
that  would  be  swept  away,  for,  apart  from,  certain  moral 
maxilns,  the  Gospel  no  longer  supplied  a  possible  code  for 
society.  And  this  conviction  increased  Pierre's  torment  on 
the  days  when  his  cassock  weighed  more  heavily  on  his 
shoulders,  when  he  ended  by  feeling  contempt  for  himself  at 
thus  celebrating  the  Divine  mysteiy  of  the  mass,  which  for 
him  had  become  but  the  formula  of  a  dead  religion. 

Having  half-filled  the  chalice  with  wine  from  the  vase, 
Pierre  washed  his  hands,  and  again  perceived  the  mother  with 
her  face  of  ardent  entreaty.  Then  he  thought  it  was  for  her 
that,  with  the  charitable  leanings  of  a  vow-bound  man,  he 
had  remained  a  priest,  a  priest  without  belief,  feeding  ihe 
belief  of  others  with  the  bread  of  illusion.  But  this  heroic 
conduct,  the  haughty  spirit  of  duty  in  which  he  imprisoned 
himself,  was  not  practised  by  him  without  growing  anguish. 
Did  not  elementary  probity  require  that  he  should  cast  aside 
the  cassock  and  return  into  the  midst  of  men  ?  At  certain 
times  the  falsity  of  his  position  filled  him  with  disgust  for  his 
useless  heroism;  and  he  asked  himself  if  it  were  not 
eowardly  and  dangerous  to  leave  the  masses  in  superstition. 
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Certainly  the  theory  of  a  just  and  vigilant  Providence,  of  a 
future  paradise  where  dXL  the  sufferings  of  the  world  would 
receive  compensation,  had  long  seemed  neoessai^  to  the 
wretche^ess  of  mankind ;  but  what  a  trap  la^  in  it,  what  a 
pretext  for  the  tyrannical  grinding  down  of  nations  ^  and  how 
flEu:  more  virile  it  would  be  to  undeceive  the  nations,  however 
brutally,  and  give  them  courage  to  live  the  real  life,  even  if  it 
were  in  tears.  If  the^  were  already  turning  aside  from 
Christianity,  was  not  this  because  they  needed  a  more  human 
ideal,  a  religion  of  health  and  joy  which  should  not  be  a 
religion  of  death?  On  the  day  when  the  idea  of  charity 
sboidd  crumble,  Christianity  would  crumble  also,  for  it  was 
built  upon  the  idea  of  Divine  charity  correcting  ilie  ii^ustice 
of  fate,  and  offering  foture  rewards  to  tiiose  who  might  suffer 
in  this  life.  And  it  was  crumbling ;  for  the  poor  no  longer 
believed  in  it.  but  grew  angry  at  the  thought  of  that  deceptive 
paradise,  witn  the  promise  of  which  their  patience  had  been 
beguiled  so  long,  and  demanded  that  their  share  of  happiness 
should  not  always  be  put  off  until  the  morrow  of  deatiu  A 
cry  for  justice  arose  from  every  lip,  for  justice  upon  this 
eaxth,  justice  for  those  who  hunger  and  thirst,  whom  alms  are 
wearjr  of  relieving  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Oo£fpel 
teaching,  and  who  still  and  ever  lack  bread  to  eat. 

When  Pierre,  with  his  elbows  on  the  altar,  had  emptied 
the  chalice  after  breaking  the  sacred  wafer,  he  felt  himself 
sinking  into  yet  greater  distress.  And  so  a  third  experiment 
was  beginning  for  him,  the  supreme  battie  of  justice  against 
charity,  in  which  his  heart  and  his  mind  would  struggle 
together  in  that  great  Paris,  so  full  of  terrible,  unknown 
thmgs.  The  need  for  the  divine  still  battied  within  him 
against  domineering  intelligence.  How  amon^  the  masses 
would  one  ever  be  able  to  content  the  thirst  for  tiie 
mysterious?  Leaving  the  Hite  on  one  side,  would  science 
BTU&ce  to  pacify  desire,  lull  suffering,  and  satisfy  the  dream  ? 
And  what  would  become  of  himself  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
that  same  charitjr,  which  for  three  years  had  alone  kept  him 
erect  by  occupying  Ids  every  hour,  and  giving  him  the 
illusion  of  self-devotion,  of  being  useful  ta  others  ?  It  seemed, 
all  at  once,  as  if  the  ground  sank  beneath  him,  and  he  heard 
nothing  save  the  cry  of  the  masses^  silent  so  long,  but  now 
demanding  justice,  gpwling  and  threatening  to  take  their 
share,  wluch  was  withheld  from  them  by  force  and  ruse. 
Nothing  more,  it  seemed,  could  delay  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 
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lihe  fratricidal  elasa  watbze  that  would  sweep  away  the  olden 
woild,  which  was  condemned  to  disappear  beneath  the  moun- 
tain of  its  crimes.  Every  hoar  wiui  frightful  sadness  he 
expected  the  collapse,  Paris  steeped  in  blood,  Paris  in  flames. 
Anid  his  horror  of  all  violence  froze  him ;  he  knew  not  where 
to  seek  the  new  belief,  which  might  dissipate  the  penL 
Folly  conscious  though  he  was  that  the  social  and  religious 
problems  are  but  one,  and  are  alone  in  question  in  the 
dreadful  daily  labour  of  Paris,  he  was  too  de^pl^  troubled 
himgAlfj  too  &r  removed  from  ordinary  things  by  his  position 
as  a  priest,  and  too  sorely  rent  by  doubt  and  powerleesness, 
to  teU  as  yet  where  might  be  truth,  and  health,  and  life.  Ahl 
to  be  healthy  and  to  live,  to  content  at  last  both  heart  and 
reason  in  peace,  in  the  certain,  simply  honest  labour  which 
man  has  come  to  accomplish  upon  this  earth  I 

The  mass  was  finished,  and  Pierre  descended  from  the 
altar,  when  the  weeping  mother,  near  whom  he  passed, 
caught  hold  of  a  comer  of  the  chasuble  with  her  trembling 
hands,  and  kissed  it  with  wild  fervour,  as  one  may  kiss  some 
relic  of  a  saint  from  whom  one  expects  salvation.  She 
thanked  him  for  the  miracle  which  he  must  have  accom- 
plished,  certain  as  she  felt  that  she  would  find  her  child 
cured.  And  he  was  deeply  stirred  by  that  love,  that  ardent 
faith  of  hers,  in  spite  of  the  sudden  and  yet  keener  distress 
which  he  felt  at  being  in  no  wise  the  sovereign  minister  that 
die  thought  him,  the  minister  able  to  obtain  a  respite  from 
Death.  But  he  dismissed  her  consoled  and  strengthened, 
and  it  was  with  an  ardent  prayer  that  he  entreated  ttie 
unknown  but  conscious  Power  to  succour  the  poor  creature. 
Then,  when  he  had  divested  himself  in  the  sacristy,  and 
f oimd  himself  again  out  of  doors  before  the  basilica,  &shed 
by  the  keen  wintry  wind,  a  mortal  shiver  came  upon  him, 
and  froze  him,  while  through  the  mist  he  looked  to  see  if  a 
whirlwind  of  anger  and  ji]^ce  had  not  swept  Paris  away : 
that  catastrophe  which  must  some  daj  destroy  it,  leaving 
only  the  pestilential  quagmire  of  its  rums  under  the  leaden 
heavens. 

Pierre  wished  to  fulfil  Abb6  Bose's  commission  immediately. 
He  followed  the  Bue  des  Norvins,  on  the  crest  of  Montmartre ; 
and,  reaching  the  Bue  des  Saules,  descended  by  its  steep 
dope,  between  mossy  walls,  to  the  other  side  of  Paris.  The 
thi^  francs  which  he  was  holding  in  his  cassock  pocket 
filled  him  at  once  with  gentle  emotion  and  covert  anger 
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against  the  fatility  of  charity.  But  as  he  gradually  descended 
by  the  sharp  deoliyities  and  interminable  storeys  of  steps, 
the  mournful  nooks  of  misery  which  he  espied  took  possession 
of  him,  and  infinite  pity  wrung  his  heart.  A  whole  new 
district  was  here  being  built  alongside  the  broad  thoroughfares 
opened  since  the  great  works  of  the  Sacred  Heart  had  begun. 
Lofty  middle-class  houses  were  already  rising  among  ripped-up 
gardens  and  plots  of  vacant  land,  still  edged  with  p«Jings. 
And  these  houses  with  their  substantial  frontages,  all  new 
and  white,  lent  a  yet  more  sombre  and  leprous  aspect  to  such 
of  the  old  shaky  buildings  as  remained,  the  low  pothouses 
with  blood-coloured  walls,  the  dUs  of  workmen's  dwellings, 
those  abodes  of  suffering  with  black,  soiled  buildings,  in  which 
human  cattle  were  piled.  Under  the  low-hanging  sky  that 
day  the  pavement,  dented  by  heavily  laden  carts,  was  covered 
with  mud ;  the  thaw  soaked  the  waJls  with  an  icy  dampness, 
whilst  all  the  filth  and  destitution  brought  terrible  sadness  to 
the  heart. 

After  going  as  far  as  the  Bue  Maroadet  Pierre  retraced  his 
steps;  and  in  the  Bue  des  Saules,  certain  that  he  was  not 
mistaken,  he  entered  the  courtyard  of  a  kind  of  barracks  or 
hospital,  encompassed  by  three  irregular  buildings.  This 
court  was  a  quagmire,  where  filth  must  have  accumulated 
during  the  two  months  of  terrible  frost ;  and  now  all  was  melting, 
and  an  abominable  stench  arose.  The  buildings  were  half 
falling,  the  gaping  vestibules  looked  like  cellar  holes,  strips 
of  paper  streaked  the  cracked  and  filthy  window-panes,  and 
vile  rags  hung  about  like  flags  of  death.  Inside  a  shanty 
which  served  as  the  doorkeeper's  abode  Pierre  only  saw  an 
infirm  man  rolled  up  in  a  tattered  strip  of  what  'had  once 
been  a  horse-cloth. 

'You  have  an  old  workman  named  Laveuve  here,'  said 
the  priest.     '  Which  staircase  is  it,  which  floor  ? ' 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  opened  his  anxious  eyes, 
like  a  scared  idiot.  The  doorkeeper,  no  doubt,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For  a  moment  the  priest  waited;  then, 
seeing  a  little  girl  on  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard,  he 
risked  himself,  crossed  the  quagmire  on  tiptoe,  and  asked: 
'  Do  you  know  an  old  workman  named  Laveuve  in  the  house, 
my  child  ? ' 

The  little  girl,  who  only  had  a  ragged  gown  of  pink  cotton 
stuff  about  her  meagre  figure,  stood  there  shivering,  her 
hands  covered  with  chilblains.    She  raised  her  delicate  face, 
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wbioh  looked  pretty  ihongh  nipped  by  the  oold:  'Laveoye,'  nid 
Bhe, '  no,  don't  know,  don't  faiow.'  And  with  the  tmoonsoioiifl 
gesture  of  a  beggar  diild  she  pnt  oat  one  of  her  poor,  numbed 
and  disfigured  bands.  Then,  when  the  priest  had  given  her 
a  little  bit  of  silver,  she  begpan  to  pranoe  through  &e  mud 
like  a  joyful  goat,  singing  the  while  in  a  shrill  voice :  '  Don't 
know,  don't  Imow.' 

Pierre  decided  to  follow  her.  Bhe  vanished  into  one  of 
the  gaping  vestibules,  and,  in  her  rear,  he  climbed  a  dark  and 
fetid  staircase,  whose  steps  were  half -broken  and  so  slippery, 
on  accoxmt  of  the  vegetable  parings  strewn  over  them,  that 
he  had  to  avail  himself  of  the  greasy  rope  by  which  the 
inmates  hoisted  themselves  upwi^ds.  But  every  door  was 
dosed;  he  vainly  knocked  at  several  of  them,  and  only 
elicited,  at  the  last,  a  stifled  growl,  as  though  some  despairing 
animal  were  confined  within.  Etetuming  to  the  yard  he  hesi- 
tated, then  made  his  way  to  another  staircase,  where  he  was 
deafened  by  piercing  cries,  as  of  a  child  who  is  being 
butchered.  He  dimbed  on  hearing  this  noise,  and  at  last 
found  himself  in  front  of  an  open  room  where  an  in&nt,  who 
had  been  left  alone,  tied  in  his  little  chair,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  fall,  was  howling  without  drawing  breath.  Then 
Pierre  went  down  again,  upset,  frozen  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
destitution  and  abandonment. 

But  a  woman  was  coming  in,  carrying  three  potatoes  in 
her  apron,  and  on  being  questioned  by  him  she  gazed  distrust- 
fully at  his  cassock.  '  Laveuve,  Laveuve,  I  can't  say,'  she 
replied.  *  If  the  doorkeeper  were  there  she  might  be  able  to 
teU  you.  There  are  five  staircases,  you  see,  and  we  don't  aU 
kno^  each  other.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  changes.  Still, 
try  over  there ;  at  the  far  end.' 

The  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  yard  was  yet  more 
abominable  than  the  others,  its  steps  warped,  its  walls  slimy, 
as  if  soaked  with  the  sweat  of  anguish.  At  each  successive 
floor  the  draiii-sinks  exhaled  a  pestilential  stench,  whilst  from 
every  lodging  came  moans,  or  a  noise  of  quarrelling,  or 'some 
frightful  sign  of  misery.  A  door  swung  open,  and  a  man 
appeared  dragging  a  woman  by  the  hair,  whilst  three  youngsters 
sobbed  aloud.  On  the  next  floor,  Pierre  caught  a  glipipse  of 
a  room  where  a  young  girl  in  her  teens,  racked  by  coughing, 
was  hastily  carrying  an  infant  to  and  fro  to  quiet  it,  in  despair 
that  all  the  milk  of  her  breast  should  be  exhausted.  Then,  in 
an  adjoimng  lodging,  came  the  poignant  spectacle  of  three 
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beings,  half  olad  in  shredsi  apparently  sexless  and  agdesSi 
who,  amidst  the  dire  bareness  of  their  room,  were  glnttonoosly 
eating  from  the  same  earthen  pan  some  pottage  which  even 
dogs  would  have  refused.  They  barely  raised  weir  heads  to 
growl,  and  did  not  answer  Pierre's  questions. 

He  was  about  to  go  down  again,  when  right  atop  of  the 
stairs,  at  the  entry  of  a  passage,  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  a 
last  ky  by  knocking  at  a  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  woman 
whose  uncombed  hair  was  already  getting  grey,  though  she 
could  not  be  more  than  forty ;  whue  her  pale  Ups,  and  dim 
eyes  set  in  a  yellow  countenance,  expressed  utter  lassitude,  the 
shrinking,  the  constant  dread  of  one  whom  wretchedness  has 
pitilessly  assailed.  The  sight  of  Pierre's  cassock  disturbed  her, 
and  she  stammered  anxiously :  '  Gome  in,  come  in,  Monsieur 
rAbb6.* 

However,  a  man  whom  Pierre  had  not  at  first  seen — a 
workman  also  of  some  forty  years,  tall,  thin,  and  bald,  with 
scanty  moustache  and  beard  of  a  washed-out,  reddish  hue — 
made  an  angry  gesture,  a  threat  as  it  were,  to  turn  the 
priest  out  of  doors.  But  he  calmed  himself,  sat  down  near  a 
rickety  table,  and  pretended  to  turn  his  back.  And  as  there 
was  also  a  child  present — ^a  fair-haired  girl,  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old,  with  a  long  and  gentle  face  and  that  intelligent  and 
somewhat  aged  expression  which  great  misery  imparts  to 
children — ^he  called  her  to  him  and  held  her  between  his 
knees,  doubtless  to  keep  her  away  from  the  man  in  the 
cassock. 

Pierre — ^whose  heart  was  oppressed  by  his  reception,  and 
who  realised  the  utter  destitution  of  this  family  by  the  sight 
of  the  bare,  fireless  room  and  the  distressed  moumfulness  of 
its  three  inmates— decided  all  the  same  to  repeat  his  ques- 
tion: 'Madame,  do  you  know  an  old  workman  named 
Laveuve  in  the  house  ? ' 

The  woman — ^who  now  trembled  at  having  admitted  him, 
since  it  seemed  to  displease  her  man — timidly  tried  to  arrange 
matters.  'Laveuve,  Laveuve ;  no,  I  don't.  But  Sidvat,  you 
hear  ?    Do  you  know  a  Laveuve  here  ? ' 

Salvat  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  but  the  little  ^1 
oould  not  keep  her  tongue  still : '  I  say,  mamma  Theodore,  it's 
p'r'aps  the  Philosopher.' 

'  A  former  house-painter,'  continued  Pierre,  *  an  old  man 
who  is  ill  and  past  work.' 

Madame  Theodore  was  at  onoe  enlightened.     'In  that 
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ease  it's  him,  ii*s  him.  We  call  him  the  Phflosopher,  %  nick* 
xiame  folks  have  given  him  in  the  neighboxirhood.  Bat  there's 
Dothixig  to  prevent  his  real  name  fiN>m  being  Laveuve/ 

Witii  one  of  his  fists  raised  towards  the  oeiling,  Salvat 
seemed  to  be  protesting  against  the  abomination  of  a  world 
and  a  Providence  that  allowed  old  toilers  to  die  of  hanger 

{'ost  like  broken-down  beasts.  However,  he  did  not  speak, 
mt  relapsed  into  the  savage,  heavy  silence,  the  bitter  medita- 
tion  in  which  he  had  been  plonged  when  the  priest  arrived. 
He  was  a  joame}rman  engineer,  and  gased  obstinatdv  at  the 
table  where  lay  Ms  little  leather  tool-bag,  hedging  with  some- 
thing it  contained— something,  perhaps,  which  he  had  to 
take  back  to  a  workshop.  He  might  have  been  thinking  of  a 
long,  enforced  spell  of  idleness,  of  a  vain  search  for  any  kind 
of  work  daring  the  two  previoas  months  of  that  terrible 
winter.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  coming  bloody  reprisals  of 
the  starvelings  that  occapied  the  fiery  reverie  which  set  his 
large,  strange,  vagae  blae  eyes  aglow.  All  at  once  he  noticed 
that  his  daughter  had  taken  ap  the  tool-bag  and  was  tryinff 
to  open  it  to  see  what  it  might  contain.  At  this  he  qniverea 
and  at  last  spoke,  his  voice  kindly,  yet  bitter  with  sudden 
emotion,  which  made  him  turn  pale.  'Online,  yon  must 
leave  that  alone.  I  forbade  you  to  touch  my  tools,  said  he ; 
then,  taking  the  bag,  he  deposited  it  with  great  precaution 
against  the  wall  behmd  him. 

'  And  so,  madame,'  asked  Pierre,  *  this  man  Laveuve  lives 
on  this  floor  ? ' 

Madame  Theodore  directed  a  timid,  questioning  glance  at 
Salvat.  She  was  not  in  favour  of  hustling  priests  when  they 
took  the  trouble  to  call,  for  at  times  there  was  a  little  money 
to  be  got  from  them.  And  when  she  realised  tiiat  Salvat,  who 
had  once  more  relapsed  into  his  black  reverie,  left  her  free  to 
act  as  she  pleased,  she  at  once  tendered  her  services.  'If 
Monsieur  I'Abb^  is  agreeable,  I  will  conduct  him.  It's  just  at 
the  end  of  the  passage.  But  one  must  know  the  way,  for  there 
are  still  some  steps  to  climb.' 

Celine,  finding  a  pastime  in  this  visit,  escaped  from  her 
father's  knees  and  likewise  accompanied  the  priest.  And 
Salvat  remained  alone  in  tjiat  den  of  poverty  and  suffering, 
injustice  and  anger,  without  a  fire,  without  bread,  haunted  by 
his  burning  dream,  his  eyes  again  fixed  upon  his  bag,  as  if 
there,  among  his  tools,  he  possessed  the  wherewithal  to  heal 
the  ailing  world. 
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should  have  any  news  to  send  bim,'  said  Madame  Thfodore 
when  she  again  found  herself  at  her  door. 

Pierre  had  no  card  with  him,  and  so  all  three  went  into 
the  room.  But  Salvat  was  no  longer  alone  there.  He  stood 
talking  in  a  low  voice  very  quickly,  and  almost  mouth  to 
mouth,  with  a  young  fellow  of  twenty.  The  latter,  who  was 
slim  and  dark,  with  a  sprouting  beard  and  hair  cut  in  brush 
fashion,  had  bright  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  and  thin  lips  set  in 
a  pale  and  slightly  frectdedface,  betokening  great  intelligence. 
With  stem  and  stubborn  brow,  he  stood  smvering  in  his  well- 
worn  jacket. 

<  Monsieur  T  Abb£  wants  to  leave  me  his  address  for  the 
Philosopher's  affair,'  gently  explained  Madame  Th6odorei 
annoyed  to  find  another  there  with  Salvat. 

The  two  men  had  glanced  at  the  priest  and  then  looked  at 
each  other,  each  with  terrible  mien.  And  they  suddenly 
Ceased  speaking  in  the  bitter  cold  which  fell  from  the  ceiling. 
Then,  again  with  infinite  precaution,  Salvat  went  to  take  hu 
tool-bag  from  alongside  the  wall. 

'  So  you  are  going  down,  you  are  again  going  to  look  foK 
work  ? '  asked  Madame  Theodore. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  merely  made  an  angry  gesture,  as 
if  to  say  that  he  would  no  longer  have  anything  to  do  with 
work,  smce  work  for  so  long  a  time  had  not  oared  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him. 

'  All  the  same,'  resumed  the  woman,  'try  to  bring  some- 
thing back  with  you,  for  you  know  there's  nothing.  At  what 
time  will  you  be  back  ? ' 

With  another  gesture  he  seemed  to  answer  that  he  would 
come  back  when  he  could,  perhaps  never.  And  tears  rising, 
despite  all  his  efforts,  to  his  vague,  blue,  glowing  eyes,  he 
caught  hold  of  his  daughter  Clline,  kissed  her  violently, 
distractedly,  and  then  went  off,  with  his  bag  under  his  arm, 
followed  by  his  young  companion. 

'Celine,*  resumed  Madame  Thfodore,  'give  Monsieur 
l'Abb6  your  pencil ;  and,  see,  Monsieur,  seat  yourself  here,  it 
will  be  better  for  writing.' 

When  Pierre  had  installed  himself  at  the  table,  on  the 
chair  previously  occupied  by  Salvat,  she  went  on  talking, 
seeking  to  excuse  her  man  for  his  scanty  politeness:  'He 
hasn't  a  bad  heart,  but  he's  had  so  many  worries  in  life  that 
he  has  become  a  bit  cracked.  It's  like  that  young  man  whom 
you  just  saw  here,  Monsieur  Victor  Mathis.    There's  another 
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for  you  who  isn't  happy,  a  jronng  man  who  was  well  bronght 
up,  who  has  a  lot  of  learning,  and  whose  mother,  a  widow, 
has  only  just  got  the  wherewithal  to  bay  bread.  Bo  one  can 
understand  it,  oan't  one  ?  It  all  upsets  their  heads,  and  they 
talk  of  blowing  up  everybody.  For  my  part,  ttiose  are  not 
my  notions,  bat  I  forgive  them,  oh  I  wil&ngly  enoagh.* 

Pertarbed,  yet  interested  by  all  the  vagae  mystery  and 
horror  which  ne  coald  divine  aroand  him,  Pierze  made  no 
haste  to  write  his  address,  bat  lingered  listening,  as  if  in- 
viting confidence. 

'  If  yoa  only  knew.  Monsieur  I'Abb^,  that  poor  Salvat 
was  a  forsaken  child,  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  to 
SCOOT  the  roads  and  tiy  every  trade  at  first  to  get  a  living. 
Then  afterwards  he  became  a  mechanician,  and  a  very  go^ 
workman,  I  assure  you,  very  skilful  and  very  painstakuig. 
But  he  already  had  those  ideas  of  his,  and  quarrelled  witii 
people,  and  tried  to  bring  his  mates  over  to  his  views ;  and 
so  he  was  unable  to  stay  anywhere.  At  last,  when  he  was 
thirty,  he  was  stupid  enough  to  go  to  America  with  an  in- 
ventor, who  traded  on  him  to  such  a  point  that  after  six 
years  of  it  he  came  back  ill  and  penniless.  I  must  tell  you 
that  he  had  married  my  younger  sister,  L6onie,  and  that  she 
died  before  he  went  to  America,  leaving  him  little  C61ine,  who 
was  only  a  year  old.  I  myself  was  then  living  with  my 
husband,  Th^dore  Labitte,  a  mason;  and  it's  not  to  brag 
that  I  say  it,  but  however  much  I  wore  out  my  eyes  with 
needlework  he  used  to  beat  me  till  he  left  me  half-dead  on  the 
floor.  But  he  ended  by  deserting  me  and  going  off  with  a 
young  woman  of  twenty,  which,  after  all,  caused  me  more 
pleasure  than  grief.  And  naturally  when  Salvat  came  back 
he  sought  me  out,  and  found  me  alone  with  his  little  Celine, 
whom  he  had  left  in  my  charge  when  he  went  away,  and  who 
called  me  mamma.  And  we've  iJl  three  been  living  together 
since  then .* 

She  became  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  then,  as  if  to  show 
that  she  did  not  altogether  lack  some  respectable  family  con- 
nections, she  went  on  to  say :  '  For  my  psurt  I've  had  no  luck; 
but  I've  another  sbter,  Hortense,  who's  married  to  a  clerk, 
Monsieur  Ghr^tiennot,  and  lives  in  a  pretty  lodging  on  the 
Boulevard  Bochechouart.  There  were  three  of  us  bom  of  my 
father's  second  marriage,  Hortense,  who's  the  youngest, 
L^nie,  who's  dead,  and  myself,  Pauline,  the  eldest.  And  of 
my  father's  first  marriage   I've   still   a   brother,  Eugdne 
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Tonssaint,  who  is  ten  years  older  than  tie  and  is  an  en^nees 
like  Balvat,  and  has  been  working  ever  since  the  war  in  the 
same  establishment,  the  Orandidier  factory,  only  a  hundred 
steps  away  in  the  Hue  Marcadet.  The  misfortune  is  that  he 
had  a  stroke  lately.  As  for  me,  my  eyes  are  done  for ;  I 
ruined  them  by  working  ten  hours  a  day  at  fine  needlework. 
And  now  I  can  no  longer  even  try  to  mend  ajiything  without 
my  eyes  filling  with  water  till  I  can't  see  at  all.  I've  tried  to 
find  charwoman's  work,  but  I  can't  get  any ;  bad  luck  always 
follows  us.  And  so  we  are  in  need  of  everything;  we've 
nothing  but  black  misery,  two  or  three  days  sometimes  going 
by  without  a  bite,  so  that  it's  like  the  chance  life  of  a  dog 
that  feeds  on  what  it  can  find.  And  with  these  last  two 
months  of  bitter  cold  to  freeze  us,  it's  sometimes  made  us 
think  that  one  morning  we  should  never  wake  up  again. 
But  what  would  you  have  ?  I've  never  been  happy.  I  was 
beaten  to  begin  with,  and  now  I'm  done  for,  left  in  a  comer, 
living  on,  I  really  don't  know  why.* 

Her  voice  had  begun  to  tremble,  her  red  eyes  moistened, 
and  Pierre  could  realise  that  she  thus  wept  through  life,  a 
good  enough  woman,  but  one  who  had  no  will,  and  was  already 
blotted  out,  so  to  say,  from  existence. 

'  Oh  1  I  don't  complain  of  Salvat,'  she  went  on.  '  He's  a 
good  fellow ;  he  only  dreams  of  everybody's  happiness,  and  he 
doesn't  drink,  and  he  works  when  he  can.  Only  it's  certain 
that  he'd  work  more  if  he  didn't  busy  himself  with  politics. 
One  can't  discuss  things  with  comrades,  and  go  to  public 
meetings,  and  be  at  the  workshop  at  the  same  time.  In  that 
he's  at  fault,  that's  evident.  But  all  the  same  he  has  good 
reason  to  complain,  for  one  can't  imagine  such  misfortunes 
as  have  pursued  him.  Everything  has  fallen  on  him,  every- 
thing has  beaten  him  down.  Why,  a  saint  even  would  have 
gone  mad,  so  that  one  can  understand  that  a  poor  beggar  who 
has  never  had  any  luck  should  get  quite  wild.  For  the  last 
two  months  he  has  only  met  one  good  heart,  a  learned  gentle- 
man who  lives  up  yonder  on  the  height.  Monsieur  Quillaume 
Froment,  who  has  given  him  a  little  work,  just  something  to 
enable  us  to  have  some  soup  now  and  then.' 

Much  surprised  by  this  mention  of  his  brother,  Pierre 
wished  to  ask  certain  questions;  but  a  singular  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  in  which  fear  and  discretion  mingled,  checked 
his  tongue.  He  looked  at  Online,  who  Stood  before  him, 
liatoning  in  silence  with  her  gra^e,  delicate  air ;  and  Madame 
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Theodore,  seeing  him  smile  at  the  child,  indulged  in  a  final 
remark :  'It's  just  the  thooght  of  that  child,'  said  she,  '  that 
throws  Salvat  out  of  his  wits.  He  adores  her,  and  he'd  kill 
everybody,  if  he  cotQd,  when  he  sees  her  go  snpperless  to  bed. 
She's  such  a  good  girl ;  she  was  learning  so  nicely  at  the 
Communal  School  1  But  now  she  hasn't  even  a  shut  to  go 
there  in.' 

Pierre,  who  had  at  last  written  his  address,  slipped  a 
five-franc  piece  into  the  little  girl's  hand,  and,  desirous  as  he 
was  of  curtailing  anv  thanks,  he  hastily  said:  'You  will 
know  now  where  to  find  me  if  you  need  me  for  Laveuve. 
But  I'm  going  to  busy  myself  about  him  this  very  afternoon, 
and  I  reidly  hope  that  he  will  be  fetched  away  this  evening.' 

Madame  Theodore  did  not  listen,  but  poured  forth  all 
possible  blessings ;  whilst  Celine,  thunderstruck  at  seeing  five 
francs  in  her  hand,  murmured :  '  Oh  I  that  poor  papa,  who 
has  gone  to  hunt  for  money  I  Shall  I  tun  after  him  to  tell 
him  that  we've  got  enough  for  to-day  ? ' 

Then  the  priest,  who  was  akeady  in  the  passage,  heard 
the  woman  answer :  '  Oh  I  he's  far  away  if  he's  still  walking. 
He'll  p'r'aps  come  back  right  enough.' 

However,  as  Pierre,  wi&  buzzing  head  and  grief-stricken 
heart,  hastily  escaped  out  of  that  frightful  house  of  suffering, 
he  perceived  to  his  astonishment  Salvat  and  Victor  Mathis 
standing  together  in  a  comer  of  the  filthy  courtyard,  where 
the  stench  was  so  pestilential.  They  had  come  downstairs, 
there  to  continue  their  interrupted  colloquy.  And  again 
they  were  talking  in  very  low  tones,  and  very  quickly,  mouth 
to  mouth,  absorbed  in  the  violent  thoughts  which  made 
their  eyes  flare.  But  they  heard  the  priest's  footsteps, 
recognised  him,  and  suddenly  becoming  cold  and  calm, 
exclmnged  an  energetic  hand-shake  without  uttering  another 
word.  Victor  went  up  towards  Montmartre,  whilst  Salvat 
hesitated  like  a  man  wno  is  consulting  destiny.  Then,  as  if 
trusting  himself  to  stem  chance,  drawing  up  his  thin  figure, 
the  figure  of  a  weary,  hungry  toiler,  he  turned  into  the  Bue 
Marcadet,  and  walked  towards  Paris,  his  tool-bag  still  under 
his  arm. 

For  an  instant  Pierre  felt  a  desire  to  run  and  call  to  him 

that  his  little  girl  wished  him  to  go  back  again.    But  the 

same  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  before  came  over  the  priest — a 

commingling  of  discretion  and  fear,  a  covert  conviction  that 

nothing  could  stay  destiny.    And  he  himself  was  no  longer 
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calm,  no  longer  experienced  the  icy,  despairing  distress  of  the 
early  morning.  On  finding  himself  again  in  the  street,  amidst 
the  quivering  fog,  he  felt  the  fever,  the  glow  of  charily  which 
the  sight  of  such  frightful  wretchedness  had  ignited,  once 
more  within  him.  No,  no  1  such  suffering  was  too  much ;  he 
wished  to  struggle  still,  to  save  Laveuve  and  restore  a  little 
joy  to  all  those  poor  folk.  The  new  experiment  presented 
itself  with  that  city  of  Paris  which  he  had  seen  shrouded  as 
with  ashes,  so  mysterious  and  so  perturbing  beneath  the 
threat  of  inevitable  justice.  And  he  dreamt  of  a  huge  sun 
bringing  health  and  fruitfulness,  that  would  make  of  the 
huge  city  the  fertile  field  where  would  sprout  the  better  world 
of  to-morrow« 

n 
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That  same  morning,  as  was  the  case  nearly  every  day,  some 
intimates  were  expected  to  dijeuner  at  the  Duvillards',  a  few 
friends  who  more  or  less  invited  themselves.  And  on  that 
chilly  day,  all  thaw  and  fog,  the  regal  mansion  in  the  Bue 
Godot-de-Mauroy,  near  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  bloomed 
with  the  rarest  flowers,  for  flowers  were  the  greatest  passion 
of  the  Baroness,  who  transformed  the  lofty,  sumptuous  rooms, 
littered  with  marvels,  into  warm  and  odoriferous  conservatories, 
whither  the  gloomy,  livid  light  of  Paris  penetrated  caressingly 
with  infinite  softness. 

The  great  reception  rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor, 
looking  on  to  the  spacious  /^urtyard,  and  preceded  by  a  little 
winter  ^^arden,  which  served  as  a  vestibule  where  two  footmen 
in  livenes  of  dark  green  and  gold  were  invariably  on  duty. 
A  famous  gallery  of  paintings,  valued  at  millions  of  fi-ancs, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  house.  And 
the  grand  staircase,  of  a  sumptuousness  which  also  was 
famous,  conducted  to  tiie  apartments  usually  occupied  by  the 
family — a  large  red  drawing-room,  a  small  blue  and  silver 
drawing-room,  a  study  whose  walls  were  hung  with  old 
stamped  leather,  and  a  dining-room  in  pale  green  with  English 
furniture,  not  to  mention  the  various  bedchambers  and 
dressing-rooms.  Built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  mansion 
retained  an  aspect  of  noble  grandeur,  subordinated  to  the 
epicurean  tastes  of  the  triumphant  bourgeoisie,  which  for  a 
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oeniory  now  had  reigned  I7  virtue  of  ihe  omnipotenoe  of 
money* 

Noon  had  not  jei  stmck,  and  Baion  Dnvillard,  oontraiy 
to  oostom,  found  himself  the  first  in  the  little  blue  and  diver 
talUm.  He  was  a  man  of  sixty,  tall  and  sturdy,  with  a  large 
nose,  fall  cheeks,  broad,  fleshy  lips,  and  wolfish  teetti,  whidi 
had  remained  very  fine.  He  had,  however,  become  bald 
at  an  early  age,  and  dyed  the  little  hair  that  was  left  him. 
Moreover,  since  his  beard  had  tamed  white  he  had  kept  his 
face  dean-shaven.  His  ^rey  eyes  bespoke  his  audacity,  and 
in  his  laugh  there  was  a  ring  of  conquest,  while  the  whole  of 
his  face  expressed  the  fact  thftt  this  conquest  was  his  own,  that 
he  wielded  the  sovereignty  of  an  unsorupalous  master,  who  used 
and  abused  the  power  stolen  and  retained  by  his  caste. 

He  took  a  few  steps,  and  then  halted  in  front  of  a  basket 
of  wonderful  orchids  near  the  window.  On  the  mantelpiece 
and  table  tufts  of  violets  sent  forth  their  perfume,  and  in  the 
warm,  deep  silence  which  seemed  to  fall  from  the  hangings, 
the  Baron  sat  down  and  stretched  himself  in  one  of  the  la^ 
armchairs,  upholstered  in  blue  satin  striped  with  olver.  He 
had  taken  a  newspai>er  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  re-peruse 
an  article  it  contained^  whilst  all  around  him  the  entire 
mansion  proclaimed  his  immense  fortune,  his  sovereign  power, 
the  whole  history  of  the  century  which  had  made  him  the  master. 
His  g^randfather,  J6rome  Duvillard,  son  of  a  pett^  advocate 
of  Poitou,  had  come  to  Paris  as  a  notary's  derk  in  1788, 
when  he  was  eighteen;  and  very  keen,  intelligent  and 
hun^,  he  had  gained  the  family's  first  three  millions— at 
first  in  tra£Scking  with  the  &migr6$*  estates  when  the^  were 
confiscated  and  sold  as  national  proj>erty,  and  later,  m  con- 
tracting for  supplies  to  the  imperial  army.  His  faliier, 
Or6^ire  Duvillard,  bom  in  1805,  and  the  real  great  man  of  the 
family — ^he  who  had  first  reigned  in  the  Bue  Oodot-de-Mauroy, 
after  King  Louis  Philippe  had  granted  him  the  title  of  Baron — 
remained  one  of  the  recognised  heroes  of  modem  finance  by 
reason  of  the  scandalous  profits  wludi  he  had  made  in  every 
famous  thieving  speculation  of  tile  July  Monarchy  and  the 
Second  Empire,  such  as  mines,  ndlroads,  and  the  Suez  Oanal. 
And  he,  the  present  Baron,  Henri  byname,  and  bom  in  1886, 
had  only  seriously  gone  into  business  on  Baron  Gr6goire's  death 
soon  after  the  Franco-Oerman  War.  However,  be  had  done 
so  witii  such  a  ragefid  appetite,  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  had  again  doubled  the  family  fortune.     He  rotted  and 
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devoured  everything  that  he  touched ;  and  at  the  same  tuna 
he  was  the  tempter  personified — ^the  man  who  bought  all 
Gonsoiences  that  were  for  sale  —  having  fully  understood 
the  new  era  and  its  tendencies  in  presence  of  the  demo- 
cracy, which  in  its  turn  had  become  hungry  and  im- 
patient. Inferior  though  he  was  both  to  his  fatifier  and  his 
grandfather,  being  a  man  of  enjoyment,  caring  less  for  the 
work  of  conquest  than  the  division  of  the  spoil,  he  nevertheless 
remained  a  terrible  fellow,  a  sleek  triumpher,  whose  operations 
were  all  certainties,  who  amassed  millions  at  each  stroke,  and 
treated  with  governments  on  a  footing  of  equality,  able  as  he 
was  to  place,  if  not  France,  at  least  a  ministry,  in  his  pocket. 
In  one  century  and  three  generations  royalty  had  become 
embodied  in  him  :  a  roysSty  already  threatened,  already 
shaken  by  the  tempest  dose  ahead.  And  at  times  his  figure 
grew  and  expanded  till  it  became,  as  it  were,  an  incarnation 
of  the  whole  bourgeoisie — ^that  bowrgeoisie  which  at  the 
division  of  the  spoils  in  1789  appropriated  everything,  and  has 
since  fattened  on  everything  at  the  expense  of  the  masses, 
and  refuses  to  restore  anything  whatever. 

The  article  which  the  Baron  was  re-perusing  in  a  half- 
penny newspaper  interestf4  him.  '  La  Yoix  du  Peuple  *  was 
a  noisy  sheet  which,  un^^  ^e  pretence  of  defending  outraged 
justice  and  morality,  set  a  ho&h  scandal  circulating  every 
morning  in  the  hope  of  thereby  increasing  its  sales.  And 
that  day,  in  big  type  on  its  front  page,  this  sub-title  was 
displayed : '  The  Afiair  of  the  African  Baolways.  Five  Millions 
spent  in  Bribes :  Two  Ministers  Bought,  Thirty  Deputies  and 
Senators  Compromised.'  Then  in  an  article  of  odious  violence 
the  paper's  editor,  the  famous  Sagnier,  announced  that  he 
possessed  and  intended  to  publish  the  list  of  the  thirty-two 
members  of  Parliament,  whose  support  Baron  Duvillard  had 
purchased  at  the  time  when  the  Chambers  had  voted  the  bill 
for  the  African  Bailway  Lines.  Quite  a  romantic  story  was 
mingled  with  all  this — the  adventures  of  a  certain  Hnnter, 
whom  the  Baron  had  employed  as  his  go-between,  and  who 
had  now  fled.  The  Baron,  however,  re-perused  each  sentence 
and  weighed  each  word  of  the  article  very  calmly;  and 
although  he  was  alone  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spoke 
aloud  with  the  tranquil  assurance  of  a  man  whose  responsi- 
bility is  covered  and  who  is,  moreover,  too  powerful  to  be 
molested. 

'  The  idiot  I '  he  said ; '  he  knows  even  less  than  he  pretends.' 
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Just  ttieiiy  howevar,  a  fini  guest  amved,  a  mtti  of  bftrely 
four-and-thirty,  elegantly  dressed,  dark  and  good  looking, 
with  a  delicately  shaped  nose,  and  oorly  hair  and  beard.  As 
a  role,  too,  he  had  laughing  eyes,  and  something  giddy, 
flighty,  bird-like  in  his  demeanoor;  but  that  morning  he 
seemeii  nervous,  anxious  even,  and  smiled  in  a  soared  way. 

*  Ah  I  it's  yon,  Duthil,'  said  the  Baron,  rising.  '  Have  yon 
read  this  ? '  And  he  showed  the  new  oomer  the  '  Voix  da 
Peaple,'  which  he  was  folding  up  to  replace  it  in  his 
pocket. 

'  Why,  yes,  I've  read  it.  It's  amazing.  How  can  Bagnier 
have  got  hold  of  the  list  of  names  7  Has  there  been  some 
traitor?' 

The  Baron  looked  at  his  companion  quietly,  amused  by 
his  secret  anguish.  Duthil,  the  son  of  a  notary  of  Angouleme, 
almost  poor  and  very  honest,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  as 
deputy  for  that  town  whilst  yet  very  young,  thanks  to  the 
high  reputation  of  his  father;  and  he  there  led  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  idleness,  even  as  he  had  formerly  done  when  a 
student.  However,  his  pleasant  bachelor's  quarters  in  the 
Bue  de  Suresnes,  and  his  success  as  a  handsome  man  in  the 
whirl  of  women  among  whom  he  lived,  cost  him  no  little 
money ;  and  gaily  enough,  devoid  as  he  was  of  any  moral 
sense,  he  had  already  glided  into  all  sorts  of  compromising 
and  lowering  actions,  like  a  light-headed,  superior  man,  a 
charming,  thoughtless  fellow,  who  attached  no  importance 
whatever  to  such  trifles. 

'  Bah  I '  said  the  Baron  at  last.  *  Has  Sagnier  even  got  a 
list?  I  doubt  it,  for  there  was  none;  Hunter  wasn't  so 
foolish  as  to  draw  one  up.  And  besides,  it  was  merely  an 
ordinary  affair ;  nothing  more  was  done  tiian  is  always  done 
in  such  matters  of  business.' 

Duthil,  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  felt  anxious, 
listened  like  one  that  needs  to  be  reassured.  '  Quite  so ;  eh  ? ' 
he  exclaimed.  'That's  what  I  thought.  There  isn't  a  cat 
to  be  whipped  in  the  whole  affair.' 

He  tried  to  laugh  as  usual,  and  no  longer  exactly  knew 
how  it  was  that  he  had  received  some  ten  thousand  francs  in 
connection  with  the  matter — whether  it  were  in  the  shape  of 
a  vague  loan,  or  else  under  some  pretext  of  publicity,  puffery, 
or  advertising,  for  Hunter  had  acted  with  extreme  adroitness, 
so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  the  susceptibilities  of  even  the 
least  virginal  consciences. 
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*  No,  there's  tfoi  a  eat  to  be  whipped '  repeated  Dayfllard, 
who  decidedly  seemed  amused  by  the  face  which  Duthil  wafl 
pulling.  *  And  besides,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  well  known  that 
cats  always  fall  on  their  feet.    But  have  you  seen  Silviane  ?  * 

'  I  have  just  left  her.  I  found  her  in  a  great  rage  with  you. 
She  learnt  this  morning  that  her  affair  of  the  Com6die  is  off.' 

A  rush  of  anger  suddenly  reddened  the  Baron's  face.  He, 
who  could  scoff  so  calmly  at  the  threat  of  the  Airican  Bail- 
ways  scandal,  lost  his  balance  and  felt  his  blood  boOing 
directly  there  was  any  question  of  Bilviane,  the  last,  imperious 
passion  of  his  sixtieth  year.  '  What  I  off  ? '  said  he.  '  But 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Office  they  gave  me  almost  a  positive 
promise  only  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

He  referred  to  a  stubborn  caprice  of  Silviane  d'Aulnay, 
who,  although  she  had  hitherto  only  reaped  a  success  of 
beauty  on  the  stage,  obstinately  sought  to  enter  the  Com6die 
Fran9aise  and  make  her  dibut  there  in  the  part  of  '  Pauline ' 
in  Gomeille's  '  Polyeucte/  which  part  she  had  been  studying 
desperately  for  several  months  past.  Her  idea  seemed  an 
insane  one,  and  all  Paris  laughed  at  it ;  but  the  young  woman, 
with  superb  assurance,  kept  herself  well  to  the  front,  and 
imperiously  demanded  the  rdle,  feeling  sure  that  she  would 
conquer. 

'  It  was  the  minister !  who  wouldn't  have  it,'  explained 
Duthil. 

The  Baron  was  choking.  *  The  minister !  the  minister  I 
Ah  I  well,  I  will  soon  have  that  minister  sent  to  the  right- 
about.' 

However  he  had  to  cease  speaking,  for  at  that  moment 
Baroness  Duvillard  came  into  the  little  drawing-room.  At 
forty-six  years  of  a^e  she  was  still  very  beautiful.  Very  fair 
and  tall,  having  hitherto  put  on  but  little  superfluous  fat, 
and  retaining  perfect  arms  and  shoulders,  with  speckless  sil^ 
skin,  it  was  only  her  face  that  was  spoiling — colouring  slightly 
with  reddish  blotches.  And  these  blemishes  were  her  tormen^ 
her  hourly  thought  and  worry.  Her  Jewish  origin  was  re- 
vealed by  her  somewhat  long  and  strangely  charming  face, 
with  blue  and  softly  voluptuous  eyes.  As  indolent  as  an 
Oriental  slave,  disliking  to  have  to  move,  walk,  or  even  speak, 
she  seemed  intended  for  a  harem  life,  especially  as  she  was 
for  ever  tending  her  person.  That  day  she  was  all  in  white, 
gowned  in  a  white  silk  toilette  of  delicious  and  lustrous 
simplicity. 
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Dulh  MmpKmeiited  her,  i&d  Ussed  her  hand  with  in 
ODnpkoed  air.  *  Ah  I  madame,  you  set  a  little  springtide  ia 
my  heait.    Paris  is  so  blaok  and  mnddy  this  morning.' 

Hoivevor.  a  second  gaest  entered  the  room,  a  tall  and 
handsome  man  of  five  or  six  and  thirty;  and  the  Baroni  still 
disturbed  by  his  passion,  mifited  by  this  opportunity  to  make 
his  eaoape.  He  carried  Duthil  away  into  his  stnav,  saying, 
'Come  here  an  instant,  my  dear  fellow.  I  have  a  few  more 
words  to  say  to  yon  about  tiie  afEair  in  question.  Monsieur  de 
Qimisao  will  keep  my  wife  company  for  a  moment/ 

The  Baroness,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  the  new 
eomer,  who^  like  Duthil,  had  most  respectfully  kissed  her  hand, 
gaTB  him  a  long,  silent  look,  while  her  soft  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Deep  silence,  tinged  with  some  slight  embarrassment, 
had  £allen,  but  she  ended  by  saying  in  a  very  low  voice :  '  How 
happy  I  am,  Gerard,  to  nnd  mj^M  alone  with  you  for  a 
moment.   For  a  month  past  I  have  not  had  that  happiness.' 

The  circumstances  in  which  Henri  Duvillard  had  married 
fhe  younger  daught^  of  Justus  Steinberger,  the  ffreat  Jew 
banker,  formed  quite  a  story,  which  was  often  recalled.  The 
Bteinbergenh— after  the  fashion  of  the  Rothschilds— were 
originally  four  brothers — Justus,  residing  in  Paris,  and  ttie 
ihree  others  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  London,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  their  secret  association  most  formidable 
power  in  the  financial  markets  of  Europe.  Justus,  however, 
was  the  least  wealthy  of  the  four,  and  in  Baron  Gr^ire 
Duvillard  he  had  a  redoubtable  adversary,  against  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  struggle  each  time  that  any  large  prey  was 
in  question.  And  it  was  after  a  tenible  encounter  between 
the  pair,  after  the  eager  sharing  of  the  spoils,  that  the  crafty  idea 
had  come  to  Justus  of  giving  his  younger  daughter.  Eve,  in 
marriage,  by  way  of  doucev/r^  to  the  Baron's  son,  Henri.  So 
far  the  latter  had  only  been  known  as  an  amiable  fellow,  fond 
of  horses  and  club  life;  and  no  doubt  Justus's  idea  was 
that,  at  the  death  of  the  redoubtable  Baron,  who  was  already 
condemned  by  his  physicians,  he  would  be  able  to  lay  his 
hands  on  the  rival  banking-house,  particularly  if  he  only 
had  in  front  of  him  a  son-in-law  whom  it  was  easy  to  conquer. 
As  it  happened,  Henri  had  been  mastered  by  a  violent  paa«iion 
for  Eve's  blonde  beauty,  which  was  then  dazzling.  He 
wished  to  marry  her,  and  his  father,  who  knew  him,  , 
consented,  in  reality  greatly  amused  to  think  that  Justus 
was  making  an  execrably  bad  stroke  of   business.      The 
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enterprise  became  indeed  disastions  for  Jnstiui  when  Henri 
Buooeeded  his  father,  and  the  man  of  prey  appeared  £rom 
beneath  the  man  of  pleasure  and  carved  himself  his  own 
huge  share  in  exploiting  the  unbridled  appetites  of  the 
middle-class  democracy,  which  had  at  last  secured  possession 
of  power.  Not  only  did  Eve  fail  to  devour  Henri,  who  in 
his  turn  had  become  Baron  Duvillard,  the  all-powerful 
banker,  more  and  more  master  of  the  market ;  but  it  was 
the  Baron  who  devoured  Eve,  and  this  in  less  than  four 
years'  time.  After  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter  and  a  son 
m  turn,  he  suddenly  drew  away  from  her,  neglected  her,  as 
if  she  were  a  mere  toy  that  he  no  longer  cared  for.  She 
was  at  first  both  surprised  and  distressed  by  the  change, 
especially  on  learning  that  he  was  resuming  his  bachelor's 
habits,  and  had  set  his  fickle  if  ardent  affections  elsewhere. 
Then,  however,  without  any  kind  of  recrimination,  any 
display  of  anger,  or  even  any  particular  effort  to  regain  her 
ascendency  over  him,  she,  on  her  side,  imitated  his  example. 
She  could  not  hve  without  love,  and  assuredly  she  had  only 
been  bom  to  be  beautiful,  to  fascinate,  and  reap  adoration. 
To  the  lover  whom  she  chose  when  she  was  five-and-twenty 
ehe  remained  faithful  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  as  faithful 
as  she  might  have  been  to  a  husband ;  and  when  he  died  her 
grief  was  intense — ^it  was  like  real  widowhood.  Six  months 
later,  however,  having  met  Count  Gerard  de  Quinsac,  she  had 
again  been  unable  to  resist  her  imperative  need  of  adoration, 
and  an  intrigue  had  followed. 

'Have  you  been  ill,  my  dear  Gerard?'  she  inquired, 
noticmg  the  young  man's  embarrassment.  *  Are  you  hidmg 
some  worry  from  me  ?  ' 

She  was  ten  years  older  than  he  was;  and  she  clung 
desperately  to  this  last  passion  of  hers,  revolting  at  the 
thought  of  growing  old,  and  resolved  upon  every  effort  to 
keep  the  young  man  beside  her. 

'  No,  I  am  hiding  nothing,  I  assure  you,'  replied  the  Count. 
'  But  my  mother  has  had  much  need  of  me  recently.' 

She  continued  looking  at  him,  however,  with  anxious 
passion,  finding  him  so  tall  and  aristocratic  of  mien,  with  his 
regular  features  and  dark  hair,  and  moustaches  which  were 
always  most  carefully  tended.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  France,  and  resided  on  a  ground  floor 
in  the  Bue  St.  Dominique  with  his  widowed  mother, 
who  had  been  ruined  by  her  adventurously  inclined  husband, 
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BsA  had  at  most  an  ineoxne  oi  some  fifteen  thousand  franoa^ 
to  live  apon.    Gerard,  for  his  paxt,  had  never  done  anything. 
Ck)ntentmg  himself  with  his  one  year  of  obligatory  military 
servicei  he  had  renonnoed  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  renotmoed  that  of  diplomaq^y  the  only  one  that 
offered  him  an  opening  of  any  dignity.    He  spent  his  days  in 
tiiat  busy  idleness  common  to  all  young  men  who  lead  '  Paris 
life.'    And  his  mother,  haughtily  severe  though  she  was, 
seemed  to  excuse  this,  as  if  in  her  opinion  a  man  of  his  birth 
was  bound  by  way  of  protest  to  keep  apart  from  official  life 
under  a  Bepublic    However,  she  no  doubt  hadmore  intimate, 
more  disturoing  reasons  for  indulgence.    Bhe  had  nearly 
lost  him  when  he  was  only  seven,  through  an  attack  of  brain 
fever.    At  eighteen  he  had  complained  of  his  heart,  and  the 
doctors  had  recommended  that  he  should  be  treated  gently  in 
all  respects.    She  knew,  therefore,  what  a  lie  lurked  behind  his 
proud  demeanour,  within  his  lof  fy  figure,  that  haughty  faqadt 
of  his  race.    He  was  but  dust,  ever  threatened  with  illness 
and  collapse.    In  the  depths  of  his  seeming  virility  there  was 
merely  girlish  abandon ;  and  he  was  simply  a  weak,  good- 
natured  fellow,  liable   to  every  stumble.    It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  with  his  mother  to  the 
Asylum  of  the  Invalids  of  Labour  that  he  had  first  seen  Eve, 
whom  he  continued  to  meet ;  his  mother,  closing  her  eves  to 
this  culpable  connection  in  a  sphere  of  socie^  which  she 
treated  with  contempt,  in  the  same  way  as  she  had  closed 
them  to  so  many  other  acts  of  folly,  whidh  she  had  forgiven 
because  she  regfurded  them  as  the  mere  lapses  of  an  ailing 
child.    Moreover,  Eve  bad  made  a  conquest  of  Madame  do 
Quinsac,  who  was  very  pious,  by  an  action  which  had  recently 
amazed  society.    It  had  been  suddenly  learnt  that  she  had 
allowed  Monseigneur  Martha  to  convert  her  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.    This  thing,  which  she  had  refused  to  do  when 
solicited  by  her  lawful  husband,  she  had  since  done  in  the  hope 
of  ensuring  herself  a  lover's  eternal  affection.    And  all  Paris 
was    still   stirred   by  the   magnificence   exhibited   at    the 
Madeleine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  that  Jewess  of 
five-and-forty,  whose  beauty  and  whose  tears  had  upset  every 
heart. 

Gerard,  on  his  side,  was  still  flattered  by  the  deep  and 
tonching  tenderness  shown  to  him ;  but  weariness  was  coming, 
foA  he  had  already  sought  to  break  off  the  connection  by 
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BToiding  any  farther  assignatiQiuK.  He  well  nncLerstoofl  Eve's 
glances  and  her  tears,  and  though  he  was  moved  at  si^ht  of 
them,  he  tried  to  exoose  hunsdi.  '  I  assure  you,'  said  he, 
'  my  mother  has  kept  me  so  husy  that  I  oould  not  get  away.' 
But  she,  without  a  word,  still  turned  her  tearful  glance  on 
him,  and  weak,  like  herself,  in  desi^dr  that  he  should  have 
been  left  alone  with  her  in  this  f&shion,  he  yielded,  unable  to 
continue  refusmg.  *  Well,  then,'  said  he,  '  this  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock,  Bue  Matignon,  if  you  are  free.' 

He  had  lowered  his  voice  in  speaking,  but  a  slight  rustle 
made  him  turn  his  head  and  start  like  one  in  fault.  It  was 
the  Baroness's  daughter  Oamille  entering  the  room.  She  had 
heard  nothing ;  but  by  the  smile  which  the  others  had  ex- 
changed, by  the  very  quiver  of  the  air,  she  understood 
everything — an  assignation  for  that  very  day  and  at  the  very 
spot  which  she  suspected.  Some  slight  embarrassment  fol- 
lowed, an  exchange  of  anxious  and  evil  glances. 

Oamille,  at  three-and-twenty,  was  a  very  dark  voung 
woman,  short  of  stature  and  somewhat  deformed,  with  her 
left  shoulder  higher  than  the  right.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  of  her  &ther  or  mother  in  her.  Her  case  was  one 
of  those  unforeseen  accidents  in  fiunily  heredity  whidb  make 
people  wonder  whence  they  can  arise.  Her  only  pride  lav  in 
her  beautiful  black  eyes  and  superb  black  hair,  whidi,  imort 
as  she  was,  would,  said  she,  have  sufficed  to  dotiie  her.  But 
her  nose  was  long,  her  face  deviated  to  the  left,  and  her  ohin 
was  pointed.  Her  thin,  witty  and  malicious  lips  bespoke  all 
the  rancour  and  perverse  anger  stored  in  the  heart  of  this 
uncomely  creature,  whom  the  thought  of  her  uncomeUness 
enraged.  However,  the  one  whom  she  most  hated  in  the 
whole  world  was  her  own  mother — that  cmoroBa  who  was  so 
little  fitted  to  be  a  mother,  who  had  never  loved  her,  never 
paid  attention  to  her,  but  had  abandoned  her  to  the  care  of 
servants  from  her  veiy  infancy.  In  this  wise  real  hatred  had 
grown  up  between  the  two  women,  mute  and  frigid  on  the 
one  side,  and  active  and  passionate  on  the  other.  The 
daughter  hated  her  mother  because  she  found  her  beautiful, 
because  she  had  not  been  created  in  the  same  image :  beauti- 
ful with  the  beauty  with  which  her  mother  crushed  her.  Day 
by  day  she  suffered  at  being  sought  by  none,  at  realising  that 
the  adoration  of  one  and  aU  still  went  to  her  mother.  As  she 
was  amusing  in  her  maliciousness,  people  listened  to  her  and 
laughed ;  however,  the  glances  of  all  the  men— even,  flmd 
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Indeed  eBpeciallj,  the  younger  ones — hood  reverted  to  hef 
trinmphant  mother,  who  seemingly  defied  old  age.  In  part 
for  thia  reason  Camille,  with  ferocioua  detenmnation,  had 
decided  that  ahe  would  dispossess  her  mother  of  her  last  lover, 
Gerard,  and  man?  him  herself,  conscious  that  such  a  loss 
would  doabtless  kill  the  Baroness.  Thanks  to  her  promised 
dowry  of  five  millions  of  francs,  the  young  woman  did  not 
lack  Buitora ;  but,  little  flattered  by  their  advances,  she  was 
acoQstomed  to  say,  with  her  mtUicious  laugh :  '  Oh  I  of 
coarse ;  why,  for  five  milliona  they  would  take  a  wife  from  a 
madhouse.'  However,  she  herself  had  really  begun  to  love 
Gerard,  who,  good-natured  aa  ho  waa,  evinced  much  kindness 
towards  thia  suffering  young  woman  whom  nature  had  treated 
BO  harshly.  It  worried  him  to  see  her  forsaken  by  everyone, 
and  little  by  little  he  yielded  to  the  grateful  tenderness  which 
ehe  displayed  towards  him,  happy,  handsome  man  that  he 
was,  at  being  regarded  aa  a  demi<god  and  having  such  a 
slave.  Indeed,  in  his  attempt  to  quit  the  mother  there  was 
certainly  a  thought  of  allowing  the  daughter  to  marry  him, 
which  would  be  an  agreeable  ending  to  it  all ;  though  he  did 
not  as  yet  acknowledge  this,  ashamed  as  he  felt  and  em- 
barrassed by  his  illustrious  name  and  all  the  comphcationa 
and  tears  which  he  foresaw. 

The  silenoe  continued.  Camilla  with  her  piercing  glance, 
as  sharp  as  any  knife,  had  told  her  mother  that  she  know  the 
truth ;  and  then  with  another  and  pain-fraught  glance  she 
had  complained  to  Gerard.  He,  in  order  to  re-eatabUah 
equilibrium,  could  only  think  of  a  comphment ;  '  Good 
morning,  Camille.  Ah  I  that  havana-brown  gown  of  youia 
looks  nioe  I  It's  astonishing  how  well  rather  Bombre  colours 
suit  you." 

Camille  glanced  at  her  mother's  white  robe,  and  then  at 
her  own  dark  gown,  which  scarcely  allowed  her  neck  and 
wrists  to  be  seen.  '  Yes,'  aha  replied,  laughing,  '  I  only  look 
passable  when  I  don't  dress  as  a.  young  girl.' 

Eve,  ill  at  ease,  worried  by  the  growth  of  a  rivalry,  in 
which  she  did  not  as  yet  wish  to  believe,  changed  the 
Oonveraation.     '  lan't  your  brother  there  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Why,  yes,  we  came  down  together.' 

Hyacinthe,  who  came  in  at  that  moment,  ahook  hands 
with  Gerard  in  a  weary  way.  He  waa  twenty,  and  bad 
inherited  his  mother's  pale  blond  hair,  and  her  long  face 
full   of  Oriental  languor;    while  ^m  his  father  he  had 
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derived  his  grey  eyes  and  thick  lips,  eitpressfve  of  nnserapii- 
lous  appetites.  A  wretched  scholar,  regarding  every  profession 
with  the  same  contempt,  he  had  decided  to  do  nothing. 
Spoilt  by  his  father,  he  took  some  little  interest  in  poetry  and 
music,  and  lived  in  an  extraordinary  circle  of  artists,  low 
women,  madmen  and  bandits ;  boasting  himself  of  all  sorts 
of  crimes  and  vices,  professing  the  very  worst  philosophical 
and  social  ideas,  invariably  going  to  extremes — becoming 
in  turn  a  Collectivist,  an  Lidividualist,  an  Anarchist,  a 
Pessimist,  a  Symbolist,  and  what  not  besides;  without, 
however,  ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic,  as  this  conjunction  of 
Catholicity  with  something  else  seemed  to  him  the  supreme 
hon  ton.  In  reality  he  was  simply  empty  and  rather  a  fool. 
In  four  generations  the  vigorous  hungry  blood  of  the  DuviUards, 
after  producing  three  magnificent  beasts  of  prey,  had,  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  contentment  of  every  passion,  ended  in  this 
sorry,  emasculated  creature,  who  was  incapable  alike  of  great 
knavery  or  great  debauchery. 

Camille,  who  was  too  intelligent  not  to  realise  her  brother's 
nothingness,  was  fond  of  teasing  him ;  and  looking  at  him  as 
he  stood  there,  tightly  buttoned  in  his  long  frock-coat  with 
pleated  skirt — a  resurrection  of  the  romantic  period,  which 
he  carried  to  exaggeration — she  resumed :  '  Mamma  has  been 
asking  for  you,  Hyacinthe.  Come  and  show  her  your  gown. 
You  are  the  one  who  would  look  nice  dressed  as  a  young 

girl.' 

However,  he  eluded  her  without  replying.  He  was 
covertly  afraid  of  her,  though  they  lived  together  in  great 
intimacy,  frankly  exchanging  confidences  respecting  their 
perverse  views  of  life.  And  he  directed  a  glance  of  disdain 
at  the  wonderful  basket  of  orchids,  which  seemed  to  him  past 
the  fashion,  far  too  common  nowadays.  For  his  part  he  had 
left  the  lilies  of  life  behind  him,  and  reached  the  ranunculus, 
the  flower  of  blood. 

The  two  last  guests  who  were  expected  now  arrived 
almost  together.  The  first  was  the  investigating  magistrate 
Amadieu,  a  Little  man  of  five-and-forty,  who  was  an  in- 
timate of  the  household  and  had  been  brought  into  notoriety 
by  a  recent  Anarchist  afElEbir.  Between  a  pair  of  fair,  bushy 
whiskers  he  displayed  a  flat,  regular,  judicial  face,  to  which  he 
tried  to  impart  an  expression  of  keenness  by  wearing  a  single 
eyeglass,  behind  which  his  glance  sparkled.  Verv  worldly, 
moreover,  he  belonged  to  the  new  judicial  sohoot  being  a 
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aistinguished  psychologist  and  having  written  a  book  in  reply 
to  the  abuses  of  criminalist  physiology.  And  he  was  also  a 
man  of  great,  tenacious  ambition,  fond  of  notoriety,  and  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  those  resounding  legal  afihirs  which  bring 
glory.  Behind  him  at  last  appeared  General  de  Bozonnet, 
Gerard's  uncle  on  the  maternal  side,  a  tall,  lean  old  man 
with  a  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak.  Chronic  rheumatism  had 
recently  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  service.  Raised 
to  a  colonelcy  after  the  Franco-German  war  in  reward  for  his 
gallant  conduct  at  St.  Privat,  he  had,  in  spite  of  his  extremely 
monarchical  connections,  kept  his  sworn  faith  to  Napoleon 
m.  And  he  was  excused  in  his  own  sphere  of  society  for 
this  species  of  military  Bonapartism,  on  account  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  ne  accused  the  Bepublic  of  having 
ruined  the  army.  Worthy  fellow  that  he  was,  extremely 
fond  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Quinsac,  it  seemed  as  thougn 
he  acted  in  accordance  with  some  secret  desire  of  hers  in 
accepting  the  invitations  of  Baroness  Duvillard,  by  way  of 
rendering  Gerard's  constant  presence  in  her  house  more  natural 
and  excusable. 

However,  the  Baron  and  Duthil  now  returned  from  the 
study,  laughing  loudly  in  an  exaggerated  way,  doubtless  to 
make  the  others  believe  that  they  were  ^uite  easy  in  mind. 
And  one  and  all  passed  into  the  large  dining-room,  where  a 
big  wood  fire  was  burning,  its  gay  flames  lighting  like  a 
ray  of  springtide  the  fine  miJiogany  furniture  of  English 
make  laden  with  silver  and  crystaL  The  room,  of  a  soft 
mossy  green,  had  an  unassuming  charm  in  the  pale  light ; 
and  the  table,  which  in  the  centre  displayed  the  richness  of 
its  covers  and  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  its  linen  adorned 
with  Venetian  point,  seemed  to  have  flowered  miraculously 
with  a  wealth  of  large  tea  roses,  most  admirable  blooms  for 
the  season,  and  of  delicious  perfume. 

The  Baroness  seated  the  General  on  her  right  and  Amadieu 
on  her  left.  The  Baron  on  his  right  placed  Duthil,  and  on 
his  left  G6rard.  Then  the  young  people  installed  themselves 
at  either  end,  Camille  between  Gerard  and  the  General,  and 
Hyacinthe  between  Duthil  and  Amadieu.  And  forthwith, 
from  the  moment  of  starting  on  the  scrambled  eggs  and  truffles, 
conversation  began — ^the  usual  conversation  of  Parisian 
d^ewners,  when  every  event,  ^eat  or  little,  of  the  morning 
or  the  day  before  is  passed  m  review :  the  truths  and  the 
falsehoods  euxront  in  every  sodal  sphere,  the  finandai  scandal 
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and  the  political  adventnze  of  the  hour,  the  novel  that  hai 
just  appeared,  the  play  that  has  just  been  produced,  the  storiea 
which  should  only  be  retailed  in  whispers,  but  which  are 
repeated  aloud.  And  beneath  all  the  light  wit  whidi  oirculateSi 
beneath  all  the  laughter,  which  often  has  a  false  ring,  each 
retains  his  or  her  particidar  worry  or  distress  of  mind,  at  timea 
so  acute  that  it  becomes  perfect  agony. 

With  his  quiet  and  wonted  impudence,  the  Baron,  bravely 
enough,  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  artide  in  the  '  Yoiz  dn 
Peuple.'  '  I  say,  have  you  read  Sagnier's  article  this  morning  ? 
It's  a  good  one ;  he  has  verve^  you  know,  but  what  a  dangerous 
lunatic  he  is  1 ' 

^  This  set  everybody  at  ease,  for  the  article  would  certainly 
have  weighed  upon  the  dijeuner  had  no  one  mentioned  it. 

'It's  the  ''Panama"  dodge  ovei  again  I'  cried  DuthiL 
'  But  no,  no,  we've  had  quite  enough  of  it  1 ' 

'Why,'  resumed  the  Baron,  'the  afEiEdr  of  the  African 
Railway  Lines  is  as  dear  as  spring  water  1  All  those  whom 
Sagnier  threatens  may  deep  in  peace.  The  truth  is  that  it's 
a  scheme  to  upset  Barrouz's  ministry.  Leave  to  interpellate 
will  certaiidy  be  asked  for  this  afternoon.  You'll  see  what  a 
fine  uproar  there'll  be  in  the  Chamber.' 

'That  libellous,  scandal-seeking  press,'  said  Amadieu 
gravely, '  is  a  dissolving  agent  which  will  bring  France  to 
ruin.    We  ought  to  have  laws  against  it.' 

The  General  made  an  angry  gesture :  '  Laws  I  What's  the 
use  of  tiiem,  since  nobody  has  the  courage  to  enforce  them  ? ' 

Silence  fell.  With  a  light,  discreet  step  the  house-steward 
presented  some  grilled  mullet.  So  noiseless  was  the  service 
amid  the  cheerful  perfumed  warmth  that  not  even  the  faintest 
clatter  of  crockery  was  heard.  Without  anyone  knowing  how 
it  had  come  about,  however,  the  conversation  had  suddenly 
changed ;  and  somebody  inquired,  '  So  the  revival  of  the 
piece  is  postponed  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  06rard, '  I  heard  this  morning  that "  Polyeucte  '* 
wouldn't  get  its  turn  till  April  at  the  earliest.' 

At  this  Gamille,  who  hitherto  had  remained  silent, 
watching  the  young  Count  and  seeking  to  win  him  back, 
turned  her  glittering  eyes  upon  her  father  and  mother.  It 
was  a  question  of  that  revival  in  which  Silviane  was  so 
stubbornly  determined  to  make  her  dibut  However,  the 
Baron  and  the  Baroness  evinced  perfect  serenity,  having  long 
been  acquainted  with  all  that  concerned  each  other.    More- 
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over.  Eve  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  passion  to 
think  of  anything  else,  and  the  Baron  too  busy  with  the  fresh 
application  which  he  intended  to  make  in  tempestuous  fashion 
at  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  so  as  to  wrest  Silviane's  engage- 
ment from  those  in  office.  He  contented  himself  with 
saying :  '  How  would  you  have  them  revive  pieces  at  the 
Gom^die  ?    They  have  no  actresses  left  there.* 

'  Oh,  by  the  way,'  the  Baroness  on  her  side  simply  re- 
marked,  '  yesterday,  in  that  play  at  the  Vaudeville,  Delphine 
Yignot  wore  such  an  exquisite  gown.  She's  the  only  one  too 
who  knows  how  to  arrange  her  hair.' 

Thereupon  Duthil,  in  somewhat  veiled  language,  began  to 
relate  a  story  about  Delphine  and  a  well-known  senator.  And 
then  came  another  scandal,  the  sudden  and  almost  suspicious 
deal^  of  a  lady  friend  of  the  DuviUards' ;  whereupon  the 
General,  without  any  transition,  broke  in  to  relieve  his  bitter 
feelings  by  denouncing  the  idiotic  manner  in  which  the  army 
was  now-a-days  organised.  Meantime  the  old  Bordeaux 
glittered  like  ruby  blood  in  the  delicate  crystal  glasses.  A 
truffled  fillet  of  venison  had  just  cast  its  somewhat  sharp  scent 
amidst  the  dying  perfume  of  the  roses,  when  some  asparagus 
made  its  appearance,  a  primetMr  which  once  had  been  so  rare, 
but  which  no  longer  caused  any  astonishment. 

'  Now-a-days  we  get  it  all  through  the  winter,*  said  the 
Baron  with  a  gesture  of  disenchantment. 

'And  so,'  asked  06rard  at  the  same  moment,  'the  Princess 
de  Ham's  matinie  is  for  this  afternoon?' 

Gamille  quickly  intervened.  '  Yes,  this  afternoon.  Shall 
you  go  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  so,  I  sha'n't  be  able,'  replied  the  young 
man  in  embarrassment. 

'Ah  1  that  little  Princess,  she's  really  deranged,  you  know,' 
exclaimed  Duthil.  '  You  are  aware  that  she  calls  herself  a 
widow  7  But  the  truth,  it  seems,  is  that  her  husband,  a  real 
Prince,  connected  with  a  royal  house  and  very  handsome,  is 
travelling  about  the  world  in  ttie  company  of  a  singer.  She,  with 
her  vicious,  urchin-like  face,  preferred  to  come  and  reign  in  Paris, 
in  that  mansion  of  the  Avenue  Hoche,  which  is  certainly  th« 
most  extraordinary  Noah's  ark  imaginable,  with  its  swarming 
of  cosmopolitan  society  indulging  in  every  extravagance  1 ' 

'  Be  quiet,  you  malicious  fellow,*  the  Baroness  gently  in- 
terrupted. '  We,  here,  are  very  fond  of  Bosemonde,  who  is  a 
charming  woman.* 
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'  Oh  1  oertainly,*  Oamille  again  resumed.  '  She  iiiTited 
ns ;  and  we  are  going  to  her  place  by-and-by,  are  we  not, 
mamma?' 

To  avoid  replying,  the  Baroness  pretended  that  she  did 
not  hear ;  whilst  Duthil,  who  seemed  to  be  well-informed 
concerning  the  Princess,  continued  to  make  merry  over  her 
intended  maiinU^  at  which  she  meant  to  produce  some 
Spanish  dancing-girls  whose  performance  was  so  very  in- 
decorous that  all  Paris,  forewarned  of  the  circumstance, 
would  certainly  swarm  to  her  house.  And  he  added :  '  You've 
heard  that  she  has  given  up  painting  ?  Yes,  she  busies  her- 
self with  chemistry  ?  Her  salon  is  Ml  of  Anarchists  now — 
and,  by  the  way,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  cast  her  eyes 
on  you,  my  dear  Hyacinthe.' 

Hyacinthe  had  hitherto  held  his  tongue,  as  if  he  took  no 
interest  in  anything.  '  Oh  1  she  bores  me  to  death,'  he  now 
condescended  to  reply.  '  If  I'm  going  to  her  matinee,  it's 
simply  in  the  hope  of  meeting  my  friend  young  Lord  George 
Eldrett,  who  wrote  to  me  from  London  to  give  me  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Princess's.  And  I  admit  that  hers  is  the  only 
salon  where  I  find  somebody  to  talk  to.' 

'And  so,'  asked  Amadieu  in  an  ironical  way,  'you  have 
now  gone  over  to  Anarchism  ? ' 

With  his  air  of  lofty  elegance  Hyacinthe  imperturbably 
confessed  his  creed :  '  But  it  seems  to  me,  monsieur,  that  in 
these  times  of  universal  baseness  and  ignominy,  no  man  of 
any  distinction  can  be  other  than  an  Anarchist.' 

A  laugh  ran  round  the  table.  Hyacinthe  was  very  much 
spoilt,  and  considered  very  entertaining.  His  father  in  par- 
ticular was  immensely  amused  by  the  notion  that  he  of  all 
men  should  have  an  Anarchist  for  a  son.  However,  the 
General,  in  his  rancorous  moments,  talked  anarchically 
enough  of  blowing  up  a  society  which  was  so  stupid  as  to  let 
itself  be  led  by  half  a  dozen  disreputable  characters.  And, 
indeed,  the  investigating  magistrate,  who  was  gradually 
making  a  specialty  of  Anarchist  affairs,  proved  the  only  one 
who  opposed  the  young  man,  defending  threatened  civilisation 
and  giving  terrifying  particulars  concerning  what  he  called 
the  army  of  devastation  and  massacre.  The  others,  while 
partaking  of  some  delicious  duck's-liver  jP(i^^,  which  the  house- 
steward  handed  them,  continued  smihng.  There  was  so 
much  misery,  said  they;  one  must  take  everything  into 
account;   thmgs  would  surely  end  by  righting  themselveg. 
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And  the  Baion  lumaalf  dedsrod,]!!  •  eoaoiliatoij  Buomer : 
'  B's  eertain  that  <m6  might  do  aomethiiig,  though  nobodj 
knows  exactly  what.  As  fcff  all  sensible  and  moderate  olaunB, 
oh  1  I  agree  to  them  in  adysnoe.  For,  instance,  tiM  lot  of 
the  woddng  classes  maybe  ameliorated,  charitable  enterprises 
may  be  undertaken,  such,  for  instance,  as  our  Asylum  for  the 
Li^alidfl  of  labour,  which  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  (^ 
But  we  must  not  be  asked  for  impossibilities.' 

With  the  dessert  came  a  sudden  spell  of  silence ;  it  was 
asi^  amidst  the  restless  fluttering  of  the  conyersation,  and  the 
jJRziTiflfls  boin  of  the  copious  meal,  each  one's  worry  or 
distress  was  again  wringing  the  heart  and  setting  an  ex- 
pression  of  perturbation  on  the  countenance.  The  nenrous 
absent-mindedness  of  Duthil,  threatened  with  denunoiationi 
was  seen  to  reviye ;  so,  too,  the  anxious  anger  of  the  Baron, 
who  wae  meditating  how  he  might  possibly  manage  to  content 
Bilyiane.  That  woman  was  this  sturdy,  powerful  man's 
taint,  the  secret  sore  which  would  perhaps  end  by  eating  him 
away  and  destroying  him.  But  it  was  the  frightful  drama  in 
which  the  Baroness,  Oamille  and  Gerard  were  concerned  that 
flitted  by  most  yisibly  across  the  foces  of  all  three  of  them : 
that  hateful  riyaliy  of  mother  and  daughter,  contending  for 
the  man  they  loyed.  And,  meantime,  the  olyer-gilt  blades 
of  the  dess^t-kniyes  were  delicately  peeling  choice  fruit. 
And  th^re  were  bunches  of  golden  grapes  looMng  beautifully 
fresh,  and  a  procession  of  sweetmeats  and  little  cakes — an 
inflnity  of  dainties,  oyer  which  the  most  satiated  appetites 
lingered  complacently. 

Then,  just  as  the  finger-glasses  were  being  seryed,  a  foot- 
man  came  and  bent  oyer  the  Baroness,  who  answered  in  an 
undertone,  '  Well,  show  him  into  the  zalon ;  I  will  join  him 
there.'  And  aloud  to  the  others  she  added :  '  It's  Monsieur 
I'Abb^  Fxoment,  who  has  called  and  asks  most  particularly 
to  see  me.  He  won't  be  in  our  way ;  I  think  that  almost  aU 
of  you  know  him.  Oh  1  he's  a  genuine  saint,  and  I  haye 
much  sympathy  for  him.' 

For  a  few  minutes  longer  they  loitered  round  the  table,  and 
then  at  last  quitted  the  dining-room,  which  was  full  of  the 
odours  of  yiands,  wines,  fruits,  and  roses ;  quite  warm,  too,  with 
the  heat  &rown  out  by  the  big  logs  of  firewood,  which  were 
falling  into  embers  amidst  the  somewhat  jumbled  brightness 
of  all  the  crystal  and  silyer,  and  the  pale,  delicate  light  which 
iell  upon  tide  disorderly  table. 
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Pierre  had  remained  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
blue  and  silver  mlofti.  Seeing  a  tray  on  which  the  coffee  and  the 
liqueurs  were  in  readiness,  he  regretted  that  he  had  insisted 
upon  being  received.  And  his  embarrassment  increased  when 
the  company  came  in  rather  noisily,  with  bright  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks.  However,  his  charitable  fervour  had  revived  so 
ardently  within  him  that  he  overcame  this  embarrassment, 
and  all  that  remained  to  him  of  it  was  a  slight  feeling  of 
discomfort  at  bringing  the  whole  frightful  morning  which  he 
had  just  spent  amid  such  scenes  of  wretchedness,  such 
darkness  and  cold,  such  filth  and  hunger,  into  this  brighti 
warm,  perfumed  affluence,  where  the  useless  and  the  super- 
fluous overflowed  around  those  folk  who  seemed  so  gay  at 
having  made  a  delightful  meal. 

However,  the  Baroness  at  once  came  forward  with  G6rard  ; 
for  it  was  through  the  latter,  whose  mother  he  knew,  that  the 
priest  had  been  presented  to  the  DuviUards  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  conversion.  And  as  he  apologised  for  having  called 
at  such  an  inconvenient  hour,  the  Baroness  responded :  '  But 
you  are  always  welcome.  Monsieur  TAbb^.  You  will  allow 
me  just  to  attend  to  my  guests,  won't  you?  I  will  be  with 
you  in  an  instant.' 

She  thereupon  returned  to  the  table  on  which  the  tray 
had  been  placed,  in  order  to  serve  the  coflee  and  the  liqueurs, 
with  her  daughter's  assistance.  Gerard,  however,  remained 
with  Pierre ;  and,  so  it  chanced,  began  to  speak  to  him  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Invalids  of  Labour,  where  they  had  met 
one  another  at  the  recent  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  pavilion  which  was  being  erected,  thanks  to  a  handsome 
donation  of  100,000  francs  made  by  Baron  Duvillard.  So 
far,  the  enterprise  only  comprised  four  pavilions  out  of  the 
fourteen  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  on  the  vast  site  given 
by  the  City  of  Paris  on  the  peninsula  of  Gennevilliers  ;^  and 
80  the  subscription  fund  remained  open.  And,  indeed,  no  little 
noise  was  made  over  this  charitable  enterprise,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  complete  and  peremptory  reply  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  those  evilly  disposed  persons  who  charged  the  satiated 
bov/rgeoisie  with  doing  nothing  for  the  workers.  But  the 
truth  was  that  a  magnificent  chapel,  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  site,  had  absorbed  two-thirds  of  the  funds  hitherto 
collected.    Numerous  lady  patronesses,  chosen  from  all  the 

'This  Bo^oalled  peninsola  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Paris,  and  if 
formed  by  the  windings  of  the  H^9,^Tram» 
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*w0dd8 '  of  Paris— the  BaraneflB  Dirallaiia,  the  OonnteaB  d« 
Qiiixisao,  the  Prinoesa  Bosemonde  de  Ham,  and  a  BOoze  of 
others — ^were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  keeping  the  enterprise 
ahve  by  dint  of  eollections  and  fuicr  bazaars.  But  saooess 
had  been  chiefly  obtained  thanks  to  the  happy  idea  of  ridding 
the  ladies  of  all  the  weighty  oares  of  organisation  by  ohoosing 
as  managing  director  a  certain  Fonsdgae,  who,  besides  being  a 
deputy  and  editor  of  the '  Globe '  newspaper,  was  a  prodigious 
promoter  of  all  sorts  of  enterprises.  And  the  *  Globe '  never 
paused  in  its  propaganda,  but  answered  the  attacks  of  the 
revolutionaries  by  extolling  the  inexhaustible  charity  of  the 
governing  classes  in  such  wise  that  at  the  last  elections  the 
enterprise  had  served  as  a  victorious  electoral  weapon. 

However,  Gamille  was  walking  about  with  a  steaming  cup 
of  coffee  in  her  hand.  '  Will  you  take  some  coffee,  Monsieur 
TAbb^  ? '  she  inquired. 

'  No,  thank  you,  mademoiselle.* 

'  A  glass  of  Chartreuse  then  ? ' 

'No,  thank  vou.' 

Then,  everybody  being  served,  the  Baroness  came  back  and 
said  amiably :  '  Well,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,  what  do  you  desire 
of  me?' 

Pierre  began  to  speak  almost  in  an  undertone,  his  throat 
eontracting  and  his  heart  beating  with  emotion.  'I  have 
oome,  madame,  to  apjoeal  to  your  ^eat  kmdness  of  heart. 
This  morning,  in  a  frightful  house  in  the  Bue  des  Saules, 
behind  Montmartre,  I  beheld  a  sight  which  utterly  upset  me. 
You  can  have  no  idea  what  an  abode  of  misery  and  suffering 
it  was ;  its  inmates  without  fire  or  bread,  the  men  reduced  to 
idleness  because  there  is  no  work,  the  mothers  having  no 
more  milk  for  their  babes,  the  children  barely  clad,  coughing 
and  shivering.  And  among  all  these  horrors  I  saw  the  worst, 
the  most  abominable  of  all — ^an  old  workman,  laid  on  his  back 
by  age,  dying  of  hunger,  huddled  on  a  heap  of  rags,  in  a  nook 
which  a  dog  would  not  even  accept  as  a  kennel.' 

He  tried  to  recount  things  as  discreetly  as  possible, 
frightened  by  the  very  words  he  spoke,  the  horrors  he  had  to 
relate  in  that  sphere  of  superlative  luxury  and  enjoyment, 
before  those  happy  ones  who  possessed  all  the  gifts  of  this 
world ;  for — to  use  a  slang  expression — ^he  fully  realised  that 
he  sang  out  of  tune,  and  in  most  uncourteous  fashion.  What 
a  strange  idea  of  his  to  have  called  at  the  hour  when  one  has 
just  finished  d^jmner^  when  the  aroma  of  hpt  coffee  flatter 
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hftppy  digestion  I  Kevertheless  he  went  on,  anfl  even  enfleS 
by  raising  his  voice,  yielding  to  the  feeling  of  rerolt  which 
gradually  stirred  him ;  going  to  the  end  of  his  terrible  narra- 
tive, naming  Lavenve,  insisting  on  the  unjust  abandonment 
in  which  the  old  man  was  left,  and  asking  for  sucoour  in  the 
name  of  human  compassion.  And  the  whole  company 
approached  to  listen  to  him ;  he  could  see  the  Baron  and 
ihe  General,  and  Duthil  and  Amadien  in  front  of  him,  sipping 
their  coffee,  in  silence,  without  a  gesture. 

'Well,  madame,'  he  concluded,  'it  seemed  to  me  that 
one  could  not  leave  that  old  man  an  hour  longer  in  such  a 
frightful  position,  and  that  this  very  evening  you  would  have 
the  extreme  goodness  to  have  him  admitted  into  the  Asylum 
of  the  Invalids  of  Labour,  which  is,  I  think,  the  proper  and 
only  place  for  him.' 

Tears  had  moistened  Eve's  beautiful  eyes.  Bhe  was  in 
consternation  at  so  sad  a  story  coming  to  her  to  spoil  her 
afternoon,  when  she  was  lookmg  forward  to  her  assignation 
with  Gerard.  WeaJk  and  indolent  as  she  was,  lacMng  all 
initiative,  too  much  occupied  moreover  with  her  own  person, 
she  had  only  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  conunittee  on 
the  condition  that  all  administrative  worries  were  to  fall  on 
Fonsdgue.  'Ah  1  Monsieur  I'Abb^,'  she  murmured,  'you  rend 
my  heart.  But  I  can  do  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  I  assure 
you.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  we  have  already  inquired  into 
the  afihir  of  that  man  Laveuve.  With  us,  you  know,  there 
must  be  the  most  serious  guarantees  with  regard  to  every 
admission.  A  reporter  is  chosen  who  has  to  give  us  full  infor- 
mation. Wasn't  it  you.  Monsieur  Duthil,  vmo  were  charged 
with  this  man  Laveuve's  affiur  ? ' 

The  d^uty  was  finiidiing  a  glass  of  Chartreuse.  '  Tes,  it 
was  I.  That  fine  fellow  played  you  a  comedy,  Monsieur 
I'Abb^.  He  isn't  at  all  ill,  and  if  .you  left  him  any  money  you 
may  be  sure  he  went  down  to  dnnk  it  as  soon  as  you  were 
gone.  For  he  is  always  drunk ;  and,  besides  that,  he  has  the 
most  hateful  disposition  imaginable,  crying  out  from  morning 
till  evening  against  the  bowgeois,  and  saying  that  if  he  had 
any  strength  left  in  his  arms  he  would  undertake  to  blow  up 
the  whole  show.  And,  moreover,  he  won't  go  into  the  asylum ; 
he  says  that  it's  a  rerl  prison,  where  one's  guarded  by  Beguins 
who  force  one  to  hear  masS)  a  dirty  convent  where  the  gates 
are  shut  at  nine  in  the  evening !  And  there  are  so  many  of 
them  like  that,  w1k>  rather  than  be  succoured  prefer  meix 
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lioeriy,  with  oold  and  hunger  and  death.  Well,  then,  let  the 
Lavenves  die  in  the  street,  sinoe  thej  refuse  to  he  with  ne, 
and  be  warm,  and  eat  in  onr  asjlmns  f ' 

The  General  and  Amadieu  nodded  their  heads  approvingly. 
But  Duvillard  showed  himself  more  generous.  '  No,  no,  in* 
deed  1  A  man's  a  man  after  all,  and  should  be  snocoured  in 
spite  of  himself.' 

Bye,  however,  in  despair  at  the  idea  that  she  would  be 
robbed  of  her  afternoon,  struggled  and  sought  for  reasons.  'I 
assure  vou  that  mv  hands  are  altogether  tied.  Monsieur 
rAbb6  does  not  doubt  my  heart  or  mv  seaL  But  how  can  I 
possibly  assemble  the  committee  without  a  few  days'  delay  t 
And  I  have  particular  reasons  for  coming  to  no  decision, 
especially  in  an  afGeur  which  has  already  been  inquired  into 
and  pronounced  upon,  without  the  committee's  sanction.' 
Then,  all  at  once  she  found  a  solution :  *  What  I  advise  you  to 
do,  Monsieur  1' Abb6,  is  to  go  at  once  to  see  Monsieur  Fonsdgne, 
our  managing  director.  He  alone  can  act  in  an  urgent  case, 
for  he  knows  that  the  ladies  have  unlimited  confided  in  him 
and  approve  everything  he  does.' 

<  You  will  find  Fonsdgue  at  the  Chamber,'  added  Duthil 
BmiHng ;  '  only  the  sitting  will  be  a  warm  one,  and  I  doubt 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  have  a  comfortable  chat  with  him.' 

Pierre,  whose  heart  had  contracted  yet  more  painfully, 
insisted  on  the  subject  no  further,  but  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  see  Fonsdgue,  and  in  any  event  obtain  from  mm  a 
promise  that  the  wretched  Laveuve  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Asylum  that  very  eyening.  Then  he  lingered  in  the  zalcm 
for  a  few  minutes  listening  to  O^rard,  who  obligingly  pointed 
out  to  him  how  he  might  best  convince  the  deputy,  which 
was  by  alleging  how  bad  an  effect  such  a  story  might  haye 
should  it  be  brought  to  light  by  tibe  revolutionary  newspapers. 
However,  the  guests  were  beginning  to  take  their  leave. 
The  General,  as  he  went  off,  came  to  ask  his  nephew  if  he 
should  see  him  that  afternoon  at  his  mother's,  Madame  de 
Quinsac,  whose  *  day '  it  was :  a  question  which  the  young 
man  answered  with  an  evasive  gesture  when  he  noticed  that 
both  Eve  and  Oamille  were  looking  at  him.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  Amazon,  who  hurried  off  saying  that  a  serious  affair 
required  his  presence  at  the  Palace  of  Justice.  And  Duthil 
soon  followed  Mm  in  order  to  repair  to  the  Chamber. 

Til  see  you  betwe^i  four  and  five  at  Silviane's,  eh?* 
said  the  Baron  as  he  conducted  him  to  the  door.    <  Come  and 
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tell  me  what  occurs  at  the  Ghambec  in  consequenoe  of  thai 
odions  article  of  Sagnier's.  I  must  at  all  events  know.  For 
zny  part  I  shall  go  to  the  Fine  Arts  Office,  to  settle  that 
amdr  of  the  Gom^die ;  and  besides,  I've  some  oaJls  to  make, 
some  contractors  to  see,  and  a  big  lannching  and  advertise- 
ment afEioir  to  settle.' 

'  It's  understood  then,  between  four  and  five,  at  Silviane's,' 
said  the  deputy,  who  went  off  again  mastered  by  his  vague 
uneasiness,  his  anxiety  as  to  what  turn  that  nasty  afEair  of 
the  African  Railway  Lines  might  take. 

And  all  of  them  had  forgotten  Laveuve,  the  miserable 
wretch  who  lay  at  death's  door;  and  all  of  them  were 
hasteziing  away  to  their  business  or  their  passions,  caught  in 
the  toils,  sinking  under  the  grindstone  and  whisked  away  by 
that  rush  of  all  Paris,  whose  fever  bore  them  along,  throwing 
one  against  another  in  an  ardent  scramble,  in  which  the 
sole  question  was  who  should  pass  over  the  others  and  crush 
them. 

'And  so,  mamma,'  said  Gamille,  who  continued  to 
scrutinise  her  mother  and  06rard, '  you  are  going  to  take  ua 
to  the  Princess's  matmM.* 

'By-and-by,  yes.  Only  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  stay  there 
with  you.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Salmon  about  my 
corsage  this  morning,  and  I  must  absolutely  go  to  try  it  on 
at  four  o'clock.' 

By  the  slight  trembling  of  her  mother's  voice  the  girl 
felt  certain  that  she  was  telling  a  falsehood,  '  Oh  1 '  said 
she, '  I  thought  you  were  only  going  to  tij  it  on  to-morrow. 
In  that  case  I  suppose  we  are  to  go  and  call  for  you  at 
Salmon's  with  the  carriage  on  leaving  the  matinU  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,  my  dear  1  One  never  Imows  when  one  will  be 
free ;  and  besides,  if  I  have  a  moment,  I  shall  call  at  the 

Gamille's  secret  rage  brought  almost  a  murderous  glare 
to  her  dark  eyes.  The  truth  was  evident.  But  however 
passionately  she  might  desire  to  set  some  obstacle  across 
her  mother's  path,  she  could  not,  dared  not  carry  matters 
any  further.  In  vain  had  she  attempted  to  implore  Odrard 
with  her  eyes.  He  was  waiting  to  take  his  leave,  and 
averted  his  p;aze.  Pierre,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  many  thmgs  since  he  had  frequented  the  house,  noticed 
how  all  three  of  them  quivered,  and  divined  thereby  the 
mute  and  terrible  drama. 
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At  tliis  moment,  however,  Hjaemthe,  stretched  in  an  arm- 
chair,  and  mnnching  an  ether  capaule,  the  only  liqueur  in 
which  he  indulged,  raised  hia  voice ;  '  For  my  part,  you  knoWi 
I'm  going  to  the  Exposition  du  Lis.  All  Paris  is  Hiranning 
there.  There's  one  painting  in  particular,  "  The  Rape  of  a 
Soul,"  which  it's  absolutely  necessary  for  one  to  have  seen.' 

'  Well,  but  I  don't  refuse  to  drive  you  there,'  resumed  ths 
Baroness.  '  Before  going  to  the  Princess's  we  can  look  in  at 
that  exhibition.' 

'That's  it,  that's  it,'  hastily  exclaimed  Camille,  who, 
though  she  harshly  derided  the  symbohst  painters  as  a  rule, 
now  doubtless  desired  to  delay  her  mother.  Then,  forcing 
herself  to  smile,  she  asked :  '  Won't  you  risk  a  look-in  at  the 
Exposition  du  Lis  with  us.  Monsieur  Gerard  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,"  replied  the  Count,  '  I  want  to  walk,  I  shall 
go  with  Monsieur  I'Abb^  Froment  as  far  as  the  Chamber.' 

Thereupon  he  took  leave  of  mother  and  daughter,  kissing 
the  hand  of  each  in  turn.  It  had  just  occurred  to  him  that 
to  while  away  his  time  be  also  might  call  for  a  moment  at 
Eilviane's,  where,  hke  the  others,  he  had  his  entrSts.  On 
reaching  the  cold  and  solemn  courtyard  he  said  to  the  priest, 
'Ah I  it  does  one  good  to  breathe  a  Httle  cool  air.  They 
keep  their  rooms  too  hot,  and  all  those  fowers,  too,  give  ons 
the  headache.' 

Pierre  for  his  part  was  going  off  with  hia  brain  in  a  whirl, 
bis  hands  feverish,  his  sensea  oppressed  by  all  the  luxury 
which  he  left  behind  him,  like  the  dream  of  some  glowing, 
perfumed  paradise  where  only  the  elect  have  their  abode.  At 
the  same  time  his  reviving  thirst  for  charity  had  becomo 
keener  than  ever,  and  without  hstening  to  the  Count,  who 
was  speaking  very  affectionately  of  hia  mother,  he  reflected 
&s  to  how  he  might  obtain  Laveuve's  admission  to  the  Asylum 
from  Fons^gue.  However,  when  the  door  of  the  mansion 
had  closed  behind  them  and  they  had  taken  a  few  steps  along 
the  street,  it  occurred  to  Pierre  that  a  moment  previously  a 
sudden  vision  had  met  his  gaze.  Had  he  not  seen  a  workman 
carrying  a  tool-bag,  standing  and  waiting  on  the  toot  pave- 
ment across  the  road,  gazing  at  that  monumental  door, 
closed  upon  so  much  fabulous  wealth — a  workman  in  whom 
he  &noied  he  had  recognised  Salvat,  that  hungry  fellow  who 
had  gone  off  that  morning  in  search  of  work  ?  At  thia 
thought  Pierre  hastily  turned  round.  Buch  wretchedness  in 
face  of  so  much  affluence  and  enjoyment  made  him  feol 
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imxious.  But  the  workman,  disturbed  in  his  contemplation, 
and  possibly  fearing  that  he  had  been  recognised,  was  going 
off  wil^  dragging  step.  And  now,  getting  only  a  back  view 
of  him,  Pierre  hesitated,  and  ended  by  thinking  that  he  most 
have  been  mistaken. 


m 

BAKTBBS  AND  BUIdEBB 

Whhn  Abb£  Froment  was  about  to  enter  the  Palais-Bourbon 
he  r^nemb^red  he  had  no  admission  card,  and  he  was  making 
up  his  mind  l^at  he  would  simply  ask  for  Fons^gue,  though 
he  was  not  known  to  him,  when,  on  reaching  the  vestibule,  he 

C dived  M^ge,  the  OoUectivist  deputy,  with  whom  he  had 
me  acquainted  in  his  days  of  militant  charity  in  the 
poverty-stricken  Gharonne  district. 

'  What !  you-here  ?  You  surely  have  not  come  to  evangelise 
us  ? '  said  M^ge. 

'  No,  I've  come  to  see  Monsieur  Fonsdgue  on  an  urgent 
matter,  about  a  poor  fellow  who  cannot  wait/ 

'Fonsdgue?  I  don't  know  if  he  has  arrived.  Wait  a 
moment.'  And  stopping  a  short,  dark  young  fellow  with  a 
sharp,  ^  air,  M^ge  said  to  him :  'Massot,  here's  Monsieur 
TAbb^  Froment,  who  wants  to  speak  to  your  governor 
at  once.' 

'  The  governor  ?  But  he  isn't  here.  I  left  him  at  the 
office  of  the  paper,  where  he'll  be  detained  for  another  quarter 
of  an  hour.  However,  if  Monsieur  rAbb6  likes  to  wait  he 
will  surely  see  him  here.' 

Thereupon  M^  ushered  Piene  into  ttie  large  waiting- 
hall,  the  Salle  des  rag  Perdus,  which  in  other  moments  looked 
80  vast  and  cold  with  its  bronze  Minerva  and  Laocoon,  and 
its  bflffe  waMs  on  i^ch  the  pale  mournful  winter  light  fell 
from  the  glass  doors  oommunieating  with  the  garden.  Just 
then,  however,  it  was  OTowded,  and  warmed,  so  to  say,  by 
the  f everifidi  agitation  of  the  many  groups  of  men  that  had 
gathered  here  and  th«*e,  and  the  constant  coming  and  going 
of  those  who  hastened  through  the  throng.  Mo^  of  these 
were  deputies,  but  there  were  also  numerous  journalists  and 
inquisitive  visitors.  And  a  growing  uprosiT  prevailed : 
ooUoquies  now  in  ondM^nes,  now  in  loud  voioes,  exolama« 
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tions  anfl  bttrsts  ot  knghter,  amidst  no  little  passionate 
gesticnlation.  Mdge's  letntn  into  the  tomxQt  seemed  to  fan 
it.  He  was  tall,  apostolioally  thin,  and  somewhat  neglectful 
of  his  person,  loolang  already  old  and  worn  for  his  age,  which 
was  bnt  five  and  forty,  though  his  eves  sidll  glowed  with 
youth  behind  the  glasses  which  never  left  his  beak-like  nose. 
And  he  had  a  warm  but  grating  voice,  and  had  always  been 
known  to  cough,  living  on  solely  because  he  was  bitterly  intent 
on  doing  so  in  order  to  realise  the  dream  of  social  reorganisation 
whicdi  haunted  him.  The  son  of  a  poorly  circumstanced 
medical  man  of  a  northern  town,  he  had  come  to  Paris  when 
very  young,  Hving  there  during  tiie  Empire  on  petty  news- 
paper and  other  unknown  work,  and  first  making  a  reputation 
as  an  orator  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  time.  Then,  after 
&e  war,  having  become  the  chief  of  the  Gollectivist  party, 
thanks  to  his  ardent  faith  and  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
his  fighting  nature,  he  had  at  last  managed  to  enter  ilie 
Chamber,  where,  brimful  of  information,  he  fought  for 
his  ideas  with  fierce  determination  and  obstinacy,  l&e  a 
doctrmadre  who  has  decided  in  his  own  mind  what  the  world 
ought  to  be,  and  who  regulates  in  advance,  and  bit  by  bit,  the 
whole  dogma  of  Oollectivism.  However,  sinee  he  had  taken 
pay  as  a  deputy  the  outside  Socialists  had  looked  upcm  him 
as  a  mere  rhetorician,  an  aspiring  dictator  who  cmly  tried  to 
oast  society  in  a  new  mould  for  the  purpose  of  subordinating 
it  to  his  personal  views  and  ruling  it. 

'You  know  what  is  going  on?'  he  said  to  Piene.  '  This 
is  another  nice  afiEedr,  is  it  not?  But  what  would  you  have  t 
We  are  in  mud  to  oar  very  ears.' 

He  had  formerly  conceived  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
priest,  whom  he  had  found  so  gentle  with  all  who  suffered, 
and  so  desirous  of  social  regeneration.  And  the  priest  himself 
had  ended  by  taking  an  interest  in  tiiis  authoritarian  dreamer, 
who  was  resolved  to  make  men  happy  in  spite  even  of  them- 
selves. He  knew  that  he  was  poor,  and  led  a  retired  life  with 
his  wife  and  four  children,  to  whom  he  was  devoted. 

'  You  can  well  understand  that  I  am  no  ally  of  Sagnier's,* 
Mdge  resumed.  '  But  as  he  chose  to  speak  out  this  morning  and 
tiireaten  to  publish  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  taken 
bribes,  we  can't  allow  ourselves  to  pass  as  accomplices  any 
farther.  It  has  long  been  said  that  there  was  some  nasty 
jobbery  in  that  suspicious  affair  of  the  African  Railways.  And 
flie  wcMBst  is  that  two  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  are  in 
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Jaestion ;  for  three  years  ago,  when  the  Ohambers  dealt  with 
)uvillard's  scheme,  JSarronx  was  at  the  Home  Department, 
and  Monferrand  at  that  of  Public  Works.  Now  that  tiiey 
have  come  back  again,  Monferrand  at  the  Home  Department 
and  Barroux  at  that  of  Finance,  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Gooncil,  it  isn't  possible,  is  it  ?  for  us  to  do  otherwise  than 
compel  them  to  enlighten  us,  in  their  own  interest  even,  about 
their  former  goings-on.  No,  no,  they  can  no  longer  keep 
silence,  and  I've  announced  that  I  intend  to  interpellate  them 
this  very  day.' 

It  was  tiie  announcement  of  Mdge's  interpellation,  fol- 
lowing the  terrible  article  of  the  'Yoix  du  Peuple,'  which  thus 
set  the  lobbies  in  an  uproar.  And  Pierre  remained  rather 
scared  at  this  big  political  affair  falling  into  the  midst  of  his 
scheme  to  save  a  wretched  pauper  from  hunger  and  death. 
Thus  he  listened  without  fully  understanding  the  explana- 
tions which  the  Socialist  deputy  was  passionately  giving  him, 
while  all  around  them  the  uproar  increased,  and  bursts  of 
laughter  rang  out,  testifying  to  the  astonishment  which  the 
others  felt  at  seeing  Mdge  in  conversation  with  a  priest. 

'  How  stupid  they  are  1 '  said  Mdge  disdainfully.  '  Do  they 
think,  then,  that  I  eat  a  cassock  for  dijewner  every  morning? 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment.  GomOi 
take  a  place  on  that  seat  and  wait  for  Fons^gue.' 

Then  he  himself  plunged  into  all  the  turmoil,  and  Pierre 
realised  that  his  best  course  was  to  sit  down  and  wait  quietly. 
His  surroundings  began  to  influence  and  interest  him,  and  he 
gradually  forgot  Laveuve  for  the  passion  of  the  Parliamentary 
crisis  amidst  which  he  found  himself  cast.  The  frightful  Panama 
adventure  was  scarcely  over ;  he  had  followed  the  progress  of 
that  tragedy  with  the  anguish  of  a  man  who  every  night 
expects  to  hear  the  tocsin  sound  the  last  hour  of  olden,  agonising 
society.  And  now  a  little  Panama  was  beginning,  a  fresh 
crackmg  of  the  social  edifice,  an  affair  such  as  had  been 
frequent  in  all  parliaments  in  connection  with  big  financial 
questions,  but  one  which  acquired  mortal  gravity  from  the 
circumstajices  in  which  it  came  to  the  front.  That  story  of 
the  African  Bailway  Lines,  that  little  patch  of  mud,  stirred 
up  and  exhaling  a  perturbing  odour,  and  suddenly  fomenting 
so  much  emotion,  fear,  and  anger  in  the  Chamber,  was  after 
all  but  an  opportunity  for  political  strife,  a  field  on  which  the  ^ 

voracious  appetites  of  the  various  '  groups '  would  take  exercise  '*' 

and  sharpen ;  and,  at  bottom,  the  sole  question  was  that  of 
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overthrowing  the  mmistty  and  replacing  it  by  another.  Only, 
behind  all  that  lust  of  power,  uat  oontinnons  onslanght  of 
ambition,  what  a  distressful  prey  was  stirring — ^the  whole 
people  with  all  its  poverty  and  its  sufferings ! 

Pierre  noticed  that  Massot — '  little  Massot/  as  he  was  gene- 
rally  called  —had  jnst  seated  himself  on  the  bench  beside  him. 
Witibi  his  livelj^  eye  and  ready  ear  listening  to  everything  and 
noting  it,  glidmg  everywhere  with  his  ferret-like  air,  Massot 
was  not  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  gallery  man,  buthadsimplv 
scented  a  stormy  debate,  and  come  to  see  if  he  could  not  pick 
up  material  for  some  occasional  *  copy/  And  this  priest  lost 
in  the  midst  of  the  ttirong  doubtless  interested  him. 

'  Have  a  little  patience.  Monsieur  I'Abb^,'  said  he,  with  the 
amiable  gaiety  of  a  young  gentleman  who  makes  fun  of  every- 
thing. '  The  governor  will  certainly  come,  for  he  knows  well 
enough  that  they  are  going  to  heat  the  oven  here.  Ton  are 
not  one  of  his  constituents  from  La  Gorrdze,  are  you  ?  * 

'  No,  no  1  I  bdong  to  Paris ;  I've  come  on  account  of  a 
poor  fellow  whom  I  v^sh  to  get  admitted  into  the  Asylum  of 
the  Invalids  of  Labour.' 

*  Oh  I  all  right.    Well,  I'm  a  chUd  of  Paris,  too.' 

Then  Massot  laughed.  And  indeed  he  was  a  child  of 
Paris,  son  of  a  chemist  of  the  St.  Denis  district,  and  an  ex- 
dnnce  of  the  Lycte  Charlemagne,  where  he  had  not  even 
finished  his  studies.  He  had  fuled  entirely,  and  at  eighteen 
Tears  of  age  had  found  himself  cast  into  journalism  with 
barely  sufficient  knowledge  of  orthography  for  that  calling. 
And  for  twelve  years  now,  as  he  often  said,  he  had  been  a 
rolling  stone,  wandering  through  all  spheres  of  society,  con- 
fessing some  and  guessing  at  oilers.  He  had  seen  everything, 
and  b^me  disgusted  witih  everytiiing,  no  longer  believing  in 
the  existence  of  great  men,  or  of  truth,  but  living  peacefully 
enough  on  universal  malice  and  folly.  He  naturally  had  no 
litersjy  ambition — in  fact  he  professed  a  deliberate  contempt 
for  literature.  Withal,  he  was  not  a  fool,  but  wrote  in 
accordance  with  no  matter  what  views  in  no  matter  what 
newspaper,  haying  neither  conviction  nor  belief,  but  quietly 
claiming  the  right  to  say  whatever  he  pleased  to  the  public, 
on  condition  that  he  either  amused  or  impassioned  it. 

•  And  so,'  said  he,  '  you  know  M5ge,  Monsieur  I'Abbi  ? 
What  a  study  in  character,  eh  ?  A  big  child,  a  dreamer  of 
dreams  in  the  skin  of  a  terrible  sectarian  I  Oh  1 1  have  had 
a  deal  of  intercourse  with  him ;  I  know  him  thoroughly.    You 
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ore  no  doubt  aware  that  he  lives  on  with  the  everlasting  oon- 
viction  that  he  will  attain  to  power  in  six  months'  time,  and 
that  between  evening  and  morning  he  will  have  estabUshed 
that  famous  Gollectivist  community  whioh  is  to  succeed 
capitalist  society,  just  as  day  follows  night.  And,  by  the  way, 
as  regards  his  interpellation  to-day,  he  \a  convinced  that  in 
overthrowing  the  Barroux  ministry  he'll  be  hastening  his 
own  turn.  His  system  is  to  use  up  his  adversaries.  How 
many  times  haven't  I  heard  him  making  his  calculations : 
there's  such  an  one  to  be  used  up,  then  such  an  one,  and  then 
such  an  one,  so  that  he  himself  may  at  last  reign.  And  it's 
always  to  come  off  in  six  months  at  tiie  latest.  The  misfortune 
is,  however,  that  others  are  always  springing  up,  and  so  his 
turn  never  comes  at  all.' 

Little  Massot  openly  made  merry  over  it.  Then,  slightly 
lowering  his  voice,  he  asked :  '  And  Sagnier,  do  you  know 
him  ?  No  ?  Do  you  see  that  red-haired  man  with  the  buU'g 
neck — the  one  who  looks  like  a  butcher  ?  That  one  yonder, 
who  is  talking  in  a  little  group  of  frayed  frock-coats.' 

Pierre  at  last  perceived  the  man  in  question.  He  had 
broad  red  ears,  a  hanging  under-lip,  a  large  nose,  and  big, 
projecting  dull  eyes. 

'  I  know  that  one  thoroughly  as  well,'  continued  Massot ; 
'  I  was  on  the  "  Yoix  du  Peuple  "  under  him  before  I  went  on 
the  ''  Globe."  The  one  thing  that  nobody  is  exactly  aware  of 
is  whence  Sagnier  first  came.  He  long  dragged  out  his  life 
in  the  lower  depths  of  journalism,  doing  nothing  at  all 
brilliant,  but  wild  with  ambition  and  appetite.  Perhaps  you 
remember  the  first  hubbub  he  made — ^that  rather  dirtv  affair 
of  a  new  Louis  XYU.  which  he  tried  to  launch,  and  which 
made  him  the  extraordinary  Boyalist  that  he  still  is.  Then 
it  occurred  to  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  masses,  and 
he  made  a  display  of  vengeful  Catholic  socialism,  attacking 
the  Bepublic  and  all  the  abominations  of  the  times  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  morality,  under  the  pretext  of  curing 
them.  He  began  with  a  series  of  sketches  of  financiers,  a 
mass  of  dirty,  uncontrolled,  unproved  tittle-tattle,  which 
ought  to  have  led  him  to  prison,  but  which  met,  as  you 
know,  with  such  wonderful  success  when  gathered  together  in 
a  volume.  And  he  goes  on  in  the  same  style  in  the  ''  Yoix  du 
Peuple,"  which  he  himself  made  a  success  at  the  time  of  tha 
Panama  affair  by  dint  of  denunciation  and  seajidal,  and 
whioh  to-day  is  like  a  sewer-pipe  pouring  forth  all  the  filth 
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of  the  timeB.  And  whenever  the  stream  Blackens,  why,  he 
invents  things  just  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  that  hnbbiu)  on 
which  both  his  pride  and  his  pocket  snbfii^' 

Little  Massot  spoke  without  bitterness ;  indeed,  he  had 
even  begun  to  laugh  again.  Beneath  his  thoughtless  llBrooi^ 
he  really  fielt  some  respect  for  Sagnier.  *  Oh  1  he's  a  bandit,' 
he  contmued, '  but  a  clever  fellow  all  the  same.  Ton  can't 
imagine  how  full  of  vanitv  he  is.  Lately  it  occurred  to  him 
to  get  himself  acclaimed  by  the  populace,  for  he  pretends  to 
be  a  kind  of  King  of  the  Markets,  you  know.  Perhaps  he 
has  ended  by  taking  his  fine  judge-hke  airs  in  earnest,  and 
really  believes  that  he  is  saving  tiie  people'  and  helping  the 
cause  of  virtue.  What  astonishes  me  is  his  fertilil^  in  the 
arts  of  denunciation  and  scandalmongering.  Never  a  morning 
comes  but  he  discovers  some  firesh  horror,  and  delivers 
fresh  culprits  over  to  the  hatred  of  the  masses.  No  1  the 
stream  of  mud  never  ceases ;  there  is  an  incessant,  unexpected 
spurt  of  infamy,  an  increase  of  monstrous  fancies  each  time 
that  the  disgusted  public  shows  any  sign  of  weariness.  And, 
do  you  know,  there's  genius  in  that,  Monsieur  I'Abb^ ;  for 
he  is  well  aware  that  his  circulation  goes  up  as  soon  as  he 
threatens  to  speak  out  and  publish  a  list  of  traitors  and  bribe- 
takers.    His  sales  are  certam  now  for  some  days  to  come.' 

Listening  to  Massot's  gay,  bantering  voice,  Pierre  began 
to  understand  certain  things  the  exact  meaning  of  wmch 
had  hitherto  escaped  him.  He  ended  by  questioning  the 
young  journalist,  surprised  as  he  was  that  so  many  deputies 
should  be  in  the  lobbies  when  the  sitting  was  in  progress. 
Oh  I  the  sitting,  indeed.  The  gravest  matters,  some  biU  of 
national  interest,  might  be  under  discussion,  yet  every 
member  fled  from  it  at  the  sudden  threat  of  an  interpellation 
which  might  overturn  the  ministry.  And  the  passion  stirring 
there  was  the  restrained  anger,  the  growing  anxiety  of  the 
present  ministry's  clients,  who  feared  that  they  might  have  to 
give  place  to  others ;  and  it  was  also  the  sudden  hope,  the 
eager  hunger  of  all  who  were  waiting — the  clients  of  the 
various  possible  ministries  of  the  morrow. 

Massot  pointed  to  Barroux,  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  who, 
though  he  was  out  of  his  element  in  the  Department  of 
Finance,  had  taken  it  simply  because  his  generally  recognised 
integrity  was  calculated  to  reassure  public  opinion  aflier  the 
Panama  crisis.  Barroux  was  chatting  in  a  comer  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Senator  Taboureau,  an  old 
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university  man  with  a  shnnking,  monmfol  air,  who  was 
extremely  honest,  but  totally  ignorant  of  Paris,  coming  as  he 
did  £rom  some  feur-away  provincial  faculty.  Barroux  for  hifl 
part  was  of  decorative  aspect,  tall,  and  with  a  handsome, 
clean-shaven  fiEice,  which  would  have  looked  quite  noble  had 
not  his  nose  been  rather  too  smalL  Although  he  was  sixty, 
he  still  had  a  profusion  of  curly  snow-white  hair  to  complete 
the  somewhat  theatrical  majesty  of  his  appearance,  which 
he  was  wont  to  turn  to  account  when  in  the  tribune.  Coming 
of  an  old  Parisian  family,  well-to-do,  an  advocate  by  pro- 
fession, then  a  Republican  journalist  under  the  Empire,  he 
had  reached  office  with  Gambetta,  showing  himself  at  once 
honest  and  romantic,  loud  of  speech,  and  somewhat  stupid, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  brave  and  very  upright,  and 
still  clinging  with  ardent  fedth  to  the  principles  of  &e  great 
Revolution.  However,  his  Jacobinism  was  getting  out  of 
fashion — ^he  was  becoming  an  '  ancestor,'  as  it  were,  one  of  the 
last  props  of  the  middle-class  Bepublic,  and  the  new  comers, 
the  young  politicians  with  long  teeth,  were  beginning  to 
smile  at  him.  Moreover,  beneath  the  ostentation  of  his 
demeanour  and  the  pomp  of  his  eloquence  there  was  a  man 
of  hesitating,  sentimental  nature,  a  good  fellow  who  shed 
tears  when  re-perusing  the  verses  of  Lamartine. 

However,  Monferrand,  the  minister  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, passed  by  and  drew  Barroux  aside  to  whisper  a  few 
words  in  his  ear.  He,  Monferrand,  was  fifty,  short  and  fat, 
with  a  smiling,  fatherly  air ;  nevertheless  a  look  of  keen 
intelligence  appeared  at  times  on  his  round  and  somewhat 
common  fEi.ce,  fringed  by  a  beard  which  was  still  dark.  In 
him  one  divined  a  man  of  government,  with  hands  which 
were  fitted  for  difficult  tasks,  and  which  never  released  a 
prey.  Formerly  mayor  of  the  town  of  Tulle,  he  came  from 
La  Gorrdze,  where  he  owned  a  large  estate.  He  was 
certainly  a  force  in  motion,  one  whose  constant  rise  was 
anxiously  watched  by  keen^bservers.  He  spoke  simply 
and  quietly,  but  with  extraordinary  power  of  conviction. 
Having  apparently  no  ambition,  affecting  indeed  the  greatest 
disinterestedness,  he  nevertheless  harboured  the  most 
ferocious  appetites.  Bagnier  had  written  that  he  was  a 
thief  and  a  murderer,  having  strangled  two  of  his  aunts  in 
order  to  inherit  their  property.  But  even  if  he  were  a 
murderer,  he  was  certainly  not  a  vulgar  one. 

Then,  too.  came  another  personage  of  the  drama  which 
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was  about  to  be  perfonned — depntj  Yignoiiy  whose  aaifal 
excited  tiie  various  gronpe.  The  two  minuten  looked  al 
him,  whilst  he,  at  once  snnonnded  bj  his  friendfli  tmiled  at 
them  from  a  distance.  He  was  not  yet  thirty-siz.  81ini«  and 
of  average  height,  very  &ir,  with  a  fine  blondie  beard,  of  which 
he  took  great  care,  a  rarisian  by  birth,  having  rapidly  made 
his  way  in  the  government  service,  at  one  time  Prefect  al 
Bordeaux,  he  now  represented  yontii  and  the  fatnre  in  the 
Chamber.  He  had  realised  that  new  men  were  needed  in  the 
direction  of  afilEurs  in  order  to  accomplish  the  more  nrgent, 
indispensable  reforms ;  and  very  ambitions  and  intelligent  aa 
he  was,  knowing  many  things,  he  already  had  a  programme, 
the  application  of  which  he  was  quite  capable  of  attOTipting, 
in  paxt  at  any  rate.  However,  he  evinced  no  haste,  but  was  fiUl 
of  prudence  and  shrewdness,  convinced  that  his  day  would 
dawn,  strong  in  the  fact  that  he  was  aa  yet  compromised  in 
nothing,  but  had  all  space  before  him*  At  bottom  he  waa 
merely  a  first-class  administrator,  clear  and  precise  in  speech, 
and  lus  programme  only  differed  from  Barroux's  by  the 
more  up-to-date  phraseology  of  its  formulas,  although  the  ad- 
vent of  a  Yignon  ministry  in  place  of  a  Barroux  one  appeared 
an  event  of  importance.  And  it  was  of  Yignon  that  Sagnier 
had  written  that  he  aimed  at  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic, 
even  should  he  have  to  march  through  olood  to  reach  the 
Elys^  Palace. 

'  Mem  Dim  I '  Massot  was  explaining,  4t'8  quite  possible 
that  Sagnier  isn't  lying  this  time,  and  that  he  has  really 
found  a  list  of  names  in  some  pocket-book  of  Hunter's  that 
has  fallen  into  his  hands.  I  myself  have  long  known  that 
Hunter  was  Duvillard's  vote-recruiter  in  the  afiiair  of  the 
African  Bfdlways.  But  to  understand  matters  one  must  first 
realise  what  his  mode  of  proceeding  was — the  skill  and  the 
kind  of  amiable  delicacy  that  he  showed,  which  were  far 
from  the  brutal  corruption  and  dirty  trafficking  that  people 
imagine.  One  must  bia  such  a  man  as  Sagnier  to  picture  a 
parHament  as  an  open  market,  where  every  conscience  is  for 
sale  and  is  impudently  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Oh  1  things  happened  in  a  very  different  way  indeed ;  and 
they  are  explamable,  and  at  tmies  even  excusable.  Thus 
the  article  is  levelleil  in  particular  against  Barroux  and 
Monferrand,  who  are  designated  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner  although  they  are  not  named.  Ton  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  vote  Barroux  was  at  the  Home 
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Department  and  Monferrand  at  that  of  Pnblio  Works,  anfl 
BO  now  they  are  accused  of  having  betrayed  their  trusts,  the 
blackest  of  all  social  crimes.  I  don't  know  into  what  political 
combinations  Barroux  may  have  entered,  but  I  am  ready  to 
swear  that  he  put  nothing  in  his  pocket,  for  he  is  the  most 
honest  of  men.  As  for  Monferrand,  that's  another  matter ; 
he's  a  man  to  carve  himself  his  share,  only  I  should  be  much 
surprised  if  he  had  put  himself  in  a  bad  position.  He's 
incapable  of  a  blunder,  particularly  a  stupid  one  like  that  of 
taking  money  and  leaving  a  receipt  for  it  lying  about.' 

Massot  paused,  and  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  called  Pierre's 
attention  to  Duthil,  who,  feverish,  but  nevertheless  smiling, 
stood  in  a  group  which  had  just  collected  around  the  two 
ministers.  '  There  I  do  you  see  that  young  man  yonder,  that 
dark  handsome  fellow  whose  beard  looks  so  triumphant  ? ' 

'  I  know  him,'  said  Pierre. 

'Ohl  you  know  Duthil.  Well,  he's  one  who  most  certainly 
took  money.  But  he's  a  mere  bird.  He  came  to  us  from 
AngoulSme  to  lead  the  pleasantest  of  lives  here,  and  he  has 
no  more  conscience,  no  more  scruples,  than  the  pretty  finches 
of  his  native  part,  who  are  ever  love-making.  Ah  1  for 
Duthil,  Hunter's  money  was  like  manna  due  to  him,  and  he 
never  even  paused  to  think  that  he  was  dirtying  his  fingers. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  he  feels  astonished  that  people  should 
attach  the  slightest  importance  to  the  matter.' 

Then  Massot  designated  another  deputy  in  the  same 
group,  a  man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  of  slovenly  aspect  and 
lachrymose  mien,  lanky,  too,  like  a  maypole,  and  somewhat 
bent  by  the  weight  of  his  head,  which  was  long  and  sugges- 
tive of  a  horse's.  His  scanty,  straight,  yellowish  hair,  his 
drooping  moustaches,  in  fact  the  whole  of  his  countenance, 
expressed  everlasting  distress. 

'  And  Ghaigneux,  do  you  know  him  ? '  continued  Massot, 
referring  to  the  deputy  in  question.  '  No  ?  Well,  look  at  him, 
and  ask  yourself  if  it  isn't  quite  as  natural  that  he,  too, 
should  have  taken  money.  He  came  from  Arras.  He  was  a 
solicitor  there.  When  his  division  electe<^  him  he  let  politics 
intoxicate  him,  and  sold  his  practice  to%ake  his  fortune  in 
Paris,  where  he  installed  himself  with  his  wife  and  his  three 
daughters.  And  you  can  picture  his  bewilderment  amidst 
l^ose  four  women — terrible  women,  ever  busy  with  finery, 
receiving  and  paying  visits,  and  running  after  marriageable 
man  who  flee  away.    It's  ill-luck  with  a  vengeance,  the  daily 
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defeat  of  a  poor  devil  of  mediooie  attainments,  who  imagined 
that  his  position  as  a  deputy  would  facilitate  money-making, 
and  who  is  drowning  himself  in  it  alL  And  so,  how  oan 
Ohaigneux  have  done  otherwise  than  take  money,  he  who  is 
always  hard  up  for  a  fiye-hundred-frano  note  ?  I  admit  that 
originally  he  wasn't  a  dishonest  man.    But  he's  become  one.' 

Massot  was  now  fairly  launched,  and  went  on  with  his 
portraits,  the  series  which  he  had,  at  one  moment,  dreamt  of 
writing  under  the  title  of  '  Deputies  for  Sale.'  There  were 
the  simpletons  who  fell  into  tiie  furnace,  the  men  whom 
ambition  goaded  to  exasperation,  the  low  minds  that  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  an  open  drawer,  the  company-promoters 
who  grew  intortoated  and  lost  ground  by  dint  of  dealing  with 
big  figures.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Massot  admitted 
that  these  men  were  relatively  few  in  number,  and  that  black 
sheep  were  to  be  found  in  every  parliament  of  the  world. 
Then  Sagnier's  name  cropped  up  again,  and  Massot  remarked 
that  only  Sagnier  could  regard  the  French  Ghambers  as  mere 
dens  of  thieves. 

Pierre,  meantime,  felt  most  interested  in  the  tempest 
which  the  threat  of  a  ministerial  crisis  was  stirring  up  before 
him.  Not  only  the  men  like  Duthil  and  Ghaignenx,  pale  at 
feeling  the  ground  tremble  beneath  them,  and  wondering 
whether  they  would  not  sleep  at  the  Mazas  prison  that  night, 
were -gathered  round  Barrouz  and  Monf errand;  all  the 
iatter's  clients  were  there,  all  who  enjoyed  influence  or  office 
through  them,  and  who  would  collapse  and  disappear  should 
they  happen  to  fall.  And  it  was  something  to  seethe  anxious 
glances  and  the  pale  dread  amidst  all  the  whispered  chatter, 
the  bits  of  information  and  tittle-tattle  which  were  carried 
hither  and  thither.  Then,  in  a  neighbouring  group  formed 
round  Vignon,  who  looked  very  calm  and  smiled,  were  the 
other  clients,  those  who  awaited  the  moment  to  climb  to  the 
assault  of  power,  in  order  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might  at 
last  possess  influence  or  office.  Eyes  glittered  with  covetous- 
ness,  hopeful  delight  could  be  read  in  them,  pleasant  surprise 
at  the  sudden  opportunity  now  oflfered.  Vignon  avoided 
replying  to  the  over-direct  questions  of  his  friends,  and 
simply  announced  that  he  did  not  intend  to  intervene. 
Evidently  enough  his  plan  was  to  let  M^ge  interpellate  and 
overthrow  the  ministry,  for  he  did  not  fear  him,  and  in  his 
own  estimation  would  afterwards  simply  have  to  stoop  to  pick 
up  the  jhllen  portfolios. 
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'  Ah !  Monferrand  now/  little  Massot  was  saying, '  thero's 
a  rascal  who  trims  his  sails*]  I  kndw  him  as  an  anti-clerical, 
a  devourer  of  priests,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,  if  yon  will  allow  me 
80  to  express  myself ;  however,  I  don't  say  this  to  be  a^eeable 
to  yon,  but  I  think  I  may  tell  you  for  certain  that  he  has 
become  reconciled  to  religion.  At  least,  I  have  been  told  that 
Monseigneur  Martha,  who  is  a  great  converter,  now  seldom 
leaves  him.  This  is  calculated  to  please  one  in  these  new 
times,  when  science  has  become  bankrupt,  and  religion  blooms 
afrei^  with  delicious  mysticism  on  all  sides,  whether  in  art, 
literature,  or  society  itself.' 

Massot  was  jesting,  according  to  his  wont ;  but  he  spoke 
80  amiably  that  the  priest  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bow. 
However,  a  great  stir  had  set  in  before  them ;  it  was  announced 
that  Mdge  was  about  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and  thereupon  all 
the  deputies  hastened  into  the  assembly  hall,  leaving  only  the 
inquisitive  visitors  and  a  few  journalists  in  the  Salle  des  Pas 
Perdus. 

'  It's  astonishing  that  Fonsdgue  hasn't  yet  arrived,'  re- 
sumed Massot ;  '  he's  interested  in  what's  going  on.  However 
he's  so  cunning,  that  when  he  doesn't  behave  as  others  do^ 
one  may  be  sure  he  has  his  reasons  for  it.  Do  you 
know  him  ? '  And  as  Pierre  gave  a  negative  answer,  Massot 
went  on  :  '  Oh  1  he's  a  man  of  brains  and  real  power — ^I 
speak  with  all  freedom,  you  know,  for  I  don't  possess  the 
bump  of  veneration ;  and  as  for  my  editors,  well,  they're  the 
very  puppets  that  I  know  the  best  and  pick  to  pieces  with 
the  most  enjoyment.  Fonsdgue,  also,  is  clearly  designated 
in  Sagnier's  article.  Moreover,  he's  one  of  DuvUlard's  usual 
clients.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  money,  for  he 
takes  mone^jT  la  everything.  Only  he  always  protects  himself^ 
and  takes  it  for  reasons  which  may  be  acknowledged — as 
payment  or  commission  on  account  of  advertising,  and  so 
forth.  And  if  I  left  him  just  now  looking,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  rather  disturbed,  and  if  he  delays  his  arrival  here  to 
establish,  as  it  were,  a  moral  alibi,  the  truth  must  be  that 
he  has  committed  the  first  imprudent  action  in  his  life.' 

Then  Massot  rattled  on,  telling  all  there  was  to  tell  about 
Fonsdgue.  He,  too,  came  from  the  department  of  La  Gorrdze, 
and  had  quarrelled  for  Ufe  with  Monferrand  after  some 
unknown  underhand  affairs.  Formerly  an  advocate  at  Tulle, 
his  ambition  had  been  to  conquer  Pans ;  and  he  had  reiJly 
conquered  it,  thanks  to  his  big  morning  newspaper,  'Le  Globe,* 
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of  wtich  he  waB  both  founder  and  director.  Ha  now  resided 
in  &  lusarioua  mansion  in  the  Avenue  du  Boia  da  Boulogne, 
and  no  enterprise  was  launched  but  he  carved  himself  a 
princely  share  in  it.  He  had  a  genius  for  '  buainess,'  and 
employed  his  newspaper  as  a  weapon  to  enable  him  to  reign 
over  the  market.  But  how  very  carefully  he  had  behaved, 
what  long  and  skilful  patience  he  bad  shown  before  attaining 
to  the  reputation  of  a  really  serious  man,  who  guided  authori- 
tatively the  most  virtuous  and  respected  of  the  organs  of  (ha 
press  I  Though  in  reality  he  believed  neither  in  God  nor  in 
Devil,  he  had  made  this  newspaper  the  supporter  of  order, 
property,  and  family  ties ;  and  though  he  had  become  tk 
Conservative  Bcpublican,  since  it  was  to  his  interest  to  be 
such,  be  bad  remained  outwardly  religious,  affecting  a 
SpirituaUsm  which  reassured  the  bourgeoisie.  And  amidst 
all  his  accepted  power,  to  which  others  bowed,  he  nevertbelesa 
had  one  hand  deep  in  every  avn,ilable  money-bag, 

'Ah I  Monsieur  rAbb6,'  said  Massot,  'see  to  what 
ioumalism  may  lead  a  man  I  There  you  have  Sagnier  and 
Fons^gae:  just  compare  tbem  a  bit.  In  reality  they  are 
birds  of  the  same  feather  ;  each  has  a  quill  and  uses  it.  But 
how  different  the  systems  and  the  results.  Sngnier's  print 
is  really  a  sewer  which  rolls  him  along  and  carries  bini  to 
the  cesspool ;  while  the  other's  paper  is  certainly  an  examplo 
of  the  best  joumaUsm  one  can  have,  most  carefully  written, 
with  a  real  literary  flavour,  a  treat  for  readers  of  delicate 
minds,  and  an  honour  to  the  man  who  directs  it.  But  at  tbo 
bottom,  good  heavens  1  in  both  cases  the  farce  is  precisely 
the  same  I ' 

Massot  burst  out  laughing,  well  pleased  with  this  final 
thrust.  Then  all  at  once :  '  ^  I  here's  FonsSgue  at  last  1 ' 
eajdhe. 

Quite  at  his  ease,  and  stiU  laughing,  he  forthwith  in- 
troduced the  priest.  '  This  is  Monsieur  TAbb^  Froment,  my 
dear  patron,  who  has  been  waiting  more  than  twenty  minutea 
(or  yon.  I'm  just  going  to  see  what  is  happening  inside. 
Yon  know  that  MSga  is  interpellating  the  government.' 

The  new  comer  started  slightly  :  '  An  interpellation  1 ' 
said  he.    '  All  right,  all  right,  I'll  go  to  it.' 

Pierre  was  gazing  at  him.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  abort  of  stature,  tbm  and  active,  and  still  young-looking, 
without  a  grey  hair  in  his  black  beard.  He  bad  sparkling 
eyes,  too,  but  his  mouth,  said  to  be  a  terrible  one,  was  bidden 
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by  his  moustaohes.  And  withal  he  looked  a  pleasant  oom- 
panion,  full  of  wit  to  the  tip  of  his  little  pointed  nose,  the 
nose  of  a  sporting  dog  that  is  ever  scenting  game.  '  T^^t 
oan  I  do  for  yon,  Monsieur  TAbb^  ? '  he  inquired. 

Then  Pierre  briefly  presented  his  request,  recounting  his 
visit  to  LaveuTe  that  morning,  giving  every  heartrending 
particular,  and  asking  for  the  poor  wretch's  immediate  admit- 
tance to  the  Asylum. 

'  Laveuve ! '  said  the  other ;  '  but  hasn't  his  affair  been 
examined  ?  Why,  Duthil  drew  up  a  report  on  it,  and  things 
appeared  to  us  of  such  a  nature  that  we  could  not  vote  for 
the  man's  admittance.' 

But  the  priest  insisted:  'I  assure  you,  monsieur,  that 
your  heart  would  have  burst  with  compassion  had  you  been 
with  me  this  morning.  It  is  revolting  that  an  old  man  should 
be  left  in  such  frightful  abandonment  even  for  another  hour. 
He  must  sleep  at  the  Asylum  to  night.' 

Fons^gue  began  to  protest.  '  To-night  1  But  it's  im- 
possible, altogether  impossible  1  There  are  all  sorts  of  in- 
dispensable formalities  to  be  observed.  And  besides,  I  alone 
cannot  take  such  responsibility.  I  haven't  the  power.  I  am 
only  the  manager ;  all  that  I  do  is  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  committee  of  lady  patronesses.' 

'  But  it  was  precisdy  Baroness  Duvillard  who  sent  me  to 
you,  monsieur,  telling  me  that  you  alone  had  the  necessary 
authority  to  grant  immediate  admittance  in  an  exceptioncd 
case.' 

'  Oh  1  it  was  the  Baroness  who  sent  you.  Ah  1  that  is 
just  like  her,  incapable  of  coming  to  any  decision  herself,  and 
far  too  desirous  of  her  own  quietude  to  accept  any  responsi- 
bihty.  Why  is  it  that  she  wants  me  to  have  the  worries  ? 
No,  no,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,  I  certainly  won't  go  against  all  our 
regulations;  I  won't  give  an  order  which  would  perhaps 
embroil  me  with  all  those  ladies.  You  don't  know  them,  but 
they  become  positively  terrible  directly  they  attend  our 
meetings.' 

He  was  growing  lively,  defending  himself  with  a  jocular 
air,  whilst  in  secret  he  was  fuUy  determined  to  do  nothing. 
However,  just  then  Duthil  abruptly  reappeared,  hastening, 
bareheaded,  from  lobby  to  lobby  in  order  to  recruit  absent 
members,  particularly  those  who  were  interested  in  the  grave 
debate  at  that  moment  beginning.    *  What,  Fons^gue  1 '  he 
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oried ;  '  are  you  still  here  ?    Go,  go  to  your  seat  at  onoe ;  it's 

serious  t  '     And  thereupon  I16  disappeared. 

SiB  colleague  evinced  no  haste,  howeyer.  It  was  as  if 
the  auspicious  affair  which  was  impassianing  the  Chamber 
had  no  ooncem  for  him.  And  he  stilt  smiled,  although  a 
alight  feverish  quiver  made  him  blink.  '  Excuse  me,  Monsieur 
TAbbfi,'  he  said  at  last.  '  You  see  that  my  friends  have  need 
of  me.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  can  do  absolutely  nothing  for 
your  protigi.' 

But  Pierre  would  not  accept  this  reply  as  a  final  one, 
'  No,  DO,  monsieur,' he  rejoined;  'go  to  your  affairs,  I  will 
wait  for  you  here.  Don't  come  to  a  decision  without  full 
reflection.  You  are  wanted,  and  I  feel  that  your  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  at  liberty  for  you  to  hsten  to  me  properly.  By- 
and-by,  when  you  come  back  and  give  me  your  full  attention, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  grant  me  what  I  ask,' 

And  although  FonsSgue,  aa  be  went  off,  repeated  that  he 
oould  not  alter  his  decision,  the  priest  stubbomiy  resolved  to 
make  h'"i  do  so,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  again,  prepared, 
if  needful,  to  stay  there  till  the  evening.  The  Salle  des  Fas 
Perdus  was  now  almost  quite  empty,  and  looked  yet  more 
frigid  and  mournful  with  its  Laocoon  and  its  Minerva,  and 
its  bare  commonplace  walls  like  those  of  a  railway-statioa 
waiting-room,  between  which  all  the  scramble  of  the  century 
passed,  though  apparently  without  even  warming  the  lofl^ 
ceiling.  Never  bad  paler  and  more  callous  light  entered  by 
the  large  glazed  doors,  behind  which  one  espied  the  little, 
slumberous  garden  with  its  meagre,  wintry  lawns.  And  not 
an  echo  of  the  tempest  of  the  sitting  near  at  hand  reached 
the  spot ;  from  the  whole  heavy  pile  there  fell  but  death-like 
silence,  and  a  covert  quiver  of  distress  that  had  come  from  far 
away,  perhaps  from  the  entire  country. 

It  was  that  which  now  haunted  Pierre's  reverie.  The 
whole  ancient,  envenomed  sore  spread  out  before  his  mind's 
eye,  with  its  poison  and  virulence.  Parliamentary  rottenness 
had  slowly  increased  till  it  had  begun  to  attack  society  itself. 
Above  all  the  low  intrigues  and  the  rush  of  personal  ambition 
there  certainly  remained  the  loftier  struggle  of  the  contending 
principles,  with  history  on  the  march,  tdearing  the  past  away 
and  seeking  to  bring  more  truth,  justice,  and  happiness  in  the 
future.  But  in  practice,  if  one  only  considered  the  horrid 
dtuly  emsine  of  the  sphere,  what  an  unbridling  of  egotistical 
appetite  one  beheld,  what  an  absorbing  passion  to  strangle 
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one's  neighbour  and  triumph  oneself  alone  1  Among  the 
various  groups  one  found  but  an  incessant  battle  for  power 
and  the  satisfactions  that  it  giyes.  *  Left/  '  lUght/ 
'  Catholics/  '  Republicans/  '  Socialists/  the  names  given  to 
the  parties  of  twenty  different  shades,  were  simply  labels 
classifying  forms  of  the  one  burning  thirst  to  rule  and 
dominate.  All  questions  could  be  reduced  to  a  single  one, 
that  of  knowing  whether  tins  man,  that  man,  or  that  other 
man  should  hold  fWice  in  his  grasp,  to  enjoy  it,  and  dis- 
tribute its  favours  among  his  creatures.  And  tiie  worst  was 
that  the  outcome  of  the  great  parliamentary  battles,  the  days 
and  the  weeks  lost  in  setting  this  man  in  the  place  of  that 
man,  and  that  other  man  in  the  place  of  this  man,  was  simply 
stagnation,  for  not  one  of  the  three  men  was  better  than  his 
fellows,  and  there  were  but  vague  points  of  difference  between 
them ;  in  such  wise  that  the  new  master  bungled  the  very 
same  work  as  the  previous  one  had  bungled,  forgetful,  per- 
force, of  progranmies  and  promises  as  soon  as  ever  he  began 
to  reign. 

However,  Pierre's  thoughts  invincibly  reverted  to  Laveuve, 
whom  he  had  momentarily  forgotten,  but  who  now  seized 
hold  of  him  again  with  a  quiver  as  of  anger  and  death.  Ah! 
what  could  it  matter  to  that  poor  old  wretoh,  dying  of 
hunger  on  his  bed  of  rags,  whether  M^e  should  overthrow 
Barroux's  ministry,  and  whether  a  Vignon  minisixy  should 
ascend  to  power  or  not?  At  that  rate  a  century,  two 
centuries,  would  be  needed  before  there  would  be  bread  in 
the  garrets  where  groan  the  lamed  sons  of  labour,  the  old, 
broken-down  beasts  of  burden.  And  behind  Laveuve  there 
appeared  the  whole  army  of  misery,  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  disinherited  and  the  poor,  who  agonised  and  asked  for 
justice  whilst  the  Chamber,  sitting  in  all  pomp,  grew 
furiously  impassioned  over  the  question  as  to  whom  the 
nation  should  belong  to,  as  to  who  should  devour  it.  Mire 
was  flowing  on  in  a  broad  stream,  the  hideous,  bleeding, 
devouring  sore  displayed  itself  in  all  impudence,  like  some 
cancer  which  preys  upon  an  organ  and  spreads  to  tiie 
heart.  And  what  disgust,  what  nausea  must  such  a 
spectacle  inspire ;  and  what  a  longing  for  the  vengeful 
Imife  that  would  bring  health  and  joy  1 

Pierre  could  not  have  told  for  how  long  he  had  been 
plunged  in  this  reverie,  when  uproar  again  filled  the  hall, 
reople  were  ooming  back,  gesticulating  and  gathering  in 
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groups.  And  suddenly  he  heard  little  Massot  exclaJEQ  near 
him :  '  Well,  if  it  isn't  down  it'a  not  much  better  off.  I 
wouldn't  give  four  aoua  for  its  chance  of  surviving.' 

He  referred  to  the  ministry,  and  began  to  recount  the 
Bitting  to  a  fellow-journalist  who  had  just  arrived.  MSge 
had  spoken  very  eloijuently,  with  extraordinaiy  fury  of 
indignation  against  the  rotten  bourgeoisie,  which  rotted 
everything  it  touched  ;  but,  as  usual,  he  had  gone  much  too 
far,  alarming  the  Chamber  by  his  very  violence.  And  so, 
when  Barroux  had  ascended  the  tribune  to  ask  for  a  month's 
adjournment  of  the  interpellation,  he  had  merely  had 
occasion  to  wax  indignant,  in  all  sincerity  be  it  said,  fiill  of 
lofty  anger  that  such  infamous  campaigns  should  be  carried 
on  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  press.  Were  the  shameful 
Panama  scandals  about  to  be  renewed  ?  Were  the  national 
representatives  going  to  let  themselves  be  intimidated  by 
fresh  threats  of  denunciation  ?  It  was  the  Eopublio  itself 
which  its  adversaries  were  seeiing  to  submerge  beneath  a 
flood  of  abominations.  No,  no,  the  hour  had  come  for  one 
to  oollect  one's  thoughts,  and  work  in  quietude  without 
allowing  those  who  hungered  for  scandal  to  disturb  the 
puhlio  peace.  And  the  Chamber,  impressed  by  these  words, 
fearing,  too,  lest  the  electorate  should  at  last  grow  atterly 
weary  of  the  continuous  overflow  of  filth,  had  ailjonmed 
the  interpellation  to  that  day  month.  However,  although 
Vignon  had  not  personally  intervened  in  the  debate,  the 
whole  of  his  group  had  voted  against  the  ministry,  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  had  merely  secured  a  majority  of  two 
votes — a  mockery, 

'  But  in  that  ease  they  will  resign,'  said  somebody  to 
MaSBOt. 

'  Yes,  so  it's  rumoured.  But  Barroux  is  very  tenacious. 
At  all  events,  if  they  show  any  obstinacy  they  will  be  down 
before  a  week  is  over,  particularly  aa  Sagnier,  who  is  quits 
furioaa,  declares  that  he  will  pubhsh  the  hst  of  names  to- 
morrow.' 

Just  then,  indeed,  Barroux  and  Monferrand  were  seen  to 
pass,  hastening  along  with  thoughtful,  busy  mien,  and  followed 
by  their  anxious  dients.  It  was  said  that  the  whole  Cabinet 
was  about  to  assemble  to  consider  the  position  and  come  to  a 
decision.  And  then  Vignon,  in  hia  turn,  reappeared  amidst  a 
stream  of  friends.  He,  for  his  part,  was  radiant,  with  a  joy 
which  he  sought  to  conceal,  calming  his  friends  in  his  desire 
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not  to  cry  victory  too  soon.  However,  the  eyes  of  the  band 
glittered,  like  those  of  a  pack  of  hounds  when  the  moment 
draws  near  for  the  offal  of  the  quarry  to  be  distributed.  And 
even  M6ge  also  looked  triumphant.  He  had  all  but  over- 
thrown me  ministry.  That  made  another  one  that  was  worn 
out,  and  by-and-by  he  would  wear  out  Yignon's,  and  at  last 
govern  in  bis  turn. 

'The  devil  I'  muttered  little  Massot,  'Chaigneux  and 
Duthil  look  like  whipped  dogs.  And  see,  there's  nobody  who 
is  worth  the  governor.  Just  look  at  him,  how  superb  he  is, 
that  Fonsdgue  1    But  good-bye  ;  I  must  now  be  off  1 ' 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  his  brother-journalist,  unwilling 
as  he  was  to  remain  any  longer,  although  the  sitting  stiU 
continued,  some  bill  of  public  importance  again  being  debated 
before  rows  of  empty  seats. 

Chaigneux,  with  his  desolate  mien,  had  gone  to  lean 
against  the  pedestal  of  the  high  figure  of  Minerva ;  and  never 
before  had  he  been  more  bowed  down  by  his  needy  distress, 
the  everlasting  anguish  of  his  iU-luck.  On  the  other  hand, 
Duthil,  in  spite  of  everything,  was  perorating  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  with  an  affectation  of  scoffing  unconcern ;  never- 
theless nervous  twitches  made  his  nose  pucker  and  distorted 
his  mouth,  while  the  whole  of  his  handsome  face  was  becoming 
moist  with  fear.  And  even  as  Massot  had  said,  there  really 
was  only  FonsSgue  who  showed  composure  and  bravery,  ever 
the  same  with  his  restless  little  figure,  and  his  eyes  beaming 
with  wit,  though  at  times  they  were  just  faintly  clouded  by  a 
shadow  of  uneasiness. 

Pierre  had  risen  to  renew  his  request ;  but  FonsSgue  fore- 
stalled him,  vivaciously  exclaiming :  '  No,  no.  Monsieur  T  Abb6, 
I  repeat  that  I  cannot  take  on  myself  such  an  infraction  of 
our  rules.  There  was  an  inquiry,  and  a  decision  was  arrived 
at.    How  would  you  have  me  overrule  it?' 

*  Monsieur,'  said  the  priest,  in  a  tone  of  deep  grief,  *  it  is 
a  question  of  an  old  man  who  is  hungry  and  cold,  and  in 
danger  of  death  if  he  be  not  succoured.' 

With  a  despairing  gesture,  the  director  of  '  Le  Globe'  seemed 
to  take  the  very  walls  as  witnesses  of  his  powerlessness.  No 
doubt  he  feared  some  nasty  affair  for  his  newspaper,  in  which 
he  had  employed  the  Invalids  of  Labour  enterprise  as  an 
electoral  weapon.  Perhaps,  too,  the  secret  terror  into  which 
the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  had  just  thrown  him  was  hardening 
his  heart.     '  I  can  do  nothing,'  he  repeated.    '  But  naturally 
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I  don't  ask  better  than  to  hare  mT  handf  foroed  bj  Um 
ladies  of  the  committee.  You  alreadj  have  the  sapport  o( 
Baroness  Duvillard;  secure  that  of  some  others/ 

Pierre,  who  was  determined  to  fight  on  to  the  Tezy  andi 
saw  in  this  suggestion  a  supreme  chance.  'I  know  the 
Gountess  de  Quinsac/  he  said ;  '  I  can  go  to  see  her  at  once/ 
'  Quite  so  1  An  excellent  idea,  ttie  Countess  de  Qninsac  I 
Take  a  cab  and  go  to  see  the  Princess  de  Ham  as  well.  She 
bestirs  herself  a  great  deal,  and  is  becoming  very  influentiaL 
Secure  the  approval  of  those  ladies,  go  back  to  the  Baroness's 
at  seven,  get  a  letter  &om  her  to  cover  me,  and  then  call  on 
me  at  the  office  of  my  paper.  That  done,  jour  man  shall  sleep 
at  the  Asylum  at  nine  o'clock  I ' 

He  evinced  in  speaking  a  kind  of  joyous  good  nature,  as 
though  he  no  longer  doubted  of  success  now  that  he  ran  no  risk 
of  compromising  himself.  And  great  hope  again  came  back 
to  the  priest :  '  Ah  1  thank  you,  monsieur,'  he  said ;  '  it  is  a 
work  of  salvation  that  you  will  accomplish.' 

'  But  you  surely  know  that  I  ask  nothing  better.  Ah  I 
if  we  could  only  cure  misery,  prevent  hunger  and  thirst 
by  a  mere  word.  However,  make  haste,  you  have  not  a 
minute  to  lose.' 

They  shook  hands,  and  Pierre  at  once  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  throng.  This,  however,  was  no  easy  task,  for  the  various 
groups  had  grown  larger  as  all  the  anger  and  anguish,  roused 
by  the  recent  debate,  ebbed  back  there  amid  a  confused  tumult. 
It  was  as  when  a  stone,  cast  into  a  pool,  stirs  the  ooze  below, 
and  causes  hidden,  rotting  things  to  rise  once  more  to  the 
surface.  And  Pierre  had  to  bring  his  elbows  into  play  and 
force  a  passage  athwart  the  throng,  betwixt  the  shivering 
cowardice  of  some,  the  insolent  audacity  of  others,  and  the 
smirchings  which  sullied  the  greater  number,  given  the 
contagion  which  inevitably  prevailed.  However,  he  carried 
away  a  fresh  hope,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  shoiild 
save  a  life,  make  but  one  man  happy  that  day,  it  would  be 
like  a  first  instalment  of  redemption,  a  sign  that  a  little  for- 
giveness would  be  extended  to  the  many  rallies  and  errors  of 
that  egotistical  and  all-devouring  political  world. 

On  reaching  the  vestibule  a  final  incident  detained  him 
for  a  moment  longer.  Some  commotion  prevailed  there, 
following  upon  a  quarrel  between  a  man  and  an  usher,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  prevented  the  former  from  entering  on 
finding  that  the  admission  ticket  which  he  tendered  was  an 
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old  one,  with  its  original  date  soratohed  out.  The  man,  very 
rough  at  the  outset,  had  then  refrained  from  insisting — as  if 
indeed  sudden  timidity  had  come  upon  him.  And  in  this 
ill-dressed  fellow  Pierre  was  astonished  to  recognise  Salvat, 
the  journeyman  engineer,  whom  he  had  seen  going  off  in 
search  of  work  that  same  morning.  This  time  it  was  certainly 
he,  tall,  thin  and  ravaged,  with  dreamy  yet  flaming  eyes^ 
which  set  his  pale  starveling's  face  aglow.  He  no  longer 
carried  his  tool-bag ;  his  ragged  jacket  was  buttoned  up  and 
distended  on  the  left  side  by  something  that  he  carried  in  a 

Eocket,  doubtless  some  hunk  of  bread.  And  on  being  repulsed 
y  the  ushers  he  walked  away,  taking  the  Concorde  Bridge, 
slowly,  as  if  chancewise,  like  a  man  who  knows  not  whither 
he  is  going. 


IV 

BOOIAL  BIDBLiaHTB 

In  her  old  faded  drawing-room — a  Louis  Seize  Bahn  with 
grey  woodwork — the  Countess  de  Quinsao  sat  near  the 
chimney-piece  in  her  accustomed  place.  8he  was  singularly 
like  her  son,  with  a  long  and  noble  face,  her  chin  somewhat 
stern,  but  her  eyes  still  beautiful  beneath  her  fine  snowy  hair, 
which  was  arranged  in  the  antiquated  style  of  her  youth. 
And  whatever  her  haughty  coldness,  she  knew  how  to  be 
amiable,  with  perfect,  kindly  graciousness. 

Shghtly  waving  her  hand  after  a  long  silence,  she  resumed, 
addressing  herself  to  the  Marquis  de  Morigny,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chimney,  where  for  long  years  he  had  always 
taken  the  same  armchair:  'Ah I  you  are  right,  my  friend. 
Providence  has  left  us  here  forgotten,  in  a  most  abominable 
epoch.' 

'  Yes,  we  passed  by  the  side  of  happiness  and  missed  it,* 
the  Marquis  slowly  replied, '  and  it  was  your  fault,  and  doubt- 
less mine  as  well.' 

Smiling  sadly,  she  stopped  him  with  another  wave  of  her 
hand.  And  the  silence  fell  once  more;  not  a  sound  from  the 
streets  reached  that  gloomy  ground  floor  at  the  rear  of  the 
courtyard  of  an  old  mansion  in  the  Bue  St.  Dominiquef 
almost  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  de  Bourgogne. 

The  Marquis  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  nine  years 
older  than  the  Countess.    Short  and  thin  though  he  was, 
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he  none  the  less  had  a  distinguished  air,  with  his  dean-shaven 
faeey  farrowed  by  deep,  aristocratio  wrinkles.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  andent  f&milies  of  France,  and  remained 
one  of  the  last  hopeless  Legitimists,  of  Tery  pure  and  lofty 
views,  zealously  keeping  his  faith  to  the  dead  monardiy 
amidst  the  downfall  of  everything.  His  f ortmie,  still  estimated 
at  several  miUions  of  francs,  remained,  as  it  were,  in  a  state 
of  stagnation  throngh  his  refusal  to  invest  it  in  any 
enterprise  of  the  centnry.  It  was  known  that  in  all  discretion 
he  had  loved  the  Cpmitess,  even  when  M.  de  Quinsao  was  lUive, 
and  had,  moreover,  offered  marriage  after  tiie  latter's  death, 
at  the  time  when  the  widow  had  sought  a  refuge  on  that  damp 
ground  floor  with  merely  an  income  of  some  15,000  francs, 
saved  with  great  difficulty  from  the  wreck  of  the  family 
fortune.  But  she,  who  adored  her  son  O^rard,  then  in  his 
tenth  year,  and  of  delicate  health,  had  sacrificed  everything 
to  the  boy  from  a  kind  of  maternal  chasteness  and  a  super- 
stitious fear  that  she  might  lose  him  should  she  set  anotiber 
affection  and  another  duty  in  her  life.  And  the  Marquis, 
while  bowing  to  her  decision,  had  continued  to  worship  her 
with  his  whole  soul,  ever  paying  his  court  as  on  the  first 
evening  when  he  had  seen  her,  still  gallant  and  fedthful  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed.  There  had  never  been 
anything  between  them,  not  even  the  exchange  of  a  kiss. 

Seeing  how  sad  she  looked,  he  feared  that  he  might  have 
displeased  her,  and  so  he  asked : '  I  should  have  liked  to  render 
you  happy,  but  I  didn't  know  how,  and  the  fault  can  certainly 
only  rest  with  me.  Is  O^rard  giving  you  any  cause  for 
anxiety  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  replied :  '  As  long  as  things 
remain  as  they  are  we  cannot  complain  of  them,  my  Mend, 
since  we  accepted  them.' 

She  referred  to  her  son's  culpable  connection  with  Baroness 
Duvillard.  She  had  ever  shown  much  weakness  with  regard  to 
that  son  whom  she  had  had  so  much  trouble  to  rear,  for  she 
alone  knew  what  exhaustion,  what  racial  collapse  was  hidden 
behind  his  proud  bearing.  She  tolerated  his  idleness,  the  apathe- 
tic disgust  which,tnan  of  pleasure  that  he  was,  had  turned  him 
from  the  profession  of  diplomacy  as  from  that  of  arms.  How 
many  times  had  she  not  repaired  his  acts  of  folly  and  paid  his 
petty  debts,  keeping  silent  concerning  them,  and  refusing  all 
pecumary  help  from  the  Marquis,  who  no  longer  dared  offer 
ids  millions,  so  stubbornly  intent  she  was  on  living  upon  the 
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remnants  of  her  own  fortune.  And  thus  she  had  ended  bf 
closing  her  eyes  to  her  son's  soandalous  love  mtrigue,  divining 
in  some  measure  how  things  had  happened,  through  self- 
abandonment  and  lack  of  oonsoience — the  man  weak,  unable 
to  resume  jpossession  of  himself,  and  the  woman  holding  and 
retaining  lum.  The  Marquis,  however,  strangely  enough,  had 
only  forgiven  the  intrigue  on  the  day  when  Eve  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  converted. 

'  Tou  know,  my  friend,  how  good-natured  Gerard  is,'  the 
Oountesfl  resumed.  <In  that  lie  both  his  strength  and 
weakness.  How  would  you  have  me  scold  him  when  he 
weeps  over  it  all  with  me  ?    He  will  tire  of  that  woman.* 

M.  de  Morigny  wagged  his  head.  '  She  is  still  very 
beautiful,'  said  he.  '  And  then  there's  the  daughter.  It  would 
be  graver  still  if  he  were  to  marry  her ' 

'  But  the  daughter's  infirm  ? 

'Tes,  and  you  know  what  would  be  said:  A  Quinsao 
marrying  a  monster  for  the  sake  of  her  millions.' 

This  was  their  mutual  terror.  They  knew  everything  that 
went  on  at  the  Duvillards' — the  affectionate  friendship  of  the 
uncomely  Oamille  and  the  handsome  Gerard,  the  seeming 
idyll  beneath  which  lurked  the  most  awful  of  dramas.  And 
they  protested  with  all  their  indignation.  '  Oh  I  that — no,  no, 
never  1 '  the  Countess  declared.  <  My  son  in  that  family  ? — ^no, 
I  will  never  consent  to  it.' 

Just  at  that  moment  General  de  Bozonnet  entered.  He 
was  much  attached  to  his  sister  and  came  to  keep  her  company 
on  the  days  when  she  reofived,  for  the  old  circle  had  gradually 
dwindled  down  till  now  GAly  a  few  faithful  ones  ventured  into 
that  grey,  gloomy  saUm^  where  one  might  have  fancied  oneself 
thousands  of  leagues  from  present-day  Paris.  And  forth- 
with, in  order  to  enliven  the  room,  he  related  that  he  had  been 
to  dSjev/ner  at  the  Duvillards',  and  named  the  ^ests,  Gerard 
among  them.  He  knew  that  he  pleased  his  sister  by  going 
to  the  banker's  house,  whence  he  brought  her  news — a  house, 
too,  which  he  cleansed  in  some  degree  hj  conferring  on  it  the 

KBat  honour  of  his  presence.  And  he  himself  in  nowise  felt 
red  there,  for  he  had  long  been  gained  over  to  the  century 
and  showed  himself  of  a  very  accommodating  disposition  in 
everything  that  did  not  pertain  to  military  art. 

'  That  poor  little  Oamille  worships  Gerard,'  said  he ; '  she 
was  devouring  him  with  her  eves  at  table.' 

But  M.  de  Morigny  gravely  intervened :  *  There  lies  the 
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danger;  a  marriage  woold  be  abadnteljmoiisbonB  from  evezy 
point  of  Tiew.' 

The  General  seemed  aekmished:  ^Why,  prayf  She 
isn't  beautiftil,  but  it's  not  only  the  beautiefl  who  marry  I 
And  there  are  her  milliona.  However,  our  dear  child  womd 
o^y  haye  to  put  them  to  a  good  nse.  Trae,  there  is  also  the 
mother ;  but,  mon  Dieu  I  sooh  things  are  so  common  now-a- 
days  in  Paris  society  ? ' 

This  revolted  the  Marquis,  who  made  a  gesture  of  utter 
disgust.  What  was  the  use  of  discussion  when  all  eollajosed  ? 
How  could  one  answer  a  Bozonnet,  the  last  surviving 
representative  of  such  an  illustrious  family,  when  he  reached 
such  a  point  as  to  excuse  the  infamous  morals  that  prevailed 
under  the  Republic ;  after  denying  his  king,  too,  and  serving 
ttie  Empire,  faithfcdly  and  passionately  attaching  himself  to 
the  fortunes  and  memory  of  Ofesar  ?  However,  the  Ciountess 
also  became  indignant :  '  Oh  1  what  are  you  saying,  brother  ? 
I  will  never  authorise  such  a  scandal ;  I  swore  so  only  just 
now.' 

'Don't  swear,  sister,'  exclaimed  the  General;  'for  my 
part,  I  should  like  to  see  our  O^rard  happy.  That's  alL  And 
one  must  admit  that  he's  not  good  for  much.  I  can  under- 
stand that  he  didn't  go  into  the  army,  for  that  profession  is 
done  for.  But  I  do  not  so  well  understand  why  he  did  not 
enter  the  diplomatic  profession,  or  accept  some  other  occu- 
pation. It  is  very  fine,  no  doubt,  to  run  down  the  present 
times  and  declare  that  a  man  of  our  sphere  cannot  possibly 
do  any  clean  work  in  them.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
only  idle  fellows  who  still  say  that.  And  Gerard  has  but  one 
excuse,  his  lack  of  aptitude,  will,  and  strength.' 

Tears  had  risen  to  the  mother's  eyes.  She  ever  trembled, 
well  knowing  how  deceitful  were  appearances :  a  mere  chill 
might  carry  her  son  off,  however  tall  and  strong  he  might 
look.  And  was  he  not  indeed  a  symbol  of  thoiit  old-time 
aristocracy,  still  so  loffey  and  proud  in  appearance,  though  at 
bottom  it  is  but  dust  ? 

*  Well,'  continued  the  General, '  he's  thirty-six  now ;  he's 
constantly  hanging  on  your  hands,  and  he  must  make  an  end 
of  it  aU.' 

However,  the  Oountess  silenced  him  and  turned  to  the 
Marquis :  '  Let  us  put  our  confidence  in  God,  my  finend,'  said 
she.  '  He  cannot  but  come  to  my  help,  for  I  have  neves 
willingly  offended  Him.' 
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*  Never  1  *  replied  the  Marquis,  who  in  that  one  word  set 
an  expression  of  all  his  grief,  all  his  a£Eeotion  and  woriAdp  ton 
that  woman  whom  he  had  adored  for  so  many  years. 

But  another  fedthfnl  friend  oame  in  and  the  oonversation 
changed.  M.  de  Larombidre,  Vice-President  of  the  Appeal 
Court,  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  thin,  bald,  and  clean- 
shaven but  for  a  pair  of  little  white  whiskers.  And  his  grey 
eyes,  compressed  mouth,  and  square  and  obstinate  chin  lent 
an  expression  of  great  austerity  to  his  long  fa^se.  The  grief 
of  his  life  was  that,  being  afflicted  with  a  somewhat  childish 
lisp,  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  his  fall  merits  known 
when  a  public  prosecutor,  for  he  esteemed  himself  to  be  a 
great  orator.  And  this  secret  worry  rendered  him  morose. 
In  him  appeared  an  incarnation  of  that  old  royalist  France 
which  sulked  and  only  served  the  Bepublic  against  its  heart, 
that  old  stem  magistracy  which  closed  itself  to  all  evolution, 
to  all  new  views  of  things  and  beings.  Of  pett?  '  gown ' 
nobility,  originally  a  Legitimist,  but  now  supporting  Orleanism, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  the  one  man  of  wisdom  and  logic 
in  that  sdUm^  where  he  was  very  proud  to  meet  the  Marquis. 

They  talked  of  the  last  events ;  but  with  them  political 
conversation  was  soon  exhausted,  amounting  as  it  did  to  a 
mere  bitter  condemnation  of  men  and  occurrences,  for  all 
three  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  abominations  of  the 
Bepublican  rigime.  They  themselves,  however,  were  only 
ruins,  the  remnants  of  the  old  parties  now  all  but  utterly 
powerless.  The  Marquis  for  his  part  soared  on  high,  yielding 
in  nothing,  ever  faithful  to  the  dead  past ;  he  was  one  of  the 
lastrejDresentatives  of  that  lofty,  obstinate  noblesse  which  dies 
where  it  finds  itself  without  an  effort  to  escajpe  its  fate.  The 
judge,  who  at  least  had  a  pretender  living,  rehed  on  a  miracle, 
and  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  one,  if  France  were  not  to 
sink  into  the  depths  of  misfortune  and  completely  disappear. 
And  as  for  the  General,  all  that  he  regretted  of  the  two 
Empires  was  their  great  wars ;  he  left  the  faint  hope  of  a 
Bonapartist  restoration  on  one  side  to  declare  that  by  not 
contenting  itself  with  the  Lnperial  military  system,  and  by 
substituting  therefor  obligatory  service,  the  nation  in  arms, 
the  BepubHc  had  killed  both  war&re  and  the  country. 

When  the  Countess's  one  man-servant  came  to  ask  her  if 
she  would  consent  to  receive  Abb6  Froment,  she  seemed 
somewhat  surprised.  *  What  can  he  want  of  me  ?  Show  him 
in,'  she  said. 
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She  was  very  pious,  and  having  met  Pierre  in  connection    ^^^ 
with  Tarious  ohftritable  enterpriaes,  she  had  been  touched  by 
hia  zeal  as  well  as  b7  the  Baintl;  reputation  which  be  owed  to 
his  Nenilly  parishioners. 

He,  absorbed  by  hia  fever,  felt  intimidated  directly  he 
croaaed  the  threshold.  He  could  at  first  distinguish  nothing, 
but  fancied  he  was  entering  some  place  of  mourning,  a 
shadowy  spot  where  human  forms  melted  away  and  voices 
were  never  raised  above  a  whisper.  Then,  on  perceiving 
the  persons  who  were  present,  he  felt  yet  more  out  of  hia 
element,  for  they  seemed  so  sad,  bo  far  removed  from  the 
world  whence  he  had  just  come,  and  whitber  be  was  about  to 
cetarn.  And  when  the  Counteaa  had  made  him  sit  dowr 
beside  her  in  front  of  the  chimney -piece,  it  was  in  a  low  voice 
that  he  told  her  the  lamentable  story  of  Laveuve,  and  asked 
her  support  to  secure  the  man's  admittance  to  the  Asylum  for 
the  InvatidB  of  Labour. 

'  Abt  yes,'  said  she,  'that  enterprise  which  my  son  wished 
me  to  belong  to.  But,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,  I  have  never  once 
attended  the  committee  meetings.  So  bow  could  I  intervene, 
having  assuredly  no  infloence  whatever?' 

Again  had  the  figures  of  Eve  and  G4rard  arisen  before 
her,  for  it  was  at  this  asylum  that  the  pair  had  first  met. 
And  influenced  by  hor  sorrowful  maternal  love  she  was  already 
weakening,  although  it  was  regretfully  that  she  bad  lent 
her  name  to  one  of  those  noisy  charitable  enterprises,  which 
people  ahused  to  further  their  selflsh  interests  in  a  manner 


'  But,  madame,'  Pierre  insisted,  '  it  is  a  question  of  a  poor 
Btarving  old  maji.    I  implore  you  to  be  compassionate.' 

Although  the  priest  had  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  the  General 
drew  near.  '  It's  for  your  old  revolutionary  that  yon  are 
nmning  about,  is  it  not?  '  eaid  he.  'Didn't  you  succeed  with 
the  manager,  then  ?  The  fact  is  that  it's  difGcult  to  feel  any 
pity  for  fellows  who,  it  they  were  the  masters,  would,  as  they 
tbemaelvee  say,  sweep  ua  all  away.' 

M.  de  Larombiere  jerked  hia  chin  approvingly.  For  soma 
time  past  he  had  been  haunted  by  the  Anarchist  peril.  But 
Pierre,  distressed  and  quivering,  again  began  to  plead  his 
cause.  He  spoke  of  all  the  frightful  misery,  the  homes  where 
there  was  no  food,  the  women  and  children  shivering  with 
cold,  and  the  fathers  acouring  muddy,  wintry  Paris  in  search 
of  A  bilr  of  bread.     All  that  he  asked  for  was  a  line  c 
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visiting  card,  a  kindly  word  from  the  Oonntess,  which  he 
would  at  once  carry  to  Baroness  Duvillard  to  prevail  on  her 
to  set  tiie  regulations  aside.  And  in  that  mournful  saloii 
his  words,  tremulous  with  stifled  tears,  fell  one  by  one,  like 
sounds  from  afar,  dying  away  in  a  dead  world  where  there  was 
no  echo  left. 

Madame  de  Quinsao  turned  towards  M.  de  Morigny,  but  he 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  it  at  all.  He  was  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  lire,  witii  the  haughty  air  of  a  stranger  who  was  in- 
different to  the  things  and  beings  in  whose  midst  an  error  of 
time  compelled  him  to  live.  But  feeling  that  the  glance  of 
the  woman  he  worshipped  was  fixed  upon  him,  he  raised  hia 
head ;  and  then  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment  with  an  expres- 
sion of  infinite  gentleness,  the  mournful  gentleness  of  their 
heroic  love. 

'  Mon  Dim  I '  said  she, '  I  know  your  merits,  Monsieur 
I'Abb^,  and  I  won't  refuse  my  help  to  one  of  your  good 
works.' 

Then  she  withdrew  for  a  moment,  and  returned  with  a 
card  on  which  she  had  written  that  she  supported  with  all 
her  heart  Monsieur  I'Abb^  Froment  in  the  steps  he  was 
taking.  And  he  thanked  her  and  went  off  delighted,  as  if 
he  carried  yet  a  fresh  hope  of  salvation  &om  that  drawing- 
room,  where,  as  he  retired,  gloom  and  silence  once  more 
seemed  to  fall  on  that  old  lady  and  her  last  faithful  finends 
gathered  around  the  fire,  last  relics  of  a  world  that  was  soon 
to  disappear. 

Once  outside,  Pierre  joyfully  climbed  into  his  cab  again, 
after  giving  the  Princess  de  Ham's  address  in  the  Avenue 
Either.  If  he  could  also  obtain  her  approval  he  would  no 
longer  doubt  of  success.  However,  there  was  such  a  erush 
on  the  Concorde  Bridge  that  the  driver  had  to  walk  his 
horse.  And,  on  the  foot-pavement,  Pierre  again  saw  Duthil, 
who,  with  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  was  smiling  at  the  crowd, 
with  his  amiable  bird-like  heedlessness,  happy  as  he  felt  at  i 

finding  the  pavement  dry  and  the  sky  blue  on  leaving  that 
worrying  sitting  of  the  Chamber.  Seeing  how  gay  and 
triumphant  he  looked,  a  sudden  inspiration  came  to  the 
priest,  who  said  to  himself  that  he  ought  to  win  over  this 
young  man,  whose  report  had  had  such  a  disastrous  effect.  i 

As  it  happened,  the  cab  having  been  compelled  to  stop  j 

altogether,  the  deputy  had  just  recognised  him  and  waa  { 

aniUng  at  him. 
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'  Where  are  you  going,  Monsieur  Duthil  ?  '  Pierre  asked. 

'  Close  by,  in  the  Cham ps- Ely s^es.' 

'I'm  goiug  thab  way,  and,  as  I  should  much  like  to  apeak 
to  you  for  a  moment,  it  would  be  very  kind  of  you  to  tdie  a 
seat  bedde  me.    I  will  set  yon  down  wherever  you  like.' 

'  Willingly,  Monsieur  I'AbbS.  It  won't  inconvenience  y«i 
il  I  finish  my  cigar  ? ' 

'  Oh !  not  at  all.' 

The  cab  found  its  way  out  of  the  crash,  crossed  the  Plaoa 
de  la  Concorde,  and  began  to  ascend  the  Champs  Klys^es. 
And  Pierre,  reflecting  that  he  had  very  few  minutes  before 
him,  at  once  attacked  Duthil,  quite  ready  for  any  effort  to 
convince  him.  He  remembered  what  a  sortie  the  young 
deputy  bad  made  against  Laveuve  at  the  Baron's  ;  and  thua 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  him  intermpt  and  say  quite 
pleasantly,  onhvened  as  he  seemed  by  the  bright  sun,  which 
was  again  beginning  to  shine  :  '  Ah,  yes  I  your  old  drunkard  I 
So  you  didn't  settle  his  business  with  Fons^gue  ?  And  what 
is  it  you  want  ?  To  have  him  admitted  to-day  !  Well,  you 
know  I  don't  oppose  it  ? ' 

'  But  there's  your  report.' 

'My  report? — oh,  my  report!  But  questions  change 
according  to  the  way  one  looks  at  them.  And  if  you  are  so 
onxioua  about  your  Laveuve  I  won't  refuse  to  help  you.' 

Pierre  gEized  at  him  in  astonishment,  at  bottom  extremely 
well  pleased.  And  there  was  no  further  necessity  even  for 
him  to  speak. 

'  Yon  didn't  take  the  matter  in  hand  properly,"  continued 
Duthil,  leaning  forward  with  a  confidential  air.  'It's  the 
Baron  who's  the  master  at  home,  for  reasons  which  you  may 
divine,  which  you  may  very  Ukely  know.  The  Baroness  doea 
all  that  he  asks  without  even  discussing  the  point ;  and  this 
morning,  instead  of  starting  on  a  lot  of  useless  visits,  you 
only  had  to  gain  his  support,  particularly  as  he  seemed  to  be 
very  well  disposed.  And  she  would  then  have  given  way 
immediately.'  Duthil  began  to  laugh.  '  And  so,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  do  you  know  what  I'U  do  ?  Well,  I'll  gain  the  Baron 
over  to  your  cause.  Yea,  I  am  this  moment  going  to  a  house 
where  he  is,  where  one  is  certain  to  find  biin  every  day  at  thifl 
time."  Then  he  laughed  more  loudly.  '  And  perhaps  yoOf 
are  not  ignorant  of  it,  Monsieur  I'Abb^.     When  he  ia  thera 
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Jour  man  admission  this  very  evening.    Only  it  will,  perhapci^ 
e  rather  late. ' 

Then  all  at  onoOi  as  if  stnick  by  a  fresh  idea,  Dnthil 
went  on :  '  But  why  shouldn't  yon  come  with  me  ?  You 
secore  a  line  from  tiie  Baron,  and  Uiereupon,  without  losing  a 
minute,  you  go  in  search  of  the  Baroness.  Ah  1  the  character 
of  the  house  worries  you  a  little  ?  I  understand  it.  Well, 
would  you  like  to  see  only  the  Baron  there  ?  Tou  can 
wait  for  him  in  a  little  sdUm  downstairs ;  I  will  bring  him  to 
you.  • 

This  proposal  made  Dnthil  altogether  merry ;  but  Pierre, 

Suite  scared,  hesitated  at  the  idea  of  thus  going  to  Bilviane 
'Aulnay's.  It  was  hardly  a  place  for  him.  However,  to 
achieve  his  purpose  he  would  have  descended  into  the  very 
dwelling  of  the  fiend,  and  had  already  done  so  sometimes 
with  Abb6  Eose,  when  there  was  hope  of  assuaging  wretched- 
ness. So  he  turned  to  Duthil  and  consented  to  accompany 
him. 

Silviane  d*Aulnay's  Httle  mansion,  a  very  luxurious  one, 
displaying,  so  to  say,  the  luxury  of  a  temple,  refined  but  sug- 
gestive of  gallantry,  stood  in  the  Avenue  d'Antin,  near  the 
Champs-Elys^es.  The  inmate  of  this  sanctuary,  where  the 
orfrays  of  old  dalmaticas  glittered  in  the  mauve  reflections 
from  the  windows  of  stained  glass,  had  just  completed  her 
twenty-fifth  year.  Short  and  slim  she  was,  of  an  adorable, 
dark  beauty,  and  all  Paris  was  acquainted  with  her  delicious, 
virginal  countenance  of  a  gentle  oval,  her  delicate  nose,  her 
little  mouth,  her  candid  cheeks  and  artless  chin,  above  all 
which  she  wore  her  black  hair  in  thick,  heavy  bands,  which 
hid  her  low  brow.  Her  notoriety  was  due  preciselv  to  her 
pretty  air  of  astonishment,  the  infinite  purity  of  her  blue 
eyes,  the  whole  expression  of  chaste  innocence  which  she 
assumed  when  it  so  pleased  her — an  expression  which  con- 
trai^ted  powerfully  with  her  true  nature,  shameless  creature 
that  she  really  was,  of  the  most  monstrous,  confessed,  and 
openly-displayed  perversity ;  such  as,  in  fact,  often  spring  up 
from  the  rotting  soil  of  great  cities.  Extraordinary  things 
were  related  about  Silviane's  tastes  and  fancies.  Some  said 
that  she  was  a  doorkeeper's,  others  a  doctor's,  daughter.  In 
any  case  she  had  managed  to  acquire  instruction  and  manners, 
for  when  occasion  required  she  lacked  neither  wit,  nor  style, 
nor  deportment.  She  had  been  rolling  through  the  theatres 
lor  \fftk  years  or  aoi  applauded  for  bor  beauty's  sake,  ancl  shf 
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had  even  ended  by  obtaimng  aome  pretty  liitle  roeeoeice  in 
sooh  parte  as  those  of  very  pore  young  maidens  or  lo?ing  and 
persebuted  yonng  wives.  Since  there  had  been  a  question, 
however,  of  her  entering  the  GomMie  Franfaise  to  pky  the 
rdle  of  Panline  in  '  Polyenete**  some  people  had  waxed  in- 
dignant and  o&ers  had  roared  with  hraghter,  so  ridieoloos 
did  the  idea  appear,  so  ontrageons  finr  the  mapesty  of  dassia 
tragedy.  She,  however,  quiet  and  stubborn,  wished  this  thing 
to  be,  was  resolved  that  it  should  be,  certain  as  she  was  that 
she  would  secure  it,  and  insolent  like  aereatnre  to  whom  men 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  refuse  anything. 

That  day,  at  three  o'clock,  O^rard  de  Quinsao,  not  know- 
ing how  to  kill  tiie  time  pending  the  appointment  he  had 
given  Eve  in  the  Bue  Matignon,  had  thought  of  calling  at 
Silviane's,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  an  old 
caprice  of  his,  and  even  nowadays  he  would  sometimes 
linger  at  the  little  mansion  if  ite  pretty  mistress  £dt  bored. 
However,  he  had  this  time£rand  her  in  a  fdiy ;  and,  redining 
in  one  of  the  deep  armchairs  of  the  talon  where  *M,  gold* 
formed  the  predominant  colour,  he  was  listening  to  her  com- 
plainte.  She,  standing  before  him  in  a  white  sown,  white 
indeed  ficom  head  to  foot,  like  Eve  herself  at  the  d^ewMTt 
was  speaking  pasdonately,  and  fiist  convincing  him.  Woo 
over  indeed  by  so  much  youth  and  beauty,  he  unconsciously 
compared  her  to  his  other  flame,  already  regretting  his  coming 
assignation,  a^  so  mastered  by  snpineness,  both  moral 
Kod  physical,  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  remain  all  day 
in  the  depths  of  that  armchair. 

'You  hear  me,  66rardl '  she  at  last  exclaimed ;  '111  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him  unless  he  brings  me  my 
nomination.* 

Just  then  Baron  DuviUaid  came  in,  and  forthwith  she 
changed  to  ice  and  received  him  like  some  sorely  oflEsnded  young 
queen  who  awaite  an  explani^&m ;  whilst  he,  who  fcmsaw 
tiie  storm  and  brought  moreover  disastrous  tidings,  forced  a 
smile  though  very  ill  at  ease.  She  was  the  stain,  the  blemish 
attaching  to  that  man  who  was  yet  so  sturdy  and  so  powerful 
amidst  ttie  general  decline  of  his  race.  And  she  was  also 
the  beginning  of  justice  and  punishment,  taking  all  his 
piled-up  gold  from  him  by  the  handfdl,  and  avenging  by 
her  fstaimj  those  who  shiverod  and  who  starved.  And  it  was 
pitiful  to  see  that  feared  and  flattered  man,  beneath  whom 
states  and  govemmente  tremUed,  here  turn  pale  with  anxiety. 
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bend  low  in  all  humility,  and  zelapse  into  seniles  stammering 
in&ncY  under  the  spur  of  acute  passion. 

( Ah  1  my  dear  friend/  said  he,  '  if  you  only  knew  how 
I  have  been  rushing  about.  I  had  a  lot  of  worrying  business, 
some  contractors  to  see,  a  big  advertisement  affair  to  settle, 
and  I  feared  that  I  should  neyer  be  able  to  come  and  loss 
your  hand.' 

He  kissed  it,  but  she  let  her  arm  fall,  coldly,  indifEerently, 
contenting  herself  with  looking  at  him,  waiting  for  what  he 
might  have  to  say  to  her,  and  embarrassing  him  to  such  a 
point  that  he  began  to  perspire  and  stammer,  unable  to 
express  himself  '  Of  course,'  he  began, '  I  also  thought  of 
you,  and  went  to  the  Fine  Arts  Office,  where  I  had  received 
a  positive  promise.  Oh  I  they  are  stiU  very  much  in  your 
favour  at  the  Fine  Arts  Office  I  Only,  just  femcy,  it's  that 
idiot  of  a  minister,  that  Taboureau,^  an  old  professor  from 
the  provinces  who  knows  nothing  about  our  Paris,  that  has 
expressly  opposed  your  nomination,  saying  that  as  long  as 
he  is  in  office  you  shall  not  appear  at  the  Com^die.' 

Erect  and  rigid,  she  spoke  but  two  words :  '  And  then? ' 

<  And  then — weU,  my  dear,  what  would  you  have  me 
do  ?  One  oan't,  after  all,  overthrow  a  ministry  to  enable  you 
to  play  the  part  of  Pauline.' 

'Why  not?' 

He  pretended  to  laugh,  but  his  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and 
the  whole  of  his  sturdy  figure  quivered  with  anguish.  <  Gome, 
my  little  Silviane,'  said  he,  '  don't  be  obstinate.  You  can  be 
so  nice  when  you  choose.  Give  up  the  idea  of  that  diibuU 
You,  yourself,  would  risk  a  great  deal  in  it,  for  what  would 
be  your  worries  if  you  were  to  fail  ?  You  would  weep  all  the 
tears  in  your  body.  And  besides,  you  can  ask  me  for  so  many 
other  thmgs  which  I  should  be  so  happy  to  give  you.  Come 
now,  at  once  make  a  wish,  and  I  will  gratify  it  immediately.' 

In  a  frolicsome  way  he  sought  to  take  her  hand  again. 
But  she  drew  back  with  an  air  of  much  dignity.  '  No,  yon 
hear  me,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  you — ^nothing,  so  long  as  I  don't  play  Pauline.' 

^  Tabonrean  is  previously  described  as  Sinister  of  Pablio  Instruoiion. 
It  shonld  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  although  under  the  present 
Bepnblio  the  Ministries  of  Pablio  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  have 
oooasionally  been  distinct  departments,  at  other  times  they  have  been 
onited— one  minister,  as  in  Taboorean's  case,  having  charge  of  both. — 
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He  nnderatood  her  folly,  and  lie  knew  her  well  enough  to 
realise  how  rigorously  she  would  treat  him.  Only  a  kind  of 
gnmt  came  &om  his  contracted  throat,  though  he  still  tried 
to  treat  the  matter  in  a  jesting  way.  '  Isn't  she  bad-tempered 
to-day  1 '  he  resomed  at  &st,  turning  towards  Gdrard* 
*  What  have  yon  done  to  her  that  Ifind  her  in  each  a  state  ?* 

However,  the  yoong  man,  who  kept  very  quiet  for  fear 
lest  he  himself  might  be  bespattered  in  the  course  of  ttie  dis- 
pute, continued  to  stretch  himself  out  in  a  languid  way  and 
gave  no  answer. 

But  Silviane's  anger  burst  forth.  '.What  has  he  done  to 
me  ?  He  has  pitied  me  for  being  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  man 
as  you — so  egotistical,  so  insensible  to  the  insults  heaped 
upon  me.  Ought  you  not  to  be  the  first  to  bound  with  in- 
dignation ?  Ought  you  not  to  have  exacted  my  admittance 
to  the  Com^die  as  a  reparation  for  the  insult  ?  For,  after  aU, 
it  is  a  defeat  for  you ;  if  I'm  considered  unworthy,  you  are 
struck  at  the  same  time  as  I  am.  And  so  I'm  a  dzab,  eh  ? 
Say  at  once  that  I'm  a  creature  to  be  driven  away  from  all 
respectable  houses.' 

She  went  on  in  this  st;^le,  coming  at  last  to  vile  words,  the 
abominable  words  which,  in  moments  of  anger,  always  ended 
by  returning  to  her  innocent-looking  lips.  The  Baron,  who 
well  knew  that  a  syllable  from  him  would  only  increase  the 
foulness  of  the  overflow,  vainly  turned  an  imploring  glance 
on  the  Count  to  solicit  his  intervention.  Gerard,  with  bis  keen 
desire  for  peace  and  quietness,  often  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  this  time  he  did  not  stir,  feeling  too  lazy  and 
sleepy  to  interfere.  And  Silviane  all  at  once  came  to  a  finish, 
repeating  her  trenchant,  severing  words :  '  Well,  manage  as 
you  can — secure  my  dUbut^  or  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you,  nothing  I  * 

'  All  right  1  all  right  I '  Duvillard  at  last  murmured, 
sneering,  but  in  despair ;  '  we'll  arrange  it  all.' 

However,  at  that  moment  a  servant  came  in  to  say  that 
M.  Duthil  was  downstairs  and  wished  to  speak  to  the  Baron 
in  the  smoking-room.  Duvillard  was  astonished  at  this,  for 
Duthil  usually  came  up  as  though  the  house  were  his  own. 
Then  he  reflected  that  the  deputy  had  doubtless  brought  him 
some  serious  news  from  the  Ohamber  which  he  wished  to 
impart  to  Vn'm  confidentially.  80  he  followed  the  servant, 
leaving  Gerard  and  Silviane  together. 

In  the  smoking-room,  an  apartment  communicating  wifli 
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the  hall  hy  a  wide  bay,  the  curtain  of  which  waa  drawn  n^ 
Pierre  stood  with  his  oompanion,  waiting  and  glancing  cnn- 
ously  around  him.  What  particularly  struck  him  was  the 
almost  religious  solemnness  of  the  entnuace,  the  hea^  hang- 
ings, the  mystic  gleams  of  the  stained  glass,  the  old  furniture 
steeped  in  diapel-like  gloom  amidst  scattered  perfumes  of 
myrrh  and  incense.  Duthil,  who  was  still  ver^  gay,  tapped  a 
low  divan  with  his  cane  and  said :  '  She  has  a  nicely  furmsdied 
house,  eh  ?    Oh  I  she  knows  how  to  look  after  her  interests.' 

Then  the  Baron  came  in,  still  quite  upset  and  anxious. 
And  without  even  perceiving  the  priest,  desirous  as  he  was  of 
tidings,  he  began :  '  Well,  what  did  they  do  ?  Is  there  some 
very  bad  news  then?' 

'  Mdge  interpellated  and  applied  for  a  declaration  of  urgencnr 
so  as  to  overthrow  Barrouz.  You  can  imagine  what  his  speech 
was.' 

'  Tes,  yes,  against  the  bourgeois^  against  me,  against  you. 
It's  always  the  same  thing And  then?' 

'Then — ^well,  urgency  wasn't  voted,  but,  in  spite  of  a 
very  fine  defence,  Barrouz  only  secured  a  majority  of  two 
votes.' 

'  Two  votes — ^the  devil  I  Then  he's  down,  and  we  shall 
have  a  Yignon  ministry  next  week.' 

<  That's  what  everybody  said  in  the  lobbies.* 

The  Baron  frowned,  as  if  he  were  estimating  what  good 
or  evil  might  result  to  the  world  from  such  a  change.  Then, 
with  a  gesture  of  displeasure,  he  said :  '  A  Yignon  ministry  I 
The  de\il  I  That  would  hardDly  be  any  better.  Those  young 
democrats  pretend  to  be  virtuous,  and  a  Yignon  ministry 
wouldn't  admit  Silviane  to  the  OomSdie.' 

This,^  at  first,  was  his  only  thought  in  presence  of  the 
crisis  which  made  the  political  world  tremble.  And  so  the 
deputv  could  not  refrain  from  referring  to  his  own  anxiety. 
'  Well,  and  we  others — ^what  is  our  position  in  it  ^?' 

TMs  brought  Duvillard  back  to  the  situation.  With  a 
fresh  gesture,  this  time  a  superbly  proud  one,  he  expressed 
his  full  and  impudent  confidence.  '  We  others  ? — ^why,  we 
remain  as  we  are ;  we've  never  been  in  peril  I  imagine.  Ohl 
I  am  quite  at  ease ;  Sagnier  can  publish  his  famous  list  if  it 
amuses  him  to  do  sa  If  we  haven't  long  since  bought  Sagnier 
and  his  list,  it's  because  Barroux  is  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  for  my  part  I  don't  care  to  throw  money  out  of  window. 
I  repeat  to  you  that  we  fear  nothing.' 
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Then,  as  he  at  last  leoognised  Abbi  Fromenly  lAo  had 
remaixied  in  the  shade,  Dnttiil^  explained  what  service  the 
priest  desired  of  him.  And  Dnvillard  in  his  state  of  emotion, 
his  heart  still  rent  by  Silviane's  sternness,  must  have  felt  a 
secret  hope  that  a  good  action^  might  bring  him  lack ;  so  he 
at  once  consented  to  intervene  in  favour  of  Layeaye's  admis- 
sion. Taking  a  card  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket-book  he 
drew  near  to  the  window.  'Ohl  whatever  yon  desire, 
Monsieur  T  Abb6,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  be  yery  happy  to  partici- 
pate in  this  good  work.  Here,  this  is  what  I  luiye  written : 
''My  dear,  please  do  what  M.  I'Abb^  Froment  solicits  in 
DEbvoxir  of  this  mif ortnnate  man,  since  our  friend  Fonsigne 
only  awaits  a  word  from  you  to  take  proper  steps." ' 

At  this  moment  through  the  open  bay  Pierre  eanght 
sight  of  Gtourd,  whom  Silviane,  calm  once  more,  and  inqnisi- 
tive  no  doubt  to  know  why  Duthil  had  called,  was  escorting 
into  the  hall.  And  the  sight  of  the  young  woman  filled  him 
with  astomshment,  so  simple  and  gentle  did  she  seem  to  him, 
fall  of  the  immaculate  candour  of  a  virgin.  Neyer  had  he 
dreamt  of  a  lily  of  more  modest  yet  deUdous  Uocun  in 
the  whole  garden  of  innocence. 

'  Now,'  continued  Duvillaid, '  K  you  wish  to  hand  this  card 
to  my  wife  at  once,  you  must  go  to  the  Princess  da  Ham's, 
where  there  is  a  matin6e ' 

'  I  was  going  there.  Monsieur  le  Baron.' 

'  Yery  good.  You  will  certainly  find  my  wife  there ;  she 
is  to  take  the  children  there.'  Then  he  paused,  for  he  too 
had  just  seen  Gerard ;  and  he  called  him :  '  I  sa^,  Gerard, 
my  wife  said  that  she  was  going  to  that  matinie^  didn't  £^e  ? 
You  feel  sure — don't  you? — ^that  Monsieur  FAbbi  will  find 
her  there?' 

Although  the  young  man  was  then  going  to  the  Bue 
Matignon,  there  to  wait  for  Eve,  it  was  in  the  most  natiural 
manner  possible  that  he  replied :  '  If  Monsieur  1' Abb6  makes 
haste,  I  think  he  will  find  her  there,  for  she  was  certainly 
going  there  before  tiying  on  a  corsage  at  Salmon's.' 

Then  he  kissed  Silviane's  hand,  and  went  off  with  the 
air  of  a  handsome,  indolent  man,  who  knows  no  maHce,  and 
is  even  weary  of  pleasure. 

Pierre,  feeling  rather  embarrassed,  was  obliged  to  let 
Duvillard  introduce  him  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  He 
bowed  in  silence,  whilst  she,  likewise  silent,  returned  his 
bow  with  modest  reserve,  the  tact  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
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■ooh  as  no  mgmu^  eyen  at  the  Oom^e,  was  then  capable 
ol  And  wmle  the  Baron  acoompanied  the  priest  to  the 
door,  she  returned  to  the  sahn  with  Dathil,  who  was 
scarcely  screened  by  the  door-curtain  before  he  passed  his 
arm  round  her  waist. 

When  Pierre,  who  at  last  felt  confident  of  success,  found 
himself,  still  in  his  cab,  in  front  of  the  Princess  de  Ham's 
mansion  in  the  Avenue  Kleber,  he  suddenly  relapsed  into 
great  embarrassment.  The  avenue  was  crowded  with 
carnages  brought  thither  by  the  musical  matm^e^  and  such 
a  throng  of  arriving  guests  pressed  round  the  entrance, 
decorated  with  a  kind  of  tent  with  scallopings  of  red  velvet, 
that  he  deemed  the  house  unapproachable.  How  could  he 
manage  to  get  in  ?  And  how  in  his  cassock  could  he  reach 
the  Princess,  and  ask  for  a  minute's  conversation  with 
Baroness  Duvillard?  Amidst  all  his  feverishness  he  had 
not  (thought  of  these  difficulties.  However,  he  was 
approaching  the  door  on  foot,  asking  himself  how  he  might 
glide  unperceived  through  the  throng,  when  the  sound  of  a 
merry  voice  made  him  turn :  '  What,  Monsieur  TAbb^  1  Is  it 
possible !  So  now  I  find  you  here  1 ' 
^  It  was  little  Massot  who  spoke.  He  went  everywhere, 
witnessed  ten  sights  a  day — a  parliamentary  sitting,  a  funeral, 
a  wedding,  any  festive  or  mourning  scene — when  he  wanted 
a  good  subject  for  an  artide.  '  What  1  Monsieur  TAbb^,'  he 
resumed, '  and  so  yon  have  come  to  our  amiable  Princess's 
to  see  the  Mauritanians  dance  1 ' 

He  was  jesting,  for  the  so-called  Mauritanians  were  simply 
six  Spanish  dancing-girls,  who  by  the  sensuahty  of  their 
performance  were  then  making  all  Paris  rush  to  the  Folies- 
Bergdre.  For  drawing-room  entertainments  these  girls 
reserved  yet  more  indecorous  dances — dances  of  such  a 
character  indeed  that  they  would  certainly  not  have  been 
allowed  in  a  theatre.  And  the  hecm  monde  rushed  to  see 
them  at  the  houses  of  the  bolder  lady-entertainers,  the 
eccentric  and  foreign  ones  like  the  Princess,  who  in  order  to 
draw  society  recoiled  from  no  '  attraction.' 

However,  when  Pierre  had  explained  to  little  Massot  that 
he  was  still  running  about  on  the  same  business,  the 
journalist  obligingly  oflEered  to  pilot  him.  He  knew  the 
house,  obtained  admittance  by  a  back  door,  and  brought 
Pierre  along  a  passage  into  a  comer  of  the  hall,  near  the 
very  entrance  of  the  grand   drawing-room.     Lofty  green 
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planifl  decorated  this  hall*  and  in  the  epot  leleeted  Plena 
was  yirtually  hidden.  'Don't  Btiri  my  dear  Abb^'  eaid 
Maesoty '  I  will  try  to  ferret  oat  the  Prinoess  for  yon*  And 
you  shall  know  if  Baroness  Dnvillard  has  already  arrived.' 

What  surprised  Pierre  was  that  every  window-diatter  of 
the  mansion  was  dosed,  every  chink  stopped  up  so  that  day- 
light might  not  enter,  and  that  every  room  flared  with  electric 
hmips,  an  illumination  of  supernatural  intensity.  The  heat 
was  already  very  great,  the  a^osphere  heavy  with  a  violent 
perfume  of  flowers  and  odore  Mfemma.  And  to  Pierre,  who 
felt  both  blinded  and  stifled,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  entering 
one  of  those  luxurious,  vnearthly  Dens  of  the  flesh  such  as 
the  pleasure-world  of  Paris  conjures  from  dreamland.  By 
rising  on  tiptoes,  as  the  drawing-room  entrance  was  wide 
open,  he  coiUd  distinguish  the  backs  of  the  women  who  were 
alreadv  seated,  rows  of  necks  crowned  with  fear  or  dark  hair. 
The  Mauritamans  were  doubtless  executing  their  first  dance. 
He  did  not  see  them,  but  he  could  divine  the  lascivious 
passion  of  the  dance  from  the  quiver  of  all  those  women's 
necks,  which  swayed  as  beneath  a  great  gust  of  wind.  Then 
laughter  arose  and  a  tempest  of  braves,  quite  a  tumult  of 
enjoyment. 

'  I  can't  put  my  hand  on  the  Princess ;  yon  must  wait  a 
little,'  Massot  returned  to  say.  '  However,  I  met  Janzen,  and 
he  promised  to  bring  her  to  me.    Don't  you  know  Janzen  ? ' 

Then,  in  part  b^use  his  profession  willed  it,  and  in  part 
for  pleasure's  sake,  he  began  to  gossip.  The  Princess  was  a 
good  Mend  of  his.  Hehaddescril^her  first  $gw^  during  the 
previous  year,  when  she  had  made  her  dibut  at  that  mansion 
on  her  arrival  in  Paris.  He  knew  the  real  truth  about  her,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  known.  Bich  ?  yes,  perhaps  she  was,  for  she 
is^)ent  enormous  sums.  Married  she  must  have  been,  and  to  a 
real  prince,  too ;  no  doubt  she  was  still  married  to  him,  in  spite 
of  her  story  of  mdowhood.  Indeed,  it  seemed  certain  that  her 
husband,  who  was  as  handsome  as  an  archangel,  was  travel- 
ling about  with  a  vocalist.  As  for  having  a  bee  in  her  bonnet, 
that  was  beyond  discussion,  as  clear  as  noon-day.  Whilst 
showing  much  intelligence,  she  constantly  and  suddenly 
shifted.  Incapable  of  any  prolonged  effort,  she  went  from  one 
thing  that  had  awakened  her  curiosity  to  another,  never 
attadiing  herself  anywhere.  After  ardently  busying  herself 
with  painting,  die  had  lately  become  impassioned  for 
chemistry,  and  was  now  letting  poetry  master  her. 
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'  And  so  70a  don't  know  JanzeUi'  eontinaed  Massoi  '  It 
was  he  who  threw  her  into  chemistry,  into  the  study  of 
ex^dosiYes  espeoially,  for,  as  you  may  imaginoi  the  only 
interest  in  chemistry  for  her  is  its  connection  with  Anarchism. 
She,  I  think,  is  really  an  Austrian,  though  one  must  always 
doubt  anything  she  herself  says.  As  for  Janzen,  he  calls 
himself  a  Russian,  but  he's  probably  German.  Oh  !  he's  the 
most  unobtrusive,  enigmatical  man  in  the  world,  without  a 
home,  perhaps  without  a  name — ^a  terrible  fellow  with  an 
unknown  past.  I  myself  hold  proofs  which  make  me  think 
that  he  took  part  in  that  frightful  crime  at  Barcelona.  At 
all  events,  for  nearly  a  year  now  I've  been  meeting  him  in 
Paris,  w;here  the  police  are  no  doubt  watching  hun.  And 
nothing  can  rid  me  of  the  idea  that  he  merely  consented  to 
become  our  lunatic  Princess's  lover  in  order  to  throw  the 
detectives  off  the  scent.  He  pretends  to  live  a  mere  life  of 
pleasure,  but  he  has  introduced  to  the  house  some  extraordi- 
nary people.  Anarchists  of  all  nationalities  and  shades — ^for 
instance,  one  Baphanel,  that  fat,  jovial  little  man  yonder,  a 
Frenchman  he  is,  and  his  companions  would  do  well  to  mis- 
trust him.  Then  there's  a  Bergaz,  a  Spaniard,  I  think,  an 
obscure  jobber  at  the  Bourse,  whose  sensual,  blobber-lipped 
mouth  is  so  disquieting.  And  tiiere  are  others  and  others, 
adventurers  and  bandits  from  tiie  four  comers  of  the  earth  I 
...  Ah !  the  foreign  colonies  of  our  Parisian  pleasure- world  t 
There  are  a  few  spotless  fine  names,  a  few  reid  great  fortunes 
among  them  but,  as  for  the  rest,  ah  1  what  a  herd  1  * 

Bosemonde's  own  drawing-room  was  summed  up  in  those 
words  :  resounding  titles,  real  millionaires,  then,  down  below, 
the  most  extravagant  medley  of  international  imposture  and 
turpitude.  And  Pierre  thought  of  that  internationalism,  that 
cosmopolitanism,  that  flight  of  foreigners  which,  ever  denser 
and  denser,  swooped  down  upon  Paris.  Most  certainly  it 
came  thither  to  enjoy  it,  as  to  a  city  of  adventure  and  delight, 
and  it  helped  to  rot  it  a  httle  more.  Was  it  then  a  necessary 
thing,  that  decomposition  of  the  great  cities  which  have 
governed  the  world,  that  affluxion  of  every  passion,  every 
desire,  every  gratification,  that  gathering  together  of  reeking 
soil  from  ail  parts  of  the  world,  there  where,  in  beauty  and 
intelligence,  blooms  the  flower  of  civilisation  ? 

However,  Janzen  appeared,  a  tall,  thin  fellow  of  about 
thirty,  very  fair,  witii  grey,  pale,  harsh  eyes,  and  a  pointed 
beard  and  flowing  curly  hair  which  elongated  his  livid,  cloudy 
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f  aoe.  He  spoke  indiflerent  French  in  a  low  voice  and  wiihoal 
a  gestnie.  And  he  declared  that  the  Princess  could  not  be 
found ;  he  had  looked  for  her  eTerywheie.  Possibly,  if  some- 
body had  displeased  her,  she  had  shut  herself  np  in  her  room 
and  gone  to  bed,  leaving  her  gaests  to  amnse  tiiemselves  in 
all  fi»edom  in  whatever  way  they  might  choose. 

'  Why,  but  here  she  is  I '  suddenly  said  Massot. 

Bosemonde  was  indeed  there,  in  the  vestibule,  watching 
the  door  as  if  she  expected  somebody.  Short,  slight,  and 
strange  rather  than  pretty,  with  her  delicate  fiice,  her  sea- 
green  eyes,  her  small  quivering  nose,  her  rather  large  and 
over-ruddy  mouth,  which  was  parted  so  that  one  co^d  see 
her  superb  teeth,  she  that  day  wore  a  sk^-blue  gown  spangled 
with  silver ;  and  she  had  silver  bracelets  on  her  arms  and  a 
silver  circlet  in  her  pale  brown  hair,  which  rained  down  in 
curls  and  frizzy,  straggling  locks  as  though  waving  in  a 
perpetual  breeze. 

'  Oh  1  whatever  you  desire,  Monsieur  TAbb^,'  she  said 
to  Pierre  as  soon  as  she  knew  his  business.  '  If  they  don*t 
take  your  old  man  in  at  our  asylum,  send  him  to  me ;  I'll  take 
him,  I  will ;  I  will  sleep  him  somewhere  here.' 

However,  she  remained  fidgety,  and  continually  glanced 
towards  the  door.  And  on  the  priest  asking  if  Baroness 
Duvillard  bad  yet  arrived :  '  Why,  no  I '  she  cried,  'and  I  am 
much  surprised  at  it.  She  is  to  bring  her  son  and  daughter. 
Yesterday,  Hyacinthe  positively  promised  me  that  he  would 
come.' 

He  was  hs'  new  caprice.  If  her  passion  for  chemistry 
was  giving  way  to  a  budding  taste  for  decadent,  symbolical 
verse,  it  was  because  one  evening,  whilst  discussing  Occult- 
ism with  Hyacinthe,  she  had  discovered  an  extraordinary 
beauty  in  him :  the  astral  beauty  of  Nero's  wandering  soul  I 
At  least,  said  she,  the  signs  of  it  were  certain. 

And  all  at  once  she  quitted  Pierre :  '  Ah,  at  last ! '  she 
cried,  feeling  relieved  and  happy.  Then  she  darted  forward : 
Hyacinthe  was  at  that  moment  coming  in  with  his  sister 
Camille. 

On  the  very  threshold,  however,  he  had  fust  met  the 
friend  on  whose  account  he  was  there,  young  Lord  George 
Eldrett,  a  pale  and  languid  stripling  with  the  hair  of  a  girl ; 
and  he  scarcely  condescended  to  notice  the  tender  greeting  of 
Bosemonde,  for  he  professed  to  regard  woman  as  an  impure 
ind  degrading  creature*    Distressed  by  such  coldness,  sihe 
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followed  the  two  young  men,  returning  in  their  rear  Into  the 
reeking,  blinding  furnace  of  the  drawing-room. 

Massoti  however,  had  been  obliging  enough  to  stop 
Gamille  and  bring  her  to  Pierre,  who  at  the  first  words  they 
exchanged  relapsed  into  despair.  '  What,  mademoiselle  1  has 
not  madame  your  mother  accompanied  you  here  ? ' 

The  girl,  clad  according  to  her  wont  in  a  dark  gown,  this 
time  of  peacock-blue,  was  nervous,  with  wicked  eyes  and 
sibilant  voice.  And  as  she  ragefnllydrew  up  her  little  figure, 
her  deformity,  the  unequal  height  of  her  two  shoulders, 
became  more  apparent  than  ever.  '  No,'  she  rejoined,  '  she 
was  unable.  8he  had  something  to  try  on  at  her  dress- 
maker's. We  stopped  too  long  at  tihe  Exposition  du  Lis,  and 
she  requested  us  to  set  her  down  at  Salmon's  door  on  our 
way  here.' 

It  was  Oamille  herself  who  had  skilfully  prolonged  the 
visit  to  the  art  show,  still  hoping  to  prevent  her  mother  from 
meeting  Gerard.  And  her  rage  arose  from  the  ease  with 
which  her  mother  had  got  rid  of  her,  thanks  to  that  falsehood 
of  having  something  to  try  on. 

'  But,'  ingenuously  said  Pierre,  '  if  I  went  at  once  to  this 
person,  Salmon,  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  send  up  my  card.* 

Oamille  gave  a  shrill  laugh,  so  funny  did  the  idea  appear 
to  her.  Then  she  retorted:  'Ohl  who  knows  if  you  would 
still  find  her  there?  She  had  another  pressing  appointment, 
and  is  no  doubt  already  keeping  itl' 

*Well,  then,  I  will  wait  for  her  here.  She  will  surely 
eome  to  fetch  you,  will  she  not?' 

'  Fetch  us?  Oh  no!  since  I  tell  you  that  she  has  other 
important  affairs  to  attend  to.  The  carriage  will  take  us  home 
alone,  my  brother  and  I.' 

The  girl's  pain-fraught  irony  was  becoming  yet  more 
bitter.  Didn't  that  priest  understand  her,  then,  that  he 
asked  such  naive  questions  which  were  like  dagger-thrusts  in 
her  heart?  Yet  he  must  know,  since  everybody  knew  the 
truth. 

'Ah  I  how  worried  I  am,'  Pierre  resumed,  so  grieved  indeed 
that  tears  almost  came  to  his  eyes.  '  It's  still  on  account  of 
that  poor  man  about  whom  I  have  been  busying  myself  since 
this  morning.  I  have  a  line  from  your  father,  and  Monsieur 
06rard  told  me '  But  at  this  point  he  paused  in  confu- 
sion, and  amidst  all  his  thoughtlessness  of  the  world,  absorbed 
as  he  was  in  the  one  passion  of  charity,  he  suddenly  divined 
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the  truth.  '  Yea,'  he  added  meohanieall^,  '  Z  jnet  now  sav 
jour  ftither  again  with  Monsieur  de  Quinsac' 

'I  know,  I  know,'  replied  Camille,  with  the  suffering  yofc 
scoffing  air  of  a  girl  who  ia  ignorant  of  nothing.  '  Well, 
Monsieur  l'Ahb6,  if  yon  have  a  line  from  papa  for  mamma, 
you  must  wait  till  mamma  baa  finished  her  business.  You 
might  come  to  the  house  about  six  o'clock,  but  I  doubt  if 
you'll  find  her  there,  as  she  may  well  be  detained,' 

While  CamiUe  thus  spoke  her  murderous  eyea  glistened, 
and  each  word  she  uttered,  dmple  as  it  seemed,  became 
instinct  with  ferocity,  as  if  it  were  a  knife,  which  she  would 
have  liked  to  plunge  into  Lee  mother's  breast.  In  all 
certainty  she  had  never  before  hated  her  mother  to  such  a 
point  as  this  in  her  envy  of  her  beauty  and  her  happiness  in 
being  loved.  And  the  irony  which  poured  from  the  girl's 
vii'gin  lips,  before  that  simple  priest,  was  like  a  flood  of  mire 
with  which  she  sought  to  aubmerge  her  rival. 

Juat  then,  however,  Eoaemonde  came  back  again,  feverish 
and  flurried  as  usual.  And  ahe  led  Camille  away ;  '  Ah,  my 
dear,  make  haste.  They  are  extraordinary,  delightful, 
intoxicating  1 ' 

Janzen  and  little  Masaot  also  followed  the  Princess.  AH 
the  men  hastened  from  the  adjoining  rooms,  scrambled  and 
plunged  into  the  talon  at  the  newa  that  the  Mauritaniana 
bad  again  btgan  to  dance.  That  time  it  must  have  been  the 
frantic,  lascivious  gallop  that  Paris  whispered  about,  tor 
Pierre  saw  the  rows  of  necks  and  heada,  now  fair,  now  dark, 
wave  and  quiver  aa  beneath  a  violent  wind.  With  every 
window -shutter  closed,  the  conflagration  of  the  electric  lampa 
turned  the  place  into  a  perfect  brazier,  reeking  with  human 
efBuvia,  And  there  came  a  spell  of  rapture,  fresh  laughter 
and  bravoa,  all  the  delight  of  an  overflowing  orgie. 

When  Pierre  again  found  himself  on  the  footwalk,  he 
remained  for  a  moment  hewildered,  blinking,  astonished  to  be 
in  broad  daylight  once  more.  Halt-past  four  would  soon 
strike,  but  he  bad  nearly  two  hours  to  wait  before  calling  at 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Godot-de-Mauroy,  What  should  hedo  ? 
He  paid  hia  driver  ;  preferring  to  descend  the  Champs  Elysdea 
on  foot,  since  he  had  some  time  to  lose,  A  walk,  moreover, 
might  calm  the  fever  which  was  burning  hia  hands,  in  'Cast 
paaeion  of  charity  which  ever  since  the  morning  had  been 
mastering  him  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  he  encountered 
fresh  and  fresh   obstacles.     Kc  now  had  but  one  pressing 
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desire :  to  complete  his  good  work,  since  success  henceforth 
seemed  certain.  And  he  tried  to  restrain  his  steps  and  walk 
leisurely  down  the  magnificent  ayenue,  which  hieid  now  been 
dried  by  the  bright  sun,  and  was  enlivened  by  a  concourse  of 
people,  while  overhead  the  sky  was  again  bluei  lightly  blue, 
as  in  springtime. 

Nearly  two  hours  to  lose  while,  yonder,  the  wretched 
Laveuve  lay  with  life  ebbing  from  him  on  his  bed  of  rags,  in 
his  icy  den !  Sudden  feelings  of  revolt,  of  well-nigh  irresistible 
impatience  ascended  from  Pierre's  heart,  making  him  quiver 
with  desire  to  run  off  and  at  once  find  Baroness  Duvillard,  so 
as  to  obtain  from  her  the  all-saving  order.  He  felt  sure  that 
she  was  somewhere  near,  in  one  of  those  quiet  neighbouring 
streets,  and  great  was  his  perturbation,  his  dolorous  anger 
at  having  to  wait  in  this  wise  to  save  a  human  life  until  she 
should  have  attended  to  those  affairs  of  hers,  of  which  her 
daughter  spoke  with  such  murderous  glances !  He  seemed  to 
hear  a  formidable  cracking :  the  family  life  of  the  bou/rgeoisis 
was  collapsing :  the  father  was  at  a  hussy's  house,  the  mother 
with  a  lover;  the  son  and  daughter  knew  everything,  the 
former  gliding  to  idiotic  perversity,  the  latter  enraged,  and 
dreaming  of  stealing  her  mother's  lover  to  make  an  husband 
of  him.  And  meantime  the  splendid  equipages  descended  the 
triumphal  avenue,  and  the  crowd  with  its  luxury  flowed 
along  the  side-walks,  one  and  all  joyous  and  superb,  seemingly 
with  no  idea  that  somewhere  at  the  far  end  there  was  a 
gaping  abyss  wherein  every  one  of  them  would  fall  and  be 
annihilated ! 

When  Pierre  got  as  far  as  the  Summer  Circus  he  was 
much  surprised  at  again  seeing  Salvat,  the  journeyman 
engineer,  on  one  of  the  avenue  seats.  He  must  have  sunk 
down  there,  overcome  by  weariness  and  hunger,  after  many  a 
vain  search.  However,  his  jacket  was  still  distended  by 
something  he  carried  in  or  under  it,  some  bit  of  bread,  no 
doubt,  which  he  meant  to  take  home  with  him.  And  leaning 
back,  with  his  arms  hanging  listlessly,  he  was  watching  with 
dreamy  eyes  the  play  of  some  very  little  children,  who,  with 
the  help  of  their  wooden  spades,  were  laboriously  raising 
moimds  of  sand,  and  then  destroying  them  by  dint  of  kicks. 
As  he  looked  at  them  his  red  eyelids  moistened,  and  a  very 
gentle  smile  appeared  on  his  poor  discoloured  lips.  This 
time  Pierre,  feeling  really  anxious,  wished  to  approach 
ind  question  hinu    But  Salvat  distrustfully  rose  and  went 
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off  in  the  direction  of  tha  Circus,  where  a  concert  was  then 
flniBhing.  And  he  prowled  aionnd  the  entrance  of  that 
festive  edifice,  where  two  thousand  happy  people,  piled  up 
together,  were  listening  to  music. 
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Aa  Kerre  was  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  he  suddenly 
remembered  the  appointment  which  AbhS  Base  had  givea 
him  for  five  o'clock  at  the  Madeleine,  and  which  be  was  for- 
getting in  the  feverlshness  bom  of  his  repeated  steps  to  save 
Laveuve.  And  at  thought  of  it  he  hastened  on,  well  pleased 
at  having  something  to  occupy  and  keep  him  patient. 

When  he  entered  the  chinch  he  wa9  surprised  tofiud  it  so 
dark.  There  were  only  a  few  candlea  burning,  huge  sbadowB 
were  flooding  the  nave,  and  amidst  the  semi -obscurity  a  very 
loud,  clear  voice  spoke  on  with  a  ceaseless  streaming  of  words. 
All  IJiat  one  could  at  first  distinguish  of  the  numerous  con- 
gregation was  a  pale,  vague  mass  of  heads,  motionless  with 
extreme  attention.  In  the  pulpit  stood  Monseigneur  Martha, 
finishing  his  third  address  on  the  New  Spirit.  The  two 
former  ones  had  re-echoed  far  and  wide,  and  so  what  is  called 
'  all  Paris '  was  there — women  of  society,  politicians,  and 
writers,  who  were  captivated  by  the  speaker's  artistic  oratory, 
bia  warm,  skilful  language,  and  his  broad,  easy  gestures, 
worthy  of  a  great  actor. 

Pierre  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  solemn  attention,  the 
quivering  silence,  above  which  the  prelate's  voice  alone  rang 
out.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  wait  before  seeking  Abbfi 
Bose,  and  remained  standing  near  a  pillar.  A  parting  gleam 
of  daylight  fell  obliiiuely  on  Monseigneur  Martha,  who  loolied 
tall  and  sturdy  in  his  white  surplice,  and  scarcely  showed  a 
grey  hair,  although  he  was  more  than  fifty.  He  had  hand- 
some features  :  black,  keen  eyes,  a  commanding  nose,  a  mouth 
and  chin  of  the  greatest  firmness  of  contour.  What  more 
particularly  struck  one,  however,  what  gained  the  heart  of 
every  listener,  was  the  expression  of  extreme  amiability  and 
anxious  sympathy  which  softened  the  imperious  haughtiness 
of  the  prelate's  face. 

Pierre  had  formerly  known  him  as  CurS,  or  parish  pries^ 
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of  8te  Cdoialdd.  He  ^ras  doubtless  of  Italian  origin,  bat  he  had 
been  bom  in  Paris,  and  had-  quitted  the  seminary  of  St.  Bnl- 
pice  with  the  best  possible  record.  Very  intelligent  and  very 
ambitious,  he  had  evinced  an  activity  which  even  made  his 
superiors  anxious.  Then,  on  being  appointed  Bishop  of 
FersepoUs,  he  had  disappeared,  gone  to  Borne,  where  he  had 
spent  fiveyears  engaged  in  work  of  which  very  little  was 
Imown.  l£)wever,  since  his  return  he  had  been  astonishing 
Paris  by  his  brilliant  propaganda,  busying  himself  with  the 
most  varied  aflEledrs,  and  becoming  much  appreciated  and  very 
powerfal  at  the  archiepiscopal  residence.  He  devoted  himseu 
in  particular,  and  with  wonderful  results,  to  the  task  of  in- 
creasing the  subscriptions  for  the  completion  of  the  basilica 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  He  recoiled  from  nothing,  neither  from 
journeys,  nor  lectures,  nor  collections,  nor  applications  to 
Oovemment,  nor  even  endeavours  amon^  Israelites  and  Free- 
masons. And  at  last,  again  enlarging  his  sphere  of  action,  he 
had  undertaken  to  reconcile  Science  with  Catholicism,  and  to 
bring  all  Ohristian  France  to  the  Bepublic,  by  on  all  sides  ex- 
pounding the  policy  of  Pope  Leo  XIIT.,  in  order  that  the 
Church  might  finally  triumph. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  advances  of  this  influential  and 
amiable  man,  Pierre  scarcely  liked  him.  He  only  felt  grate- 
ful to  him  for  one  thing,  the  appointment  of  good  Abb6  Bose 
as  curate  at  St.  Pierre  do  Montmartre,  which  appointment  he 
had  secured  for  him  n<1  doubt  in  order  to  prevent  such  a 
scandal  as  the  punishment  of  an  old  priest  for  showing  him- 
self too  ohuritable.  On  thus  finding  and  hearing  the  prelate 
in  that  renowned  pulpit  of  the  Madeleine,  still  and  ever 
pxirsuing  his  work  of  conquest,  Pierre  remembered  how  he 
had  seen  him  at  the  DuvilLebrds'  during  the  previous  spring, 
when,  with  his  usual  maestria^  he  had  achieved  his  greatest 
triumph — ^the  conversion  of  Eve  to  Oatholicism.  That 
church,  too,  had  witnessed  her  baptism,  a  wonderfully 
pompous  ceremony,  a  peifect  gala  offered  to  the  public  which 
figures  in  all  the  great  events  of  Parisian  Ufe.  Gerard  had 
knelt  down,  moved  to  tears,  whilst  the  Baron  triumphed  like 
a  good-natured  husband  who  was  happy  to  find  religion 
establishing  perfect  harmony  in  his  household.  It  was 
related  among  the  spectators  that  Eve's  family,  and  par- 
ticularly old  Justus  Steinberger,  her  father,  was  not  in 
reality  much  displeased  by  the  affair.  The  old  man  sneer- 
ingly  remarked,  indeed,  that  he    knew    his   daughter  well 
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enongb  to  wish  her  to  belong  to  his  worst  eneiD;.  In  tha 
b&ukmg  baainess  there  is  a  class  of  securit;  wlucb  one  is 
pleased  to  see  diaeounted  by  one's  rivals.  With  the  stnbbom 
hope  of  triumph  peculiar  to  his  race,  Justus,  consoling  himself 
ior  the  failure  of  his  first  scheme,  doubtless  considered  that 
Eve  would  prove  a  powerful  dissolving  agent  in  the  Christian 
family  which  she  had  entered,  and  thus  help  to  make  all 
wealth  and  power  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

However,  Pierre's  vision  faded.  Monseigneur  Martha's 
voice  was  rising  with  increase  of  volume,  celebrating,  amidst 
the  quivering  of  the  congregation,  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  the  New  Spirit,  which  was  at  last  about  to  pacify 
France  and  restore  her  to  her  due  rank  and  power.  Were 
there  not  certain  signs  of  this  resurrection  on  every  hand  ? 
The  New  Spirit  was  the  revival  of  the  Ideal,  the  protest  of 
the  soul  against  degrading  materiaUam,  the  triumph  of 
spirituality  over  filthy  literature ;  and  it  was  also  Science 
accepted,  but  set  in  its  proper  place,  reconciled  with  Faith, 
since  it  no  longer  pretended  to  encroach  on  the  latter's  sacred 
domain ;  and  it  was  further  the  Democracy  welcomed  in 
fatherly  fashion,  the  Bepublio  legitimated,  recognised  in  her 
turn  as  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church.  A  breath  of  poetry 
passed  by.  The  Church  opened  her  heart  to  all  her  children, 
there  would  henceforth  be  but  concord  and  delight  if  the 
masses,  obedient  to  the  New  Spirit,  would  give  themselves  to 
the  Master  of  love  as  they  had  given  themselves  to  their 
kings,  recognising  that  the  Divinity  was  the  one  unique 
power,  absolute  sovereign  of  both  body  and  soul. 

Pierre  was  now  Ustening  attentively,  wondering  where  it 
was  that  be  had  previously  heard  almost  identical  words, 
And  suddenly  he  remembered ;  and  could  fancy  that  he  waa 
again  at  Bome,  listening  to  the  last  words  of  Monaignor 
Nani,  the  Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office.  Here,  again  he  found 
the  dream  of  a  democratic  Pope,  ceasing  to  support  the 
compromised  monarchies,  and  seeking  to  subdue  the  maases. 
Since  Cssar  was  down,  or  nearly  so,  might  not  the  Pope 
realise  the  ancient  ambition  of  his  forerimnera  and  beooma 
both  emperor  and  pontiff,  the  sovereign,  universal  divinity  on 
earth  ?  This,  too,  waa  the  dream  in  which  Pierre  himself, 
with  apostolic  naivete,  had  indulged  when  writing  his  book, 
'  New  Koma ' ;  a  dream  from  which  the  sight  of  the  real 
Bome  had  so  roughly  roused  him.  At  bottom  it  was  merely 
a  pohey  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  the  priestly  policy  which 
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relies  on  time,  and  is  ever  tenacions,  carrying  on  the  work  of 
conquest  with  extraordinary  suppleness,  resolved  to  profit  by 
eveiTthing.  And  what  an  evolution  it  was,  the  Ohurch  of 
Borne  making  advances  to  Science,  to  the  Democracv,  to 
the  Bepublican  regimes,  convinced  that  it  would  be  able  to 
devour  them  if  only  it  were  allowed  the  timel  Ah!  yes, 
the  New  Spirit  was  simply  the  Old  Spirit  of  Domination, 
incessantly  reviving  and  hungering  to  conquer  and  possess 
the  world. 

Pierre  thought  that  he  recognised  among  the  congregation 
certain  deputies  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  Chamber.  Wasn't 
that  tall  gentleman  with  the  fair  beard,  who  listened  so 
devoutly,  one  of  Monferrand's  creatures  ?  It  was  said  that 
Monferrand,  once  a  devourer  of  priests,  was  now  smilingly 
coquetting  with  the  clergy.  Quite  an  underhand  evolution 
was  beginning  in  the  sacristies,  orders  from  Bome  flitted 
hither  and  thither ;  it  was  a  question  of  accepting  the  new 
form  of  government,  and  absorbing  it  by  dint  of  invasion. 
France  was  still  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church,  the  only 
great  nation  that  had  sufficient  health  and  strength  to  place 
the  Pope  in  possession  of  his  temporal  power  once  more.  So 
France  must  be  won;  it  was  well  worth  one's  while  to 
espouse  her,  even  if  she  were  Bepublican.  In  the  eager 
struggle  of  ambition  the  bishop  made  use  of  the  minister,  who 
thought  it  to  his  interest  to  lean  upon  the  bishop.  But 
which  of  the  two  would  end  by  devouring  the  other  ?  And  to 
what  a  rdle  had  religion  sunk;  it  was  either  an  electoral 
weapon,  an  element  in  a  parliamentary  majority,  or  a  secret 
reason  for  obtaining  or  retaining  a  ministerial  portfolio  1  Of 
divine  charity,  the  basis  of  religion,  there  was  no  thought,  and 
Pierre's  heart  filled  with  bitterness  as  he  remembered  the 
recent  death  of  Cardinal  Bergerot,  the  last  of  the  great  saints 
and  pure  minds  of  the  French  episcopacy,  which  now  seemed 
to  be  merely  a  set  of  intriguers  and  fools. 

However,  the  address  was  drawing  to  a  close.  In  a  glow- 
ing peroration,  which  evoked  the  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
dominating  Paris  with  the  saving  symbol  of  the  Cross  from 
the  sacred  Mount  of  the  Martyrs,^  Monseigneur  Martha  showed 
the  great  city  Christian  once  more  and  master  of  the 
world,  thanks  to  the  moral  omnipotence  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  divine  breaUi  of  the  New  Spirit.  Unable  to  applaud,  the 
congregation  gave  utterance  to  a  murmur  of  approving  rap- 

1  Montmartre. 
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ture,  delighted  0,9  it  was  with  thia  miraculous  finiali  which 
reassured  both  pocket  and  conscience.  Then  Monseignenr 
Martha  quitted  the  pulpit  with  a  noble  step,  whilst  a  loud 
noise  of  chairs  broke  apon  the  dark  peacefulness  of  the 
church,  where  the  few  lighted  candlea  glittered  like  the  firet 
stars  in  the  evening  sky.  A  long  stream  of  men,  vague, 
whispering  shadows,  glided  away.  The  women  alone  re- 
mained, praj'icg  on  their  knees. 

Pierre,  still  in  the  same  spot,  was  rising  on  tip-toes,  look- 
ing for  Abb^  Rose,  when  a  band  touched  him.  It  was  that  of 
the  old  priest,  who  had  seen  him  from  a  distance.  '  I  waa 
yonder  near  the  pulpit,'  said  he, '  and  I  saw  you  plainly,  my 
dear  child.  Only  I  preferred  to  wait  so  as  to  disturb  nobody. 
What  a  beautiful  address  dear  Monseignenr  delivered  I ' 

He  seemed,  indeed,  much  moved.  But  there  was  deep 
Badness  about  his  kindly  mouth  and  clear  childlike  eyes,  whose 
smile  as  a  rule  illumined  his  good,  round  white  face.  '  I  was 
afraid  you  might  go  off  without  seeing  me,'  he  resumed,  '  for 
I  have  something  to  tell  you.  You  know  that  poor  old  man 
to  whom  I  sent  you  this  morning  and  in  whom  I  asked  you 
to  interest  yourseK?  Well,  on  getting  home  I  found  a  lady 
there,  who  sometimes  brings  me  a  little  money  for  my  poor. 
Then  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  three  francs  I  gave  you 
were  really  too  small  a  sum,  and  this  worried  me  like  a  kind 
of  remorse,  so  that  I  couldn't  resist  the  impulse,  but  went  this 
afternoon  to  the  Hue  des  Saules  myself.' 

He  lowered  his  voice  from  a  feeling  of  respect,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  deep,  sepulchral  silence  of  the  church.  Covert 
shame,  moreover,  impeded  his  utterance,  shame  at  having 
again  relapsed  into  the  sin  of  blind,  imprudent  charity,  as  hia 
superiors  reproachfully  said.  And,  quivering,  he  concluded 
in  a  very  low  voice  indeed :  '  And  so,  my  child,  picture  my 
grief.  I  had  five  francs  more  to  give  the  poor  old  man,  and  I 
found  hiTn  dead.' 

Pierre  suddenly  shnddered.  But  he  waa  unwilling  to  un- 
derstand :  '  What,  dead  1 '  he  cried.  '  That  old  man  dead  I 
Laveuve  dead  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  found  him  dead — ah  I  amidst  what  (rightful 
wretchedness,  like  an  old  animal  that  has  laid  itself  down  for 
the  finish  on  a  heap  of  rags  in  the  depths  of  a  hole.  No 
neighbours  had  assisted  him  in  hia  last  moments ;  be  bad 
simply  turned  himself  towards  the  wall.  And  ab  1  bow  bare 
and  cold  and  deserted  it  was  I     And  what  a  pang  for  a  poor 
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creature  to  go  off  like  that  without  a  word,  a  caress.  Ah  I 
my  heart  bounded  within  me  and  it  is  still  bleeding  1' 

Pierre  in  his  utter  amazement  at  first  made  but  a  gesture 
of  revolt  against  imbecile  social  cruelty.  Had  the  bread  left 
near  the  unfortunate  wretch,  and  devoured  too  eagerly, 
perhaps,  after  long  days  of  abstinence,  been  the  cause  of  his 
death  ?  Or  was  not  this  rather  the  fatal  d&Mm&ment  of  an  ended 
life,  worn  away  by  labour  and  privation?  However,  what 
did  the  cause  signify  ?  Death  had  come  and  delivered  the 
poor  man.  '  It  isn't  he  that  I  pity,'  Pierre  muttered  at  last ; 
'  it  is  we— we  who  witness  all  that,  we  who  are  guilty  of  these 
abominations.* 

But  good  Abb6  Bose  was  already  becoming  resigned,  and 
would  onljr  think  of  forgiveness  and  hope.  *  No,  no,  mj  child, 
rebellion  is  evil.  If  we  are  all  guilty  we  can  only  miplore 
Providence  to  forget  our  faults.  I  had  given  you  an  appoint- 
ment here  hoping  for  good  news ;  and  it's  I  who  come  to 
tell  you  of  that  frightful  thing.  Let  us  be  penitent  and 
prayl' 

Then  he  knelt  upon  the  flagstones  near  the  pillar,  in  the 
rear  of  the  praying  women,  who  looked  black  and  vague  in 
the  gloom.  And  he  inclined  his  white  head,  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  in  a  posture  of  humility. 

But  Pierre  was  unable  to  pray,  so  powerfully  did  revolt 
stir  him.  He  did  not  even  bend  his  knees,  he  remained 
erect  and  quivering.  His  heart  seemed  to  have  been  crushed; 
not  a  tear  came  to  his  ardent  eves.  So  Laveuve  had  died 
vender,  stretched  on  his  litter  of  rags,  his  hands  clenched  in 
his  obstinate  desire  to  cling  to  his  life  of  torture,  whilst  he, 
Pierre,  again  glowing  with  the  flame  of  charity,  consumed 
by  apostolic  zeal,  had  been  scouring  Paris  to  find  him  for  the 
evening  a  clean  bed  on  which  he  might  be  saved.  Ah  I 
the  atrocious  irony  of  it  all)  He  must  have  been  at  the 
Duvillards'  in  the  warm  sahn,  all  blue  and  silver,  whilst  the 
old  man  was  expiring ;  and  it  was  for  a  wretched  corpse  that 
he  had  then  hastened  to  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  to  the 
Gountess  de  Quinsac's,  to  that  creature  Silviane's,  and  to  that 
creature  Bosemonde's.  And  it  was  for  that  corpse,  freed 
from  life,  escaped  from  misery  as  from  prison,  that  he  had 
worried  people,  broken  in  upon  their  egotism,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  some,  threatened  the  pleasures  of  others  1  What 
was  the  use  of  hastening  from  the  parliamentary  den  to  the 
cold  salon  where  the  dust  of  the  past  was  congealing ;  df 
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going  from  the  sphere  of  middle-class  debauchery  to  that  of 
coamopohtan  estravaganoe,  since  one  always  arrived  too  late, 
and  saved  people  when  they  were  already  dead?  How 
ridiculous  to  have  allowed  minself  to  be  fired  once  more  by 
that  blaze  of  charity,  that  final  conflagration,  only  the  ashea 
of  whieb  he  now  felt  within  him  ?  This  time  he  thought  he 
was  dead  himeolf ;  he  was  nought  but  an  empty  Eepulchre. 

And  all  the  frightful  void  and  chaoa  which  be  had  felt 
that  morning  at  the  baeilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart  after  hia 
mass  became  yet  deeper,  henceforth  unfathomable.  If 
charity  were  illusory  and  useless  the  Gospel  crumbled,  the 
end  of  the  Book  was  nigh.  After  centuries  of  stubborn 
efforts,  Kedemption  through  Christianity  failed,  and  another 
means  of  salvation  was  needed  by  the  world  in  presence  of 
the  exasperated  thirst  for  justice  which  came  from  the  duped 
and  wretched  nations.  They  would  have  no  more  of  that 
deceptive  paradise,  the  promise  of  which  had  so  long  served 
to  prop  ap  social  iniquity ;  they  demanded  that  the  question 
of  happiness  should  he  decided  apon  this  earth.  But  how  ? 
By  means  of  what  new  religion,  what  combination  between 
the  sentiment  of  the  Divine  and  the  necessity  for  honouring  life 
in  its  sovereignty  and  its  fruitfulness?  Therein  lay  the  grievoue, 
torturing  problem,  into  the  midst  of  which  Pierre  was  sinking; 
he,  a  priest,  severed  by  vows  of  chastity  and  superstition  from 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

He  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  alms ;  it  waa 
not  sufficient  that  one  should  be  charitable,  henceforth  one 
must  be  jast.  Given  justice,  indeed,  horrid  want  would 
disappear,  and  no  such  thing  as  charity  would  be  needed. 
Most  certainly  there  was  no  lack  of  compassionate  hearts  in 
that  grievous  city  of  Paris ;  charitable  foundations  sprouted 
forth  there  hke  green  leaves  at  the  first  warmth  of  sprmgtide. 
There  were  some  for  every  age,  every  peril,  every  misfortune. 
Through  the  concern  shown  for  mothers  children  wera 
succoured  even  before  they  were  born ;  then  came  infant 
and  orphan  asylums  lavishly  provided  for  all  sorts  of  classes  J 
and,  afterwards,  man  was  followed  through  bis  life,  help  waa 
tendered  on  all  sides,  particularly  as  he  grew  old,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  asylums,  almshouses,  and  refuges.  And  there 
were  all  the  hands  stretched  out  to  the  forsaken  ones,  thfl 
diainherited  ones,  even  the  criminals,  all  sorts  of  associations 
to  protect  the  weak,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
homea   that    offered    hospitality    to    those   who   repented< 
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Whether  as  regards  the  propagation  of  good  deeds,  the 
support  of  the  young,  the  saving  of  life,  the  bestowal  of 
pecuniary  help,  or  the  promotion  of  guilds,  pages  and  pages 
would  have  been  needed  merely  to  particularise  the  ex^a- 
ordinary  vegetation  of  charity  that  sprouted  between  the 
paving-stones  of  Paris  with  so  fine  a  vigour,  in  which 
goodness  of  soul  was  mingled  with  social  vanity.  Still  that 
could  not  matter,  since  charity  redeemed  and  purified  alL 
But  how  terrible  the  proposition  that  this  charity  was  a 
useless  mockery  1  What  1  after  so  many  centuries  of  Christian 
charity  not  a  sore  had  healed  1  Misery  had  only  grown  and 
spread,  irritated  even  to  rage.  Incessantly  aggravated,  the 
evil  was  reaching  the  point  when  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tolerate  it  for  another  day,  since  social  injustice  was  neither 
arrested  nor  even  diminished  thereby.  And  besides,  if  only 
one  single  old  man  died  of  cold  and  hunger,  did  not  the 
social  edifice,  raised  on  the  theory  of  charity,  collapse  ?  But 
one  victim,  and  society  was  condemned,  thought  Pierre. 

He  now  felt  such  bitterness  of  heart  that  he  could  remain 
no  longer  in  that  church  where  the  shadows  ever  slowly  fell, 
blurring  the  sanctuaries  and  the  large  pale  images  of  Christ 
nailed  upon  the  Cross.  All  was  about  to  sink  into  darkness, 
and  he  could  hear  nothing  beyond  an  expiring  murmur  of 
prayers,  a  plaint  from  the  women  who  were  praying  on  their 
knees,  in  the  depths  of  the  shrouding  gloom. 

At  the  same  time  he  hardly  liked  to  go  off  without  saying 
a  word  to  Abb6  Bose,  who  in  his  entreaties  bom  of  simple 
faith  left  the  happiness  and  peace  of  mankind  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  Invisible.  However,  fearing  that  he  might  disturb 
him,  Pierre  was  making  up  his  mind  to  retire,  when  the  old  priest 
of  lus  own  accord  raised  his  head.  '  Ah,  my  child,'  said  he, 
'how  difficult  it  is  to  be  good  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
Monseigneur  Martha  has  scolded  me  again,  and  but  for  the 
forgiveness  of  God  I  should  fear  for  my  salvation.' 

For  a  moment  Pierre  paused  under  the  portions  of  the 
Madeleine,  on  the  summit  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  which, 
rising  above  the  railings,  dominates  the  Place.  Before  him 
was  the  Bue  Boyale  dipping  down  to  the  expanse  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  where  rose  the  obelisk  and  the  pair  of  plashing 
fountains.  And,  farther  yet,  the  paling  colonnade  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  bounded  the  horizon.  It  was  a  vista  of 
sovereign  grandeur  under  that  pale  sky  over  which  twilight 
was  slowly  stealing.    The  thoroughfares  seemed  to  expand« 
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^  Ihe  edifices  receded,  and  assumed  a  quiyering,  soaring  aspeek 

like  that  of  the  palaces  of  dreamland.  No  other  capital 
in  the  world  could  boast  a  scene  of  sooh  airy  pomp,  saoh 
grandiose  magnificence,  at  that  hoor  ol  yagneness,  when 
&lling  night  imparts  to  cities  a  dreamy  semblance,  the  infinite 
of  human  immensity. 

Motionless  and  hesitating  in  presence  of  the  opening 
expanse,  Pierre  distressfully  pondered  as  to  whither  he  should 
go  now  that  all  which  he  had  so  passionately  sought  to 
achieve  since  the  morning  had  suddenly  crumbled  away. 
Was  he  still  bound  for  the  Duvillard  mansion  in  the  Bue 
Godot-de-Mauroy  ?  He  no  longer  knew.  Then  the  exas- 
perating remembrance,  with  its  cruel  irony,  returned  to  him. 
Since  Laveuve  was  dead,  of  what  use  was  it  for  him  to  kill 
time  and  perambulate  the  pavements  pending  the  arrival  of 
six  o'clock  ?  The  idea  that  he  had  a  home,  and  that  the 
most  simple  course  would  be  to  return  to  it,  did  not  even 
occur  to  him.  He  felt  as  if  there  were  something  of  impor- 
tance lefb  for  him  to  do,  though  he  could  not  possibly  teU 
what  it  might  be.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  everywhere  and 
yet  very  far  away,  to  be  so  vague  and  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment that  he  would  certainly  never  be  in  time  or  have 
sufficient  power  to  do  it.  However,  with  heavy  feet,  and 
tumultuous  brain  he  descended  the  steps  and,  yidding  to 
some  obstinate  impulse,  began  to  walk  through  the  flower- 
market,  a  late  winter  market  where  the  first  azaleas  were 
opening  with  a  little  shiver.  Some  women  were  purchasing 
Nice  roses  and  violets ;  and  Pierre  looked  at  them  as  if  he 
were  interested  in  all  that  sofb,  delicate,  peifumed  luxury. 
But  suddenly  he  felt  a  horror  of  it  and  went  off,  starting 
along  the  Boulevards. 

He  walked  straight  before  him  without  knowing  why  or 
whither.    The  falling  darkness  surprised  him  as  if  it  were  an 

[  unexpected  phenomenon.    Baising  his  eyes  to  the  sky  he  felt 

\  astonished  at  seeing  its  azure  gently  pale  between  the  slen- 

der black  streaks  of  the  chimneys.     And  the^  huge  golden 

I  letters  by  which  names  or  trades  were  advertised  on  every 

balcony  also  seemed  to  him  singular  in  the  last  gleams  of  the 
daylight.  Never  before  had  he  paid  attention  to  the  motley 
tints  seen  on  the  house-fronts,  the  painted  mirrors,  the  blinds, 
the  coats  of  arms,  the  posters  of  violent  hues,  the  magnificent 

^  shops,  like  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  open  to  the  full  light. 

And  tibien,  both  in  the  roadway  and  along  the  foot-pavements 
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between  the  blue,  red  or  yellow  oolmnns  and  kiosks,  what 
mighty  traffic  there  was,  what  an  extraordinary  crowd  1  The 
vehicles  rolled  along  in  a  thundering  stream  :  upon  all  sides 
billows  of  cabs  were  parted  by  the  ponderous  tacking  of 
huge  omnibuses,  which  suggested  lofty,  bright-hued  battle- 
ships. And  on  either  hand,  and  farther  and  fajrther,  and  even 
among  the  wheels,  the  flood  of  passengers  rushed  on  in- 
cessantly, with  the  conquering  haste  of  ants  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  Whence  came  aJl  those  people,  and  whither 
were  all  those  vehicles  going  ?  How  stupefying  and  torturing 
it  all  was. 

Pierre  was  still  walking  straight  ahead,  mechanically, 
carried  on  by  his  gloomy  reverie.  Night  was  approachingi  the 
first  gas-burners  were  being  lighted;  it  was  the  dusk  of 
Paris,  the  hour  when  real  darkness  has  not  yet  come,  when 
the  electric  lights  flame  in  the  dying  day.  Lamps  shone 
forth  upon  all  sides,  the  shop-fronts  were  fast  being 
illumined.  Boon,  moreover,  right  along  the  Boulevards  the 
vehicles  would  carry  their  vivid  starry  lights,  like  a  milky  way 
on  the  march  betwixt  the  foot  pavements  all  glowing  with 
lanterns  and  cordons  and  girandoles,  a  dazzling  profusion  of 
radiance  akin  to  sunlight.  And  the  shouts  of  the  drivers 
and  the  jostling  of  the  foot  passengers  re-echoed  the  parting 
haste  of  the  Paris  which  is  all  business  or  passion,  which  is 
absorbed  in  the  merciless  struggle  for  love  and  for  money. 
The  hard  day  was  over,  and  now  the  Paris  of  Pleasure  was  light- 
ing up,  for  its  night  of  fSte.  The  caf6s,  the  wine  shops,  the 
restaurants  flared  and  displayed  their  bright  metal  bars,  and 
their  little  white  tables  behind  their  clear  and  lofty  windows, 
whilst  near  their  doors,  by  way  of  temptation,  were  oysters  and 
choice  fruits.  And  the  Paris  which  was  thus  awaking  with 
the  first  flashes  of  the  gas  was  already  full  of  the  gaiety  of 
enjoyment)  already  yielding  to  an  unbridled  appetite  for 
whatsoever  may  be  purchased. 

However,  Pierre  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  knocked 
down.  A  flock  of  newspaper  hawkers  came  out  of  a  side 
street,  and  darted  through  the  crowd  shouting  the  titles  of 
the  evening  journals.  A  fresh  edition  of  the  *  Yoix  da 
Peuple '  gave  rise,  in  particular,  to  a  deafening  clamour, 
which  ascended  above  all  the  rumbling  of  wheels.  At  regu- 
lar intervals  hoarse  voices  raised  and  repeated  the  crv: 
'Ask  for  the  "Yoix  du  Peuple" — the  new  scandal  of  the 
African  Railway  Lines,  the  repulse   of  the  ministry,  the 
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thirty-two  bribe-takers  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  I 
And  these  anDouticementB,  set  in  huge  type,  oould  be  read 
on  the  copies  of  the  paper,  which  the  hawkers  flourished 
hke  banners.  Accustomed  as  it  waa  to  euch  hlth,  saturated 
with  infamy,  the  crowd  continned  on  its  way  without  paying 
much  attention.  Still  a  few  men  paused  and  bought  the 
paper,  while  painted  women,  who  had  come  down  to  the 
Boulevards  in  Beaioh  of  a  dinner,  tmiled  their  skirts  and 
waited  for  some  chance  lover,  glancing  interrogatively  at  the 
ontside  customers  of  the  cai^s.  And  meantime  the  dis- 
honouring shout  of  the  newspaper  hawkers,  that  cry  in 
which  there  was  both  smirch  and  buffet,  seemed  like  the 
last  knell  of  the  day,  ringing  the  nation's  funeral  at  the 
outset  of  the  night  of  pleasure  which  was  beginning. 

Then  Pierre  once  more  remembered  his  morning  and  that 
frightful  house  in  the  Rue  des  Saules,  wbere  so  much  want 
and  suffering  were  heaped  up.  He  again  saw  the  yard  filthy 
like  a  quagmire,  the  evil-smeUing  staircases,  the  sordid,  hare, 
icy  rooms,  the  families  fighting  for  messes  which  even  stray 
dogs  would  not  have  eaten ;  the  mothers,  with  exhausted 
breasts,  carrying  acroanaing  children  to  and  fro ;  the  old  men 
who  fell  in  comers  like  brute  beasts,  and  died  of  hunger  amidst 
filth.  And  then  came  his  other  hours  with  the  magniiicence 
er  the  quietude  or  the  gaiety  of  the  salons  through  which  he 
had  passed,  the  whole  insolent  display  o(  financial  Paris,  and 
political  Paris,  and  society  Paris.  And  at  last  he  came  to 
the  dusk,  and  to  that  Paj'is-Sodom  and  Paris-Gomorrah  before 
him,  which  was  lighting  itself  up  for  the  night,  for  the 
abominations  of  that  accomplice  night  which,  like  fine  dust, 
was  little  by  little  submerging  the  expanse  of  roofs.  And  the 
hateful  monstrosity  of  it  all  howled  aloud  under  the  pale  sky 
where  the  first  pure,  twinkling  stars  were  gleaming. 

A  great  shudder  swept  through  Pierre  as  he  thought  of  all 
that  mass  of  iniquity  and  suffering,  of  all  that  went  on  below 
amid  want  and  crime,  and  all  that  went  on  above  amid  wealth 
and  vice.  The  bourgeoisie,  wielding  power,  would  relinquish 
nought  of  the  sovereignty  which  it  had  conquered,  wholly 
stolen,  while  the  people,  the  eternal  dupe,  silent  so  long, 
clenched  its  fists  and  growled,  claiming  its  legitimate  share. 
And  it  was  that  frightful  injustice  which  filled  the  growing 
gloom  with  anger.  From  what  dark -breasted  cloud  woold 
the  thunderbolt  fall  ?  For  years  he  had  been  waiting  for  that 
thunderbolt  which  low  nunbles  announced  on  all  points  of 
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the  horizon.  And  if  he  had  written  a  book  full  of  candonv 
and  hope,  if  he  had  gone  in  all  innocence  to  Borne,  it  was  to 
avert  that  thunderbolt  and  its  fr^htfol  consequences.  But 
all  hope  of  the  kind  was  dead  within  him ;  he  felt  that  the 
thunderbolt  was  inevitable,  that  nothing  henceforth  could 
stay  the  catastrophe.  And  never  before  had  it  seemed  to  be 
so  near,  amidst  the  smiling  impudence  of  some,  and  the 
exasperated  distress  of  others.  Aye,  it  was  gathering,  and  it 
would  surely  fall  over  that  Paris,  all  lust  and  bravado,  which, 
when  evening  came,  thus  stirred  up  its  furnace. 

Tired  out  and  distracted,  Pierre  raised  his  eyes  as  he 
reached  the  Place  de  TOp^ra.  Where  was  he  then  ?  The 
heart  of  the  great  city  seemed  to  beat  on  that  spot,  in  that  vast 
expanse  where  met  so  many  thoroughfares,  as  if  from  every 
point  the  blood  of  distant  districts  flowed  thither  along 
triumphal  avenues.  Bight  away  to  the  horizon  stretched  the 
great  gaps  of  the  Avenue  de  I'Opdra,  the  Bue  du  Quatre- 
Septembre,  and  the  Bue  de  la  Paix,  still  showing  clearly  in  a 
final  glimpse  of  daylight,  but  already  starred  with  swarming 
sparks.  The  torrent  of  the  Boulevard  traffic  poured  across 
the  Place  where  clashed,  too,  all  that  from  the  neighbouring 
streets,  with  a  constant  turning  and  eddying  which  made  the 
spot  the  most  dangerous  of  whirlpools.  In  vain  did  the  police 
seek  to  impose  some  little  prudence,  the  stream  of  pedestrians 
still  rushed  on,  wheels  became  entangled  and  horses  reared 
amidst  all  the  uproar  of  the  human  tide,  which  was  as  loud, 
as  incessant  as  the  tempest  voice  of  an  ocean.  Then  there 
was  tiiie  detached  mass  of  the  opera-house,  slowlv  steeped  in 
gloom  and  rising  huge  and  mysterious  like  a  symbol,  its  lyre- 
bearing  figure  of  Apollo,  right  aloft,  showing  a  last  reflection 
of  daylight  amidst  the  livid  sky.  And  all  the  windows  of  the 
house-fronts  began  to  shine,  gaiety  sprang  from  those  thou- 
sands of  lamps  which  coruscated  one  by  one,  a  universal 
longing  for  ease  and  free  gratification  of  each  desire  spread 
with  the  growing  dusk  ;  whilst,  at  long  intervals,  the 
large  globes  of  the  electric  lights  shone  as  brightly  as  the 
moons  of  the  city's  cloudless  nights. 

But  why  was  he,  Pierre,  there,  he  asked  himself,  irritated 
and  wondering.  Since  Laveuve  was  dead  he  had  but  to  go 
home,  bury  himself  in  his  nook,,  and  close  up  door  and  win- 
dows, like  one  who  was  henceforth  useless,  who  had  neither 
belief  nor  hope,  and  awaited  nought  save  annihilation.  It 
was  a  long  journey  from  the  Place  de  rOp6ra  to  his  little 
house  at  NeuiUy.     Stilly  however  great  his  wearinessj  he 
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would  not  take  a  ca,b,  but  retiaced  hie  steps,  taming  towarda 
the  Madeleine  again,  and  plunging  into  the  saramble  of  the 
pavemente,  amidst  the  deafening  uproar  from  the  roadway, 
with  a  bitter  deeire  to  aggravate  bis  wound  and  saturate  him- 
eelf  with  revolt  and  anger.  Waa  it  not  yonder  at  the  comer 
of  that  street,  at  the  end  of  that  Boulevard,  that  he  would 
find  the  expected  abyss  into  Tvbich  that  rotten  world,  whose 
old  society  he  could  hear  rending  at  each  step,  must  soon 
assuredly  topple  ? 

However,  when  Pierre  wished  to  cross  the  Rue  Scribe  a 
block  in  the  trafBc  made  him  bait.  In  front  of  a  lusuriona 
caf^  two  tall,  shabbily-clad  and  very  dirty  fellows  were  alter- 
nately offering  the  '  Vois  du  Peuplo '  with  its  account  of  the 
scandals  and  the  bribe-takers  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate, 
in  voices  so  suggestive  of  cracked  brass  that  passers-by 
clustered  around  them.  And  here,  in  a  hesitating,  wandering 
man,  who  after  listening  drew  near  to  the  large  caf^  and  peered 
through  its  windows,  Pierre  was  once  again  amazed  to  recognise 
Solvat.  This  time  the  meeting  struck  him  forcibly,  filled 
him  with  suspicion  to  such  a  point  that  he  also  stopped  and 
resolved  to  watch  the  journeyman  engineer.  He  did  not 
expect  that  one  of  such  wretched  aspect,  with  what  seemed  to  ba 
a  hunk  of  bread  distending  his  old  ragged  jacket,  would  enter  and 
seat  himself  at  one  of  the  caf4's  little  tables  amidst  the  warm 
gatetyof  the  lamps.  However,  hewaited  for  a  moment,  and  then 
saw  him  wander  away  with  slow  and  broken  steps  as  if  the 
cafe,  which  waa  nearly  empty,  did  not  suit  him.  What  could 
he  have  been  seekiDg,  whither  had  he  been  going  since  the 
morning,  ever  on  a  wild,  solitary  chase  through  the  Paris  of 
wealth  and  enjoyment  while  hunger  dogged  his  steps  ?  It  was 
only  witli  difficidty  that  he  now  dragged  himself  along,  his 
will  and  energy  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  As  if  quite  over- 
come, he  drew  near  to  a  kiosk,  and  for  a  moment  leant  against 
it.  Then,  however,  he  drew  himself  up  again,  and  walked  on 
farther,  still  as  it  were  in  search  of  something. 

And  now  came  an  incident  which  brought  Pierre's  emotion 
to  a  climax.  A  toll  sturdy  man  on  turning  out  of  the  Bue 
Gaumartin  caught  sight  of  Salvat,  and  approached  him.  And 
just  as  the  new-comer  without  false  pride  was  shaking  the 
workman's  hand,  Pierre  recognised  him  as  his  brothec 
GuiUaome.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  he,  with  his  thick  bushy  hair 
already  white  like  snow,  though  he  was  but  seven-and -forty. 
However,  his  heavy  moustaches  had  remained  quite  dark 
witbont  a   sHver    thread,    thus    lending    an  expression  of 
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Tigorons  life  to  his  full  face  with  its  loffcy  toweling  brow.  It 
was  from  his  father  that  he  had  inherited  that  brow  of  impreg- 
nable logic  and  reason,  similar  to  that  which  Pierre  himself 
possessed.  But  the  lower  part  of  the  elder  brother's  coun- 
tenance was  fuller  than  that  of  his  junior;  his  nose  was 
larger,  his  chin  was  square,  and  his  mouth  broad  and  firm  of 
contour.  A  pale  scar,  the  mark  of  an  old  wound,  streaked  his 
left  temple.  And  his  physiognomy,  though  it  might  at  first 
seem  very  grave,  rough,  and  unexpansive,  beamed  with 
masculine  kmdliness  whenever  a  smile  revealed  his  teeth, 
which  had  remained  extremely  white. 

While  looking  at  his  brother,  Pierre  remembered  what 
Madame  Theodore  had  told  him  that  morning.  Guillaume, 
touched  by  Balvat's  dire  want,  had  arranged  to  give  him  a  few 
days'  employment.  And  this  explained  the  air  of  interest 
with  which  he  now  seemed  to  be  questioning  him,  while  the 
engineer,  whom  the  meeting  disturbed,  stamped  about  as 
if  eager  to  resume  his  mournful  ramble.  For  a  moment 
Guillaume  appeared  to  notice  the  other's  perturbation,  by  the 
embarrassed  answers  which  he  obtained  from  him.  Still  they 
at  last  parted  as  if  each  were  going^his  way.  Then,  however, 
almost  immediately,  Guillaume  turned  round  again  and 
watched  the  other,  as  with  harassed  stubborn  mien  he  went 
off  through  the  crowd.  And  the  thoughts  which  had  come  to 
Guillaume  must  have  been  very  serious  and  very  pressing, 
for  he  all  at  once  began  to  retrace  his  steps  and  follow  the 
workman  from  a  distance,  as  if  to  ascertain  for  certain  what 
direction  he  would  take. 

Pierre  had  watched  the  scene  with  growing  disquietude. 
His  nervous  apprehension  of  some  great  unknown  calamity, 
the  suspicions  bom  of  his  frequent  and  inexplicable  meetings 
with  Salvat,  his  surprise  at  now  seeing  his  brother  mingled 
with  the  affair,  all  helped  to  fill  him  with  a  pressing  desire  to 
know,  witness,  and  perhaps  prevent.  So  he  did  not  hesitate, 
but  followed  the  others  in  a  prudent  way. 

Fresh  perturbation  came  upon  him  when  first  Salvat  and 
then  Guillaume  suddenly  turned  into  the  Rue  Godot-de-Mauroy. 
What  destiny  was  thus  bringing  him  back  to  that  street 
whither  a  little  time  previou^y  he  had  wished  to  return  in 
feverish  haste,  and  whence  only  the  death  of  Laveuve  had 
kept  him  ?  And  his  consternation  increased  yet  further  when 
after  losing  sight  of  Salvat  for  a  moment,  he  saw  him  stand-^ 
ing  in  front  of  the  Duvillard  mansion,  on  the  same  spot  where 
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he  had  fimoied  he  zeoognieed  him  ihat  moixung.  Afl  it 
happened  the  oarriage  entranoe  of  the  manmon  was  wide 
open.  Some  lepaiis  had  been  made  to  the  paving  of  the  poroh, 
and  altibongh  tiie  workmen  had  now  gone  o£^  the  doorway 
remained  gaping,  full  of  the  fadlingnight.  The  narrow  street, 
running  from  the  glittering  Bonleyard,  was  steeped  in  bloiah 
gloom,  starred  at  long  intervals  by  a  gas-lamp.  Some 
women  went  by  compelling  Salvat  to  step  off  ttie  foot  pavement. 
But  he  returned  to  it  again, lighted  the  stmnpof  aoigar,  some 
remnant  which  he  had  fomid  under  a  table  outside  a  caf6, 
and  then  resumed  his  watch,  patient  and  motionless,  in  front 
of  the  mansion. 

Disturbed  by  his  dim  conjectures,  Pierre  gradually  grew 
frightened,  and  asked  himself  if  he  ought  not  to  approach 
that  man.  The  chief  thing  that  detained  him  was  tbe 
presence  of  his  brother  whom  he  had  seen  disappear  into  a 
neighbouring  doorway,  whence  he  also  was  observing  the 
engineer,  ready  to  intervene.  And  so  Pierre  contented  himself 
wi&  not  losing  sight  of  Salvat,  who  was  still  waiting  and 
watching,  merely  taking  his  eyes  from  the  mansion  in  order  to 
glance  towards  tne  Boulevard  as  though  he  expected  someone 
or  something  from  that  direction.  And  at  last,  indeed,  the 
JDuvillards'  landau  appeared,  with  coachman  and  footman  in 
livery  of  green  and  gold — a  closed  landau  to  which  a  pair  of 
tall  horses  of  superb  build  was  harnessed  in  stylish  fashion. 

Contrary  to  custom,  however,  the  carriage,  which  at  that 
hour  usually  brought  the  father  and  mother  home,  was  only 
occupied  that  evening  by  the  son  and  daughter,  Hyadnthe 
and  Oamille.  Returning  from  the  Princess  de  *  Ham's 
maatiirU^i  they  were  chatting  freely,  with  that  calm  immodesty 
by  which  they  sought  to  astoni^  one  another.  Hyacinthe, 
yielding  to  his  perverted  ideas,  was  attacking  women, 
whilst  Gamille  openly  counselled  him  to  respond  to  the 
Princess's  advances.  However,  she  was  visibly  irritated  and 
feverish  that  evening,  and,  suddenly  changing  the  subject,  she 
began  to  speak  of  their  mother  and  Gerard  de  Quinsac. 

'But  what  can  it  matter  to  you?'  quietly  retorted  Hya- 
cinthe ;  and,  seeing  that  she  almost  bounded  from  the  seat 
at  ttie  remark,  he  continued :  '  Are  you  still  in  love  with  him 
then  ?    Do  you  still  want  to  marry  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  will  1 '  she  cried  with  all  the  jealous  rage 
of  an  uncomely  girl,  who  suffered  so  acutely  at  seeing  herself 
spumed  whilst  her  yet  beautiful  mother  stole  from  her  the 
man  she  wanted. 
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'Yon  wQI,  yon  will  I*  resumed  Hyaointhe,  well  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  teasing  his  sister  whom  he  somewhat 

feared.    '  But  yon  won't  unless  InA  is  willing And  he 

doesn't  care  for  yon.' 

'  He  doesl '  retorted  Gamille  in  a  fory.  '  He's  kind  and 
pleasant  with  me,  and  that's  enough.' 

Her  brother  felt  afraid  as  he  noticed  the  blackness  of  her 
glance,  and  the  clenching  of  her  weak  little  hands  whose 
fingers  bent  like  claws.  And  after  a  pause  he  asked:  'And 
papa,  what  does  he  say  about  it?' 

'  Oh,  papa  1    All  that  he  cares  about  is  the  other  one.* 

Then  Hyacinthe  began  to  laugh. 

But  the  landau,  with  its  tall  horses  trotting  on  sonorouslyy 
had  turned  into  the  street  and  was  approaching  the  house, 
when  a  slim  fair-haired  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  a  modiste's 
errand  girl  with  a  large  bandbox  on  her  arm,  hastily  crossed 
the  roi^  in  order  to  enter  the  arched  doorway  before  the 
carriage.  She  was  bringing  a  new  hat  for  the  Baroness,  and 
had  come  all  along  the  Boulevard  musing,  with  her  soft  blue 
eyes,  her  pinky  nose,  and  her  mouth  which  ever  laughed  in 
the  most  adorable  little  face  that  one  could  see.  And  it  was 
at  this  same  moment  that  Salvat,  after  another  glance  at  the 
landau,  sprang  forward  and  entered  the  doorway.  An  in- 
stant afterwards  he  reappeared,  flung  his  lighted  cigar  stump 
into  the  gutter;  and  without  undue  haste  went  off,  slinking 
into  the  depths  of  the  vague  gloom. 

And  then  what  happened  ?  Pierre,  later  on,  remembered 
that  a  dray  of  the  Western  Railway  Company  in  coming  up 
stopped  and  delayed  the  landau  for  a  moment,  whilst  the 
young  errand  girl  entered  the  doorway.  And  with  a  heart- 
pang  beyond  description  he  saw  his  brother  Guillaume  in  his 
turn  spring  forward  and  rush  into  the  mansion  as  though 
impelled  to  do  so  by  some  revelation,  some  sudden  certaintjr* 
He,  Pierre,  though  he  understood  nothing  clearly,  could 
divine  the  approach  of  some  frightful  horror.  But  when  he 
would  have  run,  when  he  would  have  shouted,  he  found 
himself  as  if  nailed  to  ttie  pavement,  and  felt  his  throat 
clutched  as  by  a  hand  of  lead.  Then  suddenly  came  a 
thunderous  roar,  a  formidable  explosion,  as  if  the  earth  was 
opening,  and  the  lightning-struck  mansion  was  being  anni- 
hilated. Every  window-pane  of  the  neighbouring  houses  was 
shivered,  the  glass  raining  down  with  the  loud  clatter  of  hail. 
For  a  moment  a  hellish  flame  fired  the  street,  and  the  dust 
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and  Ihe  smcke  were  such  that  tha  few  paBBcrs-b;  were  blinded 
and  bowled  with  affright,  aghast  at  toppling,  as  they  thought, 
into  that  fiery  fomace. 

And  that  dazzling  flare  brought  Pierre  enlightenment. 
He  once  more  eaw  the  bomb  distending  the  tool-bag  which 
lack  of  work  had  emptied  and  rendered  nselesB.  He  once 
more  eaw  it  under  the  ragged  jacket,  a  protuberance  caused, 
he  had  fancied,  by  some  hunk  of  bread,  picked  up  in  a  corner 
and  treasured  that  it  might  be  carried  home  to  wife  and 
child.  After  wandering  and  threatening  all  happy  Paria,  it 
was  there  that  it  had  flared,  there  that  it  had  burat  with  a 
thunder-clap,  there  on  the  threshold  of  the  sovereign  hour- 
geoisie  to  whom  all  wealth  belonged.  He,  however,  at  that 
moment  thought  only  of  his  brother  GuiUaume,  and  flung  him- 
eeK  into  that  porch  where  a  volcanic  crater  seemed  to  have 
opened.  And  at  &'st  he  distinguiBhed  nothing,  the  acrid 
smoke  streamed  over  all.  Then  he  perceived  the  walls  spht,  the 
upper  floor  rent  open,  the  paving  broken  up,  strewn  with 
fragments.  Outside,  the  landau  which  had  been  on  the 
point  of  entering,  had  escaped  all  injury ;  neither  o(  the 
horses  had  been  touched,  nor  was  there  even  a  scratch  on 
any  panel  of  the  vehicle.  But  the  young  girl,  the  pretty, 
elim,  fair-haired  errand  girl,  lay  there  on  her  back,  her 
stomach  ripped  open,  whilst  her  delicate  face  remained  intact, 
her  eyes  clear,  her  smile  full  of  astonishment,  so  swiftly  and 
hghtning-like  had  come  the  catastrophe.  And  near  her, 
from  the  fallen  band-box,  whose  hd  had  merely  come  un- 
fastened, had  rolled  the  new  hat,  a  very  fragile  pink  hat, 
which  still  looked  charming  in  its  fiowery  freshness. 

By  a  prodigy  Gnillaume  was  alive  and  already  on  his  legs 
again.  Hia  left  hand  alone  streamed  with  blood,  a  projectile 
seemed  to  have  broken  hia  wrist.  His  moustaches  moreover  had 
been  burnt,  and  the  explosion  by  throwing  him  to  the  ground 
bad  so  shaken  and  bruised  him,  that  he  shivered  from  head 
to  feet  as  with  intense  cold.  Nevertheless,  he  recognised  hia 
brother  without  even  feeling  astonished  to  see  him  there,  aa 
indeed  often  happens  after  great  disasters,  when  the  unex- 
plained becomes  ^irovidential.  That  brother,  of  whom  he 
had  so  long  lost  sight,  was  there,  naturally  enough,  because 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  there.  And  GuiUaume, 
amidst  the  wild  quivers  by  which  he  was  shaken,  at  onoe 
cried  to  him :  '  Take  me  away  1  take  me  away  I  To  your 
house  at  Meailly,  oh  1  take  me  away  1 ' 
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Then,  for  sole  explanation,  and  referring  to  Salvat,  he 
Btammered :  '  I  suspected  that  he  had  stolen  a  cartridge  &om 
me ;  only  one  most  fortunately,  for  otherwise  the  whole  district 
would  nave  been  blown  to  pieces.  Ah !  the  wretched 
fBllowi    I  wasn't  in  time  to  set  my  foot  upon  the  match.' 

With  perfect  lucidity  of  mind,  such  as  danger  sometimes 
imparts,  Pierre,  neither  speaking  nor  losing  a  moment, 
remembered  that  the  mansion  had  a  back  entrance  fronting 
the  Bue  Yignon.  He  had  just  realised  in  what  serious  peru 
his  brother  would  be  if  he  were  found  mixed  up  in  that 
affair.  And  with  all  speed,  when  he  had  led  him  into  the 
gloom  of  the  Rue  Yignon,  he  tied  his  handkerchief  round  his 
wrist,  which  he  bade  him  press  to  his  chest,  under  his  coat, 
which  would  conceal  it. 

But  0uillaume,  still  shivering  and  haunted  by  the 
horror  he  had  witnessed,  repeated :  *  Take  me  away — ^to  your 
place  at  Neuilly — ^not  to  my  home.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,  be  easy.  Oome,  wait  here  a  second, 
I  will  stop  a  cab.' 

In  his  eagerness  to  procure  a  conveyance,  Pierre  had 
brought  his  brother  down  to  the  Boulevard  again.  But  the 
terrible  thunder-clap  of  the  explosion  had  upset  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  horses  were  still  rearing,  aud  people  were 
running  demented,  hither  and  thither.  And  numerous  police- 
men had  hastened  up,  and  a  rushing  crowd  was  already 
blocking  the  lower  part  of  the  Bue  Godot-de-Mauroy,  which 
was  now  as  black  as  a  pit,  every  light  in  it  having  been  ex- 
tinguished ;  whilst  on  the  Boulevard  a  hawker  of  the  ^  Yoix 
du  Peuple  '  still  stubbornly  vociferated :  '  The  new  scandal  of 
the  Afncan  BaiLway  Lines  1  The  thirty-two  bribe-takers  of 
the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  1  The  approaching  feJI  of  the 
Ministry  1' 

Pierre  was  at  last  managing  to  stop  a  cab  when  he  heard 
a  person  who  ran  by  say  to  another,  *  The  Ministry  ?  Ah, 
well  1  that  bomb  will  mend  it  right  enough  1 ' 

Then  the  brothers  seated  tibemselves  in  the  cab,  which 
carried  them  away.  And  now,  over  the  whole  of  rumbling 
Paris  black  night  had  gathered,  an  unforgiving  night,  in 
which  the  stars  foundered  amidst  the  mist  of  crime  and  anger 
that  had  risen  from  the  house-roofis.  The  great  cry  of  justice 
swept  by  amidst  the  same  terrifying  flapping  of  wings  which 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  once  heard  bearing  down  upon  them 
from  all  the  black  clouds  of  the  horizon. 
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In  that  out  of  the  wa]r  street  at  Nemlly,  along  vhieh  nobody 
passed  after  dusk,  Pierre's  little  house  was  now  steeped  in 
deep  slumber  under  the  black  sky ;  each  of  its  shutters  closed* 
and  not  a  ray  of  light  stealing  forth  from  within.  And  one 
could  divine,  too,  the  profound  quietude  of  the  little  garden  in 
the  rear,  a  garden  empty  and  lifeless,  benumbed  by  the 
winter  cold. 

Pierre  had  several  times  feared  that  his  brother  would 
faint  away  in  the  cab  in  which  they  were  journeying.  Leaning 
back,  and  often  sinking  down,  Ckullaume  spoke  not  a  word* 
And  terrible  was  the  silence  between  them — a  silence  fraught 
with  all  the  questions  and  answers  which  they  felt  it  would  be 
useless  and  painful  to  exchange  at  such  a  time.  However, 
the  priest  was  anxious  about  the  wound,  and  wondered  to  what 
Burgeon  he  might  apply,  desirous  as  he  was  of  admitting  only 
a  sure,  staunch  man  into  the  secret,  for  he  had  noticed  with 
how  keen  a  desire  to  disappear  his  brother  had  sought  to  hide 
himself. 

Until  they  reached  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  the  silence 
remained  unoroken.  It  was  only  there  that  Guillaume 
seemed  to  emerge  from  the  prostrauon  of  his  reverie.  '  Mind 
Pierre,'  said  he,  'no  doctor.  We  will  attend  to  this 
together.' 

Pierre  was  on  the  point  of  protesting,  but  he  realised  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  we  subject  at  such  a  moment, 
and  so  he  merely  waved  his  hand  to  signify  that  he  should  act 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  were  it  necessary.  In  point  of 
fact,  his  anxiety  had  increased,  and  when  the  cab  at  last  drew 
up  before  the  house  it  was  with  real  relief  that  he  saw  his 
brother  alight  without  evincing  any  marked  feebleness.    He 
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himself  qxdokly  paid  the  driver,  well-pleased,  too,  at  finding 
that  nobody,  not  even  a  neighbour,  was  about.  And  having 
opened  the  door  with  his  latoh  key,  he  helped  the  injured  man 
to  ascend  the  steps. 

A  little  night  lamp  glimmered  faintly  in  the  vestibule. 
On  hearing  the  door  open,  Pierre's  servant,  Sophie,  had  at 
once  emerged  from  the  kitchen.  A  short,  thin,  dark  woman 
of  sixty,  she  had  formed  part  of  the  household  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  having  served  the  mother  before  serving  the  son. 
She  knew  Guillaume,  having  seen  him  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  doubtless  she  now  recognised  him,  although  well- 
nigh  ten  years  had  gone  by  since  he  had  last  crossed  that 
threshold.  Instead  of  evincing  any  surprise,  she  seemed  to 
consider  his  extraordinary  return  quite  natural,  and  remained 
as  silent  and  discreet  as  usual.  She  led,  indeed,  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  never  speaking  unless  her  work  absolutely  required  it. 
And  thus  she  now  contented  herself  with  saying :  '  Monsieur 
I'Abb^,  Monsieur  Bertheroy  is  in  the  study,  and  has  been 
waiting  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

At  this  Guillaume  intervened,  as  if  the  news  revived  him. 
'  Does  Bertheroy  still  come  here,  then  ?  I'll  see  him 
willingly.  His  is  one  of  the  best,  the  broadest,  minds  of 
these  days.    He  has  still  remained  my  master.' 

A  former  friend  of  their  father — ^the  illustrious  chemist, 
Michel  Froment — Bertheroy  had  now,  in  his  turn,  become  one 
of  the  loftiest  glories  of  France,  one  to  whom  chemistry  owed 
much  of  the  extraordinary  progress  that  has  made  it  the 
mother-science,  by  which  the  very  face  of  the  earth  is  being 
changed.  A  member  of  the  Institute,  laden  with  offices  and 
honours,  he  had  retained  much  affection  for  Pierre,  and 
occasionally  visited  him  in  this  wise  before  dinner,  by  way 
of  relaxation,  he  would  say. 

'  You  showed  him  into  the  study  ?  All  right,  then,  we 
will  go  there,'  said  the  Abb6  to  the  servant.  '  Light  a  lamp 
and  take  it  into  my  room,  and  get  my  bed  ready  so  that  my 
brother  may  go  to  bed  at  once.' 

While  Sophie,  without  a  word  or  sign  of  surprise,  was 
obeying  these  instructions,  the  brothers  went  into  their  father's 
former  laboratory,  of  which  the  priest  had  now  made  a 
Bpacious  study.  And  it  was  with  a  cry  of  joyous  astonishment 
that  ^Q  savant  greeted  them  on  seeing  them  enter  the  room 
side  by  side,  the  one  supporting  the  other.  '  What,  together  1 ' 
he  exclaimed.     *Ah!   my  dear  children,  you  could  not  have 
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nnsed  me  graiter  pleasnrei.*  I/>hp  have  io  often  dtpkmd 
jour  painM  misanderstandiiigj*  v 

Berthqry  lyaa  a  tall  and  lean  aeptTifttffflariftn  with  Mgohg 
ieatiues.  ]£a  yellow  skin  olong  like  ^^tidunent  to  the  pro* 
jecting  bonea  of  his  eheeks  ana  jaw. '  Meteoyer,  there  wae 
noihiDg  imposmg  about  him ;  he  looked  lib^  some  old  shop* 
keeping  herbalist.  At  the  same  time  he  had^a  fine,  broadi 
smooth  broWy  and  his  eyes  still  glittered  brightly  .beneath  hii 
tangled  hair.  *•!«'.•'* 

'What,  ha^e  yon  iiyared  yourself,  Ouillaume'f  ^  ,^o 
continued,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  bandaged  hand. 

Pierre  remained  silent,  so  as  to  let  his  brother  tell  the 
story  as  he  chose.  Guillaume  had  realised  that  he  must 
confess  the  truth,  but  in  simple  fashion,  without  detailing 
the  ciicumstances.  'Yes,  in  an  explosion,'  he  answered, 
*  and  I  really  think  that  I  have  my  wrist  broken.' 

At  this,  Bertheroy,  whose  glance  was  fixed  upon  him, 
noticed  that  his  moustaches  were  burnt,  and  that  there  was 
an  expression  of  bewildered  stupor,  such  as  follows  a 
catastrophe,  in  his  eyes.  ^  Forthwith  the  Bavant  became  ffrave 
and  circumspect ;  and  without  seeking  to  compel  confidence 
by  any  questions,  he  simply  said :  'Indeed  1  an  explosion  I 
Will  ^ou  let  me  see  the  injunr  ?  You  know  that  before  letting 
chemistry  ensnare  me  I  studied  medicine,  and  am  still  some* 
what  of  a  surgeon.' 

On  hearing  these  words  Pierre  could  not  restrain  a  heart- 
cry:  'Yes,  yes,  master  1  Look  at  the  injury— I  was  very 
anxious,  and  to  find  you  here  is  unhoped-for  good  fortune  i ' 

The  savant  glanced  at  him,  and  divined  that  the  hidden 
circumstances  of  the  accident  must  be  serious.  And  then,  as 
Gmllaume,  smiling,  though  paling  with  weakness,  consented 
to  the  suggestion,  Bertheroy  retorted  that  before  anything 
else  he  must  be  put  to  bed.  The  servant  just  then  returned  to 
say  the  bed  was  ready,  and  so  they  sll  went  into  the  adjoinins 
room,  where  the  injured  man  was  soon  undressed  and  helped 
between  the  sheets. 

'  light  me,  Pierre,'  said  Bertheroy,  '  take  the  lamp ;  and 
let  8o^e  give  me  a  basin  full  of  water  and  some  cloths.' 
Then,  having  gently  washed  the  wound,  he  resumed :  '  The 
devil  1  The  wrist  isn't  broken,  but  it's  a  nasty  ixyurv.  I  am 
afraid  there  must  be  a  lesion  of  the  bone.  Some  nails  passed 
through  the  flesh,  did  they  not  ? ' 

Beceiving  no  reply,  he  relapsed  into  silence.    But  his 
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Bnrprise  was  increasm^^  tejc^'/^e  closely  examined  the  hand, 
which  the  flame  of  (he-'ei^losion  had  scorched,  and  even 
sniffed  the  shirt  cui!^  i^  if  seeking  to  understand  the  affair 
better.  He  eviden%* 'Recognised  &e  effects  of  one  of  those 
new  explosives  whiph  he  himself  had  studied,  almost  created. 
In  the  pres*e{it  cals^,  however,  he  must  have  been  puzzled,  for 
there  wes^  characteristic  signs  and  traces  the  sig^dficance  of 
which  ^^jtp^d  him. 

V^d*so,'  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  ask,  carried 
away  i>y  professional  curiosity,  '  and  so  it  was  a  laboratory 
;  '^:i^o'sion  which  put  you  in  this  nice  condition.  What  devilish 
'.  ')fM*wder  were  you  concocting  then  ? ' 

Guillaume,  ever  since  he  had  seen  Bertheroy  thus  study- 
ing his  injury,  had,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings,  given  marked 
signs  of  annoyance  and  agitation.  And  as  if  the  real  secret 
which  he  wished  to  keep  lay  precisely  in  the  question  now  put 
to  him,  in  that  powder,  the  first  experiment  with  which  had 
thus  injured  him,  he  replied  with  an  air  of  restrained  ardour, 
and  a  straight  frrank  glance :  '  Pray  do  not  question  me, 
master.  I  cannot  answer  you.  You  have,  I  know,  suj£cient 
nobility  of  nature  to  nurse  me  and  care  forme  without  exact- 
ing a  confession.' 

'  Oh  1  certainly,  my  friend,'  exclaimed  Bertheroy ;  '  keep 
your  secret.  Your  discovery  belongs  to  you  if  you  have  made 
one ;  and  I  know  that  ^ou  are  capable  of  putting  it  to  the 
most  generous  use.  Besides,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  have 
too  great  a  passion  for  truth  to  judge  the  actions  of  others, 
whatever  their  nature,  without  kaowing  every  circumstance 
and  motive.' 

So  saying,  he  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  indicate  how  broadly 
tolerant  and  free  from  error  and  superstition  was  that  lofty 
sovereign  mind  of  his,  which  in  spite  of  all  the  orders  that 
bedizened  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  academical  titles  that  he  bore 
as  an  official  savant,  made  him  a  man  of  the  boldest  and  most 
independent  views,  one  whose  only  passion  was  truth,  as  he 
himself  said. 

He  lacked  the  necessary  appliances  to  do  more  than  dress 
the  wound,  after  making  sure  that  no  fragment  of  any  projec* 
tile  had  remained  in  the  flesh.  Then  he  at  last  went  off, 
promising  to  return  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morrow ;  and,  as 
the  priest  escorted  him  to  the  street  door,  he  spoke  some 
comforting  words :  if  the  bone  had  not  been  deeply  injured 
all  would  be  well. 
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On  retnmmg  to  the  bedside,  Pierre  found  hia  brother  BtiU 
flitting  np  and  seeking  fresh  energy  in  his  deaire  to  write  home 
and  tranquiihae  hia  loved  ones.  Bo  thepriest,  after  providing 
pen  and  paper,  again  had  to  take  up  the  lamp  and  light  him. 
Guillanme  fortnnately  retained  full  use  of  his  right  hand,  and 
vas  thus  able  to  pen  a  few  lines  to  say  that  he  would  not  he 
home  that  night.  He  addresaed  the  note  to  Madame  Leroi, 
the  mother  of  hia  deceased  mistreaa,  who,  since  the  latter's 
death,  had  remained  with  him  and  had  reared  hia  three  Bona. 
Pierre  waa  awa,re  also  that  the  household  at  Montmartre 
included  a  young  woman  of  five-  or  sis- and -twenty,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend  to  whom  Guillaume  had  given 
shelter  on  her  father's  death,  and  whom  he  was  aoon  to  marry, 
in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  their  ages.  For  the  priest, 
however,  all  these  were  vague,  disturbing  things,  eondemnable 
features  of  disorderly  life,  and  he  had  invariably  pretended  to 
be  ignorant  of  them. 

'  80  yon  wish  thia  note  to  be  taken  to  Montmartre  at 
once  ? '  he  said  to  hia  brother. 

'  Yea,  at  once.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  aeveu  o'clock  now, 
and  it  will  be  there  by  eight.  And  you  wUl  choose  a  reliable 
man,  won't  you  ? ' 

'  The  beat  course  will  be  foe  Sophie  to  talte  a  cab.  We 
need  have  no  fear  with  her.  She  won't  chatter.  Wait  a 
moment,  and  I  will  settle  everything.' 

Sophie,  on  being  summoned,  at  once  understood  what  was 
wanted  of  her,  and  promised  to  aay,  in  reply  to  any  queationa, 
that  M.  Guillaume  had  come  to  spend  the  night  at  his 
brother's,  for  reaaona  which  ahe  did  not  know.  And  withoat 
indulging  in  any  reflections  herself,  ahe  left  the  house,  saying 
simply  :  'Monsieur  I'Abbfi's  dinner  is  ready;  he  will  only  have 
to  take  the  broth  and  the  stew  off  the  stove.' 

However,  when  Pierre  thia  time  retinmed  to  the  bedside  to 
ait  down  there,  he  found  that  Guillaume  had  fallen  back  with 
hia  head  reating  on  both  pUlows.  And  he  looked  very  weary 
and  pale,  and  showed  signa  of  fever.  The  lamp,  standing  on 
a  comer  of  a  side  table,  cast  a  soft  light  around,  and  so  deep 
was  the  quietude  that  lie  big  clock  in  the  adjoining  dining- 
room  coiJd  be  heard  ticking.  For  a  moment  the  silence  con- 
tinued around  the  two  brothers,  who,  after  so  many  years  of 
separation,  were  at  last  reunited  and  alone  together.  Then 
the  injured  man  brought  his  tight  hand  to  the  edge  of  the 
sheet,  and  the  priest  grasped  it,  pressed  it  tenderly  in  hia  own.. 
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And  the  clasp  was  a  long  one,  those  two  brotherly  hands 
remained  locked,  one  in  the  other. 

'  My  poor  little  Pierre,'  Guillaume  fiaintly  murmured,  'you 
must  forgive  me  for  falling  on  you  in  this  fashion.  I've 
invaded  the  house  and  taken  your  bed,  and  I'm  preventing 
you  from  dining.' 

'  Don't  talk,  don't  tire  yourself  any  more,'  interrupted 
Pierre.  '  Is  not  this  the  right  place  for  you  when  you  are  in 
trouble  ? ' 

A  warmer  pressure  came  from  Guillaume's  feverish  hand, 
and  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes.  '  Thanks,  my  little  Pierre. 
I've  found  you  again,  and  you  are  as  gentle  and  loving  as 
you  always  were.  Ah  I  you  cannot  know  how  delightful  it 
seems  to  me.' 

Then  the  priest's  eyes  also  were  dimmed  by  tears.  Amidst 
the  deep  quietude,  iJie  great  sense  of  comfort  which  had 
followed  their  violent  emotion,  the  brothers  found  an  infinite 
charm  in  being  together  once  more  in  the  home  of  their 
childhood.^  It  was  there  that  both  their  father  and  mother 
had  died — the  father  tragically,  struck  down  by  an  explosion 
in  his  laboratoi7 ;  the  mother  piously,  like  a  very  saint.  It 
was  there,  too,  m  that  same  bed,  that  Guillaume  had  nursed 
Pierre,  when,  after  their  mother's  death,  the  latter  had  nearly 
died;  and  it  was  there  now  that  Pierre  in  his  turn  was 
nursing  Guillaume.  All  helped  to  bow  them  down  and  fill 
them  with  emotion  :  the  strange  circumstances  of  their 
meeting,  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  had  caused  them 
such  a  shock,  the  mysteriousness  of  the  things  which  re- 
mained unexplained  between  them.  And  now  that  after  so 
long  a  separation  they  were  tragically  brought  together  again, 
they  both  felt  their  memory  awaking.  The  old  house  spoke 
to  them  of  their  childhood,  of  their  parents  dead  and  gone, 
of  the  far-away  days  when  they  had  loved  and  suffered  there. 
Beneath  the  window  lay  the  garden,  now  icy  cold,  which 
once,  under  the  sunbeams,  had  re-echoed  with  their  play. 
On  the  left  was  the  laboratory,  the  spacious  room  where  their 
father  had  taught  them  to  read.  On  the  right,  in  the  dining- 
room,  they  could  picture  their  mother  cutting  bread  and 
butter  for  them,  and  looking  so  gentle  with  her  big,  despairing 
eyes — those  of  a  believer  mated  to  an  infidel.  And  the  feeling 
that  th^  were  now  alone  in  that  home,  and  the  pale,  sleepy 
gleam  of  the  lamp,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  garden  and 

^  See  M,  Zola's  '  Lourdes,'  Day  I^  Chapter  IL 
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the  house,  and  the  very  past  itself,  all  filled  them  with  the 
Bofteat  of  emotion  blended  with  the  keenest  bittemess. 

Thej  wotdd  have  liked  to  talk  and  imboaom  themaelvea. 
But  what  could  they  say  to  one  another?  Although  their 
handa  remained  so  tightly  clasped,  did  not  the  most  im- 
passable of  chasms  separate  them  ?  In  any  case,  they  thought 
so.  Guillaume  was  convinced  that  Pierre  was  a  saint,  a 
priest  of  the  moat  robust  faith,  without  a  doubt,  witliout 
aught  in  common  with  himself,  whether  in  the  sphere  of 
ideas  or  in  that  of  practical  life.  A  hatchet -stroke  had 
parted  them,  and  each  lived  is  a  different  world.  And  in 
the  same  way  Pierre  pictured  Guillaume  as  one  who  had  lost 
caste,  whose  conduct  was  most  suspicions,  who  had  never 
even  married  the  mother  of  hia  three  children,  but  was  on 
the  point  of  marrying  that  girl  who  was  far  too  young  for 
him,  and  who  had  come  nobody  knew  whence.  In  him, 
moreover,  were  blended  the  passionate  ideas  of  a  savant  and 
a  revolutionist,  ideas  in  which  one  found  negation  of  every- 
thing, acceptance  and  possibly  provocation  of  the  worst  forma 
of  violence,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  vague  monster  of  Anarchism 
underlying  all.  And  so,  on  what  basis  could  there  be  any 
midcrstanding  between  them,  since  each  retained  his 
prejudices  against  the  other,  and  saw  him  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  chasm,  without  possibility  of  any  plank  being 
thrown  across  it  to  enable  them  to  unite?  Thus,  all  alone  in 
that  room,  their  poor  hearts  bled  with  distracted  brotherly 
love. 

Pierre  knew  that,  on  a  previous  occasion,  Guillaume  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  compromised  in  an  Anarchist  affair. 
He  asked  him  no  questions,  hut  he  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  he  would  not  have  hidden  himself  in  this  fashion  had  he 
not  feared  arrest  for  complicity.  Compheity  with  Salvat  ? 
Was  he  really  an  accomplice  ?  Pierre  shuddered,  tor  the  only 
materials  on  which  he  could  found  a  contrary  opinion  were, 
on  one  hand,  the  words  that  had  escaped  his  brother  after  the 
crime,  the  cry  he  had  raised  accusing  Salvat  of  having  stolen 
a  cartridge  from  bim ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  his  heroic  rush 
into  the  doorway  of  the  Duvillard  mansion  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  match,  A  great  deal  still  remained  obscure ;  hut  if 
a  cartridge  of  that  frightful  explosive  had  been  stolen  from 
Guillaume  the  fact  must  be  that  he  manufactured  such 
cartridges  and  had  others  at  home.  Of  course,  even  if  he 
were  not  an  accomplice,  the  injury  to  his  wrist  bad  made  it 
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needful  for  him  to  disappear.  Given  his  bleeding  hand,  and 
the  previous  suspicions  levelled  against  him,  he  would  never 
have  convinced  anybody  of  his  innocence.  And  yet,  even 
allowing  for  these  surmises,  the  affair  remained  wrapt  in 
darkness :  a  crime  on  Guillaume's  part  seemed  a  possibility, 
and  to  Pierre  it  was  all  dreadful  to  think  of. 

Guillaume,  by  the  trembling  of  his  brother's  moist, 
yielding  hand,  must  in  some  degree  have  realised  the  prostra- 
tion of  his  poor  mind,  already  shattered  by  doubt  and  finished 
off  by  this  calamity.  Indeed,  the  sepulchre  was  empty  now, 
the  very  ashes  had  been  swept  out  of  it. 

'My  poor  little  Pierre,*  the  elder  brother  slowly  said. 
*  Forgive  me  if  I  do  not  tell  you  anything.  I  cannot  do  so. 
And  besides,  what  would  be  the  use  of  it?  We  should 
certainly  not  understand  one  another.  •  •  .  So  let  us  keep 
from  saying  anything,  and  let  us  simply  enjoy  the  delight  of 
being  together  and  loving  one  another  in  spite  of  all.' 

Pierre  raised  his  eyes,  and  for  a  long  time  their  glances 
lingered,  one  fixed  on  the  other.  'Ah I'  stammered  the 
priest,  '  how  frightful  it  all  is  T 

Guillaume,  however,  had  well  understood  the  mute  inquiry 
of  Pierre's  eyes.  His  own  did  not  waver  but  replied  boldly, 
beaming  with  purity  and  loftiness :  *  I  can  teU  you  nothing. 
Yet,  all  the  same,  let  us  love  each  other,  my  little  Pierre.' 

And  then  Pierre  for  a  moment  felt  that  his  brother  was 
above  all  base  anxiety,  above  the  guilty  fear  of  the  man  who 
trembles  for  himselE.  In  lieu  thereof  he  seemed  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  some  great  design,  the  noble  thought 
of  concealing  some  sovereign  idea,  some  secret  which  it  was 
imperative  for  him  to  save.  But,  alas  1  this  was  only  the 
fleeting  vision  of  a  vague  hope ;  for  all  vanished,  and  again 
came  the  doubt,  the  suspicion  of  a  mind  dealing  with  one  that 
it  knew  nothing  of. 

And  all  at  once  a  souvenir,  a  frig^htfol  spectacle,  arose 
before  Pierre's  eyes  and  distracted  him:  'Did  you  see, 
brother,'  he  stammered,  '  did  you  see  that  fair-haired  girl 
lying  under  the  archway,  ripped  opeui  with  a  smile  of 
astonishment  on  her  face  ? ' 

Guillaume  in  his  turn  quivered,  and  in  a  low  and 
dolorous  voice  replied:  'Yes,  I  saw  her  I  Ah,  poor  little 
thing  1  Ah !  the  atrocious  necessities,  the  atrocious  errors  of 
justice  I ' 

Then,  amidst  the  frightful  shudder  that  seemed  to  sweep 
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1,  with  hia  horror  of  all  violence,  sacenmbed,  and  let 
his  face  sink  upon  the  counterpane  at  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
And  he  sohhed  distractedly :  a  sudden  attack  of  weakneaa, 
overfiowing  in  tears,  cast  him  there  exhausted,  with  no  more 
strength  than  a  child.  It  was  aa  if  all  his  sufferings  since 
the  morning,  the  deep  grief  with  which  universal  injustice 
and  woe  inspired  him,  were  bursting  forth  in  that  flood  of 
tears  which  nothing  now  could  stay.  And  Guillaume  who, 
to  calm  his  Uttle  brother,  had  set  hia  hand  upon  his  head,  in 
the  same  way  aa  he  had  often  caressingly  stroked  his  hair  in 
childhood's  daya,  hkewise  felt  upset  and  remained  silent, 
unable  to  find  a  word  of  consolation,  resigned,  as  he  was,  to 
the  eruption  which  in  life  is  always  possible,  the  cataclysm 
by  which  the  slow  evolution  of  nature  is  always  liable  to  be 
precipitated.  But  how  hard  a  fate  for  the  wretched  ones 
whom  the  lava  sweeps  away  in  millions  I  And  then  Ma  tears 
also  began  to  flow  amidst  the  profound  silence. 

'Pierre,'  he  gently  esclaimed  at  last,  'you  muat  have 
some  dinner.  Go,  go  and  have  some.  And  screen  the  lamp ; 
leave  me  hy  myself,  and  let  me  close  my  eyes.  It  will  do  me 
good.' 

Pierre  had  to  content  him,  However,  he  left  the  dining- 
room  door  open  ;  and  weak  for  want  of  food,  though  he  had 
not  hitherto  noticed  It,  he  ate  standing,  with  his  ears  on  the 
alert,  listening  lest  his  brother  should  complain  or  call  him. 
And  the  silence  seemed  to  have  become  yet  more  complete, 
the  little  house  sank,  as  it  were,  into  annihilation,  instinct 
vrith  all  the  melancholy  charm  of  the  past. 

At  about  half-past  eight,  when  Sophie  returned  from  hei 
errand  to  Montmartre,  Guillaume  heard  her  step,  light 
though  it  was.  And  he  at  once  became  reatleaa  and  wanted 
to  know  what  news  she  brought.  It  waa  Pierre,  however, 
who  enlightened  him,  'Don't  be  anxious.  Sophie  waa 
received  by  an  old  lady  who,  after  reading  your  note,  merely 
answered,  "  Very  well."  She  did  not  even  ask  Sophie  a 
question,  but  remained  quite  composed  without  sign  of 
curiosity.' 

Guillaume,  realising  that  thia  fine  serenity  perplexed  Ma 
brother,  thereupon  replied  with  similar  calmness :  '  Oh  1  it 
was  only  necessary  that  grandmother  should  be  warned.  She 
knows  well  enough  that  if  I  doa't  return  home  it  is  because 
I  can't.' 

However,  from  that  moment  it  was  impossible  for  the 
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injured  man  to  rest.  Although  the  lamp  was  hidden  away  in 
a  comer,  he  constantly  opened  his  eyes,  glanced  round  him, 
and  seemed  to  listen,  as  if  for  sounds  from  the  direction  of 
Paris.  And  it  at  last  became  necessary  for  the  priest  to 
summon  the  servant  and  ask  her  if  she  had  noticed  anything 
strange  on  her  way  to  or  from  Montmartre.  She  seemed 
surprised  by  the  question,  and  answered  that  she  had  noticed 
nothing.  Besides,  the  cab  had  followed  the  outer  boulevards, 
which  were  almost  deserted.  A  slight  fog  had  again  begun 
to  fall,  and  the  streets  were  steeped  in  icy  dampness. 

By  the  time  it  was  nine  o'clock  Pierre  realised  that  his 
brother  would  never  be  able  to  sleep  if  he  were  thus  left 
without  news.  Amidst  his  growing  feverishness  the  injured 
man  experienced  keen  anxiety,  a  haunting  desire  to  know  if 
Salvat  were  arrested  and  had  spoken  out.  He  did  not  confess 
this ;  indeed  he  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  had 
no  personal  disquietude,  which  was  doubtless  true.  But  his 
great  secret  was  stifling  him ;  he  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  his  loffy  scheme,  ^  his  labour  and  all  his  hope,  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  that  unhappy  man  whom  want  had  filled 
with  delusions  and  who  had  sought  to  set  justice  upon  earth 
by  the  aid  of  a  bomb.  And  in  vain  did  the  priest  try  to  make 
Guillaume  understand  that  nothing  certain  could  yet  be 
known.  He  perceived  that  his  impatience  increased  every 
minute,  and  at  last  resolved  to  make  some  effort  to  satisfy 
him. 

But  where  could  he  go,  of  whom  could  he  inquire? 
Guillaume,  while  talking  and  trying  to  guess  with  whom 
Salvat  might  have  sought  refuge,  had  mentioned  Janzen, 
the  Princess  de  Ham's  mysterious  lover ;  and  for  a  moment 
he  had  even  thought  of  sending  to  this  man  for  information. 
But  he  reflected  that  if  Janzen  had  heard  of  the  explosion  he 
was  not  at  all  the  individual  to  wait  for  the  police  at  home. 

Meantime  Pierre  repeated :  '  I  will  willingly  go  to  buy  the 
evening  papers  for  you — but  there  will  certainly  be  nothing  in 
them.  All^ough  I  know  almost  everyone  in  Neuilly  I  can 
think  of  nobody  who  is  likely  to  have  any  information,  unless 
perhaps  it  were  Bache ' 

'  You  know  Bache,  the  municipal  councillor  ? '  interrupted 
Guillaume. 

'  Yes,  we  have  both  had  to  busy  ourselves  with  charitable 
work  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

'  Well,  Baehe  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  know  no 
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safer  man.  Pray  go  to  him  and  try  to  bring  him  baok  with 
you.' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Pierre  returned  with  Bache, 
who  resided  in  a  neighbouring  street.  And  Jt  waa  not  only 
Baohe  whom  he  brought  with  him,  for,  much  to  his  surpriBe, 
he  had  found  Janzen  at  Bache's  house.  As  Guillaume  bad 
suspected,  Janzen,  while  dining  at  the  Princesa  de  Ham's, 
bad  heard  of  the  crime,  and  had  consequently  refrained  from 
returning  to  his  little  lodging  in  the  Bue  des  Martyrs,  where 
the  pohce  might  well  have  set  a  trap  for  him.  His  con- 
nectiona  were  known,  and  he  waa  aware  that  he  was  watched 
and  waa  liable  at  any  moment  to  arrest  or  espulaion  aa  a 
foreign  Anarchist.  And  so  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  solicit 
a  few  days'  hoapitaJity  of  Bache,  Et  very  upright  and  ohUging 
man,  to  whom  he  entrusted  himself  without  fear.  He  would 
never  have  remaiaed  with  Eosemonde,  that  adorable  lunatio 
who  for  a  month  past  had  been  exhibiting  hini  as  her  lover, 
and  whose  uselesa  and  dangeroua  extravagance  of  conduct  ha 
fully  realised. 

Guillaume  was  eo  delighted  on  seeing  Bache  and  Janzen 
that  he  wished  to  sit  up  in  bed  again.  But  Pierre  hade  him 
remain  quiet,  rest  his  head  on  the  pillows,  and  speak  aa  little 
as  possible.  Then,  while  Janzen  stood  near,  erect  and  silent, 
Bache  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  the  bedside  with  many 
eipresdonB  of  friendly  interest.  Ho  waa  a  stout  man  of  sixty 
with  a  broad,  full  face,  a  larfi^e  white  heard  and  long  white 
hair.  His  httle,  gentle  eyes  had  a  dim,  dreamy  eipression, 
while  a  pleasant,  hopeful  smile  played  round  hia  thick  lips. 
His  father,  a  fervent  St.  Simonian,  had  brought  him  up  in 
the  doctrines  of  that  belief.  While  retaining  due  respect  for 
it,  however,  hia  personal  inclinations  towards  orderliness  and 
religion  had  led  him  to  espouse  the  ideas  of  Fourier,  in  such 
wise  that  one  found  in  him  a  succession  and  an  abridgment, 
80  to  say,  of  two  doctrines.  Moreover,  when  he  waa  about 
thirty,  he  had  busied  himself  with  spiritualism.  Possessed  of 
a  comfortable  little  fortune,  his  only  adventure  in  life  had 
been  hia  connection  with  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871.  How 
or  why  he  had  become  a  member  of  it  be  could  now  scarcely 
tell.  Condemned  to  death  by  default,  although  he  had  sat 
among  the  Moderates,  he  had  resided  in  Belgium  until  the 
wnnesty;  and  since  then  Neuilly  had  elected  him  aa  its 
representative  on  the  Paris  Blunicipal  Council,  less  by  way  of 
glorifjdng  in  him  a  victim  of  reaction  than  as  a  reward  for 
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his  worthiness,  for  he  was  really  esteemed  by  the  whole 

district. 

Gnillanme,  with  his  desire  for  tidings,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fide in  his  two  visitors,  tell  them  of  the  explosion  and  Salvat's 
flight,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  wounded  while  seeking 
to  extinguish  the  match.  Janzen,  with  curly  beard  and  hair, 
and  a  thin,  feiir  face  such  as  painters  often  attribute  to  the 
Ghrist,  listened  coldly,  as  was  his  wont,  and  at  last  said  slowly 
in  a  gentle  voice:  'Ah!  so  it  was  SalvatI  I  thought  it 
might  be  little  Mathis — ^I'm  surprised  that  it  should  be  Salvat 
— for  he  hadn't  made  up  his  mind.'  Then,  as  Guillaume 
anxiously  inquired  if  he  thought  that  Salvat  would  speak  out, 
be  began  to  protest ;  '  Oh  I  no ;  oh  1  no.' 

However,  he  corrected  himself  with  a  gleam  of  disdain  in 
his  clear,  harsh  eyes : '  After  all,  there's  no  telling.  Salvat  is 
a  man  of  sentiment.' 

ThenBache,  who  was  quite  upset  by  the  news  of  the 
explosion,  tried  to  think  how  his  fdend  Guillaume,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  might  be  extricated  from  any  charge  of 
complicity  should  he  be  denounced.  And  Guillaume,  at  sight 
of  Janzen's  contemptuous  coldness,  must  have  suffered  keenly, 
for  the  other  evidently  believed  him  to  be  trembling,  tortured 
by  the  one  desire  to  save  his  own  skin.  But  what  could  he 
say,  how  could  he  reveal  the  deep  concern  which  rendered  him 
so  feverish  without  betraying  the  secret  which  he  had  hidden 
even  from  his  brother  ? 

However,  at  this  moment  Sophie  came  to  tell  her  master 
that  M.  Thtophile  Monn  had  called  with  another  gentleman. 
Much  astonished  by  this  visit  at  so  late  an  hour,  Pierre 
hastened  into  the  next  room  to  receive  the  new-comers.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  Morin  since  his  return  from  Bome, 
and  had  helped  him  to  introduce  a  translation  of  an  excellent 
scientiflo  manual,  prepared  according   to  the  official  pro- 

frammes,  into  the  Italian  schools.^  A  Franc-Comtois  by 
irth,  a  compatriot  of  Proudhon,  with  whose  poor  family  he 
had  been  intimate  at  Besan9on,  Morin,  himself  the  son  of  a 
journeyman  clockmaker,  had  grown  up  with  Proudhonian 
ideas,  full  of  affection  for  the  poor  and  an  instinctive  hatred 
of  property  and  wealth.  Later  on,  having  come  to  Paris  as  a 
school  teacher,  impassioned  by  study,  he  nad  given  his  whole 
mind  to  Auguste  Comte.  ^Beneath  the  fervent  Positivism 
however,  one  might  yet  find  the  old  Proudhonian,  the  pauper 
>  See  M.  Zola*8  *  Borne,'  Chapters  lY.  and  XYL 
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who  rebelled  and  detested  want.  Moreover,  it  was  Gcienti£o 
FositiTism  that  he  clung  to ;  in  bis  hatred  of  all  mysticism  he 
would  have  nought  to  do  with  the  fantastio  religious  leanings 
of  Comte  in  his  last  years.  And  in  Morin's  brave,  consistent, 
somewhat  mournful  life,  there  had  been  but  one  page  of 
romance  :  the  sudden  feverish  impulse  which  had  carried  him 
off  to  fight  in  Sicily  by  Garibaldi's  side.  Afterwards  he  had 
again  become  a  petty  professor  in  Paris,  obscurely  earning 
a  dismal  livelihood. 

When  Pierre  returned  to  the  bedroom  he  said  to  hia 
brother  in  a  tone  of  emotion :  '  Morin  has  brought  me  Barth4s, 
who  fancies  himself  in  danger  and  asks  my  hospitality." 

At  this  Guillaume  forgot  himself  and  became  excited: 
'Nicholas  Barthea,  a  hero  with  a  soul  worthy  of  antiquity, 
Oh  1  I  know  him  ;  I  admire  and  love  him.  You  must  set  your 
door  open  wide  for  him." 

Bache  and  Janzen,  however,  had  glanced  at  one  another 
smiling.  And  the  latter  with  his  cold  ironical  air,  slowly 
remarked:  'Why  does  Monsieur  Barth^s  hide  himself?  A 
great  many  people  think  he  is  dead ;  ho  is  simply  a  ghost  who 
no  longer  frightens  anybody." 

Four-and- seventy  years  of  age  as  he  now  was,  BarthSa 
had  spent  nearly  half  a  century  in  prison.  He  was  the 
eternal  prisoner,  the  hero  of  liberty  whom  each  successive 
Government  had  carried  from  citadel  to  fortress.  Since  his 
youth  he  had  been  marching  on  amidst  his  dream  of 
fraternity,  fighting  for  an  ideal  RepubUc  based  on  truth  and 
justice,  and  each  and  every  endeavour  had  led  him  to  a 
dungeon;  he  had  invariably  finished  his  humanitarian  reverie 
nnder  bolts  and  bars.  Carbonaro,  Bepublicau,  evangelical 
sectarian,  he  had  conspired  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
incessantly  struggling  against  the  Power  of  the  day  whatevei 
it  might  be.  And  when  the  Bepublio  at  last  had  come,  that 
Bepublio  which  had  cost  him  so  many  years  of  gaol,  it  had, 
in  its  own  torn,  imprisoned  him,  adding  fresh  years  of  gloom 
to  those  which  already  had  lacked  suuhghl.  And  thus  be 
remained  the  martyr  of  freedom :  freedom  which  he  still 
desired  in  spite  of  everything ;  freedom,  which,  strive  as  he 
might,  never  came,  never  existed. 

'  Bat  you  are  mistaken,'  replied  Guillaume,  wounded  by 
Janzen's  raillery.  '  There  is  again  a  thought  of  getting  rid 
of  Barth^s,  whose  uncompromising  rectitude  disturbs  our 
politicians ;  and  he  does  well  to  take  hia  precautions  I ' 
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Nicholas  Barthis  came  in,  a  tall,  slim,  ^thered  old  man, 
^th  a  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak,  and  eyes  that  still  burned  in 
their  deep  sockets,  under  white  and  bushy  brows.  His 
mouth,  toothless  but  still  refined,  was  lost  to  sight  between 
his  moustaches  and  snowy  beard ;  and  his  hair,  crowning  him 
whitely  like  an  aureola,  fell  in  curls  over  his  shoulders. 
Behind  him  with  all  modesty  came  Thfophile  Morin  with 
his  grey  whiskers,  his  grey,  brush-like  hair,  his  spectacles, 
and  his  yellow,  weary  mien — that  of  an  old  professor  ex- 
hausted by  years  of  teaching.  Neither  of  them  seemed 
astonished  or  awaited  an  explanation  on  finding  that  man  in 
bed  with  an  injured  wrist.  And  there  were  no  introductions, 
those  who  were  acquainted  merely  smiled  at  one  another. 

BarthSs,  for  his  part,  stooped  and  kissed  Guillaume  on 
both  cheeks.  '  Ah  ! '  said  the  latter,  almost  gaily,  '  it  gives 
me  courage  to  see  you.' 

However,  the  new-comers  had  brought  a  little  information. 
The  boulevards  were  in  an  agitated  state,  the  news  of  the 
crime  had  spread  from  caf6  to  caf6,  and  everybody  was 
anxious  to  see  a  late  edition  which  one  paper  had  published 
giving  a  very  incorrect  account  of  the  i^air,  fiQl  of  the 
most  extraordinary  details.  Briefly,  nothing  positive  was  as 
yet  known. 

On  seeing  Guillaume  turn  pale  Pierre  compelled  him  to 
lie  down  again,  and  even  talked  of  taking  the  visitors  into  the 
next  room.  But  the  injured  man  gently  replied :  '  No,  no,  I 
promise  you  that  I  won't  stir  again,  that  I  won't  open  my 
mouth.  But  stay  there  and  chat  together.  I  assure  you 
that  it  will  do  me  good  to  have  you  near  me  and  hear  you.' 

Then,  under  the  sleepy  gleams  of  the  lamp,  the  others 
began  to  talk  in  undertones.  Old  BartbSs,  who  considered 
that  bomb  to  be  both  idiotic  and  abominable,  spoke  of  it  with 
the  stupefaction  of  one  who,  after  fighting  like  a  hero  through 
all  the  legendary  struggles  for  liberty,  found  himself  belated, 
out  of  his  element,  in  a  new  era,  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Did  not  the  conquest  of  freedom  suffice  for  every- 
thing ?  he  added.  Was  there  any  other  problem  beyond  that 
of  founding  the  real  Republic  ?  Then,  referring  to  M^ge  and 
his  speech  in  the  Chamber  that  afternoon,  he  bitterly 
arraigned  Collectivism,  which  he  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
democratic  forms  of  tyranny.  Th^ophile  Morin,  for  his  part, 
also  spoke  against  the  Collectivist  enrolling  of  the  social 
forces,  but  he  professed  yet  greater  hatred  of  the  odious 
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he  eipected  progress,  and  he  felt  Bomewhat  indifferent  aa  to 
what  political  means  might  bring  about  the  acientifie  society 
of  to-morrow.  And  in  hke  way  Bache  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  the  Anarchists,  though  he  was  touched  by 
the  idyllic  dream,  the  humanitarian  hope,  whose  germs  lay 
beneath  their  passion  for  destruction.  And,  like  Barth^s,  he 
also  flew  into  a  passion  with  M^ge,  who  since  entering  the 
Chamber  had  become,  said  he,  a  mere  rhetorician  and 
theorist,  dreaming  of  dictatorship.  Meantime  Janzen,  stiil 
erect,  his  faxie  frigid  and  his  lips  curling  ironically,  hstened  to 
aU  three  of  them,  and  vented  a  few  trenchant  words  to  expres3 
his  own  Anarchist  faith ;  the  uselessness  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions, and  the  necessity  of  destroying  everything  in  order 
that  everything  might  be  rebuilt  on  fresh  lines. 

Pierre,  who  had  remained  ne%r  the  bed,  also  listened  with 
passionate  attention.  Amidst  the  downfall  of  his  own  beliefs, 
the  utter  void  which  he  felt  within  him,  here  were  these  four 
men,  who  represented  the  cardinal  points  of  this  century's 
ideas,  debating  the  very  same  terrible  problem  which  brouglit 
him  so  much  suffering,  that  of  the  new  belief  which  the 
democracy  of  the  coming  century  awaits.  And,  ah  1  since  tlie 
days  of  the  immediate  ancestors,  since  the  days  of  Voltaire 
and  Diderot  and  Bousseau,  how  incessantly  had  billows  of 
ideas  followed  and  jostled  one  another,  the  older  ones  giving 
birth  to  new  ones,  and  all  breaking  and  bounding  in  a 
tempest  in  which  it  waa  becoming  so  di£Bcult  to  diatinguislj 
anything  clearly  I  Whence  came  the  wind,  and  whither 
was  the  ship  of  salvation  going,  for  what  port  ought  one  to 
embark  1  Pierre  had  aheady  thought  tiiat  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  century  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  and  that,  after  accepting 
the  legacies  of  Eousseau  and  the  other  precursors,  he  ought 
to  study  the  ideas  of  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  even  Cabet ;  of 
Auguste  Comte,  Proadhon  and  Karl  Marx  as  well,  in  order, 
at  any  rate,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  distance  that  had  been 
travelled,  and  of  the  cross-ways  which  one  had  now  reached. 
And  waa  not  this  an  opportunity,  since  chance  had  gathered 
those  men  together  in  his  house,  hving  exponents  of  the 
conflicting  doctrines  which  he  wished  to  examine  ? 

On  turning  round,  however,  he  perceived  that  Guillaume 
waa  DOW  very  pale  and  had  closed  hia  eyes.  Had  even  he, 
wiUi  his  faith  in  seience,  felt  the  doubt  which  is  bom  ol 
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contradictory  theories,  and  the  despair  whioh  oomes  when 
one  sees  the  fight  for  tmth  resulting  in  growth  of  error  ? 

'  Are  you  in  pain  ? '  the  priest  anxiously  inquired. 

'  Yes,  a  little.    But  I  will  tir  to  sleep.' 

At  this  they  all  went  off  with  silent  handshakes.  Nicholas 
BarthSs  alone  remained  in  the  house  and  slept  in  a  room  on 
the  first  floor  which  Sophie  had  got  ready  for  him.  Pierre, 
unwilling  to  quit  his  brother,  dozed  off  upon  a  so&.  And 
the  little  house  relapsed  into  its  deep  quietude,  the  silence  of 
solitude  and  winter,  through  which  passed  the  melancholy 
quiver  of  the  souvenirs  of  childhood. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  seven  o'clock,  Pierre 
had  to  go  for  the  newspapers.  Guillaume  had  passed  a  bad 
night  and  intense  fever  had  set  in.  Nevertheless,  his  brother 
was  obliged  to  read  him  the  endless  articles  on  the  explosion. 
There  was  an  amazing  medley  of  truths  and  inventions,  of 
precise  information  lost  amidst  unexpected  extravagance* 
Bagnier's  paper,  the  *  Voix  du  Peuple,'  ^stinguished  itself  by 
its  sub-titles  in  huge  print  and  a  whole  page  of  particulars 
jumbled  together  chancewise.  It  had  at  once  decided  to 
postpone  the  famous  list  of  the  thirty-two  deputies  and 
senators  compromised  in  the  African  Railways  affair;  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  details  it  gave  of  the  aspect  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Duvillard  mansion  after  the  explosion :  the 
pavement  broken  up,  the  upper  floor  rent  open,  the  huge 
doors  torn  away  from  their  hinges.  Then  came  the  story  of 
the  Baron's  son  and  daughter  preserved  as  by  a  miracle,  the 
landau  escaping  the  slightest  injury,  while  the  banker  and 
his  wife,  it  was  alleged,  owed  their  preservation  to  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  lingered  at  the  Madeleine  after 
Monseigneur  Martha's  remarkable  ad^ess  there.  An  entire 
column  was  given  to  the  one  victim,  the  poor,  pretty,  feiir-haired 
errand  girl,  whose  identity  did  not  seem  to  be  clearly  esta- 
blished although  a  flock  of  reporters  bad  rushed  first  to  the 
modiste  employing  her,  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra,  and  next 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  where  it  was 
thought  her  grandmother  resided.  Then,  in  a  gravely  worded 
article  in  'Le  Globe,'  evidently  inspired  by  Fonsegue,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Chamber's  patriotism  to  avoid  giving 
cause  for  any  ministerial  crisis  in  the  painful  circumstances 
through  which  the  country  was  passing.  Thus  the  ministry 
might  last,  and  live  in  comparative  quietude,  for  a  few  weelfis 
longer. 
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GtLillaumey  however,  was  struok  by  one  point  only :  the 
culprit  was  not  known ;  Salvat,  it  appeared  certain,  was  neithoE 
arrested  nor  even  suspected.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the 
police  were  starting  on  a  false  scent — ^that  of  a  well-dressed 
gentleman  wearing  gloves,  whom  a  neighbour  swore  he  had 
seen  entering  the  mansion  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion. 
Thus  Guillaume  became  a  little  caJmer.  But  his  brother 
read  to  him  from  another  paper  some  particulars  oonoeming 
the  engine  of  destruction  that  had  been  employed.  It  was  a 
preserved-meat  can,  and  the  fragments  of  it  showed  that  it 
had  been  comparatively  small.  And  Guillaume  relapsed  into 
anxiety  on  learning  that  people  were  much  astonished  at  the 
violent  ravages  of  such  a  sorry  appliance,  and  that  the 
presence  of  some  new  explosive  of  mcalculable  power  was 
already  suspected. 

At  eight  o'clock  Bertheroy  put  in  an  appearance.  Although 
he  was  sixty-eight  he  showed  as  much  briskness  and  spright- 
liness  as  any  young  sawbones  calling  in  a  friendly  way  to 
perform  a  little  operation.  He  had  brought  an  instrument 
case,  some  Hnen  bands  and  some  lint:  However,  he  became 
angry  on  finding  the  injured  man  nervous,  flushed  and  hot 
with  fever. 

'  Ah  1 1  see  that  you  haven't  been  reasonable,  my  dear  child,* 
said  he.  '  You  must  have  talked  too  much,  and  have  bestirred 
and  excited  yourself.'  Then,  having  carefully  probed  the 
wound,  he  added,  while  dressing  it :  '  The  bone  is  injured,  you 
know,  and  I  won't  answer  for  anything  unless  you  behave 
better.   Any  complications  would  make  amputation  necessary.' 

Pierre  shuddered,  but  Guillaume  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  if  to  say  that  he  might  just  as  well  be  amputated  since  all 
was  crumbling  around  him.  Bertheroy,  who  had  sat  down, 
lingering  there  for  another  moment,  scrutinised  both  brothers 
with  his  keen  eyes.  He  now  knew  of  the  explosion,  and  must 
have  thought  it  over.  '  My  dear  child,'  he  resumed  in  his 
brusque  way, '  I  certainly  don't  think  that  you  committed  that 
abominable  act  of  folly  in  the  Eue  Godot-de-Mauroy.  But  I 
fancy  that  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood-— no,  no,  don't  answer 
me,  don't  defend  yourself.  I  know  nothing  and  desire  to  know 
nothing,  not  even  the  formula  of  that  devilish  powder  of 
which  your  shirt-cuff  bore  traces,  and  which  has  wrought 
Buch  terrible  havoc' 

And  then  as  the  brothers  remained  surprised,  turning  cold 
with  anxiety,  in  spite  of  his  assurances,  he  added  with  a 
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sweeping  gesture :  '  Ah  I  my  friends,  I  regard  Buoh  an  action 
as  even  more  useless  than  criminal !  I  only  feel  contempt  for 
the  vain  agitation  of  politics,  whether  they  be  revolutionary 
or  conservative.  Does  not  science  suffice  ?  Why  hasten  the 
times  when  one  single  step  of  science  brings  humanity  nearer 
to  the  goal  of  truth  and  justice  than  do  a  hundred  years  of 
politics  and  social  revolt  ?  Why,  it  is  science  alone  which 
sweeps  away  dogmas,  casts  down  gods,  and  creates  light  and 
happiness.  And  I,  Member  of  the  Institute  as  I  am,  decorated 
and  possessed  of  means,  I  am  the  only  true  Bevolutionist.' 

Then  he  began  to  laugh  and  Guillaume  realised  all  the 
good-natured  irony  of  his  laugh.  While  admiring  him  as  a 
great  savant,  he  had  hitherto  suffered  at  seeing  him  lead  such 
a  hov/rgeois  life,  accepting  whatever  appointments  and  honours 
were  offered  him,  a  Bepublican  under  the  Bepublic,  but  quite 
ready  to  serve  science  under  no  matter  what  master.  But 
now,  from  beneath  this  opportunist,  this  hieratical  savant^ 
this  toiler  who  accepted  wealth  and  glory  from  all  hands, 
there  appeared  a  quiet  yet  terrible  evolutionist,  who  certainly 
expected  that  his  own  work  would  help  to  ravage  and  renew 
the  world  I 

However,  Bertheroy  rose  and  took  his  leave :  '  I'll  come 
back ;  behave  sensibly,  and  love  one  another  as  well  as  you  can.' 

When  the  brothers  again  found  themselves  alone,  Pierre 
seated  at  Guillaume's  bedside,  their  hands  once  more  sought 
each  other  and  met  in  a  burning  clasp  instinct  with  all  their 
anguish.  How  much  threatening  mystery  and  distress  there  was 
both  around  and  within  them  I  The  grey  wintry  daylight  came 
into  the  room,  and  they  could  see  the  black  trees  in  the 
garden,  while  the  house  remained  fuU  of  quivering  silence, 
save  that  overhead  a  faint  sound  of  footsteps  was  audible. 
They  were  the  steps  of  Nicholas  BarthSs,  the  heroic  lover  of 
freedom,  who,  rising  at  daybreak,  had,  like  a  caged  lion, 
resumed  his  wonted  promenade,  the  incessant  coming  and 
going  of  one  who  had  ever  been  a  prisoner.  And  as  the 
brothers  ceased  listening  to  him  their  eyes  fell  on  a  news- 
paper which  had  remained  open  on  the  bed,  a  newspaper 
soiled  by  a  sketch  in  outline  which  pretended  to  portray 
the  poor  dead  errand  girl,  lying,  ripped  open,  beside  the  band- 
box and  the  hat  it  had  contained.  It  was  so  frightful,  so 
atrociously  hideous  a  scene,  that  two  big  tears  again  fell  upon 
Pierre's  cheeks,  whilst  Guillaume's  blurred,  despairing  eyes 
gazed  wistfully  far  away,  seeking  for  the  FuturCt 
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Thb  Utile  house  in  which  Gxdllaiiiiie  had  dwelt  tor  §o  mtm 
years,  a  home  of  qnietade  and  hazd  wock,  stood  hi  the  pab 
light  of  winter  np  yonder  at  Montmartre,  peacifrDy  awaiting 
his  return.  He  reflected,  however,  after  dijeuntr  that  fi 
might  not  be  pradent  for  him  to  go  back  thither  far  aoma 
weeks,  and  he  therefore  thought  of  acnding  Pierre  to 
explain  the  position  of  affiurs.  'Listen,  brother/  he  aaid. 
'  You  must  render  me  this  service*  Go  and  tell  them  the 
tmth — ^that  I  am  here,  slightlj  injured,  and  do  not  wiab 
them  to  come  to  see  me,  for  &ar  lest  somebody  should 
follow  them  and  discover  my  retreat.  After  the  note  I  wrote 
them  last  evening  they  would  end  by  getting  anxious  if  I  did 
not  send  them  some  news.'  Then,  yielding  to  the  one  worrr 
which,  since  the  previous  night,  had  disturbed  his  dear,  fruk 
glance,  he  added :  '  Just  feel  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  my 
waistcoat ;  you  will  find  a  little  key  &ere.  Good  I  tiiat's  it. 
Now  you  must  give  it  to  Madame  Leroi,  my  mother-in-law, 
and  tell  her  that  if  any  misfortune  should  happen  to  me,  she 
is  to  do  what  is  agreed  between  us.  That  will  suffice,  she  wiU 
understand  you.' 

At  the  first  moment  Pierre  had  hesitated ;  but  he  saw  how 
even  the  slight  effort  of  speaking  exhausted  his  brother,  so  he 
silenced  him,  saying :  '  Don't  taJk,  but  put  yoxur  mind  at  ease. 
I  will  go  and  reassure  your  people,  since  you  wish  that  this 
commission  should  be  undertaken  by  me.' 

Truth  to  tell,  the  errand  was  so  distasteful  to  Pierre  that 
he  had  at  first  ttiought  of  sending  S<^hie  in  his  place.  All 
his  old  prejudices  were  reviving ;  it  was  as  if  he  were  going  to 
some  ogre's  den.  How  many  times  had  he  not  heard  his 
mother  say  '  that  creature  I '  in  referring  to  the  woman  with 
whom  her  elder  son  cohabited.  Never  had  she  been  willing 
to  kiss  Guillaume's  boys ;  the  whole  connection  had  shocked 
her,  and  she  was  particularly  indignant  that  Madame  Leroi, 
the  woman's  mother,  should  have  joined  the  household  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  little  ones.  Pierre  retained  so 
strong  a  recollection  of  all  this  that  even  nowadays,  when 
he  went  to  the  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  passed  the 
little  house  on  his  way,  he  glanced  at  it  distrustfully,  and  kept 
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as  far  from  it  as  he  could,  as  if  it  were  some  abode  of  vice  and 
error.  Undoubtedly,  for  ten  yeara  now,  the  boys'  mother  had 
been  dead,  but  did  not  another  scandal -in  spiring  creature 
dwell  there,  that  young  orphan  girl  to  whom  his  brother  had 
given  shelter,  and  whom  he  wag  going  to  raarrj,  although  a 
difference  of  twenty  yeara  lay  between  them  ?  To  Pierre  all 
this  waa  contrary  to  propriety,  abnormal,  and  revolting,  and 
be  pictured  a  home  given  over  to  social  rebellion,  where  lack 
of  principle  led  to  every  kind  of  disorder. 

However,  be  waa  leaving  the  room  to  start  upon  his 
journey,  when  Guillaume  called  him  back.  '  Tell  Madame 
Leroi,'  said  he,  '  that  if  I  should  die  you  will  let  her  know  of 
it,  BO  that  she  may  immediately  do  what  is  necessary.' 

'Yes,  yes,'  answered  Pierre.  'But  calm  yourself,  and 
don't  move  about.  I'll  say  everything.  And  in  my  absence 
Sophie  will  stop  here  with  you  in  case  you  sboold  need  her.' 

Having  given  full  inatruotiona  to  the  servant,  Pierre  set 
out  to  tal^e  a  tramcar,  intending  to  alight  from  it  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Bochechouart,  and  then  climb  the  height  on 
foot.  And  on  the  road,  lulled  by  the  gliding  motion  of  the 
heavy  vehicle,  be  began  to  think  of  his  brother's  past  life  and 
connexions,  with  which  he  waa  but  vaguely,  imperfectly 
acquainted.  It  was  only  at  a  later  date  that  details  of  every- 
thing came  to  his  knowledge.  In  18B0  a  young  professor 
named  Leroi,  who  had  come  from  Paris  to  the  college  of 
Montauban  with  the  most  ardent  republican  ideas,  had 
there  married  Agathe  Cagnan,  the  youngest  girl  of  an 
old  Protestant  family  from  the  C^vennes.  Young  Madame 
Leroi  was  enceinte  when  her  husband,  threatened  with  arrest 
for  contributing  some  violent  articles  to  a  local  newspaper, 
immediately  after  the  '  Coup  d'Etat,'  found  himself  obhged  to 
seek  refuge  at  Geneva.  It  was  there  that  the  young  couple's 
daughter,  Marguerite,  a  very  delicate  child,  was  bora  in  1852. 
For  seven  yeara,  that  is  untU  the  Amnesty  of  1869,  the  house- 
hold struggled  with  poverty,  the  husband  giving  but  a  few  ill- 
paid  lessons,  and  the  wife  absorbed  in  the  constant  care  which 
the  child  required.  Then,  aJter  their  return  to  Paris,  their 
ill-luck  became  even  greater.  For  a  long  time  the  ex-professor 
vainly  sought  regular  employment ;  it  was  denied  him  on 
accoont  of  his  opinions,  and  he  had  to  run  about  giving 
lessons  in  private  houses.  When  he  was  at  last  on  the  point 
of  being  received  back  into  the  University  a  supreme  blow,  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  fell  upon  him.    He  lost  the  use  of  both 
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legs.  And  tlien  oame  utter  misery,  every  kind  of  sordid 
drudgery,  the  writing  of  articleH  for  dictionariea,  the  copying 
of  mauuEcripts,  and  even  tlie  addressing  of  newspaper  wrap- 
pers, on  the  fruits  of  which  the  household  barely  contrived 
to  live,  in  a  little  lodging  in  the  Bue  Monsieur-le-Prince. 

It  was  there  that  Marguerite  grew  up.  Leroi,  embittered  by 
injastioe  and  suffering,  predicted  the  advent  of  a  Bepublio  which 
would  avenge  the  follies  of  the  Empire,  and  a  reign  of  science 
which  would  sweep  away  the  deceptive  and  cruel  divinity 
of  rehgious  dogmas.  On  the  other  hand,  Agathe's  religious 
faith  bad  collapsed  at  Geneva,  at  sight  of  the  narrow  Eind 
imbecile  practices  of  Oalvinism,  and  ail  that  she  retained  of 
it  was  the  old  Protestant  leaven  of  rebellion.  She  had 
become  at  once  the  head  and  the  arm  of  the  house ;  she  went 
for  her  huaband'a  work,  took  it  back  when  completed,  and 
even  did  much  of  it  herself,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
forming her  house  duties,  and  rearing  and  educating  her 
daughter.  The  latter,  who  attended  no  school,  was  indebted 
for  all  she  learnt  to  her  father  and  mother,  on  whose  part 
there  was  never  any  question  of  religious  instruction. 
Through  contact  with  her  husband,  Madame  Leroi  had  lost 
all  belief,  and  her  Protestant  heredity  inclining  her  to  free 
inquiry  and  examination,  she  had  arranged  for  herself  a  kind 
of  peaceful  atheism,  based  on  paramount  principles  of  human 
duty  and  justice,  which  she  applied  courageously,  ii-reapective 
of  all  social  conventionalities.  The  long  iniquity  of  her 
husband's  fate,  the  undeserved  misfortunes  which  struck  her 
through  him  and  her  daughter,  ended  by  endowing  her 
with  wonderful  fortitude  and  devotion,  which  made  her, 
whether  as  a  judge,  a  manager,  or  a  consoler,  a  woman  of 
incomparable  energy  and  nobleness  of  character. 

It  was  in  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince  that  GuillaumB 
became  acquainted  with  the  Leroi  family,  after  the  war  of 
1870.  On  the  same  floor  as  their  little  lodging  he  occupied  a 
large  room,  where  hs  devoted  himself  passionately  to  hia 
studies.  At  the  outset  there  was  only  an  occasional  bow, 
for  Guillaume's  neighbours  were  very  proud  and  very  grave, 
leading  their  life  of  poverty  in  fierce  silence  and  retirement. 
Then  intercourse  began  with  the  rendering  of  little  services, 
Bueh  as  when  the  young  man  procured  the  es-profeaaor  a 
commisaion  to  write  a  few  articles  for  a  new  encjolopredia. 
But  all  at  once  came  the  catastrophe :  Leroi  died  in  hifl 
armchair  one  evening  while  his  daughter  was  wheeling  him 
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from  his  table  to  his  bed.  The  two  distracted  women  had 
not  even  tibe  money  to  bury  him.  The  whole  secret  of  their 
bitter  want  flowed  forth  with  their  tears,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  help  of  Gnillaume,  who,  from  that 
moment,  became  the  necessary  confidant  and  friend.  And 
the  thing  which  was  bound  to  happen  did  happen,  in  the 
most  simple  and  loving  manner,  permitted  by  the  mother 
herself,  who,  full  of  contempt  for  a  social  system  which 
allowed  those  of  good  hearts  to  die  of  hunger,  refused  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  any  social  tie.  Thus  there  was  no 
question  of  a  regular  marriage.  One  day  Guillaume,  who 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  found  himself  mated  to  Mar- 
guerite, who  was  twenty ;  both  of  them  handsome,  healthy, 
and  strong,  adoring  one  another,  loving  work,  and  full  of  hope 
in  the  future. 

■'■  From  that  moment  a  new  life  began.  Since  his  father's 
death,  Guillaume,  who  had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  his 
motiier,  had  been  receiving  an  allowance  of  two  hundred 
francs  (£8)  a  month.  This  just  represented  daily  bread; 
however,  he  was  already  doubling  the  amount  by  his  work  as 
a  chemist :  his  analyses  and  researches,  which  tended  to 
the  employment  of  certain  chemical  products  in  industry. 
So  he  and  Marguerite  installed  themselves  on  the  very 
summit  of  Montmartre  in  a  little  house,  at  a  rental  of 
eight  hundred  francs  a  year,  the  great  convenience  of  the 
place  being  a  strip  of  garden,  where  one  might,  later 
on,  erect  a  wooden  workshop.  In  all  tranquillity  Madame 
Leroi  took  up  her  abode  with  the  young  people,  helping  them, 
and  sparing  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  second  servant. 
And  at  successive  intervals  of  two  years,  her  three  grand- 
children were  bom,  three  sturdy  boys;  first  Thomas,  then 
Francois,  and  then  Antoine.  And  in  the  same  way  as  she 
had  devoted  herself  to  her  husband  and  daughter,  and  then 
to  Guillaume,  so  did  she  now  devote  herself  to  the  children. 
She  became  *  Mdre-Grand ' — an  emphatic  and  affectionate  way 
of  expressing  the  term  '  grandmother ' — ^for  all  who  lived  in 
the  house,  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  ones.  She  there 
personified  sense,  and  wisdom,  and  courage ;  it  was  she  who 
was  ever  on  the  watch,  who  directed  everything,  who  was 
consulted  about  everything,  and  whose  opinion  was  always 
followed.  Indeed,  she  reigned  there  like  an  all-powerful 
queen-mother. 

For  fifteen  years  this  life  went  on,  a  life  of  hard  work  and 
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peaceful  affection,  while  the  etiictest  economy  was  observed 
in  contenting  every  need  of  the  modest  little  household.  Then 
Guillanme  lost  his  mother,  took  his  ehare  of  the  family  in- 
heritance, and  waa  able  to  satisfy  his  old  desire,  which  was  to 
buy  the  house  he  Uved  in,  and  build  a  spacious  workshop  in 
the  garden.  He  was  even  able  to  build  it  of  bricks,  and  add 
an  upper  story  to  it.  But  the  work  was  scarcely  finished,  and 
life  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  espanding  and  smiling  on 
them  all,  when  misfortune  returned,  and  typhoid  fever,  with 
brutal  force,  carried  ofT  Marguerite,  after  a  week's  illness. 
She  was  then  five- and -thirty,  and  her  eldest  boy,  Thomas, 
was  fourteen.  Thus  Guillaume,  distracted  by  his  loss,  found 
himself  a  widower  at  thirty-eight.  The  thought  of  introducing 
any  unknown  woman  into  that  retired  home,  where  all  hearts 
beat  in  tender  unison,  was  so  unbearable  to  him  that  he  deter- 
mined to  take  no  other  mate.  His  work  absorbed  him,  and 
he  would  know  how  to  quiet  both  his  heart  and  bis  flesh. 
Mire-Grand,  fortunately,  was  still  there,  erect  and  courageous ; 
the  household  retained  its  queen,  and  in  her  the  children 
found  a  manageress  and  teacher,  schooled  in  adversity  and 

Two  years  passed ;  and  then  came  an  addition  to  the 
family.  A  young  woman,  Marie  Couturier,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  Guillaume'B  friends,  suddenly  entered  it.  Couturier 
had  been  an  inventor,  a  madman  with  some  measure  of 
genius,  and  bad  spent  a  fairly  large  fortune  in  attempting  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  schemes.  Hia  wife,  a  very  pious  woman, 
had  died  of  grief  at  it  all ;  and  although  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  saw  hia  daaghter,  he  showed  great  fondness  for  her 
and  loaded  her  with  presents,  be  had  first  placed  her  in  a 
boarding  college,  and  afterwards  left  her  in  the  charge  of 
a  poor  female  relative.  Eememboring  her  only  on  his  death- 
bed, he  had  begged  Guillaume  to  give  her  an  asylum,  and  find 
her  a  husband.  The  poor  relation,  who  dealt  in  ladies'  and 
babies'  linen,  bad  just  become  a  bankrupt.  So,  at  nineteen, 
the  girl,  Marie,  foimd  herself  a  penniless  outcast,  possessed  of 
nothing  save  a  good  education,  health  and  courage.  Guil- 
laume would  never  allow  her  to  run  about  giving  lessons.  He 
took  her,  in  quite  a  natural  way,  to  help  MSre-Grand,  who  was 
no  longer  so  active  as  formerly.  And  the  latter  approved  the 
arrangement,  well  pleased  at  the  advent  of  youth  and  gaiety, 
which  would  somewhat  brighten  the  household,  whose  life 
bad  been  one  of  much  gravity  ever  since  Marguerite's  death. 
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Marie  would  simply  be  an  elder  Eoster ;  she  was  too  old  for 
the  boys,  who  were  still  at  college,  to  be  disturbed  by  her 
presence.  And  she  would  work  in  that  house  where  evcffy- 
body  worked.  She  would  help  the  little  community  pending 
the  time  when  she  might  meet  and  love  some  worthy  fellow 
who  would  marry  her. 

Five  more  years  elapsed  without  Marie  consenting  to  quit 
that  happy  home.  The  sterling  education  she  had  received 
was  lodged  in  a  vigorous  brain,  which  contented  itself  with  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  Yet  she  had  remained  very  pure 
and  healthy,  even  very  navoe^  maidenly  by  reason  of  her  natural 
rectitude.  And  she  was  also  very  much  a  woman,  beautifying 
and  amusing  herself  with  a  mere  nothing,  and  ever  showing 
gaiety  and  contentment.  Moreover,  she  was  in  no  wise  of  a 
dreamy  nature,  but  very  practical,  alwa^rs  intent  on  some  work 
or  other,  and  only  asking  of  life  such  things  as  life  could  give, 
without  anxiety  as  to  whia.t  might  lie  beyond  it.  She  lovingly 
remembered  her  pious  mother,  who  had  prepared  her  for  her 
first  Communion  in  tears,  imagining  that  she  was  opening 
heaven's  portals  to  her.  But  since  she  had  been  an  orphan 
she  had  of  her  own  accord  ceased  all  practice  of  religion ;  her 
good  sense  revolting  and  scorning  the  need  of  any  moral 
police  regulations  to  .make  her  do  her  duty.  Indeed,  she  con- 
sidered such  regulations  dangerous  and  destructive  of  true 
health.  IHius,  hke  M^e-Orand,  she  had  come  to  a  sort  of 
quiet  and  almost  unconscious  atiieism,  not  after  the  fashion 
of  one  who  reasons,  but  simply  like  the  brave,  healthy  girl  she 
was,  one  who  had  long  endured  poverty  without  sufiEering 
from  it,  and  beUeved  in  nothing  save  the  necessity  of  e£Ebrt. 
She  had  been  kept  erect,  indeed,  by  her  conviction  that  hap- 
piness was  to  be  found  in  the  normal  jovs  of  life,  lived 
courageously.  And  her  happy  equilibrium  oi  mind  had  ever 
guided  and  saved  her ;  in  such  wise  that  she  willingly  listened 
to  her  natural  instinct,  saying,  with  her  pleasant  laugh,  that 
this  was,  after  all,  her  best  adviser.  She  rejected  two  offers  of 
marriage,  and  on  the  second  occasion  as  Guillaume  pressed 
her  to  accept,  she  grew  astonished,  and  inquired  if  he  had  had 
enough  of  her  in  the  house.  She  found  herself  very  comfort- 
able, and  she  rendered  service  there.  So  why  diould  she 
leave  and  run  the  risk  of  being  less  happy  elsewhere,  particu- 
larly as  she  was  not  in  love  with  anybody  ? 

Then,  by  degrees,  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Marie 
and  Guillaume  presented  itself ;  and  indeed  what  oould  have 
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been  more  reasonable  and  adv&ntageouB  for  all  ?  If  Ouillaoma 
bad  not  mated  again  it  was  for  biB  eons'  salte,  becanae  bs 
feared  that  b^  intToducisg  a  etranger  to  the  houije  im  might 
impair  its  quietude  and  gaiety.  But  now  there  was  a  woman 
among  them  who  already  ahowed  herself  maternal  towards 
the  boya,  and  whose  bright  j?outh  had  ended  by  disturbing 
his  own  heart.  He  was  still  in  his  prLme,  and  had  always 
held  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone,  although, 
personally,  thanka  to  his  ardour  for  work,  he  had  hitherto 
escaped  excessive  suffering  in  hia  bereavement.  However, 
there  was  the  great  difference  of  ages  to  be  considered ;  and 
be  would  have  bravely  remained  in  the  background  and  have 
Bought  a  younger  husband  for  Marie,  if  his  three  big  eona 
and  MSre-Grand  herseli  had  not  conspired  to  effect  his 
happiness  by  doing  all  they  could  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
which  would  strengthen  every  home-lie  and  impart,  as  it 
were,  a  fresh  Hpringtide  to  the  house.  As  for  Marie,  touched 
and  grateful  to  Guillanme  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  her  for  five  years  past,  she  immediately  conaented  with 
an  impulse  of  sincere  affection,  in  which,  she  fancied,  she 
could  detect  love.  And  at  all  events,  could  she  act  in  a 
more  sensible,  reasonable  way,  base  her  life  on  more  certain 
prospects  of  happiness  7  80  the  marriage  had  been  resolved 
upon;  and  about  a  month  previously  it  bad  been  decided 
that  it  should  take  place  during  the  ensuing  spring,  towards 
the  end  of  April. 

When  Pierre,  after  alighting  from  the  tramcar,  began  to 
olimb  the  interminable  fligbte  of  steps  leading  to  the  Bua 
Bt.-Eleuth^re,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  again  came  over  biin 
at  the  thought  that  be  was  about  to  enter  that  suspicious 
ogre'a  den  where  everything  would  certainly  wound  and 
irritate  him.  Given  the  letter  which  Sophie  had  carried 
thither  on  the  previous  night,  armouncing  that  the  master 
would  not  return,  how  anxious  and  upset  must  all  its  inmates 
be  I  However,  as  Pierre  ascended  the  final  flight  and 
nervously  raised  his  head,  the  little  house  appeared  to  him 
right  atop  of  the  hill,  looking  very  serene  and  quiet  under  the 
bright  wintry  sun,  which  had  peered  forth  as  if  to  bestow 
upon  the  modest  dwelling  an  affectionate  careaa. 

There  was  a  door  in  the  old  garden  wall  alongside 
the  Bue  8t.-EIeuthSre,  almost  in  front  of  the  broad  thorough* 
fare  conducting  to  the  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  but  to 
reach  the  house  itself  one  had  to  skirt  the  wall  and  climb  to  tha 
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Place  da  Tertre,  where  one  found  the  £ei9ade  and  the  entrance. 
Some  children  were  playing  on  the  Place,  which,  planted  as 
it  was  with  a  fiew  scrubby  trees,  and  edged  with  humble  shops — 
a  fruiterer's,  a  grocer's,  and  a  baker's— looked  like  some 
square  in  a  small  provincial  town.  In  a  comer,  on  the  left, 
Guillaume's  dwelling,  which  had  been  whitewashed  during 
the  preyious  spring,  ^owed  its  bright  frontage  and  five  lifeless 
windows,  for  all  its  life  was  on  the  other,  the  garden  side, 
which  overlooked  Paris  and  tiie  far  horizon. 

Pierre  mustered  his  courage,  and  pulling  a  brass  knob 
which  glittered  like  gold,  rang  the  bell.  There  came  a 
gay,  distant  jingle ;  but  for  a  moment  nobody  appeared,  and 
he  was  about  to  ring  again,  when  the  door  was  thrown  wide 
open,  revealing  a  passage  which  ran  right  through  the  house, 
beyond  which  appeared  the  ocean  of  Paris,  the  endless  sea  of 
house  roofs  bathed  in  sunlight.  And  against  this  spacious, 
airy  background,  stood  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six,  clad 
in  a  simple  gown  of  black  woollen  stuff,  half  covered  by  a 
large  blue  apron.  She  had  her  sleeves  rolled  up  above  her 
elbows,  and  her  arms  and  hands  were  still  moist  with  water 
which  she  had  but  imperfectly  wiped  away. 

A  moment's  surprise  and  embarrassment  ensued.  The 
young  woman  who  had  hastened  to  the  door  with  laughing 
mien,  became  grave  and  covertly  hostile  at  sight  of  tibe  visitor's 
cassock.  The  priest  thereupon  realised  that  he  must  give  his 
name :  'I  am  Abb6  Pierre  Froment' 

At  this  the  young  woman's  smile  of  welcome  came  back  to 
her.  '  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur — ^I  ought  to  have 
recognised  you,  for  I  saw  you  wish  Guillaume  good  day  one 
morning  as  you  passed.' 

She  said  Ouillaume ;  she,  therefore,  must  be  Marie.  And 
Pierre  looked  at  her  in  astonidiment,  finding  her  very 
different  from  what  he  had  imagined.  She  was  only  of 
average  height,  but  she  was  vigorously,  admirably  built, 
broad  of  hip  and  broad  of  shoulder,  with  the  small  firm  bosom 
of  an  amazon.  By  her  erect  and  easy  step,  instinct  with  all 
the  adorable  grace  of  woman  in  her  prime,  one  could  divine 
that  she  was  strong,  muscular,  and  healthy.  A  brunette,  but 
very  white  of  skin,  she  had  a  heavj^  heun  of  superb  black 
hair,  which  she  fastened  in  a  neghgent  way,  without  any 
show  of  coquetry.  And  under  her  dark  locks,  her  pure, 
intelligent  brow,  her  delicate  nose  and  gay  eyes  appeared  full 
of  intense  life ;  whilst  the  somewhat  heavier  character  of  her 
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lower  features,  bar  fleshy  lips,  and  full  ehin,  bespoke  her  quiet 
kindliness.  She  bad  surely  come  on  earth  as  a  promise  of 
every  form  of  tenderness,  every  form  of  deyotion.  In  a  word, 
she  was  a  true  mate  for  man. 

However,  with  her  heavy,  straying  hahr  and  snperb  ami8« 
BO  ingenuous  in  their  nudity,  ahe  only  gave  Pierre  animpression 
of  superfluous  health  and  extreme  self-assurance.  She  dis- 
pleased  him  and  even  made  him  feel  somewhat  anxious,  as  if 
she  were  a  creature  different  from  all  others. 

'  It  is  my  brother  Guillaume  who  has  sent  me,*  be  sud. 

At  this  her  face  again  changed ;  she  became  grave  and 
hastened  to  admit  him  to  the  passage.  And  when  the  door 
was  closed  she  answered :  '  You  have  brought  us  news  of  him 
then !  I  must  apologise  for  receiving  yon  in  this  feuMon. 
The  servants  have  just  finished  some  washing,  and  I  was 
making  sure  if  the  work  had  been  well  done.  Pray  excuse 
me,  and  come  in  here  for  a  moment ;  it  is  perhaps  best  that  I 
should  be  the  first  to  know  the  news.' 

So  saying,  she  led  him  past  the  kitchen  to  a  little  room 
which  served  as  scullery  and  wash-bouse.  A  tub  full  of  soapy 
water  stood  there,  and  some  dripping  linen  hung  over  some 
wooden  bars.    '  And  so,  Guillaume  ? '  she  asked. 

Pierre  then  told  the  truth  in  simple  &shion;  that  his 
brother's  wrist  had  been  injured ;  that  he  himself  had  witnessed 
the  accident,  and  that  his  brother  had  then  sought  an  asylum 
vdth  him  at  Neuilly,  where  he  wished  to  remain  and  get  cured 
of  his  injury  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  even  receiving 
a  visit  from  his  sons.  While  spealong  in  this  fashion,  the 
priest  watched  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Marie's  feMse  :  first 
fright  and  pity,  and  then  an  effort  to  calm  herself  and  judge 
things  reasonably. 

'His  letter  quite  froze  me  last  night,'  she  ended  by 
replying.  '  I  felt  sure  that  some  misfortune  had  happened. 
But  one  must  be  brave  and  hide  one's  fear  from  others.  His 
wrist  injured,  you  say — it  is  not  a  serious  injury,  is  it  ? ' 

'  No  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  with  it.' 

She  looked  him  well  in  the  face  with  her  big  frank  eyes, 
which  dived  into  his  own  as  if  to  reach  the  very  depths  of  his 
being,  though  at  the  same  time  she  plainly  sought  to  restrain 
the  score  of  questions  which  rose  to  her  lips.  *  And  that  is 
aU,  he  was  injured  in  an  accident,'  she  resumed;  '  he  didn't 
«y0k  you  to  tell  us  anything  further  about  it  ? ' 
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'  No ;  he  simply  desires  that  you  will  not  be  anxious.' 

Thereupon  she  insisted  no  further ;  but  showed  herself 
obedient  and  respectful  of  the  decision  which  Guillaume  had 
arrived  at.  It  sufiSced  that  he  should  have  sent  a  messenger 
to  reassure  the  household — ^she  did  not  seek  to  learn  any  more. 
And  even  as  she  had  returned  to  her  work  in  spite  of  the  secret 
anxiety  in  which  the  letter  of  the  previous  evening  had  left 
her,  so  now  with  her  air  of  quiet  strengtti,  she  recovered  an 
appearance  of  serenity,  a  quiet  smile  and  clear  brave  glance. 

'  Guillaume  only  gave  me  one  other  commission,'  resumed 
Pierre, '  that  of  han^g  a  little  key  to  Madame  LeroL' 

'  Very  good,'  Marie  answered,  *  Mdre-Grand  is  here ;  andy 
besides,  the  children  must  see  you.  I  will  take  you  to 
ihem.' 

Once  more  quite  tranquil,  she  examined  Pierre  without 
managing  to  conceal  her  curiosity,  which  seemed  of  rather  a 
Undly  nature  blended  with  an  element  of  vague  pity.  Her 
fresh  white  arms  had  remained  bare.  In  all  candour  she 
slowly  drew  down  her  sleeves ;  then  took  off  the  large  blue 
apron,  and  showed  herself  with  her  rounded  figure,  at  once 
robust  and  elegant,  in  her  modest  black  gown.  He  mean- 
while looked  at  her,  and  most  certainly  he  did  not  find  her  to 
his  liking.  On  seeing  her  there  before  mm,  so  natural,  healthy, 
and  courageous,  quite  a  feeling  of  revolt  arose  within  him, 
though  he  knew  not  why. 

'  Will  you  please  follow  me,  Monsieur  I'Abb^  ? '  she  said. 
'  We  must  cross  the  garden.' 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  across  the  passage,  and 
facing  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery,  there  were  two  other 
rooms,  a  library  overlooking  the  Place  du  Tertre,  and  a 
dining-room  whose  windows  opened  into  the  garden.  The 
four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  served  as  bedchambers  for  the 
father  and  the  three  boys.  As  for  the  garden,  originally  but 
a  small  one,  it  had  now  been  reduced  to  a  kind  of  gravelled 
yard  by  the  erection  of  the  large  workshop  at  one  end  of  it. 
Of  the  former  greenery,  however,  there  still  remained  two 
huge  plumtrees  with  old  knotted  trunks,  as  well  as  a  big 
clump  of  lilac  bushes,  which  every  spring  were  covered  with 
bloom.  And  in  front  of  the  latter  Marie  had  arranged  a 
broad  flower-bed,  in  which  she  amused  herself  with  growing  a 
few  roses,  some  wallflowers,  and  some  mignonette. 

With  a  wave  of  her  hand  as  she  went  past,  she  called 
Pierre's  attention  to  the  black  plumtrees  and  the  lilacs  and 
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roseB,  which  showed  but  a  few  greenish  epots,  for  winter  etill 
held  the  little  nook  in  Bleep.  '  Tell  Guilluumo,'  ehe  said, 
'  that  he  must  make  haste  to  get  well  and  be  back  for  the 
first  ehoota.' 

Then,  as  Pierre  at  that  moment  glanced  at  her,  she  all  at 
onoe  flushed  purple.  Much  to  her  diatresa,  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary bluaheB  would  in  this  wise  occaaioDally  come  upon 
her,  even  at  the  moat  iDDOcent  remarks.  She  found  it 
ridiculous  to  feel  such  childish  emotion  when  she  had  so 
brave  a  heart.  But  her  pure  maidenly  blood  had  retained 
exquisite  delicacy,  such  natural  and  instinctive  modesty  that 
she  yielded  to  it  perforce.  And  doubtless  Bhe  had  merely 
blushed  because  she  feared  that  the  priest  might  think  she 
had  referred  to  her  marriage  in  Bpeaking  of  the  spring. 

'  Please  go  in.  Monsieur  I'Abbe.  The  children  are  there, 
all  three.'  And  forthwith  she  ushered  him  into  the  work- 
shop. 

It  was  a  very  spacious  place,  over  sixteen  feet  high,  with 
a  brick  flooring  and  bore  walls  painted  an  iron  grey.  A  sheet 
of  light,  a  streaming  bath  of  sunshine,  spread  to  every  comet 
through  a  huge  window  facing  the  south,  where  lay  the 
immenaity  of  Paris.  The  Venetian  shutters  often  had  to  be 
lowered  in  the  summer  to  attenuate  the  great  heat.  From 
mom  till  night  the  whole  family  Hved  here,  closely  and 
afi'ectionately  united  in  work.  Each  was  installed  as  fancy 
listed,  having  a  particular  chosen  place.  One  half  of  the 
building  was  occupied  by  the  father's  chemical  laboratory 
with  its  stove,  esperiment  tablea,  shelves  for  apparatus,  glasB 
cases  and  cupboards  for  phials  and  jars.  Near  all  thia 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  had  installed  a  little  forge,  an  anvil, 
a  vice  bench,  in  fact  everything  necessary  to  a  working 
mechanician,  such  as  he  had  become  since  taking  hia 
bachelor's  degree,  from  hia  desire  to  remain  with  his  father 
and  help  him  with  certain  researches  and  inventions. 
Then,  at  the  other  end,  the  younger  brothers,  Francois  and 
Antoine,  got  on  very  well  together  on  either  side  ot  a  broad 
table  which  stood  aroidst  a  medley  of  portfolios,  nesta  of 
drawers  and  revolving  book-sta,nd3.  Frangois,  laden  with 
academical  laurels,  first  on  the  pass  hst  for  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male,  had  entered  that  college  where  young  men  are  trained 
for  university  professorships,  and  was  there  preparing  for  hia 
Licentiate  degree,  while  Antoine,  who  on  reaching  the  third 
class  at  the  Lyc^e  Condorcet  had  taken  a  dislike  to  claBdoal 
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studies,  now  devoted  himself  to  his  calling  as  a  wood-engraver. 
And,  in  ttie  fall  light  under  the  window,  Mdre-Grand  and 
Marie  likewise  had  their  particular  table,  where  needlework, 
embroidery,  all  sorts  of  chiffons  and  delicate  things  lay  about 
near  the  somewhat  rough  jumble  of  retorts,  tools,  and  big 
books. 

Marie,  however,  on  the  very  threshold  called  out  in  her 
calm  voice,  to  whic^  she  strove  to  impart  a  gay  and  cheering 
accent :  <  Children  1  children  1  here  is  Monsieur  TAbb^  with 
news  of  father ! ' 

Children,  indeed  1  Yet  what  motherliness  she  already  set 
in  the  word  as  she  applied  it  to  those  big  fellows  whose  elder 
sister  she  had  long  considered  herself  to  be  I  At  three-and- 
twenty  Thomas  was  quite  a  colossus,  already  bearded  and 
extremely  like  his  &ther.  But  although  he  had  a  lofty  brow 
and  energetic  features,  he  was  somewhat  slow  both  in  mind 
and  body.  And  he  was  also  taciturn,  almost  unsociable, 
absorbed  in  filial  devotion,  delighted  with  the  manual  toil 
which  made  him  a  mere  workman  at  his  master's  orders. 
Fran9ois,  two  years  younger  than  Thomas,  and  nearly  as  tall, 
showed  a  more  refined  face,  though  he  had  the  same  large 
brow  and  same  firm  mouth,  a  perfect  blending  of  health  and 
strength,  in  which  the  man  of  intellect,  the  scientific 
Normalian  could  only  be  detected  by  the  brighter  and  more 
subtle  sparkle  of  the  eyes.  The  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
Antoine,  who  for  his  eighteen  years  was  almost  as  strong  as 
his  elders,  and  promised  to  become  as  tall,  differed  from  them 
by  his  lighter  hair  and  soft,  blue  dreamy  eyes,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother.  It  had  been  difficult,  however, 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  when  all  three  were  school- 
boys at  the  Lyc6e  Condorcet;  and  even  nowadays  people 
made  mistakes  unless  they  saw  them  side  by  side,  so  as  to 
detect  the  points  of  difference  which  were  becoming  more 
marked  as  age  progressed. 

On  Pierre's  arrival  the  brothers  were  so  absorbed  in  their 
work  that  they  did  not  even  hear  the  door  open.  And  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  Marie,  the  priest  was  surprised  by  the  dis- 
cipline and  firmness  of  mind,  which  amidst  the  keenest 
anxiety  gave  the  young  fellows  strength  to  take  up  their 
daily  task.  Thomas,  who  stood  at  his  vice-bench  in  a  blouse, 
was  carefully  filing  a  little  piece  of  copper  with  rough  but 
skilful  hands.  Fran9ois,  leaning  forward,  was  writing  in  a 
lK)ld,  firm  fashion,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  tableg 
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Antoine,  with  a  slender  graver  between  Ma  fingers,  finislied  a 
block  foe  an  illustrated  newspaper. 

However,  Marie's  cleat  voice  made  them  raise  their  heads : 
'  Children,  father  has  sent  you  some  news  1 ' 

Then  all  three  with  the  same  impulse  hurriedly  quitted 
their  work  and  came  forward.  One  could  tell  that  directly 
there  was  any  question  of  their  father  they  were  drawn 
together,  blended  one  with  the  other,  bo  that  but  one  and  the 
same  heart  beat  in  their  three  broad  cheats.  However,  a 
door  at  the  far  end  of  the  work-room  opened  at  that  moment, 
and  Mere-Grand,  coming  from  the  upper  floor  where  she  ond 
Uarie  had  their  bedrooms,  made  ber  appearance,  She  had 
just  absented  herself  to  fetch  a  skein  of  wool ;  and  she  ga,zed 
fixedly  at  the  priest,  unable  to  understand  the  reason  of  Ma 
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had  to  explain  matters.  '  MSre-Grand,'  said  she, 
'  this  is  Monsieur  I'Abb^  Froment,  Guillaume'a  brother ;  ha 
has  come  from  him.' 

Pierre  on  his  side  was  examining  the  old  lady,  astonished 
to  find  her  so  erect  and  ftdl  of  life  at  seventy.  Her  former 
beauty  had  left  a  stately  charm  on  her  rather  long  face ; 
youthful  fire  still  lingered  in  her  brown  eyes  ;  and  very  firm 
was  the  contour  of  her  pale  lips,  which  in  parting  showed 
that  she  had  retained  all  her  teeth.  A  few  white  haira  alone 
Bilvered  her  black  tresses,  which  were  arranged  in  old-time 
fashion.  Her  cheeks  had  but  slightly  withered,  and  her  deep, 
symmetrical  wrinkles  gave  her  countenance  an  expression  of 
much  nobihty,  a  sovereign  air  as  of  a  que  en -mot  her,  which, 
toll  and  slight  of  stature  as  she  was,  and  invariably  gowned 
in  black  woollen  stuff,  she  always  retained,  no  matter  how 
humble  her  occupation. 

'  80  Onillaume  sent  yon,  moDsieur  ? '  she  said ;  '  he  ia 
injured,  is  he  not  ? ' 

Surprised  by  this  proof  of  intuition,  Pierre  repeated  his 
story.  '  Yes,  his  wrist  is  injured — but  oh  !  it's  not  a  serious 
matter  so  far.' 

On  the  part  of  the  throe  sons,  he  had  divined  a  sadden 
quiver,  an  impulse  of  their  whole  beings  to  rush  to  the  help 
and  defence  of  their  father.  And  for  their  sakes  he  sought 
words  of  comfort :  'He  is  with  me  at  Neuilly.  And  with 
due  care  it  ia  certain  that  no  dangerous  comphcations  will 
arise.    He  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  be  in  no  wise  uneasy  abont 
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Mdre-Orand  for  her  part  evinced  no  fears,  but  preserved 
great  calmness,  as  if  the  priest's  tidings  contained  nothing 
beyond  what  she  had  known  ahreadj.  If  anything,  she 
seemed  rather  relieved,  freed  from  anxiety  which  she  had 
confided  to  none.  'If  he  is  with  you,  monsieur,'  she 
answered, '  he  is  evidently  as  comfortable  as  he  can  be,  and 
sheltered  from  all  risks.  We  were  surprised,  however,  by  his 
letter  last  night,  as  it  did  not  explain  why  he  was  detained, 
and  we  should  have  ended  by  feeling  frightened.  But  now 
everything  is  satisfactory.' 

Mdre-Orand  and  the  three  sons,  following  Marie's  example, 
soup^ht  no  farther  explanation.  On  a  table  near  by,  Pierre 
noticed  several  morning  newspapers  lying  open  and  displaying 
oolnmn  after  column  of  particulars  about  the  crime.  The 
sons  had  certainly  read  those  papers,  and  had  feared  lest  their 
father  should  be  compromised  in  that  frightful  affair.  How 
far  did  their  knowledge  of  the  latter  go  ?  They  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  part  played  by  Salvat.  It  was  surely  im- 
possible for  them  to  piece  together  all  the  unforeseen  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  about  their  &ther's  meeting  with 
the  workman,  and  then  the  crime.  Mdre-Grand,  no  doubt, 
was  in  certain  respects  better  informed  than  the  others.  But 
they,  the  sons  and  Marie,  neither  knew  nor  sought  to  know 
anything.  And  thus  what  a  wealth  of  respect  and  affection 
there  was  in  their  unshakable  confidence  in  the  father,  in 
the  tranquillity  they  displayed  directly  he  sent  them  word 
that  they  were  not  to  be  anxious  about  him  I 

'Madame,'  Pierre  resumed,  'Ouillaume  told  me  to  give 
you  this  little  key,  and  to  remind  you  of  what  he  charged 
you  to  do,  if  any  misfortune  should  befall  him.' 

She  started,  but  so  slightly  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible ; 
and  taking  the  key,  she  answered  as  if  some  ordinanr  wish  on 
the  part  of  a  sick  person  were  alone  in  question.  '  Very  well. 
Tell  him  that  his  wishes  shall  be  carried  out.'  Then  she 
added,  <  But  pray  take  a  seat,  monsieur.' 

Pierre,  indeed,  had  remained  standing.  However,  he  now 
felt  it  necessary  to  accept  a  chair,  desirous  as  he  was  of  hiding 
the  embarrassment  which  he  stiU  felt  in  this  house,  although 
he  was  en  famille  there.  Marie,  who  could  not  live  without 
occupation  for  her  fingers,  had  just  returned  to  some  em- 
broidery, some  of  the  fine  needlework  which  she  persisted 
in  executing  for  an  establishment  dealing  in  baby-linen  and 
bridal  troiissecmx ;  for  she  wished  at  any  rate  to  earn  her 
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own  pooltet- money,  she  often  said  with  a  laugh,  MJre-Grand, 
too,  nom  habit,  which  she  foliowed  even  when  visitors  were 
present,  bail  once  more  started  on  her  perpetual  stocking- 
mending ;  while  Francois  and  Antoine  had  again  seated 
themselvea  at  their  table ;  and  Thouias  alone  remained  on  hia 
legs,  leaning  against  his  bench.  All  the  charm  of  industrious 
intimacy  pervaded  the  spacious,  sun-ht  room. 

'  But  we'll  all  go  to  see  father  to-morrow,'  Thomas  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

Before  Pierre  could  answer  Marie  raised  her  head.  '  No, 
no,'  said  she,  '  he  does  not  wish  any  of  us  to  go  to  him  ;  for 
if  we  should  be  watched  and  followed  we  should  betray  the 
secret  of  his  retreat.     Isn't  that  so,  Monsieur  I'Abbfi  ?  ' 

'  It  ■would  indeed  be  prudent  of  yon  to  deprive  yourselves 
of  the  pleasure  of  embracing  him  until  he  himself  can  come 
back  bete.  It  will  bo  a  matter  of  some  two  or  three  weeks,' 
answered  Pierre. 

M6re-Grand  at  once  expressed  approval  of  this.  'No 
doubt,'  said  she.     '  Nothing  could  he  more  sensible.' 

Bo  the  three  sons  did  not  insist,  but  bravely  accepted  the 
Becrat  anxiety  in  which  they  must  for  a  time  hve,  renouncing 
the  visit  which  would  have  caused  them  so  much  dehght 
because  their  father  hade  them  do  30  and  because  his  safety 
depended  perhaps  on  their  obedience. 

However,  Thomas  resumed :  '  Then,  Monsieur  TAbb^,  will 
you  please  tell  him  that  as  work  will  be  interrupted  here,  I 
shall  return  to  the  factory  during  his  absence.  I  shall  be 
more  at  ease  there  for  some  researches  on    which   we   are 


And  please  tell  him  from  me,'  put  in  Francois,  '  that  be 
mustn't  worry  about  my  examination.  Things  are  going  very 
well.    I  feel  almost  certain  of  success.' 

Pierre  promised  that  he  would  forget  nothing.  However, 
Marie  raised  her  head,  smiling  and  glancmg  at  Antoine,  who 
had  remained  sOent  with  a  far-away  took  in  his  eyes.  '  And 
you,  little  one,'  said  she,  '  don't  yon  send  him  any  message  ? ' 

Emerging  from  a  dream,  the  young  fellow  also  began  to 
Bmila.  '  Yea,  yes,  a  message  that  you  love  him  dearly,  and 
that  he's  to  be  quick  back  for  you  to  make  him  happy.' 

At  this  they  all  became  merry,  even  Marie,  who  in  lieu  of 
embarrassment  showed  atranquil  gaiety  bom  of  confidence  in 
the  future.  Between  her  and  the  young  men  there  vras 
Dought  but  bappy  affeotion.     And  a  grave  smile  appeared 
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even  on  the  pale  lips  of  Mdre-Orand,  who  likewise  approved 
of  the  happiness  which  life  seemed  to  be  promising. 

Pierre  wished  to  stay  a  few  minutes  longer.  They  all 
began  to  chat,  and  his  astonishment  increased.  He  had  gone 
from  surprise  to  surprise  in  this  house  where  he  had  expected 
to  find  equivocal,  disorderly  life  and  rebellion  against  social 
laws,  such  as  destroys  morality.  But  instead  of  this  he 
had  found  loving  serenity,  and  such  strong  discipline  that 
life  there  partook  of  the  gravity,  almost  the  austerity  of  con- 
vent life,  tempered  by  youth  and  gaiety.  The  vast  room  was 
redolent  of  industry  and  quietude,  warm  with  bright  sunshine. 
However,  what  most  particularly  struck  him  was  the  Spartan 
training,  the  bravery  of  mind  and  heart  among  those  sons 
who  allowed  nothing  to  be  seen  of  their  personal  feelings,  and 
did  not  presumeto  judge  their  father,  but  remained  content 
with  his  message,  ready  to  await  events,  stoical  and  silent, 
while  carrying  on  their  daily  tasks.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  more  dignified,  more  lofty.  And  there  was  idso  the 
smiling  heroism  of  Mdre-Orand  and  Marie,  those  two  women 
who  slept  over  that  laboratory  where  terrible  preparations 
were  manipulated,  and  where  an  explosion  was  always 
possible. 

However,  such  courage,  orderliness,  and  dignity  merely  sur- 
prised Pierre,  without  touching  him.  He  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, he  had  received  a  polite  greeting  if  not  an  affectionate 
one,  but  then  he  was  as  yet  only  a^stranger  there,  a  priest. 
In  spite  of  everything,  however,  he  remained  hostile,  feeling 
that  he  was  in  a  sphere  where  none  of  his  own  torments 
could  be  shared  or  even  guessed.  How  did  those  folks  manage 
to  be  so  calm  and  happy  amidst  their  religious  unbelief,  their 
exclusive  faith  in  science,  in  presence  of  that  terrifying  Paris 
which  spread  before  them  the  boundless  sea,  the  growling 
abomination  of  its  injustice  and  its  want  ?  As  this  thought 
came  to  him  he  turned  his  head  and  gazed  at  the  city  through 
the  huge  window,  whence  it  stretched  away,  ever  present, 
ever  living  its  giant  life.  And  at  that  hour,  under  the  oblique 
sunrays  of  the  winter  afternoon,  all  Paris  was  speckled  with 
luminous  dust,  as  if  some  invisible  sower,  hidden  amidst  the 
glory  of  the  planet,  were  fast  scattering  seed  which  fell  upon 
every  side  in  a  stream  of  gold.  The  whole  field  was  covered 
with  it ;  for  the  endless  chaos  of  house  roofs  and  edifices 
seemed  to  be  land  in  tUth,  farrowed  by  some  gigantic  plough. 
And  Pierre  in  his  uneasiness,  stirred   despite  everytUing  b^ 
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an  invinoible  seed  of  hope,  asked  himself  if  ihis  was  not 
a  good  sowing,  the  farrows  of  Paris  strewn  with  light  by  the 
divine  sim  for  the  great  fatnre  harvest,  that  harvest  of  tmtii 
and  justice  of  whose  advent  he  had  despaired. 

At  last  he  rose  and  took  his  leave,  promising  to  retnm  at 
once,  if  there  shonld  be  any  bad  news.  It  was  Marie  who 
showed  him  to  the  front  door.  And  there  another  of  those 
childish  blushes  which  worried  her  so  much  suddenly  rose 
to  her  fierce,  when  she,  in  her  turn,  wished  to  send  her 
loving  message  to  the  injured  man.  However,  with  her  gay, 
candid  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  the  priest,  she  bravely  spoke  the 
words :  '  Good-bye,  Mamiefwr  VMbt.  Tell  Guillaome  that  I 
love  him  and  await  him.* 


m 

FENUBY  AND  TOIfi 

Thbbe  days  went  by,  and  every  morning  GuSlaume,  confined 
to  his  bed  and  consumed  by  fever  and  impatience,  experienced 
fresh  anxiety  directly  the  newspapers  arrived.  Pierre  had 
tried  to  keep  them  from  him,  but  Guillaume  then  worried 
himself  the  more,  and  so  the  priest  had  to  read  him  column 
by  column  all  the  extraordinary  articles  that  were  published 
respecting  the  crime. 

Never  before  had  so  many  rumours  inundated  the  press. 
Even  the  '  Globe,'  usually  so  grave  and  circumspect,  yielded 
to  the  general  fwrore^  ajid  printed  whatever  statements  reached 
it.  But  the  more  unscrupulous  papers  were  the  ones  to  read. 
The  '  Voix  du  Peuple '  made  all  possible  use  of  the  public 
feverishness  to  increase  its  sales.  Eadi  morning  it  employed 
some  fresh  device,  and  printed  some  frightful  story  of  a 
nature  to  drive  people  mad  with  terror.  It  related  that 
not  a  day  passed  without  Baron  Duvillard  receiving  threaten- 
ing letters  of  the  coarsest  description,  announcing  that  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter  would  all  be  killed,  that  he 
himself  would  be  butcher^  in  turn,  and  that  do  what  he 
might  his  house  would  none  the  less  be  blown  up.  And  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  the  house  was  guarded  day  and  night 
by  a  perfect  army  of  plain-clothes  officers.  Then  another 
article  contained  an    amazing   piece  of  invention.    Borne 
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AnarohistSi  after  eanying  barrels  of  powder  into  a  sewer  near 
the  Madeleine,  were  said  to  have  undermined  the  whole 
district,  planning  a  perfect  Tolcano  there,  into  which  one-half 
of  Paris  would  sink.  And  at  another  time  it  was  alleged  that 
the  police  were  on  the  track  of  a  terrible  plot  which  embraced 
all  Europe,  from  the  depths  of  Bussia  to  the  shores  of  Spain. 
The  signal  for  putting  it  into  execution  was  to  be  given  in 
France,  and  there  would  be  a  three  days'  massacre,  with 
grape  shot  sweeping  every  one  off  the  Boulevards,  and  the 
Seine  running  red,  swollen  by  a  torrent  of  blood.  Thanks  to 
these  able  and  intelligent  devices  of  the  Press,  terror  now 
reigned  in  the  city ;  frightened  foreigners  fled  from  the  hotels 
en  masse ;  and  Paris  had  become  a  mere  mad-house,  where 
the  most  idiotic  delusions  at  once  found  credit. 

It  was  not  all  this,  however,  that  worried  Guillaume.  He 
was  only  anxious  about  Salvat  and  the  various  new  '  clues  * 
which  the  newspaper  reporters  attempted  to  follow  up.  The 
engineer  was  not  yet  arrested,  and,  so  far  indeed,  there  had 
been  no  statement  in  print  to  indicate  that  the  poHce  were  on 
his  track.  At  last,  however,  Pierre  one  morning  read  a 
paragraph  which  made  the  injured  man  turn  pale. 

'  Dear  me !  It  seems  that  a  tool  has  been  found  among 
the  rubbish  at  the  entrance  of  the  Duvillard  mansion.  It  is  a 
bradawl,  and  its  handle  bears  the  name  of  Qrandidier,  which 
is  that  of  a  man  who  owns  some  well-known  metal  works. 
He  is  to  appear  before  the  investigating  magistrate  to-day.' 

Guillaume  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  '  Ah  i '  said  he, 
'  they  are  on  the  right  track  at  last.  That  tool  must  certainly 
have  been  dropped  by  Salvat.  He  worked  at  Grandidier*a 
before  he  came  to  me  for  a  few  days.  And  from  Grandidier 
they  will  learn  all  that  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  follow 
the  scent.* 

Pierre  then  remembered  that  he  had  heard  the  Grandidier 
factory  mentioned  at  Montmartre.  Guillaume's  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  had  served  his  apprenticeship  there,  and  even  worked 
there  occasionally  nowadays. 

'You  told  me,'  resumed  Guillaume,  'that  during  my 
absence  Thomas  intended  to  go  back  to  the  factory.  It's  in 
connection  with  a  new  motor  which  he's  planning,  and  has 
almost  hit  upon.  If  there  should  be  an  investigation  there,  he 
may  be  questioned,  and  mav  refuse  to  answer,  in  order  to 
guard  his  secret.  So  he  ought  to  be  warned  of  this,  warned 
at  once  I ' 
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Without  trying  to  extract  any  more  precise  Btatement 
from  hia  brother,  Pierre  obligingly  offered  his  servioes.  '  If 
you  liiie,'  aaid  he,  'I  will  go  to  see  Thomas  this  afternoon. 
Perhapa  I  may  come  across  Monsieur  Grandidier  himself  and 
learn  how  far  the  affaii  has  gone,  and  what  was  Baid  at  the 
investigating  magistrate's.' 

With  a  moist  glance  and  an  affectionate  grasp  of  the  hand, 
Guillaume  at  once  thanked  Pierre.  '  Yea,  yes,  brother,  go 
there,  it  will  be  good  and  brave  o£  you.' 

'  Besides,'  continued  the  priest,  '  I  really  wanted  to  go  to 
Montmartre  to-day.  I  haven't  told  you  ho,  but  something 
has  been  worrying  me.  If  Salvat  has  fled  he  must  have  left 
the  woman  and  the  child  all  alone  up  yonder.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  the  explosion  took  place  I  saw 
the  poor  creatures  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  I 
can't  think  of  them  without  a  heart-pang.  Women  and 
children  so  often  die  of  starvation  when  the  man  is  no  longer 
there.' 

At  this,  Guillanme,  who  had  kept  Pierre's  hand  in  hia 
own,  pressed  it  more  tightly,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  ex- 
claimed :  '  Yes,  yes,  and  that  will  be  good  and  brave  too.  Go 
there,  brother,  go  there.' 

That  house  of  the  Ene  des  Saules,  that  horrible  home  of 
want  and  agony,  bad  lingered  in  Pierre's  memory.  To  him  i6 
was  hke  an  embodiment  of  the  whole  filthy  cloaca  in  which 
the  poor  of  Paris  suffer  unto  death.  And  on  returning  thither 
that  afternoon,  he  found  the  same  sUmy  mud  around  it;  its 
yard  littered  with  the  same  filth,  its  dark,  damp  stairway? 
redolent  of  the  same  stench  of  neglect  and  poverty,  as  before. 
In  winter  time,  while  the  fine  central  districts  of  Paris  are 
dried  and  cleansed,  the  far-away  districts  of  the  poor  remain 
gloomy  and  miry,  beneath  the  everlasting  tramp  of  the 
wretched  ones  who  dwell  in  them. 

Remembering  the  Btairoase  which  conducted  to  Salvat'a 
lodging,  Pierre  began  to  climb  it  amidst  a  loud  screaming  of 
little  children,  who  suddenly  became  quiet,  letting  the  house 
sink  into  death-hke  silence  once  more.  Then  the  thought 
of  Laveuve,  who  had  perished  up  there  like  a  stray  dog,  came 
back  to  Pierre.  And  be  shuddered  when,  on  the  top  landing, 
he  knocked  at  Salvat's  door,  and  profound  silence  alone 
answered  him.    Not  a  breath  was  to  be  heard. 

However,  he  knocked  again,  and  as  nothing  stirred  he 
began  to  think  that  nobody  could  be  there.    Perhaps  Salvat 
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had  returned  to  fetch  the  woman  and  the  child,  and  perhaps 
they  had  followed  him  to  some  humble  nook  abroad.  Still 
this  would  have  astonished  him ;  for  the  poor  seldom  quit 
their  homes,  they  die  where  they  have  suffered.  So  he  gave 
another  and  a  gentle  knock. 

And  at  last  a  faint  sound,  the  light  tread  of  little  feet  was 
heard  amidst  the  silence.  Then  a  weak,  childish  voice 
ventured  to  inquire :  '  Who  is  there  ? 

'  Monsieur  TAbb^.' 

The  silence  fell  again,  nothing  more  stirred.  There  was 
evidently  hesitation  on  the  other  side. 

'  Monsieur  TAbbd  who  came  the  other  day,*  said  Pierre 
again. 

This  evidently  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty,  for  the  door 
was  set  ajar  and  little  O^ne  admitted  the  priest.  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,'  said  she,  'but  Mamma 
Theodore  has  gone  out,  and  she  told  me  not  to  open  the  door 
to  anyone.' 

Pierre  had,  for  a  moment,  imagined  that  Salvat  himself 
was  hiding  there.  But  with  a  glance  he  took  in  the  whole  of 
the  small  bare  room,  where  man,  woman,  and  child  dwelt 
together.  At  the  same  time,  Madame  Theodore  doubtless 
feared  a  visit  from  the  police.  Had  she  seen  Salvat  since  the 
crime  ?  Did  she  know  where  he  was  hiding  ?  Had  he  come 
back  there  to  embrace  and  tranquillise  them  both  ? 

'  And  your  papa,  my  dear,'  said  Pierre  to  Online, '  isn't  he 
here  either  ? ' 

'  Oh  t  no,  monsieur,  he  has  gone  away.' 

•  What,  gone  away  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  hasn't  been  home  to  sleep,  and  we  don't  know 
where  he  is.' 

'  Perhaps  he's  working.' 

'  Oh,  no  1  he'd  send  us  some  money  if  he  was/ 

'  Then  he's  gone  on  a  journey,  perhaps  ?  ' 

•  I  don't  know.' 

'  He  wrote  to  Maroma  Theodore,  no  doubt  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

Pierre  asked  no  further  questions.  In  fact,  he  felt  some- 
what ashamed  of  his  attempt  to  extract  information  from  this 
child  of  eleven,  whom  he  thus  found  alone.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  she  knew  nothing,  that  Salvat,  in  a  spirit  of 
prudence,  had  even  refrained  from  sending  any  tdmgs  of 
himself.    Indeed,  there  was  an  expression  of  truthfulness  on 
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the  child's  fair,  gentle,  and  intelligent  fMe,  which  waa  grave 
with  the  gravity  that  extreme  nuserj  imparts  to  the  young. 

*  I  tun  sorry  that  Mamma  Theodore  isn't  here,'  said 
Pierre, '  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her," 

'But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  wait  for  her,  Uonsieur 
I'Abbe,  She  baa  gone  to  my  Uncle  Toussaint'a  in  the  Eue 
Marcadet ;  and  she  can't  Etop  much  longer,  for  she's  been 
away  more  than  an  hour.' 

Thereupon  Celine  cleared  one  of  the  chairs  on  which  lay 
a  handful  of  scraps  of  wood,  picked  up  on  some  waste 
groimd. 

The  bare  and  fireless  room  was  assuredly  also  a  breadlesa 
one.  Pierre  could  divine  the  absence  of  the  bread-winner, 
the  disappearance  of  the  man  who  represents  will  and 
sti'ength  in  the  home,  and  on  whom  one  still  relies  even  when 
weeks  have  gone  by  without  work.  He  goes  out  and  scours 
the  city,  and  often  ends  by  bringing  back  the  indispensable 
crust  which  keeps  death  at  bay.  But  with  his  disappearance 
cornea  complete  abandonment,  the  wife  and  child  in  danger, 
destitute  of  all  prop  and  help. 

Pierre,  who  had  sat  down  and  was  looking  at  that  poor, 
little,  blue-eyed  girl,  to  whose  lips  a  smile  returned  in  spita 
of  everything,  could  not  keep  from  questioning  her  on 
another  point.  'So  you  don't  go  to  school,  my  child ? '  said 
he. 

She  fejntly  blushed  and  answered :  '  I've  no  shoes  to  go  in.' 

He  glanced  at  her  feet,  and  saw  that  she  was  wearing  a 
pair  of  ragged  old  list -slippers,  from  which  her  little  toea 
protruded,  red  with  cold. 

'Besides,'  she  continued,  '  Mamma  Theodore  says  that 
one  doesn't  go  to  school  when  one's  got  nothing  to  eat. 
Mamma  Th^dore  wanted  to  work  but  she  couldn't,  because 
her  eyes  got  burning  hot  and  full  of  water.  And  so  we  don't 
know  what  to  do,  for  we've  had  nothing  left  sines  yesterday, 
and  if  Uncle  Toussaint  can't  lend  us  twenty  sous  it'U  be  tdl 
over.' 

She  was  still  smiling  in  her  nnconseioua  way,  but  two  big 
tears  had  gathered  in  her  eyes.  And  the  sight  of  the  child 
shut  up  in  that  bare  room,  apart  from  all  the  happy  ones  of 
earth,  m  upset  the  priest  that  he  again  felt  his  anger  with 
want  and  misery  awakening.  Then,  another  ten  minutes 
having  elapsed,  he  became  impatient,  for  he  had  to  go  on  to 
the  Giandidier  works  before  returning  home. 
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*  I  don't  know  why  Mamma  Theodore  doesn't  come  back/ 
repeated  Celine,  'Perhaps  she's  chatting.'  Then,  an  idea 
occurring  to  her  she  continued :  '  I'll  take  you  to  my  Uncle 
Toussaint's,  Monsieur  1' Abb6,  if  you  like,  It's  close  oy,  just 
round  the  comer.' 

*  But  you  have  no  shoes,  my  child.' 

'  Oh  t  that  don't  matter,  I  walk  all  the  same.* 

Thereupon  he  rose  from  the  chair  and  said  simply :  '  Welli 
yes,  that  will  be  better,  take  me  there.  And  I'll  buy  you 
some  shoes.' 

Online  turned  quite  pink,  and  then  made  haste  to  follow 
him  after  carefully  locking  the  door  of  the  room  like  a  good 
Uttle  housewife,  though,  truth  to  tell,  there  was  nothing  worth 
stealing  in  the  place. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  occurred  to  Madame  Theodore 
that  before  calling  on  her  brother  Toussaint  to  try  to  borrow 
a  franc  from  him,  she  might  first  essay  her  luck  with  her 
younger  sister,  Hortense,  who  had  married  little  Ghr^tiennot, 
a  clerk,  and  occupied  a  flat  of  four  rooms  on  the  Boulevard 
de  Bochechouart.  This  was  quite  an  experiment,  however, 
and  the  poor  woman  only  made  the  venture  because  Celine 
had  been  fasting  since  the  previous  day. 

Eug^e  Toussaint,  the  mechanician,  a  man  of  fifty,  was 
her  step-brother,  by  the  first  marriage  contracted  by  her 
father.  A  young  dressmaker,  whom  the  latter  had  sub- 
sequently wedded,  had  borne  him  three  daughters,  Pauline, 
L^onie,  and  Hortense.  And  on  his  death,  his  son  Eugene, 
who  already  had  a  wife  and  child  of  his  own,  had  found  him- 
self for  a  short  time  with  his  stepmother  and  sisters  on  his 
hands.  The  stepmother,  fortunately,  was  an  active  and 
intelligent  woman,  and  knew  how  to  get  out  of  difficulties. 
She  returned  to  her  former  workroom  where  her  daughter 
Pauline  was  already  apprenticed,  and  she  next  placed  L^onie 
there ;  so  that,  Hortense,  the  youngest  girl,  who  was  a  spoilt 
child,  prettier  and  more  delicate  than  her  sisters,  was  alone 
left  at  school.  And,  later  on — after  Pauline  had  married 
Labitte  the  stonemason,  and  L6onie,  Salvat  the  journeyman- 
engineer — Hortense,  while  serving  as  assistant  at  a  con- 
fectioner's in  the  Bue  des  Martyrs,  had  there  become  acquainted 
with  Ghr^tiennot,  a  clerk,  who  married  her.  L^onie  had 
died  young,  only  a  few  weeks  after  her  mother ;  Pauline, 
forsaken  by  her  husband,  lived  with  her  brother-in-law 
Salvati  and  Hortense  alone  wore  a  light   silk   gown  on 
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Btmdays,  resided  in  a  new  hoofle,  and  ranked  as  a '  lady/  at 
ttie  prioei  howeveri  of  interminable  worries  and  great  priva- 
tion. 

Madame  Theodore  knew  that  her  sister  was  generallj 
short  of  money  towards  the  month's  end,  and  ^erefore  &U 
rather  ill  at  ease  in  thus  venturing  to  apply  for  a  loan. 
Ghr^tiennot,  moreover,  embittered  by  his  own  mediocrity,  had 
of  late  years  accused  his  wife  of  being  the  cause  of  tiieir  spoilt 
life,  and  had  ceased  all  intercourse  with  her  relatives.  Tous- 
saint,  no  doubt,  was  a  decent  workman ;  but  that  Madame 
Th^ore  who  lived  in  misery  with  her  brother-in-law,  and 
that  Salvat  who  wandered  from  workshop  to  workshop  like  an 
incorrigible  ranter  whom  no  employer  would  keep ;  those  two 
with  their  want  and  dirt  and  rebelhon,  had  ended  by  incensing 
the  vain  little  clerk,  who  was  not  only  a  great  sticUer  for  the 
proprieties,  but  was  soured  by  all  the  difficulties  he  en« 
countered  in  his  own  life.  And  thus  he  had  forbidden 
Hortense  to  receive  her  sister. 

All  the  same,  as  Madame  Theodore  climbed  the  carpeted 
staircase  of  the  house  on  the  Boulevard  Bochechouart,  she 
experienced  a  certain  feeling  of  pride  at  the  thought  tihat  she 
had  a  relation  living  in  such  luxury.  The  Ghr^tiennots'  rooms 
were  on  the  third  floor,  and  overlooked  the  courtyard.  Their 
fefrnm^At-m^ffiaae—^  woman  who  goes  out  by  the  day  or  hour 
charring,  deanmg,  and  cooking-<same  back  every  afternoon 
about  four  o'clock  to  see  to  the  dinner,  and  that  day  she  was 
already  there.  She  admitted  the  visitor,  though  she  could 
not  conceal  her  anxious  surprise  at  her  boldness  in  calling  in 
such  slatternly  garb.  However,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
little  zdUm^  Madame  Th^dore  stopped  short  ia  wonderment 
herself,  for  her  sister  Hortense  was  sobbing  and  crouching  on 
one  of  the  armchairs,  upholstered  in  blue  repp,  of  which  she 
was  so  proud. 

<  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  to  you  9 '  asked 
Madame  Thtodore. 

Her  sister,  though  scftrCfily.^Q-.attdtihirty,  was  no  longer 
'  the  beautiful  Hortense '  of  former  days.  She  retained  a  doll- 
like appearance,  with  a  tall  slim  figure,  pretty  eyes,  and  fine, 
£aJr  hair.  But  she  who  had  once  taken  so  much  care  of  her- 
self, had  now  come  down  to  dressing-govems  of  doubtful 
cleanliness.  Her  eyelids,  too,  were  reddening,  and  blotches 
Were  appearing  on  her  skin.  She  had  begun  to  fade  after 
giving  birth  to  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  now  nine  and 
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the  other  Beyen  years  of  age.  Very  prond  and  egotistical,  she 
herself  now  regretted  her  marriage,  for  she  had  formerly 
considered  herself  a  real  beauty,  worthy  of  the  palaces  and 
equipages  of  some  Prince  Charming.  And  at  tnis  moment 
she  was  plunged  in  such  despair  that  her  sister's  sudden  appear* 
ance  on  the  scene  did  not  even  astonish  her :  '  Ah  t  it's  you,* 
she  gasped.  '  Ah  1  if  you  only  knew  what  a  blow's  fallen  on 
me  in  the  middle  of  all  our  worries  1 ' 

Madame  Theodore  at  once  thought  of  the  children, 
Lucienne  and  Marcelle.  'Are  your  daughters  ill?*  she 
asked. 

'  No,  no,  our  neighbour  has  taken  them  for  a  walk  on  the 
Boulevard.  But  the  fact  is,  my  dear,  I'm  enceinte,  and  when 
I  told  Ohr^tiennot  of  it  after  lunch,  he  flew  into  a  most 
fearful  passion,  saying  the  most  dreadful,  the  most  cruel 
things!' 

Then  she  again  sobbed.  Gentle  and  indolent  by  nature, 
desirous  of  peace  and  quietness  before  anything  else,  she  was 
incapable  of  deceiving  her  husband,  as  ne  well  knew.  But 
the  trouble  was  that  an  addition  to  the  &mily  would  upset  the 
whole  economy  of  the  household. 

'  Hon  Dieu  t '  said  Madame  Theodore  at  last, '  you  brought 
up  the  others,  and  you'll  bring  up  this  one  too.' 

At  this  an  explosion  of  anger  dried  the  other's  eyes ;  and 
she  rose,  exclaiming:  'You  are  good,  you  are  I  One  can 
see  that  our  purse  isn't  yours.  How  are  we  to  bring  up 
another  child  when  we  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet,  as 
it  is?' 

And  thereupon,  forgetting  the  pride  and  vanity  which 
usually  prompted  her  to  silence  or  falsehood,  she  freely 
explained  their  embarrassment,  the  horrid  pecuniary  worries 
which  made  their  life  perpetual  misery.  Their  rent  amounted 
to  700  francs,^  so  that  out  of  the  8,000  francs'  which 
the  husband  earned  at  his  office,  barely  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred were  left  them  every  month.  And  how  were  they  to 
manage  with  that  little  sum,  provide  food  and  clothes,  keep  up 
their  rank  and  so  forth  ?  There  was  the  indispensable  black 
coat  for  monsieur,  the  new  dress  which  madame  must  have  at 
regular  intervals,  under  penalty  of  losing  caste,  the  new  boots 
which  the  children  required  ahnost  every  month,  in  &ct,  all 
sorts  of  things  that  could  not  possibly  be  dispensed  with. 
One  might  strike  a  dish  or  two  out  of  the  bill  of  fare,  and 
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even  go  ^thont  wine;  but  eveuinga  came  when  it  was 
absolutely  neeesaary  to  take  a  cab.  And,  apart  from  all  tliiS; 
one  had  to  reckon  with  the  waatefulnesa  of  the  children,  the 
disorder  in  which  the  discouraged  wife  left  the  honse,  and  the 
despair  o£  the  husband,  who  was  convinced  that  he  would 
never  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties,  even  should  his 
salary  aome  day  be  raised  to  aa  high  a  figure  as  4,000  ti-anes. 
Briefly  one  here  found  the  anbearable  penury  of  tlie  petty 
clerk,  with  conseqnences  aa  diaastroua  aa  the  dire  want  of 
the  artisan :  the  mock  fa:;ade  and  lying  luxury ;  all  the  dis- 
order and  suffering  which  lie  behind  intellectual  pride  at  not 
earning  one'a  living  at  a  bench  or  on  a  acaffolding. 

'  Well,  well,'  repeated  Madame  Theodore,  '  you  can't  kill 
the  child.' 

'  No,  of  course  not ;  hut  it's  the  end  of  everything,* 
answered  Hortense,  sinking  into  the  armchair  again. 
'  What  will  become  of  us,  mon  Di&u  t  What  will  become  of 
nB  1 '  Then  she  collapsed  in  hei  unbuttoned  dreaaing  gown, 
tears  once  more  gushing  from  her  red  and  swollen  eyes. 

Mnoh  vexed  that  circumstances  should  be  so  unpropitioua. 
Madams  Theodore  nevertheless  ventured  to  ask  for  the  loan 
of  twenty  sous;  and  this  brought  her  sister'a  despair  and 
confuBion  to  a  chmax.  '  I  really  haven't  a  centime  in  the 
honse,'  said  she,  'just  now  I  borrowed  ten  sous  for  the 
children  from  the  servant.  I  had  to  get  ten  francs  from  the 
Mont  de  Piitfi  on  a  iittle  ring  the  other  day.  And  it's  always 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  month.  However,  Chretionnot 
will  be  paid  to-day,  and  he'a  coming  buck  early  with  the 
money  for  dinner.  So  if  I  can  I  will  send  you  something 
to-morrow,' 

At  this  same  moment  the  servant  hastened  in  with  a  dia- 
tracted  air,  being  well  aware  that  monsieur  waa  in  no  wise 
partial  to  madame'a  relatives.  '  Oh  madame,  madame ! ' 
said  she  ;  '  here'a  master  coming  up  the  stairs.' 

'  Quick  then,  quick,  go  away  I  '  cried  Hortense,  '  I  should 
only  have  another  scene  if  he  met  you  here.  To-morrow,  if 
I  can,  I  promise  you.' 

To  avoid  Chrfitiennot  who  was  coming  in,  Madame 
Theodore  had  to  hide  herself  in  the  kitchen.  Aa  he  passed, 
she  just  caught  sight  of  him,  well  dressed  as  usual  in  a 
tight-fitting  frock  coat.  Short  and  lean,  with  a  thin  face  and 
long  and  carefully  tended  beard,  he  had  the  hearing  of  one 
vho  is  both  vain  and  quarrelsome.    Fouiteea  years  of  offiot 
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life  bad  withered  him,  and  now  the  long  evening  honrs  which 
he  spent  at  a  neighbouring  caf 6  were  finishing  him  off. 

When  Madame  Theodore  had  quitted  the  house  she 
turned  with  dragging  steps  towards  the  Bue  Marcadet  where 
the  Toussaints  resided.  Here,  again,  she  had  no  great  ex- 
pectations, for  she  well  knew  what  ill-luck  and  worry  had 
fallen  upon  her  brother's  home.  During  the  previous 
autumn  Toussaint,  though  he  was  but  fifty,  had  experienced 
an  attack  of  paralysis  which  had  laid  him  up  for  nearly  five 
months.  Prior  to  this  mishap  he  had  borne  himself  bravely, 
working  steadily,  abstaining  from  drink,  and  bringing  up 
his  three  children  in  true  fatherly  fashion.  One  of  them,  a 
girl,  was  now  married  to  a  carpenter,  with  whom  she  had 
gone  to  Le  Havre,  while  of  the  others,  both  boys — one,  a 
soldier,  had  been  Idlled  in  Tonquin,  and  the  other,  Gharles, 
after  serving  his  time  in  the  army,  had  become  a  working 
mechanician.  However,  Toussaint's  long  illness  had  exhausted 
the  little  money  which  he  had  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  now 
that  he  had  been  set  on  his  legs  again,  he  had  to  begin  life 
once  more  without  a  copper  in  pocket. 

Madame  Theodore  found  her  sister-in-law  alone  in  the 
cleanly  kept  room  which  she  and  her  husband  occupied. 
Madame  Toussaint  was  a  portly  woman,  whose  corpulence 
increased  in  spite  of  everything,  whether  it  were  worry  or 
fasting.  She  had  a  round  pu%  face  with  bright  little  eyes ; 
and  was  a  very  worthy  woman,  whose  only  faults  were  an 
inclination  for  gossiping  and  a  fondness  for  good  cheer. 
Before  Madame  Theodore  even  opened  her  mouth  she  under- 
stood the  object  of  her  visit.  '  You've  come  on  us  at  a  bad 
moment,  my  dear/  she  said,  'we're  stumped.  Toussaint 
wasn't  able  to  go  back  to  the  works  till  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  he'll  have  to  ask  for  an  advance  this 
evening.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  looked  at  the  other  with  no  great 
sympathy,  hurt  as  she  felt  by  her  slovenly  appearance. 
'  And  Salvat,'  she  added, '  is  he  still  doing  nothing  ? ' 

Madame  Theodore  doubtless  foresaw  the  question,  for  she 
quietly  lied :  '  He  isn't  in  Paris';  a  friend  has  taken  him  off 
for  some  work  over  Belgium  way,  and  I'm  waiting  for  him 
to  send  us  something.' 

Madame  Toussaint  still  remained  distrustful,  however: 
*Ahi'  she  said,  'it's  just  as  well  tiiat  he  shouldn't  be  in 
Paris ;  for  with  all  those  bomb  afGaors  we  couldn't  help  t^iTiTritig 
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A  him,  and  saying  that  he  was  quite  mad  enough  to  mix 
himself  up  in  them/ 

The  other  did  not  even  blinL  If  she  knew  anything  ihe 
kept  it  to  herself. 

*  But  yon,  m^  dear,  ean't  you  find  any  work  f  *  oonttnned 
Madame  Tonssamt. 

*  Well,  what  wonld  yon  have  me  do  with  my  poor  eyeef 
It's  no  longer  possible  for  me  to  sew.' 

'That's  tme.  Every  seamstress  gets  done  for*  When 
Tonssaint  was  laid  np  here  I  myself  wanted  to  go  back  to  my 
old  calling  as  a  needlewoman.  But  there  t  I  spoilt  e?ery- 
thing  and  did  no  good.  Oharring's  about  the  only  thing  that 
one  can  always  do.  Why  don't  you  get  some  jobs  ox  that 
kind?* 

'  I'm  trying,  but  I  can't  find  any.' 

Little  by  little  Madame  Toussaint  was  softening  at  sight 
of  the  other's  miserable  appearance.  She  made  her  sit  down, 
and  told  her  that  she  would  give  her  something  if  Toussaint 
should  come  home  with  money.  Then,  yielding  to  her 
partiality  for  gossiping,  since  there  was  somebody  to  listen  to 
her,  she  started  telling  stories.  The  one  affair,  however,  on 
which  she  invariably  harped  was  the  sorry  business  of  her  son 
Oharles  and  a  servant  girl  at  a  wine  shop  over  the  way. 
Before  going  into  the  army  Oharles  had  been  a  most  hard- 
working and  affectionate  son,  invariably  bringing  his  pay 
home  to  his  mother.  And  certainly  he  still  worked  and 
showed  himself  good-natured;  but  military  service,  while 
sharpening  his  wits,  had  taken  away  some  of  his  liUng  for 
ordinary  manual  toil.  It  wasn't  that  he  regretted  army  life, 
for  he  spoke  of  his  barracks  as  a  prison.  Onl^  his  tools  had 
seemed  to  him  rather  heavy  when,  on  quittmg  the  servicsi 
he  had  been  oblip*^  to  take  them  in  hand  once  more. 

<  And  so,  my  de&r,'  continued  Madame  Toussaint,  '  it's  all 
very  well  for  Charles  to  be  kind-hearted,  he  can  do  no  more  for 
us.  I  knew  that  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry  to  get  married,  as  it 
costs  money  to  keep  a  wife.  And  he  was  always  very 
prudent  too,  with  girls.  But  what  would  ^ou  have  ?  There 
was  that  moment  of  folly  with  that  Eug6me  over  the  road,  a 
regular  baggage  who's  already  gone  on  with  another  man, 
and  left  her  baby  behind.  Oharles  has  put  it  out  to  nurse, 
and  pays  for  it  evezy  month.  And  a  lot  of  expense  it  is  too, 
perfect  ruination,  les,  indeed,  every  possible  misfortune  has 
fallen  on  us.' 
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In  this  wise  Madame  Toussaint  rattled  on  for  a  full  half- 
hour.  Then  seemg  that  waiting  and  anxiety  had  made  her 
sister-in-law  turn  very  pale,  she  suddenly  stopped  short. 
'  You're  losing  patience,  eh  ?  '  she  exclaimed.  '  The  fact  is, 
that  Toussaint  won't  be  back  for  some  time.  Shall  we  go  to 
the  works  together  ?  I'll  easily  find  out  if  he's  likely  to 
bring  any  money  home.' 

They  then  decided  to  go  down,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  they  lingered  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  chatting 
with  a  neighbour  who  had  lately  lost  a  child.  And  just  as 
they. were  at  last  leaving  the  house  they  heard  a  call: 
'  Mamma  !  mamma ! ' 

It  came  from  little  Celine,  whose  &Ge  was  beaming  with 
delight.  She  was  wearing  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  devouring  a 
cake.  '  Mamma,'  she  resumed,  <  Monsieur  I'Abb^  who  came 
the  other  day  wants  to  see  you.  Just  look  1  he  bought  me 
aU  this ! ' 

On  seeing  the  shoes  and  the  cake,  Madame  Theodore 
understood  matters.  And  when  Pierre,  who  was  behind  the 
child,  accosted  her  she  began  to  tremble  and  stanmier  thanks. 
Madame  Toussaint  on  her  side  had  quickly  drawn  near,  not  indeed 
to  ask  for  anything  herself,  but  because  she  was  well  pleased  at 
such  a  God-send  for  her  sister-in-law,  whose  circumstances 
were  worse  than  her  own.  And  when  she  saw  the  priest  slip 
ten  francs  into  Madame  Theodore's  hand  she  explained  to 
him  that  she  herself  would  willingly  have  lent  something  had 
she  been  able.  Then  she  promptly  started  on  the  stories  of 
Toussaint's  attack  and  her  son  Charles's  ill-luck. 

But  Celine  broke  in :  '  I  say,  mamma,  the  factory  where 
papa  used  to  work  is  here  in  this  street,  isn't  it  ?  Monsieur 
I'Abbe  has  some  business  there.' ^ 

<  The  Grandidier  factory,'  resumed  Madame  Toussaint ; 
*  well,  we  were  just  going  there,  and  we  can  show  Monsieur 
l'Abb6  the  way.' 

It  was  ordy  a  hundred  steps  off.  Escorted  by  the  two 
women  and  the  child,  Pierre  slackened  his  steps  and  tried 
to  extract  some  information  about  Salvat  from  Madame 

'  Although  the  children  of  the  French  peasantry  almost  invariahly 
address  their  parents  as  '  father '  and  '  mother,'  those  of  the  working 
classes  of  Paris,  and  some  other  large  cities  nsnally  employ  the 
terms  *  papa '  and  *  mamma.'  I  mention  this  because  some  readers, 
mindful  of  the  customs  of  the  English  working-classes,  might  think  it 
strange  tiiat  Celine  should  make  use  of  the  latter  appellationa.— STratMi, 
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Theodore.  But  she  at  once  became  VQ17  prudent.  Blie  had 
Dot  seen  him  again,  she  declared ;  he  must;  have  gone  with  a 
mate  to  Belgium,  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  aome  work. 
From  what  she  Baid,  it  appeared  to  the  priest  that  SaNat 
had  not  dared  to  retvim  to  the  Bue  des  Saulea  since  his 
ciinie,  in  which  all  had  collapsed,  hoth  his  past  life  of  toil 
and  hope,  and  his  recent  existence  with  its  duties  towards  the 
woman  and  the  child, 

'There's  the  factory.  Monsieur  I'AbM,'  suddenly  said 
Madame  Toussaint,  'my  sister-in-law  won't  have  to  wait  now, 
since  you've  been  kind  enough  to  help  her.  Thank  you  for 
her  and  for  us.' 

Madame  Theodore  and  C4hne  likewise  poured  forth  theii 
thanks,  standing  beside  Madame  Toussaint  in  the  everlasting 
mud  of  that  populous  district,  amidst  the  jostling  of  the 
passers-by.  And  lingering  there  as  if  to  see  Pierre  enter, 
they  again  chatted  together  and  repeated  that,  after  all,  some 
priests  were  verj^  kind. 

The  Grandidier  works  covered  an  extensive  plot  of  ground. 
Facing  the  street  there  was  only  a  brick  building  with 
narrow  windows  and  a  great  archway,  through  which  ons 
espied  a  long  courtyard.  But,  in  the  rear,  came  a  suite  of 
habitations,  workshops,  and  sheds,  above  whose  never-ending 
roofs  arose  the  two  lofty  chimneys  of  the  furnaces.  From 
the  very  threshold  one  detected  the  rumbhng  and  quivering 
of  machinery,  all  the  noise  and  hustle  of  work.  Black 
water  flowed  by  at  one's  feet,  and  up  above  white  vapour 
spurted  from  a  slender  pipe  with  a  regular  strident  puff,  as  if 
it  were  the  very  breath  of  that  huge,  toiling  hive. 

Bicycles  were  now  the  principal  output  of  the  works.  When 
Grandidier  had  taken  them  on  leaving  the  Dijon  Arts  and 
Trades  School,  they  were  dechning  under  bad  management, 
slowly  building  some  little  motive  engmes  by  the  aid  of 
antiquated  machinery.  Foreseeing  the  future,  however,  he 
had  induced  his  elder  brother,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Bon  MarohS,  to  fimance  him,  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
supply  that  great  emporium  with  excellent  bicycles  at 
150  nanoB  a-piece.  And  now  quite  a  big  venture  was  in 
progress,  for  the  Bon  MarchS  was  already  bringing  out  the 
new  popular  machine  'La  Lisette,'  the  'Bicycle  for  the 
Million,'  as  the  advertisements  asserted.  Nevertheless, 
Grandidier  was  still  in  all  the  throes  of  a  great  struggle,  for 
his  new  machinery  had  cast  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  on  him. 
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At  the  same  time  each  month  brought  its  effort,  the  perfeethig 
or  simplifying  of  some  part  of  the  manof  aotnre,  which  meant 
a  saving  in  the  fature.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch ;  and  eyen 
now  was  thinking  of  reverting  to  .the  construction  of  little 
motors,  for  he  thought  he  could  foresee  in  the  near  future  the 
triumph  of  the  motor-oar. 

On  asking  if  M.  Thomas  Rfoment  were  there,  Pierre  was 
led  by  an  old  workman  to  a  little  shed,  where  he  found  the 

Eoung  fellow  in  the  linen  jacket  of  a  mechanician,  his  hands 
lack  with  filings.  He  was  adjusting  some  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  nobody  would  have  suspected  him  to  be  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Lyo^e  Gondorcet,  one  of  the  three  dever 
Froments  who  had  there  rendered  the  name  famous.  But 
his  only  desire  had  been  to  act  as  his  father's  faithful  servant, 
the  arm  tiiat  forges,  the  embodiment  of  the  manual  toil  by 
whidi  conceptions  are  realised.  And,  a  giant  of  three-and- 
twenty,  ever  attentive  and  courageous,  he  was  likewise  a  man 
of  patient,  silent,  and  sober  nature. 

On  catching  sight  of  Pierre  he  quivered  with  anxiety 
and  sprang  forward.    '  Father  is  no  worse  ? '  he  asked. 

'  No,  no.  But  he  read  in  the  papers  a  stoij  of  a  brad- 
awl found  in  the  Bue  Godot-de-Mauroy,  and  it  made  him 
anxious,  because  the  police  may  make  a  perquisition  here.* 

Thomas,  his  own  anxiety  allayed,  began  to  smile.  '  Tell 
him  he  may  sleep  quietly,'  he  responded.  '  To  begin  with, 
I've  unfortunately  not  yet  arranged  our  little  motor  such  as  I 
want  it  to  be.  In  fact,  I  haven't  yet  put  it  together.  I'm 
keeping  the  pieces  at  our  house,  and  nobody  knows  exactly 
what  I  come  to  do  at  the  factory.  So  the  police  may 
search,  they  will  find  nothing  here.    Our  secret  runs  no  risk.' 

Pierre  promised  to  repeat  these  words  to  Quillaume,  so  as 
to  dissipate  his  fears.  However,  when  he  tried  to  sound 
Thomas,  and  ascertain  the  position  of  affairs,  what  the  factory 
people  thought  of  the  discovery  of  the  bradawl,  and  whether 
there  was  as  yet  any  suspicion  of  Salvat,  he  once  more  found 
the  young  man  taciturn,  and  elicited  merely  a  <  yes '  or  a 
'  no '  in  answer  to  his  inquiries.  The  police  had  not  been 
there  as  yet  ?  No.  But  the  men  must  surely  have  mentioned 
Salvat  ?  Yes,  of  course,  on  account  of  his  .Aiiarchist  opinions. 
But  what  had  Grtodidier,  the  master,  said  on  returning  from 
the  investigating  magistrate's  ?  As  for  that  Thomas  knew 
nothing.    He  had  not  seen  Grandidier  that  day. 

'  But  here  he  comes  I '  the  young  man  added.     *  Ah  I 
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pooe  fellov,  kia  wife,  I  fEincy,  had  another  attack  thia 
morning.' 

He  alluded  to  a  frightful  story  wliiah  Guillaume  had 
already  lecounted  to  Pierre.  Grandidier,  falling  in  love  with  a 
Tery  beautiful  girl,  had  married  her ;  but  for  five  years  now 
ehehad  been  insane:  the  result  of  puerperal  fever  and  the  death 
of  an  inf&nt  BOn.  Her  husband,  with  his  ardent  affection  for 
her,  had  been  unwilling  to  place  her  in  an  asylum,  and  bad 
accordingly  kept  her  with  hiTn  in  a  little  pavilion,  whose 
windows,  overlooking  the  courtyard  of  the  factory,  always 
remained  closed.  She  was  never  seen ;  and  never  did  he 
speak  of  her  to  anybody.  It  was  said  that  she  was  usually 
like  a  child,  very  gentle  and  very  sad,  and  still  beautiful,  with 
queenly  golden  hair.  At  times,  however,  attacks  of  frantio 
madness  came  upon  her,  and  he  then  had  to  struggle  with  her, 
and  often  bold  her  for  hours  in  his  arms  to  prevent  her  from 
splitting  her  head  against  the  waUs.  Fearful  shrieks  would 
TLDg  out  for  a  time,  and  then  death-like  silence  would  fall 
once  more. 

Grandidier  came  into  the  sbed  where  Thomas  was  work- 
ing. A  handsome  man  of  forty,  with  an  energetio  face,  he 
bad  a  dark  and  heavy  moustache,  brush-like  hair,  and  dear 
eyes.  He  was  very  partial  to  Thomas,  and  during  the  young 
fellow's  apprenticeship  there,  had  treated  him  like  a  eon. 
And  he  now  let  him  return  thither  whenever  it  pleased  him, 
and  placed  bis  appliances  at  his  disposal.  He  Imew  that  he 
was  trying  to  devise  a  new  motor,  a  question  in  which  he 
himaeif  was  extremely  interested  ;  still  he  evinced  the  greatest 
discretion,  never  questioning  Thomas,  but  awaiting  the  result 
of  his  endeavours. 

'  This  is  my  ancle,  Abb4  Froment,  who  looked  in  to  wish 
me  good  day,'  said  the  young  man,  introducing  Pierre. 

An  exchange  of  polite  remarks  ensued.  Then  Grandidier 
sought  to  east  off  the  sadness  whioh  made  people  think  him 
stern  and  harsh,  and  exclaimed  in  o  bantering  tone:'! 
didn't  tell  yon,  Thomas,  of  my  business  with  the  investigating 
magistrate.  If  I  hadn't  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  we  should 
have  bad  all  the  spies  of  the  Prefecture  here.  The  mt^a- 
trate  wanted  me  to  explain  the  presence  of  that  bradawl  in 
the  Rue  Godot-de-Mauroy,  and  I  at  once  reahsed  that,  in  bia 
opinion,  the  culprit  must  have  worked  here.  For  my  part  I 
immediately  thought  of  Salvat.  But  I  don't  denounce  people. 
The  magistrate  has  my  biring-book,  and  as  for  Salvat  I 
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eimply  answered  that  he  worked  here  for  nearly  three  months 
last  autumn,  and  then  disappeared.  They  can  look  for  him 
themselves !  Ah  1  that  magistrate !  you  can  picture  him :  a 
little  fellow  with  fedr  haur  and  cat-like  eyes,  very  careful  of 
his  appearance,  a  society  man  evidently,  but  quite  frisky  at 
being  mixed  up  in  this  affair.' 

'  Isn't  he  Monsieur  Amadieu  ? '  asked  Pierre. 

'  Yes,  that's  his  name.  Ah  1  he's  certainly  delighted  with 
the  present  which  those  Anarchists  have  made  him,  with  that 
crime  of  theirs.' 

The  priest  listened  in  deep  anxiety.  As  his  brother  had 
feared,  the  true  scent,  the  first  conducting  wire  had  now  been 
found.  And  he  looked  at  Thomas  to  see  if  he  also  were  dis- 
turbed. But  the  young  man  was  either  ignorant  of  the  ties 
which  linked  Salvat  to  his  father,  or  else  he  possessed  great 
power  of  self-control,  for  he  merely  smiled  at  Qrandidier'a 
sketch  of  the  magistrate. 

Then,  as  Grandidier  went  to  look  at  the  piece  of 
mechanism  which  Thomas  was  finishing,  and  they  began  to 
speak  about  it,  Pierre  drew  near  to  an  open  doorway  which 
communicated  with  a  long  workshop  where  engine  lathes  were 
rumbling,  and  the  beams  of  press-drills  faJling  quickly  and 
rhythmically.  Leather  gearing  spun  along  with  a  continuous 
gliding,  and  there  was  ceaseless  bustle  and  activity  amidst 
the  odoriferous  dampness  of  all  the  steam.  Scores  of  per- 
spiring workmen,  grimy  with  dust  and  filings,  were  still  toil- 
ing. Still  this  was  the  final  effort  of  the  day.  And  as  three 
men  approached  a  water-tap  near  Pierre  to  wash  their  hands, 
he  listened  to  their  talk,  and  became  particularly  interested 
in  it  when  he  heard  one  of  them,  a  tall  ginger-haired  fellow, 
call  another,  Toussaint,  and  the  third,  Charles. 

Toussaint,  a  big,  square-shouldered  man  with  knotty 
arms,  only  showed  his  fifty  years  on  his  round,  scorched  face, 
which  besides  being  roughened  and  wrinkled  by  labour, 
bristled  with  grey  hairs,  which  nowadays  he  was  content  to 
shave  off  once  a  week.  It  was  only  his  right  arm  that  was 
affected  by  paralysis,  and  moved  rather  sluggishly.  As  for 
Gharles,  a  Uving  portrait  of  his  father,  he  was  now  in  all  the 
fiitrength  of  his  six-and-twentieth  year,  with  splendid  muscles 
distending  his  white  skin  and  a  full  face  barred  by  a  heavy 
black  moustache.  The  three  men,  like  their  employer,  were 
speaking  of  the  explosion  at  the  Duvillard  mansion,  of  the 
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bradawl  found  there,  and  o£  Balvat,  whom  they  all  now 
Buspected. 

'  Why  only  a  brigand  woald  do  such  a  thicg  I '  said 
TooHBaint,  '  That  Anarchism  diagusta  me.  I'll  have  none  ot 
it.  Bat  all  the  same  it's  for  the  bourgeois  to  settle  matters. 
If  the  others  want  to  blow  them  up,  it's  their  concern.  It'a 
they  who  brought  it  abont.' 

This  indifference  was  undoubtedly  the  outoome  of  a  life  of 
want  and  social  injustice  ;  it  was  the  indifference  of  an  old 
toiler,  who  weary  of  struggling  and  hoping  for  improvements, 
was  now  quite  ready  to  tolerate  the  crumbling  of  a  social 
system,  which  threatened  him  with  starvation  in  hie  impotent 
old  age. 

'  Well,  you  know,'  rejoined  Charles,  '  I've  heard  the 
Anarchists  talking,  and  they  really  say  some  very  true  and 
sensible  things.  And  just  take  yourself,  father ;  you've  been 
working  for  thirty  years,  and  isn't  it  abominable  that  you 
should  have  had  to  pass  through  all  that  you  did  pass  through 
recently,  liable  to  go  off  like  some  old  horse  (hat's  slaughtered 
at  the  first  sign  of  illness  ?  And,  of  course,  it  makes  me 
think  of  myself,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  won't  be  at  all 
amusing  to  end  like  that.  And  may  the  thunder  ot  God  kill 
me  if  I'm  wrong,  but  one  feels  half  inclined  to  join  in  theic 
great  flare-up  if  it's  really  to  make  everybody  happy  I ' 

He  certainly  lacked  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  and  if  he 
had  come  to  these  views  it  was  solely  from  impatience  to  lead 
a  less  toilsome  hfe,  for  compulsory  military  service  had  given 
him  ideas  of  equdity  among  all  men— a  desire  to  struggle, 
raise  himaelf,  and  obtain  his  legitimate  share  of  life's  enjoy- 
ments. It  was,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  step  which  carries  each 
feneration  a  little  more  forward,  There  was  the  father,  who, 
eceived  in  his  hops  of  a  fL*atemal  republic,  had  grown 
sceptical  and  contemptuous ;  and  there  was  the  son  advancing 
towards  a  new  faith,  and  gradually  yielding  to  violent  ideas, 
Bince  political  liberty  had  failed  to  redeem  ita  promises. 

However,  as  the  big,  ginger-haired  fellow  grew  angry,  and 
shouted  that  if  Salvat  were  guilty,  he  onght  to  be  caught  and 
guillotined  at  once,  without  waiting  for  judges,  Toussaint 
ended  by  endorsing  his  opinion,  '  Yes,  yes,  he  may  have 
married  one  of  my  sisters,  but  I  renounce  him.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
you  know,  it  would  astonish  me  to  find  him  guilty,  for  he 
lan't  wicked  at  heart.    I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  kill  a  fly.' 
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*  Bat  what  would  you  have  ? '  put  in  Oharles.  '  When  a 
man's  driven'  to  extremities  he  goes  mad.' 

They  had  now  washed  themselves;  but  Tonssaint,  on 
perceiving  his  employer,  lingered  there  in  order  to  ask  him  for 
an  advance.  As  it  happened,  Orandidier,  after  cordially 
phaking  hands  with  Pierre,  approached  the  old  workman  of 
his  own  accord,  for  he  held  him  in  esteem.  And,  after 
listening  to  him,  he  gave  him  a  line  for  the  cashier  on  a  card. 
As  a  role,  he  was  altogether  against  the  practice  of  advancing 
money,  and  his  men  disliked  him,  and  said  he  was  over  rigid, 
though  in  point  of  fact  he  had  a  good  heart.  But  he  had  his 
position  as  an  employer  to  defend,  and  to  him  concessions 
meant  ruin.  With  such  keen  competition  on  all  sides,  with 
the  capitalist  system  entailing  a  terrible  and  incessant 
struggle,  how  could  one  grant  the  demands  of  the  workers, 
even  when  they  were  legitimate  ? 

Sudden  compassion  came  upon  Pierre  when,  after  quitting 
Thomas,  he  saw  Orandidier,  who  had  finished  his  round, 
crossing  the  courtyard  in  the  direction  of  the  closed  pavihon, 
where  iiX  the  grief  of  his  heart-tragedy  awaited  him.  Here 
was  that  man  waging  the  battle  of  Ufe,  defending  his  fortune, 
witti  the  risk  that  his  business  might  melt  away  amidst  the 
furious  warfare  between  capital  and  labour ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  lieu  of  evening  repose,  finding  nought  but  anguish  at 
his  hearth :  a  mad  wife,  an  adored  wife,  who  had  sunk  back 
into  infancy,  and  was  for  ever  dead  to  love  f  How  incurable 
was  his  secret  despair  f  Even  on  the  days  when  he  triumphed 
in  his  workshops,  disaster  awaited  him  at  home.  And  could  any 
more  unhappy  man,  any  man  more  deserving  of  pity,  be 
found  even  among  the  poor  who  died  of  hunger,  among  those 
gloomy  workers,  those  vanquished  sons  of  labour  who  hated 
and  who  envied  him  ? 

When  Pierre  found  himself  in  the  street  again  he  was 
astonished  to  see  Madame  Toussaint  and  Madame  Theodore 
still  there  with  little  Online.  With  their  feet  in  the  mud, 
like  bits  of  wreckage  against  which  beat  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
wayfarers,  they  had  lingered  there,  still  and  ever  chatting, 
loquacious  and  doleful,  lulling  their  wretchedness  to  rest 
beneath  a  deluge  of  tittle-tattle.  And  when  Toussaint, 
followed  by  his  son,  came  om,  delighted  with  the  advance  he 
had  secured,  he  also  found  them  on  the  same  spot.  Then  hb 
told  Madame  Theodore  the  story  of  the  bradawl,  and  the  idea 
which  had  occurred  to  him  and  all  his  mates  that  Salvat 
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might  well  be  the  culprit.  Bhe,  however,  though  taming 
very  pale,  began  to  pioteBt,  concealing  both  what  Bhe  knev, 
BQd  what  she  really  thought. 

'  I  tell  you  I  haven't  seen  him  for  Bsveral  days,'  Bai3  she. 
'  He  muat  certainly  be  in  Belgium,  And  as  for  a  bomb,  that's 
rubblBh.  You  say  youTBelf  that  he's  very  gentle  and  wouldn't 
hajm  a  fly  I ' 

A  little  later  as  Pierre  journeyed  back  to  Neuilly  in  a 
tramoar  he  fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  All  the  stir  and  bustle  ol 
that  working  class  district,  the  buzzing  of  the  factory,  the 
overflowing  activity  of  that  hive  of  labour,  seemed  to  have 
lingered  within  him.  And  for  the  first  time,  amidst  hia 
worries,  he  realised  the  necessity  of  work.  'Xea,  it  was  fatal, 
but  it  also  gave  health  and  strength.  In  effort  which 
sustains  and  saves,  he  at  last  found  a  solid  basis  on  which 
all  might  be  reared.  Was  thia,  then,  the  first  gleam  of  a 
new  faith  ?  But  ah  I  what  mockery  I  Work  an  uncertainty, 
work  hopeless,  work  always  ending  in  injustice  I  And  then 
want  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  toiler,  strangling  htm  as  soon 
as  slack  times  came  round,  and  casting  him  into  the  streets 
like  a  dead  dog  immediately  old  age  set  in. 

On  reaching  Neuilly,  Pierre  found  Bertheroy  at  Guillaume's 
bedside.  The  old  saunnt  had  just  dressed  the  injured  wrist, 
and  was  not  yet  certain  that  no  complications  would  arise. 
'  The  fact  is,'  he  said  to  GuiUaume, '  you  don't  keep  quiet.  I 
always  find  you  in  a  state  of  feverish  emotion  which  is  the 
worst  possible  thing  for  you.  You  must  calm  yourself,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  not  allow  anything  to  worry  you.' 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  just  as  he  was  going  away, 
fas  said  with  his  pleasant  smile :  '  Do  you  know  that  a 
newspaper  writer  came  to  interview  me  about  that  explosion  ? 
Those  reporters  imagine  that  scientific  men  know  everything! 
I  told  the  one  who  called  on  me  that  it  would  be  very  kind  of 
him  to  enlighten  me  aa  to  what  powder  was  employed.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  am  giving  a  lesson  on  explosives  at  my 
laboratory  to-morrow.  There  will  be  just  a  few  persona 
present.  You  might  come  as  well,  Pierre,  so  aa  to  give  an 
account  of  it  to  Guillaume ;  it  would  intei-est  hun.' 

At  a  glance  from  hia  brother,  Pierre  accepted  the 
invitation.  Then,  Bertheroy  having  gone,  he  recounted  all 
he  had  learnt  daring  the  afternoon,  how  Salvat  was  suspected, 
and  how  the  investigating  magistrate  had  been  put  on  the 
right   BOent.    And  at  this  news,  burning  fever  again  oamfl 
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over  Goillaume,  who  with  his  head  buried  in  the  pillow,  and 
his  eyes  closed,  stammered  as  if  in  a  kind  of  nightmare: 
<  Ah  1  tiiien,  this  is  the  end  1  Salvat  arrested,  Salvat  interro- 
gated f    Ah  1  that  80  much  toil  and  so  mnoh  hope  should 
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On  the  morrow,  pnnotaally  at  one  o'dook,  Pierre  reached  the 
Bue  d'Ulm,  where  Bertheroy  resided  in  a  fairly  large  house, 
which  tiie  State  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  in  order  that  he 
might  install  in  it  a  laboratory  for  study  and  research.  Thus 
the  whole  first  floor  had  been  transformed  into  one  spacious 
apartment,  where,  from  time  to  time,  the  illustrious  diemist 
was  fond  of  receiving  a  limited  number  of  pupils  and 
admirers,  before  whom  he  made  experiments,  and  explained 
his  new  discoveries  and  theories. 

For  these  occasions  a  few  chairs  were  set  out  before  a 
long  and  massive  table,  which  was  covered  with  jars  and 
appliances.  In  the  rear  one  saw  a  furnace,  while  all 
around  were  glass  cases,  full  of  vials  and  specimens.  The 
persons  present  were,  for  the  most  part,  fellow  savants^  with 
a  few  young  men,  and  even  a  lady  or  two,  and,  of  course,  an 
occasional  journalist.  The  whole  made  up  a  kind  of  family 
gathering,  the  visitors  chatting  with  the  master  in  aU 
freedom. 

Directly  Bertheroy  perceived  Pierre  he  came  forward, 
pressed  his  hand,  and  seated  him  on  a  chair  beside  Quil- 
laume's  son  Fran9ois,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  arrivals. 
The  young  man  was  completing  his  third  year  at  the  l^cole 
Normale,  close  by,  so  he  only  had  a  few  steps  to  take  to  call 
upon  his  master  Bertheroy,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
firmest  minds  of  the  age.  Pierre  was  delighted  to  meet  his 
nephew,  for  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  in  his  favour  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Montmartre.  Fran9ois,  on  his 
side,  greeted  his  uncle  with  all  the  cordial  expansiveness  of 
youth.  He  was,  moreover,  well  pleased  to  obtain  some  news 
of  his  father. 

However,  Bertheroy  began.  He  spoke  in  a  familiar  and 
sober  fashioni  but  frequently  employed  some  very  happy 
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~  ixptessions.  At  first  bs  gave  an  aoooant  of  hia  own  ex- 
tensive laboura  and  mvestigations  with  regard  to  explosive 
eubstBinces,  and  related  witb  a  laugh  that  be  sometimea 
manipulated  powders  which  would  have  blown  up  the  entire 
district.  But,  said  he,  in  order  to  reassure  bia  listeners,  he 
was  always  extremely  prudent.  At  last  be  turned  to  the 
subject  of  that  eiploaion  in  tbe  Bue  Godot -de-filauroy,  which, 
for  some  days,  bad  filled  Paris  witb  dismay.  Tbe  remnants 
of  tbe  bomb  had  been  carefully  examined  by  experts,  and 
one  fragment  had  been  brought  to  Mm,  in  order  that  be 
might  give  bis  opinion  on  it.  The  bomb  appeared  to  have 
been  prepared  in  a  very  rudimentary  fashion  ;  it  had  been 
charged  witb  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  fired  by  means  of  a 
match,  such  aa  a  child  might  have  devised,  The  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  affair  was  tbe  formidable  power  of  the 
central  cartridge,  which,  although  It  must  have  been  a  small 
one,  bad  wrought  as  mnch  havoc  as  any  thunder-bolt.  And  the 
question  was  .this ;  What  incalculable  power  of  destruction 
might  one  not  arrive  at  if  the  charge  were  increased  ten, 
twenty,  or  a  hundredfold  I  Embarrassment  began,  and 
divergencies  of  opinion  clouded  the  issue  directly  one  tried  to 
specify  what  explosive  had  been  employed.  Of  the  three 
experts  who  bad  been  consulted,  one  pronounced  himself  in 
favour  of  dynamite  pure  and  simple ;  but  the  two  others, 
although  they  did  not  agree  together,  believed  in  some  com- 
bination of  explosive  matters.  He,  Bertberoy,  had  modestly 
declined  to  adjudicate,  for  the  fragment  submitted  to  him 
bore  traces  of  so  slight  a  chajracter,  that  analysis  became 
impossible.  Thus  he  was  unwilling  to  make  any  positiva 
pronouncement.  But  his  opinion  was  that  one  found  oneself 
in  presence  of  some  unknown  powder,  some  new  explosive, 
whose  power  exceeded  anything  that  had  hitherto  been 
dreamt  of.  He  could  picture  some  unknown  savant,  or  some 
ignorant  but  lucky  inventor,  discovering  the  formula  of  thia 
explosive  under  mysterious  conditions.  And  this  brought 
him  to  the  point  he  wished  to  reach,  tbe  question  of  all  the 
explosives  which  are  so  far  unknown,  and  of  the  coming 
disooveriea  which  he  could  foresee.  In  the  course  of  his 
investigations  he  himself  had  found  cause  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  several  such  explosives,  though  he  bad  lacked 
time  and  opportunity  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  that  direc- 
tion. However,  be  indicated  the  field  which  should  ba 
sxplored,  and  the  best  way  of  proceeding.    In  his  opinion  it 
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was  there  ihai  lay  the  fatnre.  And  in  a  broad  and  eloquent  pezo« 
ration,  he  declared  that  explosives  had  hitherto  been  degriaded 
by  being  employed  in  idiotio  schemes  of  vengeance  and  destrao- 
tion ;  whereas  it  was  in  them  possibly  that  lay  the  liberating 
force  which  science  was  seeking,  the  lever  which  would  change 
the  face  of  the  world,  when  they  should  have  been  so  domesti- 
cated and  subdued  as  to  be  only  the  obedient  servants  of 
man. 

Throughout  this  familiar  discourse  Pierre  could  feel  that 
Franfois  was  growing  impassioned,  quivering  at  thought  of 
the  vast  horizon  wmch  the  master  opened  up.  He  him- 
self had  become  extremely  interested,  for  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  notice  certain  allusions,  and  connect 
what  he  heard  with  what  he  had  guessed  of  Ouillaume's 
anxiety  regarding  that  secret  which  he  feared  to  see  at  the 
mercy  of  an  investigating  magistrate.  And  so  as  he,  Pierre, 
before  going  off  with  Francois,  approached  Bertheroy  to  wish 
him  good-day,  he  pointedly  remarked:  'Guillaume  will  be 
very  sorry  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  you  unfold  those 
admirable  ideas.' 

The  old  iomant  smiled.  '  Pooh ! '  said  he ;  'just  give  him 
a  summary  of  what  I  said.  He  wiU  understand.  He  knows 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  do.' 

In  presence  of  the  illustrious 'cheMst,  Franfois  preserved 
the  silent  gravity  of  a  respectful  pupil,  but  when  he  and 
Pierre  had  taken  a  few  steps  down  tibe  street,  he  suddenly 
remarked :  '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  a  man  of  such  broad 
intelligence,  free  from  all  superstition,  and  anxious  for  the 
sole  triumph  of  truth,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
dassified,  ticketed,  bound  round  with  titles  and  academical 
functions  I  How  greatly  our  affection  for  him  would  increase 
if  he  took  less  State  pay,  and  freed  himself  from  all  the  grand 
cordons  which  tie  his  hands.' 

'  What  would  you  have  1 '  rejoined  Pierre,  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  '  A  man  must  live  I  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
he  does  not  regard  himself  as  tied  by  anything.' 

Then,  as  they  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  £col6 
Normale,  the  priest  stopped,  thinking  that  his  companion  was 
going  back  to  the  college.  But  Fran9ois,  raising  his  eyes  and 
glancing  at  the  old  place,  remarked :  '  No,  no,  to-day's  Thurs- 
day, and  I'm  at  liberty  1  Oh  f  we  have  a  deal  of  liberty,  per- 
haps too  much.  But  for  my  part  I'm  well  pleased  at  it, 
for  it  often  enables  me  to  go  to  Montinartre  and  work  at  my 
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of  the  humble,  the  naive  idealism  of  Biblical  legends^  just 
because  they  think  the  latter  to  be  more  distinguished.' 

Franfois  began  to  laugh :  *  The  portedt  is  perhaps  a  little 
overdrawn/  said  he,  'still  there's  truth  in  it,  a  great  deal  o{ 
truth.' 

'  I  have  known  several  of  them/  continued  Pierre,  who  was 
growing  animated.  '  And  among  them  all  I  have  noticed  that  a 
fear  of  being  duped  leads  them  to  reaction  against  the  entire 
effort,  the  whole  work  of  the  century.  Disgust  with  liberty, 
distrust  of  science,  denial  of  the  future,  that  is  what  they  now 
profess,  ibid  they  have  such  a  horror  of  the  commonplace 
that  they  would  rather  believe  in  nothing  or  the  incredible. 
It  may  of  course  be  commonplace  to  say  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  yet  it's  true  enough  ;  and  it  is  far  less  f ooUsh  for  a 
man  to  say  and  repeat  it  than  to  believe,  for  instance,  in  the 
miracles  of  Lourdes.' 

Francis  glanced  At  the  priest  in  astonishment.  The 
other  noticed  it  and  s^oveto  restrain  himself.  Nevertheless, 
grief  and  anger  carried  him  away  whenever  he  spoke  of  the 
educated  young  people  of  the  time,  such,  as  in  his  despair,  he 
imagined  them  to  be.  In  the  same  way  as  he  had  pitied  the 
toilers  dying  of  starvation  in  the  districts  of  misery  and  want, 
so  here  ne  overflowed  with  contempt  for  the  young  men  who 
lacked  bravery  in  the  presence  of  bnowledge,  and  harked  back 
to  the  consolation  of  deceptive  spirituality,  the  promise  of  an 
eternity  of  happiness  in  death,  which  last  was  longed  for  and 
exalted  as  the  very  sum  of  life.  Was  not  the  cowardly 
thought  of  refusing  to  live  for  the  sake  of  living,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge one's  simple  duty  in  being  and  making  one's  effort, 
equivalent  to  absolute  assassination  of  life  ?  However,  the 
Ego  was  always  the  mainspring,  each  one  sought  personal 
happiness.  And  Pierre  was  grieved  to  think  that  those 
young  people,  instead  of  discarding  the  past  and  marching  on 
to  the  truths  of  the  future,  were  relapsing  into  shadowy  meta- 
physics through  sheer  weariness  and  idleness,  due  m  part 
Eerhaps  to  the  excessive  exertion  of  the  century  which  had 
een  overladen  with  human  toil. 

However,  Fran9ois  had  begun  to  smile  again.  '  But  you 
are  mistaken,'  said  he, '  we  are  not  all  like  that  at  the  IBcole 
Normale.  You  only  seem  to  know  the  Normalians  of  the 
Section  of  Letters,  and  your  opinions  would  surely  change  if 
you  knew  those  of  the  Section  of  Sciences.  It  is  ^uite  true 
that  the  reaction  against  Positivism  is  making  itself  felt 
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among  our  literary  fellow  students,  and  that  they,  like  otherSi 
are  hannted  by  the  idea  of  that  famous  bankruptoj^  of  Scienoe. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  their  masterSi  the  neo-spintnaUsts  and 
dogmatical  rhetoricians  into  whose  hands  they  haye  fallen. 
And  it  is  still  more  due  to  fashion,  the  whim  of  the  times  which,| 
as  you  have  very  well  put  it,  regards  scientific  tratti  as  ImmI 
taste,  something  graceless  and  fJtogether  too  brutal  for  light 
and  distinguished  minds.  Consequently,  a  young  fdlow  of 
any  direwdness  who  desires  to  please  is  perforce  won  over 
to  the  new  spirit.' 

<  The  new  spirit  I '  interrupted  Pierre,  unable  to  restrain 
himself.  '  Oh !  that  is  no  mere  innocent,  passing  fashion,  it  is 
a  tactical  device  and  a  terrible  one,  an  offensive  return  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  against  those  of  light,  of  servitude  against 
free  thought,  truth  and  justice.' 

Then,  as  the  young  man  again  looked  at  him  with  grow-^ 
ing  astonishment,  he  relapsed  into  silence.  The  figure  of 
Monseigneur  Martha  had  risen  before  his  eyes,  and  he  fancied 
he  could  again  hear  the  prelate  at  the  Madeleine,  striving  to 
win  Paris  over  to  the  policy  of  Bome,  to  that  spurious  neo- 
Gatholicism  which,  with  the  object  of  destroying  democracy 
and  science,  accepted  such  portions  of  them  as  it  could  adapt 
to  its  own  views.  This  was  indeed  the  supreme  struggle. 
Thence  came  all  the  poison  poured  forth  to  tiie  young. 
Pierre  knew  what  efforts  were  being  made  in  religious  circles 
to  help  on  this  revival  of  mysticism,  in  the  mad  hope  of 
hastening  the  rout  of  science.  Monseigneur  Martha,  who 
was  all-powerful  at  the  Gatholio  University,  said  to  his 
intimates,  however,  that  three  generations  of  devout  and 
docile  pupils  would  be  needed  before  the  Ohurch  would  again 
be  absolute  sovereign  of  France. 

<  Well,  as  for  the  iScole  Normale,'  continued  Fran9ois, '  I 
assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  There  are  a  few  narrow 
bigots  mere  no  doubt.  But  even  in  the  Section  of  Letters  the 
majority  of  the  students  are  sceptics  at  bottom — sceptics  of 
discreet  and  good-natured  average  views.  Of  course  they  are 
professors  before  everything  else,  though  they  are  a  trifle 
ashamed  of  it ;  and,  as  professors,  they  judge  tilings  with  no 
little  pedantic  irony,  devoured  by  a  spirit  of  criticism,  and 
quite  incapable  of  creating  anything  themselves.  I  should 
certainly  be  astonished  to  see  the  man  of  genius  whom  we 
await  come  out  of  their  ranks.  To  my  tidinking  indeed,  it 
would  be  preferable  that  some  barbarian  genius,  neither  well 
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read  nor  endowed  with  critical  faonlty,  or  power  of  weighing 
and  shading  things,  should  oome  and  open  the  next  century 
with  a  hatohet  ^roke,  sending  up  a  fine  fliuce  of  tmth  and 
reality.  •  •  •  However,  as  for  my  comrades  of  the  Sdentifio 
Section,  I  assure  you  that  neo-Oatholioism  and  Mysticism  and 
Occultism,  and  every  other  branch  of  the  &shionable  phan- 
tasmagoria trouble  them  very  little  indeed.  They  are  not 
making  a  religion  of  science,  they  remain  open  to  doubt  on 
many  points ;  but  they  are  mostly  men  of  very  clear  and  firm 
minds  whose  passion  is  the  acquirement  of  certainty,  and  who 
are  ever  absorbed  in  the  investigations  which  continue 
throughout  the  whole  vast  field  of  human  knowledge.  They 
haven't  flinched,  they  have  remained  Positivists,  or  Evolu- 
tionists, or  Determinists,  and  have  set  their  faith  in  observation 
and  experiment  to  help  on  the  final  conquest  of  the  world.' 

Fran9ois  himself  was  growing  excited,  as  he  thus  con- 
fessed his  faith  while  strolUng  along  the  quiet  sunlit  garden 
paths.  '  The  young  indeed  I '  he  resumed.  <  Do  people  know 
them  ?  It  makes  us  laugh  when  we  see  all  sorts  of  apostles 
fighting  for  us,  trying  to  attract  us,  and  saying  that  we  are 
white  or  black  or  gray,  according  to  the  hue  which  they  re- 
quire for  the  triumph  of  their  particular  ideas  1  The  real  young 
men  are  in  the  schools,  laboratories  and  libraries.  It's 
they  who  work  and  who'll  bring  to-morrow  to  the  world.  It's 
not  the  young  fellows  of  diimer  and  supper  dubs,  who  issue 
manifestoes  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  extravagance.  The 
latter  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  no  doubt ;  in  fact,  they 
alone  are  heard.  But  if  you  knew  of  the  ceaseless  efforts  and 
passionate  striving  of  the  others,  those  who  remain  silent, 
absorbed  in  their  tasks.  And  I  know  many  of  them,  they 
are  with  their  century,  they  have  rejected  none  of  its  hopes, 
but  are  marching  on  to  the  coming  century,  resolved  to  pursue 
the  work  of  their  forerunners,  ever  going  towards  more  light 
and  more  equity.  And  just  speak  to  thsm  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  science.  They'll  shriig  their  shoulders  at  tiie  mere  idea, 
for  they  know  well  enough  that  science  has  never  before  in- 
flamed so  many  hearts  or  achieved  greater  conquests  I  It  is 
only  if  the  schools,  laboratories  and  libraries  were  closed, 
and  the  social  soil  radically  changed,  that  one  would  have 
cause  to  fear  a  fresh  growth  of  error  such  as  weak  hearts  and 
narrow  minds  hold  so  dear ! ' 

At  this  point  Fran9ois's  fine  flow  of  eloquence  was 
interrupted.    A  tall  young  fellow  stopped  to  shake  handa 
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with  him ;  aQcl  Pierre  vaa  surprised  to  recogniss  Baron 
Duvillard's  eon  Hyacinthe,  who  bowed  to  him  in  vary  correct 
style.  'What I  you  here  in  our  old  quarter,'  exclaimed 
E^angois. 

'My  dear  fellow,  I'm  going  to  Jonas'B,over  yonder,  behind 
the  Observatory.  Don't  yon  know  Jonas  ?  Ah  t  my  dear 
fellow,  he's  a  delightful  sculptor,  who  has  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  matter  almost  entirely.  He  has  carved  a  figure  of 
Woman,  no  bigger  than  the  finger,  and.  entirely  soul,  free 
from  all  baseness  of  form,  and  yet  complete.  All  Woman, 
indeed,  in  her  essential  symbolism  1  Ah  I  it's  grand,  it's 
over-powering.  A  perfect  scheme  of  (esthetics,  a  real  re- 
ligion ! ' 

Francois  emiled  as  he  looked  at  Hyoointhe,  buttoned  np 
in  his  long,  pleated  fiack-coat,  with  his  made-up  face,  and 
oarefully  cropped  hair  and  beard.  '  And  yourself  ? '  said  he, 
'  I  thought  you  were  working,  and  were  going  to  publish  a 
little  poem,  shortly  ?  ' 

'  Oh  I  the  task  of  creating  is  so  distasteful  to  me,  my 
dear  fellow  I  A  single  line  often  takes  me  weeks.  .  .  .  Still, 
yes,  I  have  a  little  poem  on  hand,  "  The  End  of  Woman." 
And  yon  see,  I'm  not  bo  excluaive  as  Bome  people  pretend, 
since  I  admire  Jonas,  who  BtUl  believes  in  Woman.  His 
excuse  is  aoulptm-e,  which,  after  all,  ia  at  beBt  such  a  gross 
materialistic  art.  But  in  poetry,  good  heavens,  how  we've 
been  overwhelmed  with  Woman,  always  Woman  t  It's  surely 
time  to  drive  her  out  of  the  temple,  and  cleanse  it  a  Uttle. 
Ah!  if  we  were  all  pure  and  lofty  enough  to  do  without 
Woman,  and  renounce  all  those  horrid  sexual  queationa,  ho 
that  the  last  of  the  species  might  die  childless,  eh  ?  The 
world  would  then  at  least  finish  in  a  clean  and  proper 
manner  1 ' 

Thereupon,  Hyacinthe  waited  off  with  bis  languid  air, 
well  pleased  with  the  effect  which  he  had  produced  on  the 
others. 

'  Bo  you  know  him  ? '  said  Pierre  to  Francois. 

'  He  was  my  school-fellow  at  Oondorcet,  we  were  in  the 
same  classes  together.  Such  a  funny  fellow  he  was  I  A 
perfect  dunce  t  And  he  waa  always  making  a  parade  o( 
Father  Duvillard's  mUliona,  while  pretending  to  disdain 
them,  and  act  the  revolutionist,  for  ever  saying  that  he'd  nse 
his  cigarette  to  tire  the  cartridge  which  was  to  blow  up  ths 
world  t    He  was  Schopenhauer,  and  Nietzsche,  and  Tolstoi, 
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and  n)0en,  rolled  into  one  1    And  you  can  see  what  he  has 
become  with  it  all :  a  hmnbug  with  a  diseased  mind  1 ' 

'  It's  a  terrible  symptom,'  mattered  Pierre, '  when  through 
ennvi  or  lassitude,  or  me  contagion  of  destructive  fiiry,  the 
sons  of  the  happy  and  privileged  ones  start  doing  the  work  of 
the  demolishers.' 

Fran9ois  had  resumed  his  walk,  going  down  towards  the 
ornamental  water,  where  some  children  were  sailing  their 
boats.  '  That  fellow  is  simply  grotesque,'  he  replied ;  <  but 
how  would  you  have  sane  people  give  any  heed  to  that 
mysticism,  that  awakening  of  spirituality  which  is  alleged 
by  the  same  doctfnnaAres  who  started  the  bankruptcy  of 
science  crv,  when  after  so  brief  an  evolution  it  produces  such 
insanity,  both  in  art  and  literature?  A  few  years  of  in- 
fluence have  sufficed;  and  now  Satanism,  Occultism,  and 
other  absurdities  are  flourishing ;  not  to  mention  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  Cities  of  the  Plains  are 
reconciled  with  new  Bome.  Isn't  the  tree  judged  by  its 
fruits  ?  And  isn't  it  evident  that,  instead  of  a  renascence,  a 
far-spreading  social  movement  bringing  back  the  past,  we  are 
simply  witnessing  a  transitory  reaction,  which  many  things 
explain  ?  The  old  world  ^ould  rather  not  die,  and  is  strug- 
gling in  a  final  convulsion,  reviving  for  a  last  hour  before  it 
is  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  river  of  human  knowledge, 
whose  waters  ever  increase.  And  yonder,  in  the  future,  Hes 
the  new  world,  which  the  real  young  men  will  bring  into 
existence,  those  who  work,  those  who  are  not  known,  who 
are  not  heard.  And  yet,  just  listen  1  Perhaps  you  will  hear 
them,  for  we  are  among  them,  in  their ''  quarter."  This  deep 
silence  is  that  of  the  labour  of  all  the  young  fellows  who  are 
leaning  over  their  work-tables,  and  day  by  day  carrying 
forward  the  conquest  of  truth.' 

Bo  saying  Fran9ois  waved  his  hand  towards  all  the  day- 
schools  and  colleges  and  high  schools  beyond  the  Luxembourg 
garden,  towards  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  Institute 
and  its  five  Academies,  the  innumerable  hbraries  and  museums 
which  made  up  the  broad  domain  of  intellectual  labour.  And 
Pierre,  moved  by  it  all,  shaken  in  his  theories  of  negatioUi 
thought  that  he  could  indeed  hear  a  low  but  far-spreadingmur- 
mur  of  the  work  of  thousands  of  active  minds,  rising  from 
laboratories,  studies  and  dass,  reading  and  lecture  rooms.  It 
was  not  Uke  the  jerky,  breathless  trepidation,  the  loud  damoux 
of  factories  where  manual  labour  toils  and  chafes.    But  here 
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too  there  were  sighs  of  wearinessi  efforts  as  killing,  exertion 
as  fruitful  in  its  results.  Was  it  indeed  true  that  the  ciil« 
tnred  young  were  still  and  ever  in  their  silent  forge,  renounc- 
ing no  hope,  relinquishing  no  conquest,  but  in  full  freedom 
of  mind  forging  the  truth  and  justice  of  to-morrow  with  ttie 
invincible  hammers  of  observation  and  experiment  ? 

Fran9ois,  however,  had  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Palace  dock 
to  ascertain  the  time.  '  I'm  going  to  Montmartre/  he  said ; 
'  will  you  come  part  of  the  way  with  me  ? ' 

Pierre  assented,  particularly  as  the  young  man  added  that 
on  his  way  he  meant  to  call  for  his  brother  Antoine  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  That  bright  afternoon  the  Louvre 
picture  galleries  were  steeped  in  warm  and  dignified  quietude, 
which  one  particularly  noticed  on  coming  from  the  tumult 
and  scramble  of  the  streets.  The  majority  of  the  few  people 
one  found  there  were  copyists  working  in  deep  silence,  which 
only  the  wandering  footsteps  of  an  occasional  tourist  disturbed* 
Pierre  and  Francois  found  Antoine  at  the  end  of  the  gallery 
assigned  to  the  Primitive  masters.  With  scrupulous,  almost 
devout  care  he  was  making  a  drawing  of  a  figure  by  Mantegna. 
The  Primitives  did  not  impassion  him  by  reason  of  any  par- 
ticular  mysticism  and  ideality,  such  as  fashion  pret^djs  to 
find  in  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  and  justifiably  enough, 
by  reason  of  ttie  sincerity  of  their  ingenuous  realism,  their 
respect  and  modesty  in  presence  of  nature,  and  the  minute 
fidelity  with  which  they  sought  to  transcribe  it.  He  spent 
days  of  hajrd  work  in  copying  and  studying  them,  in  order  to 
learn  strictness  and  probity  of  drawing  from  them — ^all  that 
lofty  distinction  of  style  which  they  owe  to  their  candour  as 
honest  artists. 

Pierre  was  struck  by  the  pure  glow  which  a  sitting  of  good 
hard  work  had  set  in  Antoine's  light  blue  eyes.  It  impaorted 
warmth  and  even  feverishness  to  his  fair  face,  which  was 
usually  all  dreaminess  and  gentieness.  His  lofty  forehead 
now  truly  looked  like  a  citadel  armed  for  the  conquest  of  truth 
and  beauty.  He  was  only  eighteen,  and  his  story  was  simply 
this :  as  he  had  grown  disgusted  with  classical  studies  and 
been  mastered  by  a  passion  for  drawing,  his  father  had  let  him 
leave  the  Lyc^e  Oondorcet  when  he  was  in  the  third  class 
there.  Some  littie  time  had  then  elapsed  while  he  felt  his 
way  and  the  deep  originality  within  him  was  being  evolved. 
He  had  tried  etching  on  copper,  but  had  soon  come  to  wood- 
engraving,  and  had  attached  himself  to  it  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
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credit  into  which  it  had  fallen,  lowered  as  it  had  been  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  trade.  Wa^  there  not  here  an  entire  art  to 
restore  and.  enlarge  ?  For  his  own  part  he  dreamt  of  engrav- 
ing his  own  drawings,  of  being  at  once  the  brain  which  con- 
ceives and  the  hand  which  executes,  in  such  wise  as  to  obtain 
new  effects  of  great  intensity  both  as  regards  perception  and 
touch.  To  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  desired 
each  of  his  sons  to  have  a  trade,  he  earned  his  bread  like 
other  engravers  by  working  for  the  illustrated  newspapers. 
But,  in  addition  to  this  current  work,  he  had  already  engraved 
several  blocks  instinct  with  wonderful  power  and  life.  They 
were  simply  copies  of  real  things,  scenes  of  everyday  existence, 
but  they  were  accentuated,  elevated  so  to  say,  by  the  essen- 
tial line,  with  a  maestria  which  on  the  part  of  so  young  a  lad 
fairly  astonished  one. 

'  Do  you  want  to  engrave  that  ?  '  Francois  asked  him,  as 
he  placed  his  copy  of  Mantegna's  figure  in  his  portfolio. 

'Ohl  no,  that's  merely  a  dip  into  innocence,  a  good 
lesson  to  teach  one  to  be  modest  and  sincere.  Life  is  very 
different  nowadays/ 

Then,  while  walking  along  the  streets — for  Pierre,  who 
felt  growing  sympathy  for  the  two  young  fellows,  went  with 
them  in  the  direction  of  Montmartre,  forgetful  of  all  else — 
Antoine,  who  was  beside  him,  spoke  expansively  of  his  artistic 
dreams. 

<  Colour  is  certainly  a  power,  a  sovereign  source  of  charm, 
and  one  may,  indeed,  say  that  without  colour  nothing  can  be 
completely  represented.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  it  isn't  in- 
dispensable to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  picture  life  as 
intensely  and  definitely  with  mere  black  and  white,  and  I 
even  fancy  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  more  essential 
manner,  without  any  of  the  dupery  which  lies  in  colour. 
But  what  a  task  it  is  1  I  should  hke  to  depict  the  Paris  of 
nowadays  in  a  few  scenes,  a  few  typical  figures,  which  would 
serve  as  testimony  for  all  time.  And  I  should  like  to  do  it 
with  great  fidelity  and  candour,  for  an  artist  only  lives 
by  reason  of  his  candour,  his  humility  and  steadfast  belief 
in  Nature,  which  is  ever  beautiful.  I've  already  done  a 
few  figures;  I  will  show  them  to  you.  But  ah!  if  I  only 
dared  to  tackle  my  blocks  with  the  graver,  at  the  outset, 
without  drawing  my  subject  beforehand.  For  that  generally 
takes  away  one's  fire.  However,  what  I  do  with  the  pencil 
is  a  mere  sketch ;  for  with  the  graver  I  may  come  upon  a 
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find,  Bome  unexpectGd  strength  or  delicacy  of  effect.  And  bo 
I'm  draughtsman  and  engiuvor  all  iu  cine,  m  such  a  way  that 
my  blocks  can  only  be  turned  out  by  myself.  If  the  drawings 
on  them  were  engraved  by  another,  thoy  would  be  quite 
lifeless.  .  .  .  Yes,  life  may  sprmg  from  the  fingers  just  as 
well  as  from  the  brain,  when  one  really  posseasea  creative 
power.' 

They  waJked  on,  and  when  they  found  themselves  below 
Montmartre,  and  Pierre  spoke  of  taking  a  tram-car  to 
return  to  Neuilly,  Antoine,  quite  feverish  with  artiatio 
passion,  aaked  him  if  he  knew  Jaban,  the  sculptor,  who  waa 
working  for  the  Sacred  Heart.  And  on  receiving  a  negative 
reply,  he  added :  '  Well,  coma  and  see  him  for  a  moment. 
He  has  a  great  future  before  him.  You'll  Bee  an  angel  of  hia 
which  has  been  declined.' 

Then,  as  Fran9ois  began  to  praise  the  angel  in  question, 
Pierre  agreed  to  accompany  them.  On  the  summit  of  the 
height,  among  all  the  sheds  which  the  building  of  tbe 
basilica  necessitated,  Jahan  bad  been  able  to  set  up  a  glazed 
workshop  large  enough  for  the  huge  angel  ordered  of  him. 
Hia  three  Tisitora  found  him  there  in  a  blouse,  watohing  a 
couple  of  aBsistanta,  who  were  rough-hewing  the  block  of 
atone  whence  the  angel  waa  to  emerge.  Jaban  was  a  sturdy 
man  of  thirty-six,  with  dai'k  hair  and  beard,  a  large,  ruddy 
mouth,  and  fine  bright  eyes.  Born  in  Paris,  he  had  studied 
at  tbe  Fine  Art  School,  but  his  impetuoua  temperament  had 
constantly  landed  him  in  trouble  there. 

'  Ah !  yes,'  said  be, '  you've  come  to  see  my  angel,  the  one 
which  the  Archbishop  wouldn't  take.    Well,  there  it  is." 

The  clay  model  of  tbe  figure,  some  three  feet  high,  and 
already  drying,  looked  superb  in  its  soaring  posture,  with  ita 
large,  outspread  wings  expanding  aa  if  with  passionate  desire 
for  the  infinite.  The  body,  barely  draped,  waa  that  of  a  shm 
yet  robust  youth,  whose  face  beamed  with  tbe  rapture  of  hia 
ascent  to  heaven. 

'  They  found  bini  too  human, 'said  Jaban.  '  And  after  all 
they  were  right.  There's  nothing  so  difBcult  to  imagineaa 
an  angel.  One  even  hesitatea  as  to  the  sex  ;  and  when  faith 
is  lacking  one  has  to  take  the  flrat  model  one  finds  and  copy 
it  and  spoil  it.  For  my  part,  while  I  was  modelling  that  one, 
I  tried  to  imagine  a  beautiful  youth  suddenly  endowed  with 
1  carried  by  the  intoxication  o'  ■■"■■'■■ 
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something  more  religionSi  they  eaid ;  and  bo  then  I  conoooted 
that  wretched  thing  over  there.  After  all,  one  has  to  earn 
one's  living,  you  know.' 

So  saying  he  waved  his  hand  towards  another  model,  the 
one  for  which  his  assistants  were  preparing  the  stone.  And 
this  model  represented  an  angel  of  the  correct  type,  with 
symmetrical  wmgs  like  those  of  a  goose,  a  figure  of  neither 
sex,  and  commonplace  features,  expressing  the  silly  ecstasy 
that  tradition  requires. 

'What  would  you  have?'  continued  Jahan.  'Religious 
art  has  sunk  to  the  most  disgusting  triteness.  People  no 
longer  believe ;  churches  are  built  like  barracks,  and  decor- 
ated with  saints  and  virgins  fit  to  make  one  weep.  The  fisLct 
is  that  genius  is  only  the  fruit  of  the  social  soil ;  and  a  great 
artist  can  only  send  up  a  blaze  of  the  faith  of  the  time  he 
lives  in.  For  my  part  I'm  the  grandson  of  a  Beauceron 
Deasant.  My  father  came  to  Paris  to  set  himself  up  in  busi- 
ness as  a  marble  worker  for  tombstones  and  so  forth,  just  at 
the  top  pf  the  Bue  de  la  Boquette.  It  was  there  I  grew  up. 
I  began  as  a  workman,  and  all  my  childhood  was  spent 
among  the  masses,  in  the  streets,  without  ever  a  thought 
even  of  setting  foot  in  a  church.  So  few  Parisians  think 
of  going  to  church  nowadays.  And  so  what's  to  become  of 
art  since  there's  no  beUef  left  in  the  Divinity  or  even  in 
beauty  ?  We're  forced  to  go  forward  to  the  new  faith,  which 
is  the  faith  in  life  and  work  and  fruitfulness,  in  ail  that 
labours  and  produces.' 

Then  suddenly  breaking  off  he  exclaimed :  '  By  the  way, 
I've  been  doing  some  more  work  to  my  figure  of  Fecundity, 
and  I'm  fairly  well  pleased  with  it.  Just  come  with  me  and 
I'll  show  it  you.' 

Thereupon  he  insisted  on  taking  them  to  his  private 
studio  which  was  near  by,  just  below  Ouillaume's  httle  house. 
It  was  entered  by  way  of  the  Bue  du  Oalvaire,  a  street  which 
is  simply  a  succession  of  ladder-like  flights  of  steps.  The 
door  opened  on  to  one  of  the  little  landmgs,  and  one  found 
oneself  in  a  spacious  well-lighted  apartment  littered  with 
models  and  casts,  fragments  and  figures,  quite  an  overflow  of 
sturdy,  powerful  talent.  On  a  stool  was  the  unfinished  model 
of  Fecundity  swatibed  in  wet  clothes.  These  Jahan  removed, 
and  then  she  stood  forth  with  her  rounded  figure,  her  broad 
hips  and  her  wifely,  maternal  bosom,  full  of  the  milk  which 
nourishes  and  redeems. 
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•  Wen,  what  do  yoa'ihiiik  of  hart'  aaked  Jahaiu  ^Boilt 
u  8he  is,  I  &1M7  uiat  her  ehildzeii  ought  to  be  lea  puny 
than  Uie  pale,  hingnid,  ssthetio  fellowB  of  nowadays  1  * 

While  Antoine  and  Francois  were  admiring  the  figore, 
Pierre  for  his  part  took  most  interest  in  a  young  gid  who 
had  opened  the  door  to  them,  and  who  had  now  wearily  re- 
seated herself  at  a  little  table  to  continue  a  book  she  was 
reading.    This  was  Jahan's  sister,  Lise.    A  score  of  years 

SDunger  than  himself,  she  was  but  sixteen,  and  had  been 
ving  alone  with  him  since  their  father's  death.  Verpr  sUjtht 
and  ddicate  looking,  she  had  a  most  gentle  face,  with  fine 
light  hair  which  suggested  pale  gold-dust.  She  was  almost 
a  cripple,  with  legs  so  weak  that  she  only  walked  with 
difficiolty ;  and  her  mind  also  was  belated,  still  full  of  childish 
naUveU.  At  first  this  had  much  saddened  her  brother,  but 
with  time  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  her  innocence  and 
languor.  Busy  as  he  always  was,  ever  in  a  transport,  over- 
flowing with  new  plansi  he  somewhat  neglected  her  by  force 
of  circumstances,  letting  her  live  beside  him  much  as  she 
listed. 

Pierre  had  noticed,  however,  the  sisterly  impulsiveness 
with  which  she  had  greeted  Antoine.  The  latter,  after 
congratulating  Jahan  on  his  statue,  came  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  questioned  her  and  wished  to  see  the  book  which 
she  was  reading.  During  the  last  six  months  the  most  pure 
and  affectionate  intercourse  had  sprung  up  between  them. 
He,  from  his  father's  garden,  up  yonder  on  the  Place  da 
Tertre,  could  see  her  through  the  huge  window  of  that  studio 
where  she  led  so  innocent  a  life.  And  noticing  that  she  was 
idways  alone,  as  if  forsaken,  he  had  begun  to  take  an  interest 
in  her.  Then  had  come  acquaintance ;  and  delighted  to  find 
her  so  simple  and  so  charming,  he  had  conceived  the  design  of 
rousing  her  to  intelligence  and  life,  by  loving  her,  by  becom- 
ing at  once  the  mind  and  the  heart  whose  power  fructifies. 
Weak  plant  that  she  was,  in  need  of  deHcate  care,  sun- 
shine and  affection,  he  became  for  her  all  that  her  brother 
had,  through  circumstances,  failed  to  be.  He  had  already 
taught  her  to  read,  a  task  in  which  every  mistress  had  pre- 
viously failed.  But  him  she  listened  to  and  understood. 
And  by  slow  degrees  a  glow  of  happiness  came  to  the  beauti- 
ful clear  eyes  set  in  her  irregular  face.  It  was  love's  miracle, 
the  creation  of  woman  beneath  the  breath  of  a  young  lover 
who  gave  himself  entirely.    No  doubt  she  still  remained  very 
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hope  of  it  in  words.  But  already  among  the  rough  faotory 
workers,  manual  toil  had  appeared  to  him  necessary  and  re- 
demptive, in  spite  of  all  the  misery  and  abominable  injustice 
to  which  it  led.  And  now  the  young  men  of  intellect  of  whom 
he  had  despaired,  that  generation  of  the  morrow  which  he  had 
thought  spoilt,  relapsing  into  ancient  error  and  rottenness, 
had  appeared  to  him  full  of  virile  promise,  resolved  to  prose- 
cute the  work  of  those  who  had  gone  before,  and  effect,  by 
the  aid  of  Science  only,  the  conquest  of  absolute  truth  and 
absolute  justice. 
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A  FULij  month  had  already  gone  by  since  Ouillaume  had 
taken  refuge  at  his  brother's  UtUe  house  at  Neuilly.  His 
wrist  was  now  nearly  healed.  He  had  long  ceased  to  keep 
his  bed,  and  often  strolled  through  the  garden.  In  spite  of  his 
impatience  to  go  back  to  Montmartre,  join  his  loved  ones, 
and  resume  his  work  there,  he  was  each  morning  prompted 
to  defer  his  return  by  the  news  he  found  in  the  newspapers. 
The  situation  was  ever  the  same.  Salvat,  whom  the  police 
now  suspected,  had  been  perceived  one  evening  near  the 
central  markets,  and  then  again  lost  sight  of.  Every  day, 
however,  his  arrest  was  said  to  be  imminent.  And  in  that 
case  what  would  happen  ?  Would  he  speak  out,  and  would 
fresh  perquisitions  be  made  ? 

For  a  whole  week  the  press  had  been  busy  with  the 
bradawl  found  under  the  entrance  of  the  Duvillard  mansion. 
Nearly  every  reporter  in  Paris  had  called  at  the  Grandidier 
&*ctory  and  interviewed  both  workmen  and  master.  Some 
had  even  started  on  personal  investigations,  in  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  culprit  themselves.  There  was  no  end  of 
jesting  about  the  incompetence  of  the  police,  and  the  hunt 
for  Salvat  was  followed  all  the  more  passionately  by  the 
general  public,  as  the  papers  overflowed  with  the  most 
ridiculous  concoctions,  predicting  further  explosions,  and 
declaring  even  that  all  Paris  would  some  mommg  be  blown 
into  the  air.  The  '  Yoix  du  Peuple  ^  set  a  fresh  shudder 
circulating  every  day  by  its  announcements  of  threatening 
letters,  incendiaryplacards,  and  mysterious  far-reaching  plots. 
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And  never  before  bad  bo  base  and  foolisb  a  spirit  of  oontagioo 
wafted  insanity  throngh  a  civilised  city. 

Guillaume,  for  bis  part,  no  sooner  awoke  of  a  morning 
tban  be  was  all  impatience  to  see  the  newspapers,  quivering  at 
tbe  idea  tbat  be  would  at  last  read  of  Salvat's  arrest.  In  bis 
state  of  nervous  expectancy,  tbe  wild  campaign  whicb  tbe 
press  had  started,  tbe  idiotic  and  the  ferocious  things  wbieb 
be  found  in  one  or  another  journal,  almost  drove  bim  crazy. 
A  number  of  '  suspects '  had  already  been  arrested  in  a  kind 
of  cbance  razzia,  which  bad  sweipt  up  the  usual  Anarchist  herd, 
together  with  sundry  honest  workmen  and  bandits,  illuminis 
and  lazy  devils — in  fact,  a  moat  singular,  motley  crew,  which 
investigating  magistrate  Am  adieu  was  endeavouring  to 
turn  into  a  gigantic  association  of  evil-doers.  One  morning, 
moreover,  Guillaume  found  his  own  name  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  perquisition  at  the  residence  of  a  re- 
volutionary joumabat,  who  waa  a  friend  of  his.  At  tMs  bis 
heart  bounded  with  revolt,  but  be  was  forced  to  tbe  con- 
clusion tbat  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  remain  patient  a 
little  longer,  in  bis  peaceful  retreat  at  Neuilly,  since  the  police 
might  at  any  moment  break  into  bis  home  at  Montmartre,  to 
arrest  him  should  it  find  bim  there. 

Amidst  all  this  ansiety  the  brothers  led  a  most  sobtary 
and  gentle  life.  Pierre  himself  now  spent  most  of  bis  time 
at  home.  The  first  days  of  March  bad  come,  and  precocious 
springtide  imparted  delightful  charm  and  warmth  to  tbe  little 
garden.  Guillaume,  however,  since  quitting  his  bed,  bad 
more  particularly  installed  himself  in  his  father's  old 
laboratory,  now  transformed  into  a  spacious  study.  All  the 
books  and  papers  left  by  the  illustrious  chemist  were  still 
there,  and  among  tbe  latter  Guillaume  found  a  number  of 
unfinished  essays,  tbe  perusal  of  which  greatly  eicited  his 
interest,  and  often  absorbed  him  from  morning  till  night. 
It  was  this  which  largely  enabled  bim  to  bear  bis  voluntary 
seclusion  patiently.  Seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  big 
table,  Pierre  also  mostly  occupied  himself  with  reading  ;  but 
at  times  his  eyea  would  quit  his  book  and  wander  away  into 
gloomy  reverie,  into  all  the  chaos  into  which  be  still  and  ever 
sank.  For  long  hours  the  brothers  would  in  this  wise  remain 
side  by  side,  without  speaking  a  word.  Yet  they  knew  they 
were  together ;  and  occasionally,  when  their  eyes  met,  they 
would  exchange  a  smile.  The  strong  affection  of  former  days 
was  again  springing  up  vritliin  them;  their  childhood,  Iheiz.. 
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home,  iheir  parents,  all  seemed  to  live  onoe  more  in  the 
quiet  atmosphere  they  breathed.  However,  the  bay  window 
overlooked  the  garden  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and  often, 
when  they  emerged  from  their  reading  or  their  reverie,  it  was 
with  a  sadden  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  in  order  to  lend  ear  to 
the  distant  rumbling,  the  increased  clamour  of  the  great 
city. 

On  other  occasions  they  paused  as  if  in  astonishment  at 
hearing  a  continuous  footfall  overhead.  It  was  that  of 
Nicholas  Barthds,  who  stUl  lingered  in  the  room  above.  He 
seldom  came  downstairs,  and  scarcely  ever  ventured  into  the 
garden,  for  fear,  said  he,  that  he  might  be  perceived  and 
recognised  from  a  distant  house  whose  windows  were  con- 
cealed by  a  clump  of  trees.  One  might  laugh  at  the  old 
conspirator's  haunting  thought  of  the  police.  Nevertheless, 
the  caged-lion  restlessness,  the  ceaseless  promenade  of  that 
perpetual  prisoner  who  had  spent  two-thirds  of  his  life  in  the 
dungeons  of  France  in  his  desire  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
others,  imparted  to  the  silence  of  the  little  house  a  touching 
melancholy,  the  very  rhythm  as  it  were  of  all  the  great 
good  things  which  one  hoped  for,  but  which  would  never 
perhaps  come. 

Very  few  visits  drew  the  brothers  from  their  solitude. 
Bertheroy  came  less  frequently  now  that  Ouillaume's  wrist 
was  healing.  The  most  assiduous  caller  was  certainly 
Th6ophile  Morin,  whose  discreet  ring  was  heard  every  other 
day  at  the  same  hour.  Though  he  did  not  share  the  ideas  of 
Barthis  he  worshipped  him  as  a  martyr ;  and  would  always 
go  upstairs  to  spend  an  hour  with  him.  However,  they  must 
have  exchanged  few  words,  for  not  a  sound  came  from  the 
room.  Whenever  Morin  sat  down  for  a  moment  in  the 
laboratory  with  the  brothers,  Pierre  was  struck  by  his  seem- 
ing weariness,  his  ashen  grey  hair  and  beard  and  dismal  coun- 
tenance, from  which  all  life  appeared  to  have  been  effaced  by 
long  years  spent  in  the  teaching  profession.  Indeed,  it  was 
onljr  when  the  priest  mentioned  Italy  that  he  saw  his  com- 
panion's resigned  eyes  blaze  up  like  live  coals.  One  day 
when  he  spoke  of  the  great  patriot .  Orlando  Prada,  Morin's 
companion  of  victory  in  Garibaldi's  days,  he  was  amazed  by 
the  sudden  flare  of  enthusiasm  which  lighted  up  the  other's 
lifeless  features.  However,  these  were  but  transient  flashes ; 
the  old  professor  soon  reappeared,  and  aU  that  one  found  in 
Morin  was  the  friend  of  Proudhon  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
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dple  of  Angoflte  Oomte.  Of  his  Proudhonian  principles  he 
had  zetamed  all  a  pauper's  hatred  of  wealth,  and  a  desire  for  a 
more  equitable  partition  of  fortune.  But  the  new  times  dis- 
mayed him,  and  neither  principle  nor  temperament  allowed 
him  to  follow  Bevolutionism  to  its  utmost  limits.  Oomte 
had  imparted  unshakable  convictions  to  him  in  the  sphere 
of  intellectnal  questions,  and  he  contented  himself  with  the 
clear  and  decisiye  logic  of  Positiyism,  rejecting  all  meta- 
physical hypotheses  as  useless,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  the 
whole  human  question,  whether  social  or  religious,  would  be 
solved  by  science  alone.  This  faith,  firm  as  it  had  remained, 
was,  however,  coupled  with  secret  bitterness,  for  nothing 
seemed  to  advance  in  a  sensible  manner  towards  its  goal. 
Gomte  himself  had  ended  in  the  most  cloudy  mysticism; 
great  sa/vants  recoiled  from  truth  in  terror;  and  now  bar- 
barians were  threatening  the  world  with  fresh  night ;  all  of 
which  made  Morin  almost  a  reactionist  in  politics,  already 
resigned  to  the  advent  of  a  dictator,  who  would  set  things 
somewhat  in  order,  so  that  humanity  might  be  able  to  com- 
plete its  education. 

Other  visitors  who  occasionally  called  to  see  Ouillaume 
were  Bache  and  Janzen^  who  invariably  came  together  at 
night-time.  Every  now  and  then  they  would  hnger  chat- 
ting with  Guillaume  in  the  spacious  study  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Bache,  who  was  fat  and  had  a  fatherly  air, 
with  his  little  eyes  gently  beaming  amidst  all  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  hair  and  beard,  would  talk  on  slowly, 
unctuously,  and  interminably  as  soon  as  he  had  begun  to 
explain  his  views.  He  would  address  merely  a  polite  bow  to 
Saint-Simon,  the  initiator,  the  first  to  lay  down  the  law  that 
work  was  a  necessity  for  one  and  all  according  to  their 
capacities ;  but  on  coming  to  Fourier  his  voice  softened  and 
he  confessed  his  whole  religion.  To  his  thinking,  Fourier 
had  been  the  real  messiah  of  modem  times,  the  saviour  of 
genius  who  had  sown  the  good  seed  of  the  future  world,  by 
regulating  society  such  as  it  would  certainly  be  organised 
to-morrow.  The  law  of  harmony  had  been  promulgated; 
human  passions,  liberated  and  utilised  in  healthy  fashion, 
would  become  the  requisite  machinery ;  and  work,  rendered 
pleasant  and  attractive,  would  prove  the  very  function  of  life. 
Nothing  could  discourage  Bache ;  if  merely  one  parish  began 
by  transforming  itself  into  a  ;phalanstermm,  the  whole  de- 
partment would  soon  follow,  then  the  adjacent  departments, 
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and  finally  all  France.  Moreover,  Baohe  even  fskvoured 
the  schemes  of  Oabet,  whose  Icaria,  said  he,  had  in  no  wise 
been  such  a  foolish  idea.  Further,  he  recalled  a  motion  he 
bad  made,  when  member  of  the  Commune  in  1871,  to  apply 
Fourier's  ideas  to  the  French  Bepublic ;  and  he  was  appa- 
rently convinced  that  the  troops  of  Versailles  had  delayed  the 
triumph  of  Communism  for  hs^  a  century.  Whenever  people 
nowadays  talked  of  table-turning  he  pretended  to  laugh, 
but  at  bottom  he  had  remained  an  impenitent  'spiritist.' 
Since  he  had  been  a  municipal  councillor  he  had  been 
travelling  from  one  socialist  sect  to  another,  according  as 
their  ideas  o£Eered  points  of  resemblance  to  his  old  faith. 
And  he  was  fairly  consumed  by  his  need  of  faith,  his  per- 
plexity as  to  the  Divine,  which  he  was  now  occasionally  in- 
clined to  find  in  the  legs  of  some  piece  of  fumiturci  after 
denying  its  presence  in  the  churches. 

Janzen,  for  his  part,  was  as  taciturn  as  his  friend  Bache 
was  garrulous.  Such  remarks  as  he  made  were  brief,  but 
they  were  as  galling  as  lashes,  as  cutting  as  sabre-strokes. 
At  the  same  time  his  ideas  and  theories  remained  somewhat 
obscure,  partly  by  reason  of  this  brevity  of  his,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  expressing  himself 
in  French.  He  was  from  over  yonder,  from  some  far  away 
land — Bussia,  Poland,  Austria  or  Germany,  nobody  exactly 
knew ;  and  it  mattered  little,  for  he  acknowledged  no  country, 
but  wandered  far  and  wide  with  his  dream  of  blood-shedding 
fraternity.  Whenever,  with  his  wonted  frigidity,  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  one  of  those  terrible  remarks  of  his  which,  like  a 
scythe  in  a  meadow,  cut  away  all  before  him,  little  else  than 
the  necessity  of  thus  mowing  down  nations,  in  order  to  sow 
the  earth  a&esh  with  a  young  and  better  community,  became 
apparent.  At  each  proposition  unfolded  by  Bache,  such  as 
labour  rendered  agreeable  hj  police  regulations,  ^halansteTia 
organised  like  barracks,  religion  transformed  into  pantheist 
or  spiritist  deism,  he  gently  shrugged  his  shoulders.  What 
could  be  the  use  of  such  childishness,  such  hypocritical  re- 
pairing, when  the  house  was  falling  and  the  only  honest 
course  was  to  throw  it  to  the  ground,  and  build  up  the  sub- 
stantial edifice  of  to-morrow  with  entirely  new  materials  ?  On 
the  subject  of  propaganda  by  deeds,  bomb-throwing  and  so 
forth,  he  remained  silent,  though  his  gestures  were  expressive 
of  infinite  hope.  He  evidently  approved  that  course.  The 
legend  which  made  him  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime 
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of  Barcelona  set  a  gleam  of  horrible  glory  in  bis  myaUirioug 
past.  One  day  when  Bache,  while  speaking  to  him  of  hit 
friend  Bergaz,  the  shadowy  Bourse  johbar  who  had  already 
been  compromised  in  some  piece  of  thieving,  pbunly  declared 
that  the  aforesaid  Bei^^az  was  a  bandit^  Janzen  contented 
himself  with  smiling,  and  replying  qnietly  that  theft  was 
merely  forced  restitution*  Briefly,  in  this  man  of  coltore  and 
refinement,  in  whose  own  mystenons  li£o  one  might  pohaps 
have  found  yarions  crimes  but  not  a  single  act  of  base  impro- 
bity, one  could  divine  an  implacable,  obstinate  theoriciao,who 
was  resolyed  to  set  the  world  ablaze  for  the  triumph  of  his 
ideas. 

On  certain  eyenings  when  a  visit  from  Thdophile  llorin 
coincided  with  one  from  Bache  and  Janzen,  anil  they  and 
Guillaume  continued  chatting  until  £u  into  the  nighty  Pierre 
would  listen  to  them  in  despair  from  the  shadowy  corner 
where  he  remained  motionless,  never  once  joining  in  the  dis- 
cussions. Distracted  by  his  own  unbelief  and  thust  for  truth, 
he  had  at  the  outset  taken  a  passionate  interest  in  these 
debates,  desirous  as  lie  was  of  drawing  up  a  bidance-sheet  of 
the  centuiy's  ideas,  so  as  to  form  some  notion  of  thedistonce 
that  had  been  travelled,  and  the  profits  that  had  accrued. 
But  he  recoiled  from  all  this  in  fresh  despair,  on  hearing  the 
others  argue  each  from  his  own  standpoint  and  without 
possibility  of  concession  and  agreement.  After  the  repulses 
he  had  encountered  at  Lourdes  and  Home,  he  well  realised 
that  in  this  fresh  experiment  which  he  was  making  with 
Paris,  the  whole  brain  of  the  century  was  in  question,  the 
new  truths,  the  expected  gospel  wluch  was  to  change  the 
fJEkce  of  the  world.  And,  burning  with  inconsiderate  zeal,  he 
went  from  one  belief  to  another,  which  other  he  soon  rejected 
in  order  to  adopt  a  third.  If  he  had  first  felt  himself  to  be  a 
Positivist  with  Morin,  an  Evolutionist  and  Determinist  with 
Guillaume,  he  had  afterwards  been  touched  by  the  fraternal 
dream  of  a  new  golden  age  which  he  had  found  in  Bache's 
humanitarian  Gommunism.  And  indeed  even  Janzen  had 
momentarily  shaken  him  by  his  fierce  confidence  in  the 
theoiy  of  lioerative  Individualism.  But  afterwards  he  had 
found  himself  out  of  his  depth ;  and  each  and  every  theory  had 
seemed  to  bitw  but  part  of  the  chaotic  contradictions  and  in- 
coherences of  hxmianity  on  its  march.  It  was  all  a  continuous 
piling  up  of  ^ross,  amidst  which  he  lost  himself.  Although 
Fourier  had  sprung  from  Saint-Simon  he  denied  him  in  part ; 
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and  if  Saint-Simon's  doctrine  ended  in  a  kind  of  mystical 
sensuality,  the  other's  conducted  to  an  inacceptable  regi- 
menting of  society.  Proudhon,  for  his  part,  demolished- 
without  rebuilding  anything.  Oomte,  who  created  method 
and  declared  science  to  be  the  one  and  onlj^  sovereign,  had 
not  even  suspected  the  advent  of  the  social  crisis  which 
now  threatened  to  sweep  all  away,  and  had  finished  personally 
as  a  mere  worshipper  of  love,  overpowered  by  woman. 
Nevertheless,  these  two,  Oomte  and  Proudhon,  entered  the 
lists  and  fought  against  the  others,  Fourier  and  Samt* 
Simon ;  the  combat  between  them  or  their  disciples  becoming 
so  bitter  and  so  blind  that  the  truths  common  to  them  all 
were  obscured  and  disfigured  beyond  recognition.  Thence 
came  the  extraordinary  muddle  of  the  present  hour ;  Bache 
with  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier,  and  Morin  with  Proudhon  and 
Gomte,  utterly  failing  to  understand  Mdge,  the  GoUectivist 
deputy,  whom  they  held  up  to  execration,  him  and  his  State 
Collectivism,  in  the  same  way,  moreover,  as  they  thundered 
against  all  the  other  present-time  Socialist  sects,  without 
realising  that  these  also,  whatever  their  nature,  had  more  or 
less  sprung  from  the  same  masters  as  themselves.  And  all 
this  seemingly  indicated  that  Janzen  was  right  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  house  was  past  repair,  fast  crumbling  amidst 
rottenness  and  insanity,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

One  night,  after  the  three  visitors  had  gone,  Pierre,  who 
had  remained  with  Ouillaume,  saw  him  grow  very  gloomy  as 
he  slowly  walked  to  and  fro.  He,  in  his  turn,  had  doubtless 
felt  that  all  was  crumbling.  And  though  his  brother  alone 
was  there  to  hear  him  he  went  on  speaking.  He  expressed 
all  his  horror  of  the  Oollectivist  State  as  imagined  by  Mdge, 
a  Dictator-State  re-establishing  ancient  servitude  on  yet 
closer  lines.  The  error  of  all  the  Socialist  sects  was  their 
arbitrary  organisation  of  Labour,  which  enslaved  the  in^vidual 
for  the  profit  of  the  community.  And,  forced  to  conciliate 
the  two  great  currents,  the  rights  of  society  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  Ouillaume  had  ended  by  placing  his  whole 
faith  in  free  Communism,  an  anarchical  state»in  which  he 
dreamt  of  seeing  the  individual  freed,  moving  and  developing 
without  restraint,  for  the  benefit  both  of  himself  and  of  all 
others.  Was  not  this,  said  he,  the  one  truly  scientific  theory, 
unities  creating  worlds,  atoms  producing  life  by  force  of 
attraction,  free  and  ardent  love  ?    All  oppressive  minorities 
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would  disappear ;  and  thefacnltiesandenei^eflofoneaiidall 
would  by  fcee  play  arrive  at  harmony  amidst  the  eqoilibriimi 
— ^whioh  changed  according  to  need&— of  the  active  forces  of 
advancing  humanity.  In  this  wise  he  pictured  a  nation,  know- 
ing no  State  tutelage,  without  a  master,  almost  without  laws,  a 
happy  nation,  each  citizen  of  which,  completely  developed  by 
the  exercise  of  liberty,  would,  of  his  free  will,  come  to  an  under- 
stauding  with  his  neighbours  with  regard  to  ttie  thousand 
necessities  of  life.  And  thence  would  spring  society,  free 
association,  hundreds  of  associations  which  would  regulate 
social  life;  though  at  the  same  time  they  would  remain 
variable,  in  fact  often  opposed  and  hostile  to  one  another. 
For  progress  is  but  the  fruit  of  conflict  and  struggle ;  the 
world  has  only  been  created  by  the  battle  of  opposing  forces. 
And  that  was  all ;  there  would  be  no  more  oppressors,  no  more 
rich,  no  more  poor ;  the  domain  of  the  earth  with  its  nafcural 
treasures  and  implements  of  labour  would  be  restored  to 
the  people,  its  legitimate  owners,  who  would  know  how  to 
enjoy  it  rightfully  and  sensibly  when  nothing  abnormal 
would  impede  their  expansion.  Then  only  would  the  law  of 
love  make  its  action  felt ;  then  would  human  solidarity, 
which,  among  mankind,  is  the  living  form  of  universal  attrac- 
tion, acquire  all  its  power,  bringing  men  closer  and  closer 
together,  and  uniting  them  in  one  sole  family.  A  splendid 
dream  it  was —the  noble  and  pure  dream  of  absolute  freedom 
— ^free  man  in  free  society.  And  thither  a  sa/oanfs  superior 
mind  was  fated  to  come  afber  passing  on  the  road  the  many 
Socialist  sects  which  one  and  all  bore  the  stigma  of  tyranny. 
And,  assuredly,  as  thus  indulged,  the  Anarchist  idea  is  the 
loftiest,  the  proudest  of  all  ideas.  And  how  delightful  to 
yield  to  the  hope  of  harmony  in  life — ^lif e  which,  restored  to 
the  full  exercise  of  its  natural  powers,  would  of  itself  create 
happiness  1 

When  Guillaume  ceased  speaking,  he  seemed  to  be 
emerging  from  a  dream;  and  he  glanced  at  Pierre  with 
some  dismay,  for  he  feared  tibat  he  might  have  said  too  much 
and  have  hurt  his  feelings.  Pierre — moved  though  he  was, 
for  a  moment  in  fact  almost  won  over — ^had  just  seen  the 
terrible  practical  objection,  which  destroyed  idl  hope,  arise 
before  his  mind's  eye.  Why  had  not  harmony  asserted 
itself  in  the  first  days  of  the  world,  at  the  time  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  society?  How  was  it  that  tyranny  had 
triumphed,   delivering  nations   over   to   oppressors?    And 
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supposing  ihat  the  apparently  insolvable  problem  of  destroying 
everything,  and  beginning  everything  a&esh,  should  ever  be 
solved,  who  could  promise  that  mankind,  obedient  to  the 
same  laws,  would  not  again  follow  the  same  paths  as  for- 
merly ?  After  all,  mankind,  nowadays,  is  simply  what  life 
has  made  it ;  and  nothing  proves  that  life  would  again  make 
it  other  than  it  is.  To  begin  afresh,  ah,  yes  1  but  to  attain 
another  result  1  But  could  that  otiier  result  really  come 
from  man  ?  Was  it  not  rather  man  himself  who  should  be 
changed?  To  startiafresh  from  where  one  was,  to  continue 
the  evolution  that  had  begun,  undoubtedly  meant  dow  travel 
and  dismal  waiting.  But  how  great  would  be  the  danger  and 
even  the  delay,  if  one  went  back  without  knowing  by  what 
road  across  the  whole  chaos  of  ruins  one  might  regain  all  the 
lost  time  1 

'  Let  us  go  to  bed,'  at  last  said  Guillaume,  smiling.  '  It's 
silly  of  me  to  weary  you  with  all  these  things  which  don't 
concern  you.' 

Pierre,  in  his  excitement,  was  about  to  reveal  his  own 
heart  and  mind,  and  the  whole  torturing  battle  within  him. 
But  a  feeling  of  shame  again  restrained  him.  His  brother 
only  knew  him  as  a  believing  priest,  fiaithful  to  his  faith. 
And  so,  without  answering,  he  betook  himself  to  his  room. 

On  the  following  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  while 
Ouillaume  and  Pierre  sat  reading  in  the  study,  the  old 
servant  entered  to  announce  M.  Janzen  and  a  fnend.  The 
friend  was  Salvat. 

'  He  wished  to  see  you,'  Janzen  explained  to  Guillaume. 
'  I  met  him,  and  when  he  heard  of  your  injury  and  anxiety 
he  implored  me  to  bring  him  here.  And  I've  done  so,  though 
it  was  perhaps  hcurdly  prudent  of  me.' 

GuUlaume  had  risen  full  of  surprise  and  emotion  at  such 
a  visit;  Pierre,  however,  though  equally  upset  by  Salvat's 
appearance,  did  not  stir  from  his  chair,  but  kept  his  eyes  upon 
the  workman. 

'  Monsieur  Froment,'  Salvat  ended  by  saying,  standing 
there  in  a  timid,  embarrassed  way, '  I  was  very  sorry  indeed 
when  I  heard  of  the  worry  I'd  put  you  in ;  for  I  shall  never 
forget  that  you  were  very  kind  to  me  when  everybody  else 
turned  me  away.' 

As  he  spoke  he  balanced  himself  alternately  on  either 
leg,  and  transferred  his  old  felt  hat  from  hand  to  hand. 

'  And  so  I  wanted  to  come  and  tell  you  myself  that  if  I 
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took  a  cartridge  of  your  powder  one  eyening  when  yon  had 
your  back  turned,  it's  the  only  thing  that  I  feel  any  remorse 
about  in  the  whole  business,  since  it  may  compromise  you* 
And  I  also  want  to  take  my  oath  b^re  tou  that  you've 
nothing  to  fear  from  me,  that  I'll  let  my  head  be  cut  o£F 
twenty  times,  if  need  be,  rather  than  utter  your  name.  That's 
all  that  I  had  in  my  heart.' 

He  relapsed  into  silence  and  embarrassment,  but  his  soft, 
dreamy  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  faithful  dog,  remained  fixed  upon 
Guillaume  with  an  expression  of  respectful  worship.  And 
Pierre  was  still  gazing  at  him  athwart  the  hateful  vision 
which  his  arrival  had  conjured  up,  that  of  the  poor,  dead 
errand  girl,  the  fair  pretty  child  lying  ripped  open  under  the 
entrance  of  the  Duvillard  mansion  1  Was  it  possible  that  he 
was  there,  he,  that  madman,  that  murderer,  and  that  his  eyes 
were  actually  moist  I 

Guillaume,  touched  by  Salvat's  words  had  drawn  near  and 
pressed  his  hand.  '  I  am  weU  aware,  Balvat,'  said  he,  '  that 
^ou  are  not  wicked  at  heart.  But  what  a  foolish  and  abom- 
inable thing  you  did ! ' 

Salvat  showed  no  sign  of  anger,  but  gently  smiled.  '  Oh  1 
if  it  had  to  be  done  again,  Monsieur  Froment,  I'd  do  it.  It's 
my  idea,  you  know.  And  apart  from  you,  all  is  well ;  I  am 
content.' 

He  would  not  sit  down,  but  for  another  moment  continued 
talking  with  Ouillaume,  while  Janzen,  as  if  he  washed  hia 
hands  of  the  business,  deeming  this  visit  both  useless  and  dan- 
gerous, sat  down  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  picture  book. 
And  Ouillaume  made  Salvat  tell  him  what  he  had  done  on 
the  day  of  the  crime ;  how  like  a  stray  dog  he  had  wandered 
in  distraction  through  Paris,* carrying  his  bomb  with  him, 
originally  in  his  tool-bag  and  then  under  his  jacket;  bow 
he  had  gone  a  first  time  to  the  Duvillard  mansion  and  found 
its  carriage  entrance  closed ;  then  how  he  had  betaken  him- 
self first  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  the  ushers  had 
prevented  him  from  entering,  and  afterwards  to  the  Gircus, 
where  the  thought  of  making  a  great  sacrifice  of  bourgeois 
had  occurred  to  him  too  late.  And  finally,  how  he  had  at  last 
come  back  to  the  Duvillard  mansion,  as  if  drawn  thither  by 
the  very  power  of  destiny.  His  tool-bag  was  lying  in  the 
depths  of  the  Seine,  he  said ;  he  had  thrown  it  into  the  water 
with  sudden  hatred  of  work  since  it  had  even  failed  to  give 
bim  bread.    And  he  next  told  the  story  of  his  flight ;  the 
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explosion  shakixig  the  whole  district  behind  hinii  while,  with 
d^ght  and  astonishment,  he  found  himself  some  distance  off, 
in  quiet  streets  where  nothing  was  as  yet  known.  And  for  a 
month  past  he  had  been  liying  in  chance  fashion,  how  or 
where  he  could  hardly  tell,  but  he  had  often  slept  in  tiie  open, 
and  gone  for  a  day  without  food.  One  evening  little  Victor 
MatMs  had  given  him  five  francs.  Then  other  comrades  had 
hdped  him,  taken  him  in  for  a  night  and  sent  him  ofif  at 
the  first  sign  of  peril.  Far-spreading,  tadt  complicity  had 
hitherto  saved  him  from  the  police.  As  for  going  aoroad, 
welly  he  had,  at  one  moment,  thought  of  doing  so ;  but  a 
description  of  his  person  must  have  been  circulated,  the 
gendarmes  must  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  frontiers,  and  so 
would  not  flight  instead  of  retarding  rather  hasten  his  arrest  ? 
Paris,  however,  was  an  ocean ;  it  was  there  that  he  incurred 
the  least  risk  of  capture.  Moreover,  he  no  longer  had 
sufi&oient  energy  to  flee.  A  fatalist  as  he  was  after  his  own 
fashion,  he  could  not  find  strength  to  quit  the  pavements 
of  Paris,  but  there  awaited  arrest,  like  a  social  waif  carried 
chancewise  through  the  multitude  as  in  a  dream. 

^  And  your  daughter,  little  Online  ? '  Guillaume  inquired. 
'  Have  you  ventured  to  go  back  to  see  her  ? ' 

Salvat  waved  his  hand  in  a  vague  way.  '  No,  but  what 
would  you  have?  She's  with  Mamma  Theodore.  Women 
always  find  some  help.  And  then  I'm  done  for,  I  can  do 
nothing  for  anybody.  It's  as  if  I  were  alread;^  dead.'  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  these  words,  tears  were  rising  to  his  eyes. 
*  Ah !  the  poor  little  thing  1 '  he  added, '  I  kissed  her  with  all 
my  heart  before  I  went  away.  If  she  and  the  woman  hadn't 
been  starving  so  long  the  idea  of  that  business  would  perhaps 
never  have  come  to  me.' 

Then,  in  all  simplicity,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
die.  If  he  had  ended  by  depositing  his  bomb  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Duvillards'  house,  it  was  because  he  knew  the  banker 
well,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  the  wealthiest  of  those 
bov/rgeois  whose  fathers  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  had 
duped  the  people,  by  taking  all  power  and  wealth  for 
themselves:  the  power  and  wealth  which  the  sons  were 
nowadays  so  obstinately  bent  on  retaining  that  they  would 
not  even  bestow  the  veriest  crumbs  on  others.  As  for  the 
Bevolution,  he  understood  it  in  his  own  fashion,  like  an 
illiterate  fellow  who  had  learnt  the  little  he  knew  from 
newspapers  and  speeches  at  public  meetings.    And  he  struck 
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his  chest  with  his  fist  as  he  spoke  of  his  honesty,  and  was 
partionlarly  desirous  that  none  should  doubt  his  courage 
because  he  had  fled. 

'  I've  never  robbed  anybody/  said  he, '  and  if  I  don't  go 
and  hand  myself  up  to  the  police,  it's  because  they  may 
surely  take  the  trouble  to  find  and  arrest  me.  I'm  veiy  weU 
aware  that  my  afiOedr's  clear  enough,  as  they've  found  that 
bradawl  and  know  me.  All  the  same,  it  would  be  silly  of  me 
to  help  them  in  their  work.  Still  they'd  better  make  haste, 
for  I've  almost  had  enough  of  being  tracked  like  a  wild  beast 
and  no  longer  knowing  how  I  live.' 

Janzen,  yielding  to  curiosity,  had  ceased  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  picture  book  and  was  looking  at  Salvat.  There 
was  a  smile  of  disdain  in  the  Anarchist  leader's  cold  eyes ; 
and  in  his  usual  broken  French  he  remarked :  '  A  man  fights 
and  defends  himself,  kills  others  and  tries  to  avoid  being 
killed  himself.    That's  warfare.' 

These  words  fell  from  his  lips  amidst  deep  silence. 
Salvat,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  them,  but  stam- 
mered forth  his  faith  in  a  long  sentence  laden  with  fulsome  ex- 
pressions, such  as  thesacrificeof  his  life  in  order  that  want  might 
cease,  and  the  example  of  a  great  action,  in  the  certainty  that 
it  would  inspire  other  heroes  to  continue  the  struggle.  And 
with  this  certainly  sincere  fedth  and  illuminism  of  his  there 
was  blended  a  martyr's  pride,  delight  at  being  one  of  the 
radiant,  worshipped  saints  of  the  dawning  Bevolutionary 
Ohurch. 

As  he  had  come  so  he  went  off.  When  Janzen  had  led 
him  away,  it  seemed  as  if  the  night  which  had  brought 
him  had  carried  him  back  into  its  impenetrable  depths. 
And  then  only  did  Pierre  rise  from  his  chair.  He  was  stifling, 
and  threw  the  large  window  of  the  room  wide  open.  It  was 
a  very  mild  but  moonless  night,  whose  sUencewas  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  subsiding  clamour  of  Paris,  which  stretched 
away,  invisible,  on  the  horizon. 

Omllaume  according  to  his  habit  had  begun  to  walk  up 
and  down.  And  at  last  he  spoke,  again  forgetting  that  his 
brother  was  a  priest.  '  Ah  I  the  poor  fellow !  How  well  one 
can  understand  that  deed  of  violence  and  hope  t  His  whole 
past  life  of  fruitless  labour  and  ever-growing  want  explains 
it.  Then,  too,  there  has  been  all  the  contagion  of  ideas  ;  the 
frequentation  of  public  meetings  where  men  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  words,  and  of  secret  meetings  among  comrades 
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where  faith  acquires  firmness  and  the  mind  soars  wildly. 
Ah  1  I  think  I  know  that  man  well  indeed  f  He's  a  good 
workman,  sober  and  courageous.  Injustice  has  always  ex- 
asperated him.  And  little  by  little  the  desire  for  nniversal 
happiness  has  cast  him  out  of  the  realities  of  life  which  he 
has  ended  by  holding  in  horror.  Bo  how  can  he  do  other- 
wise than  live  in  a  dream — ^a  dream  of  redemption,  which, 
from  circumstances,  has  turned  to  fire  and  murder  as  its  fit- 
ting instruments  ?  As  I  looked  at  him  standing  there,  I  fancied 
I  could  picture  one  of  the  first  Christian  slaves  of  ancient  Bome. 
All  tiie  iniquity  of  old  Pagan  society,  agonising  beneath 
the  rottenness  bom  of  debauchery  and  covetousness,  was 
weighing  on  his  shoulders,  bearing  him  down.  He  had  come 
from  the  dark  Catacombs  where  he  had  whispered  words  of 
deliverance  and  redemption  with  his  wretched  brethren. 
And  a  thirst  for  martyrdom  consumed  him,  he  spat  in  the 
face  of  CaBsar,  he  insulted  the  gods,  he  fired  &e  pagan 
temples,  in  order  that  the  reign  of  Jesus  might  come  and 
aboUsh  servitude.  And  he  was  ready  to  die,  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  wild  beasts ! ' 

Pierre  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  had  already  been 
struck,  however,  by  the  fact  that  tiiere  were  undoubted  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  secret  propaganda  and  militant 
faith  of  the  Anarchists,  and  certain  practices  of  the  first 
Christians.  Both  sects  embrace  a  new  faith  in  the  hope 
tiiat  the  lowly  may  thereby  at  last  reap  justice.  Paganism 
disappears  through  weariness  of  the  flesh  and  the  need  of  a 
more  lofty  and  pure  faith.  That  dream  of  a  Christian  para- 
dise opening  up  a  future  life  with  a  system  of  compensations 
for  the  ills  endured  on  earth,  was  the  outcome  of  young  hope 
dawning  at  its  historic  hour.  But  to-day,  when  eighteen 
centuries  have  exhausted  that  hope,  when  the  long  experi- 
ment is  over  and  the  toiler  finds  himself  duped  and  still  and 
ever  a  slave,  he  once  more  dreams  of  setting  happiness  upon 
this  earth,  particularly  as  each  day  Science  tends  more  and 
more  to  show  him  that  the  happiness  of  the  spheres  beyond 
is  a  lie.  And  in  all  this  there  is  but  the  eternal  struggle  of 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  eternal  question  of  bringing  more 
justice  and  less  suffering  to  the  world. 

'  But  surely,'  Pierre  at  last  replied, '  you  can't  be  on  the 
side  of  those  bandits,  those  murderers  whose  savage  violence 
horrifies  me  f  I  let  you  talk  on  yesterday,  when  you  dreamt 
of  a  great  and  happy  people,  of  ideal  anarchy  in  which  each 
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would  be  free  amidst  the  freedom  of  all.  But  what 
abomiiiEbtioii,  what  disgust  both  for  mind  and  heart  when  ano 
passes  from  theory  to  propaganda  and  practice  I  If  youra  ia 
the  brain  that  thinks,  Tvhose  is  the  hateful  hand  that  aotB, 
that  kills  children,  breaks  doors  open  and  empties  drawers? 
Do  you  accept  that  responsibility  ?  With  yonr  education,  your 
cultura,  the  whole  social  heredity  behind  you,  does  not  your 
entire  being  revolt  at  the  idea  of  steahng  and  murdering  ? ' 

OuiUaame  halted  before  his  brother,  quivering.  '  Steal 
and  murder  1  no  I  no  1  I  will  not.  But  one  mast  sa; 
everything  and  fuUy  understand  the  history  of  the  evil  hour 
through  which  wo  are  passing.  It  ia  madness  sweeping  by : 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  everything  necessary  to  provoke  it  \isa 
been  done.  At  the  very  dawn  of  the  Anarchist  theory,  at  tha 
very  first  innocent  actions  of  its  partisans,  there  was  such 
stem  repression,  the  police  so  grossly  ill-treating  the  poor 
devils  that  fell  into  its  hands,  that  little  by  little  came  angei 
and  rage  leading  to  the  most  horrible  reprisals.  It  ia  tha 
Terror  initiated  by  the  howrmoii  that  has  produced  Anarchist 
savagery.  And  would  you  know  whence  Salvat  and  his  crime 
have  come  ?  Why,  from  aU  our  centuries  of  impudence  and 
iniquity,  from  all  that  the  nations  have  Buffered,  from  all  the 
Eores  which  are  now  devouring  us,  the  impatience  for 
enjoyment,  the  contempt  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  the 
whole  monstrous  spectacle  which  ia  presented  by  our  rotting 
society  I ' 

Guillaume  was  again  slowly  walking  to  and  fro  ;  and  as  if 
he  were  reflecting  aloud  he  continued:  'Ah  I  to  reach  the  point 
I  have  attained,  through  how  much  thought,  through  how 
many  battles  have  I  not  passed  \  I  was  merely  a  Positivist,  a 
swsant  devoted  to  observation  and  experiment,  accepting 
nothing  apart  from  proven  facta.  Scientifically  and  socially, 
I  admitted  that  simple  evolution  had  slowly  brought  humanity 
into  being.  But  both  in  the  history  of  the  globe  and  that  of 
human  society,  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  allowance  for 
the  volcano,  Uie  sudden  cataclysm,  the  sudden  eruption,  by 
whioh  each  geological  phase,  each  historical  period  has  been 
marked.  In  this  wise  one  ends  by  ascertaining  that  no 
forward  step  has  ever  been  taken,  no  progress  ever  accom- 
plished in  the  world's  history,  without  the  help  of  horrible 
catastrophes.  Each  advance  has  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
milliona  and  milliona  of  human  lives.  This  of  course  revolts 
ua,  giyen  our  narrow  ideas  of  jastioe,  and  we  regard  nature  as 
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a  most  barbarous  mother;  but,  if  we  cannot  ezcnse  the 
voloano,  we  ought  to  deal  with  it  when  it  bursts  forth,  like  wise 
men  forewarned  of  its  possibility.  .  •  •  And  then,  ah,  then  I 
well,  perhaps,  I'm  a  dreamer  like  others,  but  I  have  my  own 
notions,' 

With  a  sweeping  gesture  he  confessed  what  a  social 
dreamer  there  was  within  him  beside  the  methodical  and 
scrupulous  awoanU  His  constant  endeavour  was  to  bring 
all  back  to  science,  and  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  fibading  in 
nature  no  scientific  sign  of  equality  or  even  justice,  such  as 
he  craved  for  in  the  social  sphere.  His  despair  indeed  came 
from  this  inability  to  reconcile  scientific  logic  with  apostolic 
love,  the  dream  of  universal  happiness  and  brotherhood  and 
the  end  of  all  iniquity. 

Pierre,  however,  who  had  remained  near  the  open  window, 
gazing  into  the  night  towards  Paris,  whence  ascended  the  last 
sounds  of  the  evening  of  passionate  pleasure,  felt  the  whole 
flood  of  his  own  doubt  and  despair  stifling  lum.  It  was  all 
too  much :  that  brother  of  his  who  had  fallen  upon  him  with 
his  scientific  and  apostolic  beliefs,  those  men  who  came  to  dis- 
cuss contemporary  thought  from  every  standpoint,  and  finally 
that  Salvat  who  had  brought  thither  the  exasperatmg  memory 
of  his  mad  deed.  And  Pierre,  who  had  listened  to  them  aU 
without  a  word,  without  a  gesture,  who  had  hidden  his  secrets 
from  his  brother,  seeking  refuge  in  his  supposed  priestly  views, 
suddenly  felt  sucb  bitterness  stirring  his  heart  that  he  could 
lie  no  longer. 

'  Ah  I  brother,  if  you  have  your  dream,  I  have  my  sore 
which  has  eaten  into  me  and  left  me  void  1  Your  Anarchy, 
vour  dream  of  just  happiness,  for  whidi  Salvat  works  with 
bombs,  why  it  is  the  finsd  burst  of  insanity  which  will  sweep 
everything  away  I  How  is  it  that  you  can't  realise  it  ?  The 
century  is  ending  in  ruins.  I've  been  listening  to  you  all  for 
a  month  past.  Fourier  destroyed  Saint-Simon,  Proudhon 
and  Oomte  demolished  Fourier,  each  in  turn  piling  up  in- 
coherences and  contradictions,  leaving  mere  chaos  behind 
them,  which  nobody  dares  to  sort  out.  And  since  then. 
Socialist  sects  have  been  swarming  and  multifdying,  the  more 
sensible  of  them  leading  simply  to  £ctatorship,  while  the  others 
indulge  in  most  dangerous  reveries.  And  after  such  a  tempest 
of  ideas  there  could  indeed  come  nothing  but  your  Anarchy, 
which  undertakes  to  bring  tilie  old  world  to  a  finish  by 
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ledocingitiodiist.  •  •  •  Ah  1 1  expected  it,  I  was  waiting  for 
it — that  final  catastrophe,  that  fratricidal  madness,  the  in- 
evitable dass  warfare  in  which  oni  civilisation  was  destined 
to  collapse  I  Everything  announced  it :  the  wantiand  misery 
below,  the  egotism  npt^above,  all  the  cracking  of  the  old 
hmnan  habitation,  borne  down  by  too  great  a  weight  of  crime 
and  ^ef  •  When  I  went  to  lionrdes  it  was  to  see  if  the 
divimty  of  simple  minds  wonld  work  the  awaited  miracle,  and 
restore  the  belief  of  the  early  ages  to  the  people  which  re- 
belled through  excess  of  suffering.  And  when  I  went  to 
Bome  it  was  in  the  naive  hope  of  there  finding  the  new 
religion  required  by  our  democracies,  the  only  one  that  could 
pacify  the  world  by  bringing  back  the  brotixerliness  of  the 
golden  age.  But  how  fooUsh  of  me  all  that  was  I  Both  here 
and  there,  I  simply  lighted  on  nothingness.  There  where  I 
so  ardently  dreamt  of  finding  the  salvation  of  others,  I  only 
sank  myself,  going  down  a-peak  like  a  ship  not  a  timber  of 
which  IS  ever  found  again.  One  tie  still  linked  me  to  my 
feUow  men,  that  of  charity,  the  dressing,  reUeving"  ana 
perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  heading  of  wounds  and  sores ;  but 
that  last  cable  has  now  been  severed.  Oharity,  to  my 
mind,  appears  futile  4md  derisive  by  the  side  of  justicci 
to  whom  all  supremacy  belongs,  and  whose  advent  has 
become  a  necessity  and  can  be  stayed  by  none.  And  so  it 
is  all  over,  I  am  mere  ashes,  an  empty  grave  as  it  were.  I 
no  longer  believe  in  anything,  anything,  anything  what- 
ever I ' 

Pierre  had  risen  to  his  full  height,  with  arms  outstretched 
as  if  to  let  all  the  nothingness  within  his  heart  and  mind  £sJl 
from  them.  And  Ouillaume,  distracted  by  the  sight  of  such 
a  fierce  denier,  such  a  despairing  Nihilist  as  was  now  re- 
vealed to  him,  drew  near,  quivering :  '  What  are  you  saying, 
brother  I  I  thought  you  so  firm,  so  calm  in  your  belief  t  A 
priest  to  be  admired,  a  saint  worshipped  by  the  whok  of 
this  parish!  I  was  unwilling  even  to  discuss  your  faith, 
and  now  it  is  you  who  deny  all,  and  believe  in  nothing  what- 
ever I ' 

Pierre  again  slowly  stretched  out  his  arms.  'There 
is  nothing ;  I  tried  to  learn  all,  and  only  found  the  atrocious 
grief  bom  of  the  nothingness  that  overwhelms  me.' 

'Ahl  how  you  must  suffer,  Pierre,  my  little  brother  I 
Oan  religion,  then,  be  even  more  withering  than  science,  since 
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it  has  ravaged  vou  like  that,  while  I  have  yet  remained  an  old 
madman,  still  fall  of  f andes  ? ' 

GniUaume  caught  hold  of  Pierre's  hands  and  pressed 
them,  full  of  terrified  compassion  in  presence  of  all  the 
grandeur  and  horror  embodied  in  that  unbelieving  priest 
who  watched  over  the  belief  of  others,  and  chastely,  honestly 
discharged  his  duiy  amidst  the  haughty  sadness  bom  of  his 
folsehoocL  And  how  heavily  must  that  falsehood  have 
weighed  upon  his  conscience  for  him  to  confess  himself  in 
that  fashion,  amidst  an  utter  collapse  of  his  whole  being  1  A 
month  previously,  in  the  unexpansiveness  of  his  proud  soli- 
tude, he  would  never  have  taken  such  a  course.  To  speak 
out  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  stirred  by 
many  things,  his  reconciliation  with  his  brother,  the  con- 
versations he  had  heard  of  an  evening,  the  terrible  drama  in 
which  he  was  mingled,  as  well  as  his  reflections  on  labour 
struggling  against  want,  and  the  vague  hope  with  which  the 
sight  of  intellectual  youth  had  inspired  him.  And,  indeed, 
amid  the  very  excess  of  his  negation  was  there  not  already 
the  faint  dawn  of  a  new  fedth  ? 

This  Guillaume  must  have  understood,  on  seeing  how  he 
quivered  with  unsatisfied  tenderness  as  he  emerged  from  the 
fierce  silence  which  he  had  preserved  so  long.  He  made  him 
sit  down  near  the  window,  and  placed  himself  beside  him 
without  releasing  his  hands.  '  But  I  won't  have  you  suffer, 
my  little  brother  1 '  he  said,  '  I  won't  leave  you,  I'll  nurse 

?oa.  For  I  know  you  much  better  than  you  know  yourself, 
'on  would  never  have  suffered  were  it  not  for  the  battle 
between  your  heart  and  your  mind,  and  you  will  cease  to 
suffer  on  the  day  when  they  make  ^eace,  and  you  love  what 
vou  understand.'  And  in  a  lower  voice,  with  infinite  affection, 
he  went  on :  '  You  see,  it's  our  poor  mother  and  our  poor 
fjftther  continuing  their  painful  struggle  in  you.  You  were 
too  young  at  the  time,  you  couldn't  know  what  went  on.  But 
I  knew  them  both  very  wretched :  he,  wretched  through  her, 
who  treated  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  damned ;  and  she 
Buffering  through  him,  tortured  by  his  irrehgion.  When  he 
died,  struck  down  by  an  explosion  in  this  very  room,  she  took 
it  to  be  the  punishment  of  Ood.  Yet,  what  an  honest  man 
he  was,  with  a  good,  great  heart,  what  a  worker,  seeking  for 
tnith  alone,  and  desirous  of  the  love  and  happiness  of  all  I 
Since  we  have  spent  our  evenings  here,  I  have  felt  him 
coming  back,  reviving  as  it  were  both  around  and  within  us ; 
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and  she,  too,  poor,  saintly  woman,  is  ever  bare,  enveloping  na 
with  love,  weeping,  and  yet  stubbornly  refasing  to  imderetand. 
It  is  they,  perhaps,  who  have  kept  me  here  so  long,  and  who 
at  this  very  moment  are  present  to  place  your  hands  in 
mine.' 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  Pierre  as  if  he  could  feel  the 
spirit  of  vigilant  affection  which  Gnillaume  evoked  pasa- 
ing  over  them  both.  There  was  again  a  revival  of  all  the 
past,  all  theli  yootb,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
delightful. 

'  You  bear  me,  brother,'  Guillaume  resamod.  'Yon  must 
reconcile  them,  for  it  is  only  in  you  that  thoy  can  be  re- 
conciled. You  have  his  firm,  lofty  brow,  and  her  mouth  and 
eyea  of  unreaUsable  tenderness.  So,  try  to  bring  them  to 
agreement,  by  some  day  contenting,  as  your  reason  ehall 
allow,  the  everlasting  thirst  for  love,  and  self -bestowal,  and 
life,  which  for  lack  of  satisfaction  is  killing  you.  Youe 
frightful  wretchedness  has  no  other  cause.  Come  back  to 
life,  love,  bestow  yourself,  be  a  man  I ' 

Pierre  raised  a  dolorous  cry :  '  No,  no,  the  death  bom  of 
doobt  has  swept  through  me,  withering  and  shattering  every- 
thing, and  nothing  more  can  hva  in  such  cold  dust  I ' 

'  But,  come,'  resumed  Guillaume,  '  you  cannot  have 
reached  such  absolute  negation.  No  man  reaches  it.  Even 
in  the  most  disabused  of  minds  there  remains  a  nook  of  fan(^ 
and  hope.  To  deny  charity,  devotion,  the  prodigies  which 
love  may  work,  ah  1  for  my  part  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that. 
And  now  that  you  have  shown  me  your  sore,  why  should  I 
not  tell  you  my  dream,  the  wild  hope  which  keeps  me  alive  1 
It  is  Gtrange ;  but,  are  &avaiiti  to  be  the  last  childish 
dreamers,  and  is  faith  only  to  spring  up  nowadays  in  chemical 
laboratories  ? ' 

Intense  emotion  was  stirring  Guillaume ;  there  was  battia 
waging  in  both  bis  brain  and  bis  heart.  And  at  last, 
yielding  to  the  deep  compassion  which  filled  him,  vanquished 
Dy  his  ardent  affection  for  his  unhappy  brother,  he  spoke  out. 
But  he  bad  drawn  yet  closer  to  Pierre,  even  passed  one  arm 
around  him  ;  and  it  was  thus  embracing  him  that  he,  in  his 
tarn,  made  his  confession,  lowering  hia  voice  as  if  he  feared 
that  someone  might  overhear  hia  secret.  '  Why  should  you 
not  know  it  ? '  he  said.  '  My  own  sons  are  ignorant  of  it. 
But  you  are  a  man  and  my  brother,  and  since  there  ia 
nothing  of  the  priest  left  in  you,  it  is  to  the  brother  I  will 
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confide  iL    Thia  will  make  me  loye  yon  ihe  more,  and 
perhaps  it  may  do  you  good.' 

Tnen  he  told  him  of  his  invention,  a  new  explosive,  a 
powder  of  each  extraordinary  foroe  that  its  efifeots  were 
mcaloulable.  And  he  had  found  employment  for  this  powder 
in  an  engine  of  warfare,  a  special  cannon,  hurling  bombs 
which  would  assure  the  most  overwhelming  victory  to  the 
army  using  them.  The  enemy's  forces  would  be  destroyed  in 
a  few  hours,  and  besieged  cities  would  fall  into  dust  at  the 
slightest  bombardment.  He  had  long  searched  and  doubted, 
calculated,  recalculated,  and  experimented;  but  everything 
was  now  ready :  the  precise  formula  of  the  powder,  the 
drawings  for  the  cannon  and  the  bombs,  a  whole  packet  of 
precious  papers  stored  in  a  safe  spot.  And  after  months  of 
anxious  reflection  he  had  resolved  to  give  his  invention  to 
France,  so  as  to  ensure  her  a  certainty  of  victory  in  her 
coming,  inevitable  war  with  Germany  t 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  a  man  of  narrow  patriotism ; 
on  the  contrary  he  had  a  veo^  broad,  international  conception 
of  the  future  liberative  civiliflation.  Only  he  believed  in  the 
initiatory  mission  of  France,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Paris, 
which,  even  as  it  is  to-day,  was  destined  to  be  the  world's 
brain  to-morrow,  whence  all  science  and  justice  would 
proceed.  The  great  idea  of  liberty  and  equality  had  already 
soared  from  it  at  tiie  prodigious  blast  of  the  Bevolution ;  ana 
from  its  genius  and  valour  the  final  emuicipation  of  man 
would  also  take  its  flight.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that  Paris 
should  be  victorious  in  the  struggle  in  order  that  the  world 
might  be  saved. 

Pierre  understood  his  brother,  thanks  to  the  lecture  on 
explosives  which  he  had  heard  at  Bertheroy's.  And  the 
grandeur  of  this  scheme,  this  dream,  particularly  struck  him 
when  he  thought  of  the  extraordinary  future  which  would  open 
for  Paris  amidst  the  effulgent  blaze  of  the  bombs.  Moreover, 
he  was  struck  by  all  the  nobility  of  soul  which  had  lain  behind 
his  brother's  anxiety  for  a  month  past.  If  Guillaume  had 
trembled  it  was  simply  with  fear  that  his  invention  might  be 
divulged  in  consequence  of  Balvat's  crime.  The  slightest 
indiscretion  might  compromise  everything;  and  that  little 
stolen  cartridge,  whose  effects  had  so  astonished  sa/vantSf 
might  reveal  his  secret.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  act  in 
mystery,  choosing  his  own  time,  awaiting  the  proper  hour, 
until  when  the  secret  would  slumber  in  its  hidmg-place, 
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sonfided  to  the  sole  care  of  M^re-Grond,  who  hud  ber  orders 
and  knew  what  ehe  was  to  do,  should  he,  in  any  sudden 
accident,  dieappear. 

'  And,  now,'  said  GuiUauiae  in  conclusion, '  you  know  my 
hopes  and  my  anguish,  and  you  can  help  me  and  even  take 
my  place  i£  I  am  unable  to  reach  the  end  of  my  task.  Ah  I 
to  reach  the  end  I  Since  I  have  been  shut  up  here,  reflecting, 
Gonsuined  by  anxiety  and  impatience,  there  have  been  hours 
vrhea  I  have  ceaeed  to  see  my  way  clearly!  There  is 
that  Salvat,  that  wretobed  fellow  for  whose  crime  we  are  aJI 


iowrgmiii&i  which  will  let  itseli  be  cruahed  by  the  fall  of  the 
shaky  old  bouse,  rather  than  aUow  the  least  repair  to  it  t  And 
there  ia  further  that  cupid,  that  abominable  ForiBian  press, 
BO  harsh  towards  the  weak  and  Uttle,  so  fond  of  insulting 
those  who  have  none  to  defend  them,  so  eager  to  coin  money 
out  of  public  misfortune,  and  ready  to  spread  insanity  on  all 
sides,  simply  to  increase  its  sales  I  Where,  therefore,  shall  one 
find  truth  and  justice,  the  band  endowed  with  logic  and  health 
that  ought  to  be  aimed  with  the  thunder-bolt  ?  Would  Paris 
the  conqueror,  Paris  the  master  of  the  nations,  prove  the 

I'nsticiar,  the  saviour  that  men  await  I  Ah  1  the  anguish  of 
leheving  oneself  to  be  the  master  of  the  worid's  destinies,  and 
to  have  to  choose  and  decide.' 

He  had  risen  again  quivering,  full  of  anger  and  fear  that 
human  wretchedness  and  baseness  might  ip  re  vent  the 
realisation  of  his  dream.  And  amidst  the  heavy  silence  which 
fell  in  the  room,  the  httle  hou^e  suddenly  resounded  with  a 
regular,  continuous  footfall. 

'Ah,  yes  I  to  save  men  and  love  them,  and  wish  them  all 
to  be  equal  and  free,'  murmured  Pierre  bitterly.  '  But  juat 
listen  I  Barth^s'  footsteps  are  answering  you,  as  if  from  the 
everlaating  dungeon  into  which  hia  love  of  liberty  has  thrown 
himl ' 

However,  GuiUaume  had  already  regained  possession  of 
himself,  and  coming  back  in  a  transport  of  hia  faith,  he  once 
more  took  Pierre  in  hia  loving,  saving  arms,  like  an  elder 
brother  who  gives  himself  without  restraint.  '  No,  no,  I'm 
wrong,  I'm  blaspheming,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  wish  you  to  be 
with  me,  fall  of  hope  and  full  of  certainty.  You  must  work, 
yon  must  love,  you  must  revive  to  life.  Life  alone  can  giva 
you  back  peace  and  health.' 
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Tears  returned  to  the  eyes  of  Pierre,  who  was  penetrated 
to  the  heart  by  this  ardent  affection.  '  Ah  f  how  I  should 
like  to  believe  you/  he  faltered,  'and  try  to  cure  myself. 
True,  I  have  already  felt,  as  it  were,  a  vague  revival  within 
me.  And  yet  to  live  again,  no,  I  cannot ;  priest  that  I  am 
I  can  be  nought  but  an  empty  tomb.' 

He  was  shaken  by  so  frightful  a  c^ob  that  Ouillaume  could 
not  restrain  his  own  tears.  And  clasped  in  one  another's 
arms  the  brothers  wept  on,  their  hearts  full^  of  the  softest 
emotion  in  that  home  of  their  youth,  whither  the  dear 
shadows  of  their  parents  ever  returned,  hovering  around  untU 
they  should  be  reconciled  and  restored  to  the  peace  of  the 
earth.  And  all  the  darkness  and  mildness  of  the  garden 
streamed  in  through  the  open  window,  while  yonder,  on  the 
horizon,  Paris  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  mysterious  gloom, 
beneath  a  very  peaceful  sky  which  was  studded  with  stsurs. 
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On  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  mid-Lent  Thursday,  a  great 
eharity  bazaar  was  held  at  the  Duyillard  mansioni  tor  the 
benefit  of  tibe  Asylum  of  the  Invalids  of  Labour.  The 
ground-floor  reception  rooms,  three  spacious  Louis  SeiEe 
salonSf  whose  windows  overlooked  the  bare  and  solemn  courts 
yiurd,  were  given  up  to  the  swarm  of  purchasers ;  five  thousand 
admission  cards  having  been  distributed  among  all  sections 
of  Parisian  society.  And  the  opening  of  the  bombarded 
mansion  in  this  wise  to  thousands  of  visitors  was  regarded 
as  quite  an  event,  a  demonstration,  although  some  people 
whispered  that  the  Bue  Oodot-de-Mauroy  and  the  adjacent 
streets  were  guarded  by  an  army  of  police  agents. 

The  idea  of  the  bazaar  had  come  firom  Duvillard  himself, 
and  at  his  bidding  his  wife  had  resigned  herself  to  all  this 
worry  for  the  bened&t  of  the  enterprise  over  which  she  presided 
vnth  such  distinguished  nonchalance.  On  the  previous  day  the 
<  Globe '  newspaper,  inspired  by  its  director  Fonsdgue,  who  was 
also  the  general  manager  of  the  asylum,  had  published  a  very 
fine  article,  announcing  the  bazaar,  and  pointing  out  how 
noble,  and  touching,  and  generous  was  the  initiative  of  the 
Baroness,  who  still  gave  her  time,  her  money,  and  even  her 
home  to  charity,  in  spite  of  the  abominable  crime  which  had 
almost  reduced  that  home  to  ashes.  Was  not  this  the 
magnanimous  answer  of  the  spheres  above  to  the  hateful 
passions  of  the  spheres  below?  And  was  it  not  also  a 
peremptory  answer  to  i^ose  who  accused  the  capitalists  of 
doing  nothing  for  the  wage-earners,  the  disabled  and  broken- 
down  sons  of  toil  ? 

The  drawing-room  doors  were  to  be  opened  at  two  o'clock, 
and  would  only  close  at  seven,  so  that  there  would  be  five 
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fall  hours  for  the  sales.  And  at  noonj  when  nothing  was  aa 
yet  ready  downstairs,  when  workmen  and  women  were  stUl 
decorating  the  stalls,  and  sorting  the  goods  amidst  a 
final  scramble,  there  was,  as  nsnal,  a  little  friendly  dijernier^ 
to  which  a  few  guests  had  been  invited,  in  the  private  rooms 
on  the  first  floor.  However,  a  scarcely  expected  incident  h^d 
given  a  finishing  touch  to  the  general  excitement  of  the 
house ;  that  very  morning  Sagnier  had  resumed  his  campaign 
of  denunciation  in  the  matter  of  the  African  Railway  Lines. 
In  a  virulent  article  in  the  '  Yoix  du  Peuple,'  he  had  mquired 
if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  beguile  the  publio 
much  longer  with  the  story  of  that  bomb  and  that  Anarchist 
whom  the  police  did  not  arrest.  And  this  time,  while  under- 
taking to  publish  the  names  of  the  thirty-two  corrupt  senators 
and  deputies  in  a  very  early  issue,  he  had  boldly  named 
Minister  Barroux  as  one  who  had  pocketed  a  sum  of  200,000 
francs.  Mdge  would  therefore  certainly  revive  his  interpel- 
lation, which  might  become  dangerous,  now  that  Paris  had 
been  thrown  into  such  a  distracted  state  by  terror  of  the 
Anarchists.  At  the  same  time  it  was  said  that  Yignon  and 
his  party  had  resolved  to  turn  circumstances  to  account,  with 
the  object  of  overthrowing  the  Ministry.  Thus  a  redoubtable 
crisis  was  inevitably  at  hand.  Fortunately,  the  Ohamber  did 
not  meet  that  Wednesday ;  in  fact,  it  had  adjourned  until  the 
Friday,  with  the  view  of  making  mid-Lent  a  holiday.  And 
so  forty-eight  hours  were  left  one  to  prepare  for  the  on- 
slaught. 

Eve,  that  morning,  seemed  more  gentle  and  languid  than 
ever,  rather  pale  too,  with  an  expression  of  sorrowful  anxiety 
in  the  depths  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  set  it  all  down  to 
the  very  great  fatigue  which  the  preparations  for  the  bazaar 
had  entailed  on  her.  But  the  truth  was  that  Gerard  de 
Quinsac,  after  shunning  any  further  assignation,  had  for  five 
days  past  avoided  her  in  an  embarrassed  way.  Still  she  was 
convinced  that  she  would  see  him  that  morning,  and  so  she 
had  again  ventured  to  wear  the  white  silk  gown  which  made 
her  look  so  much  younger  than  she  really  was.  At  the  same 
time,  beautiful  as  she  had  remained,  with  her  delicate  skin, 
superb  figure,  and  noble  and  charming  countenance,  her  six- 
and-forty  years  were  asserting  themselves  in  her  blotchy 
complexion  and  the  little  creases  which  were  appearing  about 
her  lips,  eyelids,  and  temples. 

Camille,  for  her  part,  though  her  position  as  daughter  of 
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the  house  made  it  oeriain  that  she  would  attract  much 
custom  as  a  saleswoman,  had  obstinately  persisted  in  wearing 
one  of  her  nsual  dresses,  a  dark  'carmelite'  gown,  an  old 
woman's  frook  as  she  herself  called  it  with  a  catting  langh« 
However,  her  long  and  wicked  looking  face  beamed  with  some 
secret  delight;  such  an  expression  of  wit  and  intelligence 
wreathing  her  tMn  lips  and  shining  in  her  big  eyes  that 
one  lost  sight  of  her  deformity  and  thought  her  almost 
pretty. 

Eve  experienced  a  first  deception  in  the  little  blue  and 
silver  sitting-room  where,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
awaited  the  arrival  of  her  guests.  General  de  Bozonnet,  1  whom 
Gerard  was  to  have  brought  with  him,  came  in  alone,  ex- 
plaining that  Madame  de  Quinsao  had  felt  rather  poorly  that 
morning,  and  that  Gerard,  like  a  good  and  dutifcd  son,  had 
wished  to  remain  with  her.  Still  he  would  come  to  the 
bazaar  directly  after  dijetmer.  While  the  Baroness  listened 
to  the  General,  striving  to  hide  her  disappointment  and  her 
fear  that  she  would  now  be  unable  to  obtam  any  explanation 
from  Gerard  that  day,  GamiUe  looked  at  her  with  eager,  de- 
vouring eyes.  And  a  certain  covert  instinct  of  the  misfortune 
threatening  her  must  at  that  moment  have  come  to  Eve,  for 
in  her  turn  she  glanced  at  her  daughter  and  turned  pale  as  if 
with  anxiety. 

Then  Princess  Bosemonde  de  Ham  swept  in  like  a  whirl- 
wind. She  also  was  to  be  one  of  the  saleswomen  at  the  stall 
chosen  by  the  Baroness,  who  liked  her  for  her  very  turbu- 
lence, the  sudden  gaiety  which  she  generally  brought  with  her. 
Gowned  in  satin  of  a  fiery  hue — red  shot  with  yellow — ^looking 
very  eccentric  with  her  curly  hair  and  thin  boyish  figure, 
Bhe  laughed  and  talked  of  an  accident  by  which  her  carriage 
had  almost  been  cut  in  halves.  Then,  as  Baron  Duvillard  and 
Hyacinthe  came  in  from  their  rooms,  late  as  usual,  she  took 
possession  of  the  young  man  and  scolded  him,  for  on  the 
previous  evening  she  had  vainly  waited  for  him  till  ten  o'clock 
in  the  expectation  that  he  would  keep  his  promise  to  escort 
her  to  a  tavern  at  Montmartre,  where  some  horrible  things 
were  said  to  occur.  Hyacinthe,  looking  very  bored,  quietly 
replied  that  he  had  been  detained  at  a  siance  given  by  some 
adepts  in  the  new  Magic,  in  the  course  of  which  the  soul 
of  tit.  Theresa  had  descended  from  heaven  to  recite  a  love 
Bonnet. 

Howevevi  Fonsigue  was  now  coming  in  with  his  wife,  a 
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tall,  thin,  silent,  and  generally  inedgnifioant  woman,  whom  he 
seldom  took  about  with  him.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been 
obliged  to  bring  her,  as  she  was  one  of  the  lady-patronesses 
of  the  asylum,  and  he  himself  was  coming  to  lunch  with  the 
Duvillards  in  his  capacity  as  general  manager.  To  the 
superficial  observer  he  looked  quite  as  gay  as  usual ;  but  he 
blmked  nervously,  and  his  first  glance  was  a  questioning  one 
in  the  direction  of  Duvillard,  as  if  he  wished  to  know  how 
the  latter  bore  the  fresh  thrust  directed  at  him  by  Sagnier. 
And  when  he  saw  the  banker  looking  perfectly  composed,  as 
superb,  as  rubicund  as  usual,  and  chatting  in  a  bantering 
way  with  Bosemonde,  he  also  put  on  an  easy  air,  like  a 
gamester  who  had  never  lost  but  had  always  Imown  how  to 
compel  p;ood  luck,  even  in  hours  of  treachery.  And  by  way 
of  showing  his  unconstraint  of  mind  he  at  once  addressed  the 
Baroness  on  managerial  matters :  '  Have  you  now  succeeded 
in  seeing  M.  TAbb^  Froment  for  the  afifair  of  that  old  man 
Laveuve,  whom  he  so  warmly  recommended  to  us  ?  All  the 
formalities  have  been  gone  through,  you  know,  and  he  can  be 
brought  to  us  at  once,  as  we  have  had  a  bed  vacant  for  three 
days  past.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  replied  Eve ;  '  but  I  can't  imagine  what 
has  become  of  Abb6  froment,  for  he  hasn't  given  us  a  sign 
of  life  for  a  month  past.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
write  to  him  yesterday,  and  beg  him  to  come  to  the  bazaar 
to-day.  In  this  manner  I  shall  be  able  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  good  news  myself.' 

'It  was  to  leave  you  the  pleasure  of  doing  so,'  said 
Fons^e,  '  that  I  .refrained  from  sending  him  any  ofiScial 
communication.    He's  a  charming  priest,  is  he  not  ?  ' 

'  Oh  1  charming,  we  are  very  fond  of  him.' 

However,  Duvillard  now  intervened  to  say  that  they  need 
not  wait  for  Duthil,  as  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  him 
stating  that  he  was  detained  by  sudden  business.  At  this 
Fonsdgue's  anxiety  returned,  and  he  once  more  questioned 
the  Baron  with  his  eyes.  Duvillard  smiled,  however,  and  re- 
assured him  in  an  undertone  :  '  It's  nothing  serious.  Merely 
a  commission  for  me,  about  which  he'll  only  be  able  to  bring 
me  an  answer  by-and-bye.'  Then,  taking  Fons^e  on  one 
side,  he  added:  'By  the  way,  don't  forget  to  insert  the 
paragraph  I  told  you  of.' 

'  What  paragraph  ?  Oh  1  yes,  the  one  about  that  soiria 
at  which  Silviane  recited  a  piece  of  verse.    Well,  I  wanted  (q 
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Bpeak  to  you  about  ii   It  worries  me  i  Ktflo,  on  aooooiil  of 
the  excessive  praise  it  contains.' 

Duvillard,  but  a  moment  before  so  M  of  serem^,  with 
his  lofW,  conquering,  diadaiirful  men,  now  rodded^^ 
pale  ana  agitated.    '  But  I  absolutely  want  it  to  be  inserted, 
my  dear  feUowl    You  would  place  me  in  the  greatest 
embarrassment  if  it  were  not  to  appear,  for  I  promised 

Bilviane  that  it  should,'  ^  , ,    , 

As  he  spoke  his  Ups  trembled,  and  a  soared  look  came  mto 


amused,  and 

.__  pleased  at  this  compucwy.    'as  us  bo  serious  the 
pufagraph  shaU  go  m,  I  promise  you,'  ^ 

The  whole  company  was  now  present,  smce  neitnes 
G&ard  nor  Duthil  was  to  be  expected.    So  they  went  into 
the  dining-room  amidst  a  final  noise  of  hammenng  m  the 
sale  rooms  below.    The  meal  proved  somewhat  of  a  scramble, 
and  was  on  three  occasions  disturbed  by  female  attendants, 
who  came  to  explain  difficulties  and  ask  for  orders.    Doors 
were  constantly  slamming,  and  the  very  walls  seemed  to 
shake  with  the  unusual  bustle  which  filled  the  house.    And 
feverish  as  they  all  were  in  the  dining-room,  they  talked  in 
desultory,  haphazard  fashion  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  passing 
from  a  ball  given  at  the  Ministry  oi  the  Interior  on  the 
previous  night,  to  the  popular  mid-Lent  festival  which  would 
take  place  on  the  morrow,  and  ever  reverting  to  the  bazaar, 
{he  prices  that  had  been  given  for  the  goods  which  would  bo 
on  sale,  the  prices  at  which  they  might  be  sold,  and  tho 
probable  figure  of  the  full  receipts,  all  tibis  being  interspersed 
with  strange  anecdotes,  wittiosms,  and  bursts  of  laughter. 
On  the  General  mentioning  magistrate  Amadieu,  Eve  de^ 
clared  that  she  no  longer  dared  to  invite  him  to  d^euner^ 
knovring  how  busy  he  was  at  the  Palace  of  Justice.    Still,  she 
certainly  hoped  that  he  would  come  to  the  bazaar  and 
contribute    something.    Then   Fcms^ue  amxLsed   himApAf 
wiih  teasing  Princess  Bosemonde  ahoat  her  fire-hn(^  g^own,  in 
which,  said  he,  she  must  already  feel  roasted  by  the  ^amf^  of 
hell;  a  suggestion  wbidi  seereUy  delisted  bPT,  m  ?UtAnisim 
had    now  become   her   momentary  pfw»$<ir>n,     Moimt>^n#, 
Duvillard  lavished  the  most  gallant  yX\r^nfiftn  ^   V-^  n  (^% 
ereatore,  Madame  Fonaegu^y  whiU*  H;<w*^«r.rVv»    n  v'^^  /^ 
AstGDish  erven  the  Princess,  «cni«mM  n  \  'frv  t^r^^  ^  «f  v^r 
IiIewltagleeoaldtEaafenna7r)niii|iM4  if  ^^^^^  v^^^^ 

> 
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ness  into  a  sexless  angel.    And  Oamille,  who  seemed  vefj 

happy  and  very  excited,  from  time  to  time  darted  a  hot  glance 
at  her  mother,  whose  anxiety  and  sadness  increased  as  she 
found  the  other  more  and  more  aggressive,  and  apparently 
resolved  upon  open  and  merciless  warfare. 

At  last,  just  as  the  dessert  was  coming  to  an  end,  the 
Baroness  heard  her  daughter  exclaim  in  a  piercing,  defiant 
voice :  <  Oh !  don't  talk  to  me  of  the  old  ladies  who  still 
seem  to  be  playing  with  dolls,  and  paint  themselves,  and  dress 
as  if  they  were  about  to  be  confirmed  (  All  such  ogresses 
ought  to  retire  from  the  scene !    I  hold  them  in  horror  I  * 

At  this.  Eve  nervously  rose  from  her  seat,  and  exclaimed 
apologetically :  *  You  must  forgive  me  for  hurrying  you  like 
this.  But  I'm  afraid  that  we  shall  hardly  have  time  to  drink 
our  cofifee  in  peace,  though  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  draw 
breath  a  little/ 

The  coffee  was  served  in  the  little  blue  and  silver  sitting- 
room,  where  bloomed  some  lovely  yellow  roses,  testifying  to 
the  Baroness's  keen  passion  for  flowers,  which  made  the  house 
an  abode  of  perpetual  spring.  Duvillard  and  Fons&gue, 
however,  carrying  their  cups  of  steaming  coffee  with  them, 
at  once  went  into  the  former's  private  room  to  smoke  a  cigar 
there  and  chat  in  freedom.  Still  the  door  remained  wide  open, 
and  one  could  hear  their  gruff  voices  more  or  less  distinctly. 
Meantime,  General  de  Bozonnet,  delighted  to  find  in  Madame 
Fonsdgue  a  serious,  submissive  person,  who  listened  without 
interrupting,  began  to  teU  her  a  very  long  story  of  an  officer's 
wife  who  had  followed  her  husband  through  every  battle  of 
the  war  of  1870.  Then  Hyacinthe,  who  took  no  coffee — 
contemptuously  declaring  it  to  be  a  beverage  only  fit  for 
doorkeepers — managed  to  rid  himself  of  Rosemonde,  who  was 
sipping  some  kummel,  in  order  to  come  and  whisper  to  his 
sister :  '  I  say,  it  was  very  stupid  of  you  to  taunt  mamma  in 
the  way  you  did  just  now.  I  don't  care  a  rap  about  it  myselfl 
But  it  ends  by  being  noticed  and,  I  warn  you  candidly,  it  shows 
ill  breeding.' 

Gamille  gazed  at  him  fixedly  with  her  black  eyes.  '  Pray 
don't  you  meddle  with  my  affairs,'  said  she. 

At  this  he  felt  frightened,  scented  a  storm,  and  decided  to 
take  Bosemonde  into  the  adjoining  red  drawing-room  in  order 
to  show  her  a  picture  which  his  liather  had  lately  purchased. 
And  the  General,  on  being  called  by  him,  likewise  conducted 
Madame  Fonsdgue  thither. 
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The  tnothar  and  ilaiighter  tlien  sudd^ily  found  themselTea   ^^1 

alone  and  [ace  to  fatn.  Eve  was  leaniug  on  a  pwr-table,  as 
if  overoome  ;  and  indeed  the  least  sorrow  bore  her  down,  so 
■weak  at  heart  she  wag,  ever  ready  to  weep  in  her  naive  and 

EBrfect  egotism.  Wh;  waa  it  that  her  daughter  thus  hated 
er,  and  did  her  utmost  to  disturb  that  last  happy  spell  of  love 
in  which  her  heart  lingered  ?  She  looked  at  CamiUe,  grieved 
rather  than  irritated ;  and  the  unfortunate  idea  came  to  her  of 
making  a  remark  about  her  dress  at  the  ver;  moment  when 
the  girl  was  on  the  point  of  following  the  others  into  the 
larger  drawing-room. 

'  It's  quite  wrong  of  you,  my  dear,'  said  she, '  to  persist  in 
dressing  like  an  old  woman,     Ife  doesn't  improve  you  a  bit.' 

Ab  Eve  spoke,  her  soft  eyes,  those  of  one  who  had 
ever  been  courted  and  worshipped,  expressed  sudden  corapas- 
sion  for  that  ugly,  deformed  girl,  whom  she  had  never 
been  able  to  regard  as  a  daughter.  Was  it  possible  that  she, 
with  her  sovereign  beauty,  that  beauty  which  she  herself  had 
ever  ttdored  and  nursed,  making  it  her  one  care,  her  one 
religion — was  it  possible  that  she  had  given  birth  to  such  a 
graceless  creature,  vrith  a  dark  goatish  profile,  one  shoulder 
higher  than  the  other,  and  a  pair  of  endless  arms  such  as 
hunchbacks  often  have  ?  All  her  grief  and  all  her  shame  at 
having  had  such  a  child  became  apparent  in  the  quivering  of 
her  voice. 

Camille,  however,  had  stopped  short,  as  if  struck  in  the 
face  with  a  whip.  Then  she  came  back  to  her  mother  and 
the  horrible  explanation  began  with  these  simple  worda 
g)oken  in  an  undertone  :  '  You  consider  that  I  dress  badly  ? 
Well,  you  ought  to  have  paid  some  attention  to  me,  have  seen 
that  my  gowns  suited  youi  taste,  and  have  taught  me  your 
eeoret  of  looking  beautiful  t ' 

Eve,  with  her  dislike  of  all  painful  feehng,  all  quarrelling 
and  bitter  words,  was  already  regretting  her  attack.  80  she 
Bought  to  eSect  a  retreat,  particularly  as  time  was  flying  and 
they  would  soon  be  expected  downstairs  :  *  Come,  be  quiet, 
and  don't  Bhow  your  bail  temper  when  all  those  people  can 
hear  os.    I  have  loved  you^ — -" 

But  with  a  quiet  3'et  terrible  laugh  Camille  interrupted 
her.  '  You've  loved  me  I  Oh  1  my  poor  mamma,  what  a 
•omical  thing  to  say  1  Have  you  ever  loved  anybody  1  You 
want  others  to  love  yon,  but  that's  another  matter.  As  for 
your  child,  any  child,  do  you  ayen  know  how  it  onghtto  beloved? 
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You  have  always  neglected  me,  thrust  me  on  one  side,  deeming 
me  so  ugly,  so  unworthy  of  you  I  And  besides  you  have  not 
had  days  and  nights  enough  to  love  yourself  1  Oh  I  don't  den^ 
it,  my  poor  mamma,  but  even  now  you're  looking  at  me  as  if 
I  were  some  loathsome  monster  that's  in  your  way.' 

From  that  moment  the  abominable  scene  was  bound 
to  continue  to  the  end.  With  their  teeth  set,  their  fftcefl 
close  together,  the  two  women  went  on  speaking  in  feverish 
whispers. 

'Be  quiet,  Gamille,  I  tell  you!  I  will  not  allow  eudh 
language  I ' 

*•  But  I  won't  be  quiet  when  you  do  all  you  can  to  wound 
me.  If  it's  wrong  of  me  to  dress  like  an  old  woman,  perhaps 
somebody  we  know  is  rather  ridiculous  in  dressing  like  a  girl, 
like  a  bride.' 

'  Like  a  bride  ?    I  don't  understand  you.* 

'  Oh  I  yes,  you  do.  However,  I  would  have  you  know 
that  eveiybody  doesn't  find  me  so  ugly  as  you  try  to  malte 
them  believe.' 

'  If  you  look  amiss  it  is  because  you  don't  dress  properly, 
that  is  all  I  said.' 

'  I  dress  as  I  please,  and  no  doubt  I  do  so  well  enough, 
since  I'm  loved  as  I  am.' 

'  What,  really !  Does  someone  love  you  ?  Well,  let  him 
inform  us  of  it  and  marry  you.' 

'  Yes — certainly,  certainly  I  It  will  be  a  good  riddance, 
won't  it  ?  And  you'll  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  as  a 
bride  I  ' 

Thdr  voices  were  rising  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  re- 
strain them.  However,  Gamille  paused  and  drew  breath 
before  hissing  out  the  words :  '  Gerard  is  coming  here  to  a^ 
for  my  hand  in  a  day  or  two.' 

Eve,  livid,  with  wildly  staring  eves,  did  not  seem  to 
understand.    <  Gerard  I  why  do  you  tell  me  that  ? ' 

'  Why,  because  it's  Gerard  wno  loves  me  and  who  is  going 
to  marry  me  1  You  drive  me  to  extremities ;  you're  for  ever 
repeating  that  I'm  ugly ;  you  treat  me  like  a  monster  whom 
nobody  will  ever  care  for.  So  I'm  forced  to  defend  mysdLf 
and  tell  you  the  truth,  in  order  to  prove  to  you  that  every- 
body is  not  of  your  opinion.' 

Silence  fell,  the  frightful  thing  which  had  risen  between 
ihem  seemed  to  have  arrested  the  quarreL  But  there  waa 
neither  mother  nor  daughter  left  there.    They  were  simply 
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two  tortured,  defiant  xiTaLs.  Eve  in  her  torn  drew  a  long 
breath  and  glanced  anxiously  towards  the  adjoining  room 
to  ascertain  u  anyone  were  coming  in  or  listening  to  them* 
And  then  in  a  tone  of  resolution  she  made  answer : 

*  You  cannot  many  Gerard/ 
*Pray,  why  not?' 

*  Because  I  won't  have  it ;  because  it's  impossible.* 
'  That  isn't  a  reason,  give  me  a  reason.' 

'  The  reason  is  that  ^e  marriage  is  impossible — ^that  ia 
all.' 

'No,  no,  I'll  tellyou  the  reason  since  you  force  me  to  it. 
The  reason  is  that  Gh6rard  is  your  lover  I  But  what  does  that 
matter  since  I  know  it  and  am  willing  to  take  him  all  the 
eame?' 

And  to  this  retort  Camille's  flaming  eyes  added  the  words : 
*  And  it  is  particularly  on  that  account  that  I  want  him.' 
All  the  long  torture  bom  of  her  infirmities,  all  her  rage  at 
having  always  seen  her  mother  beautiful,  courted  and  adored, 
was  now  stimng  her  and  seeking  vengeance  in  cruel  triumph. 
At  last  then  she  was  snatching  from  her  rival  the  lover  of 
whom  she  had  so  long  been  jealous  1 

*  You  wretched  girl  1 '  stammered  Eve,  wounded  in  the 
heart  and  almost  sinking  to  the  floor.  <  You  don't  know  what 
you  say  or  what  you  ms^e  me  suflier.' 

However,  she  again  had  to  pause,  draw  herself  erect,  and 
smile ;  for  Bosemonde  and  Hyacinthe  hastened  in  from  the  ad- 
joining room  with  the  news  that  she  was  wanted  downstairs. 
The  doors  were  about  to  be  opened,  and  it  was  necessary  she 
should  be  at  her  stall.  Yes,  Eve  answered,  she  would  be  down 
in  another  moment.  Still  even  as  she  spoke  she  leant  more 
heavily  on  the  pier-table  behind  her  in  order  that  she  might 
not  fall. 

Hyacinthe  had  drawn  near  to  his  sister:  'You  know,' 
said  he,  *  it's  simply  idiotic  to  quarrel  like  that.  You  would  do 
much  better  to  come  downstairs.' 

But  Gamille  harshly  dismissed  him :  '  Just  ycm  go  off,  and 
take  the  others  with  you.  It's  quite  as  well  that  they 
shouldn't  be  about  our  ears.' 

Hyacinthe  glanced  at  his  mother,  like  one  who  knew  the 
truth  and  considered  the  whole  affair  ridiculous.  And  then, 
vexed  at  seeing  her  so  deficient  in  energy  in  dealing  with 
that  little  pest  his  sister,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
leaving  them  to  their  foUy,  conducted  the  others  away.    One 
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could  hear  fiosemonde  laughing  as  she  went  off  belcw,  while 
the  General,  desoending  tike  stairs  with  Madame  Fonsdgue, 
began  to  tell  her  another  story.  However,  at  the  moment 
when  the  mother  and  daughter  at  last  &noied  themselves 
i^ne  once  more,  other  voices  reached  their  ears,  those  of 
Duvillard  and  Fonsdgue,  who  were  still  near  at  hand.  The 
Baron  from  his  room  might  well  overhear  the  dispute. 

Eve  felt  that  she  ought  to  have  gone  off.  But  she  had  lacked 
the  strength  to  do  so ;  it  had  been  a  sheer  impossibility  for  her 
afber  those  words  which  had  smote  her  like  a  buffet  amidst 
her  distress  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  lover. 

<  Gerard  cannot  marry  you,'  dbe  said,  '  he  does  not  love 
you.' 

'  He  does.' 

'  You  fancy  it  because  he  has  good-naturedljjr  shown  some 
kindness  to  you,  on  seeing  others  pay  you  such  httle  attention. 
But  he  does  not  love  you.' 

'  He  does.  He  loves  me  first  because  I'm  not  such  a  fool 
as  many  others  are,  and  particularly  because  I'm  young.' 

This  was  a  fresh  wound  for  the  Jbaroness ;  one  inflicted  with 
mocking  cruelty  in  which  rang  out  all  the  daughter's  triumphant 
delight  at  seeing  her  mother's  beauty  at  last  ripening  and 
waning.  '  Ah  t  my  poor  mamma,  you  no  longer  know  what 
it  is  to  be  young.  If  I'm  not  beautiful,  at  all  events  I'm  young ; 
my  eyes  are  clear  and  my  lips  are  fresh.  And  my  hair's  so  long 
too,  and  I've  so  much  of  it  that  it  would  suffice  to  gown  me 
if  I  chose.  Tou  see,  one's  never  ugly  when  one's  young. 
Whereas,  my  poor  mamma,  everything  is  ended  when  one 
gets  old.  It's  all  very  well  for  a  woman  to  have  been  beauti- 
ful, and  to  strive  to  keep  so,  but  in  reality  there's  only  ruin 
left,  and  shame,  and  disgust.' 

She  spoke  those  words  in  such  a  sharp,  ferocious  voice 
that  each  of  them  entered  her  mother's  heart  like  a  knife. 
Tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  woman,  again  stricken 
in  her  bleeding  wound.  Ah!  it  was  true,  she  remained 
without  weapons  against  youth.  And  all  her  anguish  came 
from  the  consciousness  tnat  she  was  growing  old,  from  the 
feeling  that  love  was  departing  from  her  now  that  like  a  fruit 
she  had  ripened  and  fallen  from  the  tree. 

'  But  u^rard's  mother  will  never  let  him  marry  you,'  she 
said. 

*  He  will  prevail  on  her,  that's  his  concern.  I've  a  dowry 
of  Iwo  millions,  and  two  ndlliona  can  settle  many  things.' 
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'  Do  you  now  want  to  libel  him,  and  say  thai  he's  maoying 
you  for  your  money  ?  * 

'  No,  indeed  t  Gerard's  a  very  nice  and  honeet  fellow. 
He  loves  me  and  he's  marrying  me  for  myselL  But,  after 
all,  he  isn't  rieh,  he  still  has  no  assured  position,  although  he's 
thirty-six ;  and  there  may  well  be  some  advantage  in  a  wife 
who  brings  you  wealth  as  weQ  as  happiness.  For,  you  hear, 
mamma,  it's  happiness  I'm  bringing  him,  real  happiness, 
love  that's  shared  and  is  certain  of  the  future.' 

(hioe  again  their  faces  drew  dose  together.  The  hatofnl 
scene,  interrupted  by  sounds  around  ihem,  postponed,  and 
then  resumed,  was  dragging  on,  becoming  a  perfect  drama 
full  of  murderous  violence,  alliiough  they  never  shouted, 
but  spoke  the  whole  time  in  low  and  gasping  voices.  Neither 
gave  way  to  the  other,  though  at  every  moment  they  were 
hable  to  some  surprise ;  for  as  all  the  doors  were  open,  the 
servants  might  come  in,  and  moreover  the  Baron's  voice  still 
rang  out  gaoly,  close  at  hand. 

*  He  loves  you,  he  loves  you ' — continued  Eve.  *  That's 
what  you  say.    But  ^  pever  told  you  so.' 

'  He  has  told  me  so  twenty  times,  he  repeats  it  every  time 
that  we  are  alone  together  \ ' 

*  yes,  just  as  one  says  it  to  a  little  girl  by  way  of  amusing 
her.     But  he  has  never  told  you  that  he  meant  to  marry 

you.* 

'  He  told  it  me  the  last  time  he  came.  And  it's  settled. 
I'm  simply  waiting  for  him  to  get  his  mother's  consent  and 
make  his  formal  offer.' 

<  You  lie,  you  lie,  you  wretohed  girl  I  You  simply  want 
to  make  me  suffer,  and  you  lie,  you  lie  I ' 

Eve's  grief  at  last  burst  forth  in  that  cry  of  protest.  She 
no  longer  knew  that  she  was  a  mother,  and  was  speaking  to 
her  daughter.  The  woman,  the  amorosa^  alone  remained  in 
her,  outraged  and  exasperated  by  a  rivaL  And  with  a  sob 
she  confessed  the  truth :  *  It  is  I  he  loves  I  Only  the  last 
time  I  spoke  to  him,  he  swore  to  me — you  hear  me  ? — he 
iiwore  upon  his  honour  that  he  did  not  love  you,  and  that  he 
would  never  marry  you  ! ' 

A  faint,  sharp  laugh  came  from  Oamille.  Then,  witn  an 
air  of  derisive  compassion,  she  replied :  '  Ah  !  my  poor 
mamma,  you  really  make  me  sorry  for  you  1  What  a  child 
you  are  I  Yes,  resJly,  you  are  the  child,  not  I.  What  I  you 
who  ought  to  have  so  much  experience,  you  still  allow  your- 
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self  to  be  duped  by  a  man's  protests  I  That  one  really  has 
no  malice ;  and,  indeed,  that's  why  he  swears  whatever  you 
want  him  to  swear,  just  to  please  and  quiet  you,  for  at  heart 
he's  a  little  bit  of  a  coward.' 

*  You  lie,  you  lie  I ' 

'  But  just  think  matters  over.  If  he  no  longer  comes 
here,  if  he  didn't  come  to  lunch  this  morning,  it  is  simply 
because  he's  had  enough  of  you.  He  has  left  you  for  good, 
just  have  the  courage  to  realise  ii  Of  course  he's  still  polite 
and  amiable,  because  he's  a  well-bred  man,  and  doesn't  know 
how  to  break  off.    The  fia,ct  is  that  he  takes  pity  on  you.' 

*  You  lie,  you  lie ! ' 

'  Well,  question  him  then.  Have  a  frank  explanation  with 
him.  Ask  him  his  intentions  in  a  friendly  way.  And  then 
show  some  good-nature  yourself,  and  realise  that  if  you  care 
for  him  you  ought  to  give  him  me  at  once  in  his  own  interest. 
Give  him  back  his  Uberty,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  I'm  the 
one  he  loves.' 

'  You  lie,  you  lie !  You  wretched  child,  you  only  want  to 
torture  and  kill  me  I ' 

Then,  in  her  fury  and  distress,  Eve  remembered  that  she  was 
the  mother,  and  that  it  was  for  her  to  chastise  that  unworthy 
daughter.  There  was  no  stick  near  her,  but  from  a  basket  of 
the  yellow  roses,  whose  powerful  scent  intoxicated  both  of 
them,  she  plucked  a  handful  of  blooms,  with  long  and  spiny 
stalks,  and  smote  Gamille  across  the  face.  A  drop  of  blood 
appeared  on  the  girl's  left  temple,  near  her  eyelid. 

But  she  sprang  forward,  flushed  and  maddened  by  this 
correction,  with  her  hand  raised,  and  readv  to  strike  back. 
*  Take  care,  mother  1  I  swear  I*d  beat  you  like  a  gipsy  1  And 
now  just  put  this  into  your  head :  I  mean  to  marry  Gerard, 
and  I  will ;  and  I'll  take  him  from  you,  even  if  I  have  to 
raise  a  scandal,  should  you  refuse  to  give  him  to  me  with 
good  grace.' 

Eve,  after  her  one  act  of  angry  vigour,  had  sunk  into  an 
armchair,  overcome,  distracted.  And  all  the  horror  of 
quarrels,  which  sprang  from  her  egotistical  desire  to  be  ham)y, 
caressed,  flattered,  and  adored,  was  returning  to  her.  But 
Camille,  still  threatening,  still  unsatiated,  showed  her  heart 
as  it  really  was,  her  stem,  black,  unforgiving  heart,  in- 
toxicated with  cruelty.  There  came  a  moment  of  supreme 
silence,  while  Duvillard's  gay  voice  again  rang  out  in  the 
adjoining  room. 
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The  moiher  was  gently  weeping,  when  Hyacinthe,  coming 
upstairs  at  a  mn,  swept  into  the  httle  «a2cm.  He  looked  at 
the  two  women,  and  made  a  gesture  of  indulgent  contempt. 
'  Kh,  \  you're  no  doubt  satisfied  now  1    But  what  did  I  tell 

Sou  ?    It  would  have  been  much  better  for  you  to  have  come 
ownstairs  at  once  I    Everybody  is  asking  for  you.    It's  all 
idiotic.    I've  come  to  fetch  you.' 

Eve  and  Oamille  would  not  yet  have  followed  him, 
perhaps,  if  Duvillard  and  Fonsdgue  nad  not  at  that  moment 
come  out  of  the  former's  room.  Having  finished  their  cigars 
they  also  spoke  of  going  downstairs.  And  Eve  had  to  rise 
and  smile  and  show  dry  eyes,  while  Oamille,  standing  before 
a  looking-glass,  arranged  her  hair,  and  stanched  the  little 
drop  of  blood  that  had  gathered  on  her  temple,  with  her 
handkerchief. 

There  was  already  quite  a  number  of  people  below,  in  the 
three  huge  saloons  adorned  with  tapestry  and  plants.  The 
stalls  had  been  draped  with  red  silk,  which  set  a  gay,  bright 
glow  around  the  goods.  And  no  ordinary  bazaar  could  have 
put  forth  such  a  show,  for  there  was  something  of  everything 
among  the  articles  of  a  thousand  different  kinds,  from  sketches 
by  recognised  masters,  and  the  autographs  of  famous  writers, 
down  to  socks,  pins,  and  combs.  The  haphazard  way  in  which 
things  were  laid  out  was  in  itself  an  attraction;  and,  in 
addition,  there  was  a  buffet,  where  the  whitest  of  beautiful 
hands  poured  out  champagne,  and  two  lotteries,  one  for  an 
organ  and  another  for  a  pony-drawn  village  cart,  the  tickets 
for  which  were  sold  by  a  bevy  of  charming  girls,  who  had 
scattered  through  the  throng.  As  Duvillard  had  expected, 
however,  the  great  success  of  the  bazaar  lay  in  the  delightful 
little  shiver  which  the  beautiful  ladies  experienced  as  they 
passed  through  the  entrance  where  the  bomb  had  exploded. 
The  rougher  repairing  work  was  finished,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  had  been  doctored,  in  part  reconstructed.  However, 
the  painters  had  not  yet  come,  and  here  and  there  white  patches 
of  stone  and  plaster  work  showed  like  fresh  scars  left  by  all 
the  terrible  gashes.  It  vras  with  mingled  anxiety  and  rapture, 
that  pretty  heads  emerged  from  the  carriages  which,  arriving 
in  a  contmuous  stream,  made  the  flagstones  of  the  court 
re-echo.  In  the  three  saloons,  beside  the  stalls,  there  was 
no  end  to  the  lively  chatter :  *  Ah !  my  dear,  did  you  see 
all  those  marks?  How  frightful  I  The  whole  house  was 
almost  blown  up.   And  to  tmnk  it  might  begin  again  while 
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we  are  here  I  One  really  needs  some  ooorage  to  oome,  bat 
then,  that  asylum  is  such  a  deserving  institution,  and  money 
is  badly  wanted  to  buHd  a  new  win^.  And  besides,  those 
monsters  will  see  that  we  are  not  fr^;htened,  whatever  they 
do/ 

When  the  Baroness  at  last  oame  down  to  her  staQ  with 
Oamille  she  found  the  saleswomen  feverishly  at  work  abeady 
under  the  direction  of  Princess  Bosemonde,  who  on  ocoasiona 
of  this  kind  evinced  the  greatest  cunning  and  rapacity,  robbing 
her  customers  in  the  most  impudent  fashion.  '  Ah  I  here  you 
are,'  she  exclaimed.  ^  Beware  of  a  number  of  higglers  who 
"have  come  to  secure  bargains.  I  know  them  1  They  watch 
for  their  opportunities,  turn  everything  topsy-turvy  and  wait 
for  us  to  lose  our  heads  and  forget  prices,  so  as  to  pay  even 
less  than  they  would  in  a  real  shop.  But  I'll  get  good  prices 
from  them,  you  shall  see  I ' 

At  this.  Eve,  who  for  her  own  part  was  a  most  incapable 
saleswoman,  had  to  laugh  with  the  others.  And  in  a  gentle 
voice  she  made  a  pretence  of  addressing  certain  recommenda- 
tions to  Gamille,  who  listened  with  a  smiling  and  most  submis- 
sive air.  In  point  of  fact  the  wretched  mother  was  sinking  with 
emotion,  particularly  at  the  thought  that  she  would  have  to 
remain  there  till  seven  o'clock,  and  suffer  in  secret  before  all 
those  people,  without  possibility  of  relief.  And  thus  it  was 
almost  like  a  respite  when  she  suddenly  perceived  Abb6 
Froment  sitting  and  waiting  for  her  on  a  settee,  covered  with 
red  velvet,  near  her  stalL  Her  legs  were  failing  her,  so  she 
took  a  place  beside  him. 

'You  received  my  letter  then,  Monsieur  I'Abb^.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  come,  for  I  have  some  good  news  to  give 
you,  and  wished  to  leave  you  the  pleasure  of  imparting  it  to 
your  protSgif  that  man  Laveuve,  whom  you  so  warmly 
recommended  to  me.  Every  formality  has  now  been  fulfilled, 
and  you  can  bring  him  to  the  Asylum  to-morrow.' 

Pierre  gazed  at  her  in  stupefaction.  '  Laveuve  ?  Why,  he 
>s  dead  I ' 

In  her  turn  she  became  astonished.  '  What,  dead  t  But 
you  never  informed  me  of  it  I  If  I  told  you  of  all.the  trouble 
that  has  been  taken,  of  all  that  had  to  be  undone  and  done 
again,  and  the  discussions,  and  the  papers  and  the  writing  I 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  is  dead  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  yes,  he  is  dead.    He  has  been  dead  a  month.' 

*  Dead  a  month  I    Well,  we  eould  not  know,  you  yourself 
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gave  us  no  .sign  of  Kfe.   Ah  I  goodheavenfl !  what  a  wony  tliat 
he  should  be  dead«    We  iSiiaU  now  be  obliged  to  undo  eiveij- 

Ihing  again  I ' 

'  He  is  dead,  madame.  It  ifl  true  that  I  ou^t  to  have 
informed  jon  of  it.  But  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact— ha  if 
dead.' 

Dead  1  that  word  which  kept  on  zetnming,  the  thought  too 
that  for  a  month  past  she  had  been  busying  herself  for  a  corpMi 
quite  froze  her,  brought  her  to  Ihe  very  depths  of  deiBqpair  tike 
an  omen  of  the  cold  death  into  which  she  herself  must  soon 
descend,  in  the  shroud  of  her  last  passion.  And,  meantime, 
Pierre,  despite  himself,  smiled  bitt^ly  at  the  atrocious  irony 
of  it  all.  Ah  I  that  l^e  and  halting  Gharity,  which  proffBrs 
help  when  men  are  dead  t 

The  priest  still  lingered  on  the  settee  when  the  Baroness 
rose.  She  had  seen  magistrate  Amadien  hurriedly  enter,  as  if 
he  wished  just  to  show  himself,  purchase  some  tnfle  or  other 
and  then  return  to  the  Palace  of  Justice.  However,  he  was 
also  perceived  by  little  Massot,  the  '  Globe '  reporter,  who  was 
prowling  round  the  stalls,  and  who  at  once  bore  down  upon 
him,  eager  for  information.  And  he  hemmed  him  in  and 
forthwith  interviewed  him  respecting  the  affair  of  that 
mechanician  Salvat,  who  was  accused  of  having  deposited  the 
bomb  at  the  entrance  of  the  house.  Was  this  simply  an 
invention  of  the  police,  as  some  newspapers  pretended  ?  Or 
was  it  really  correct?  And  if  so  would  Salvat  soon  be 
arrested  ?  In  self-defence  Amadieu  answered  correctly  enough 
that  the  affair  did  not  as  yet  concern  him ;  and  would  oiQy 
come  within  his  attributions  if  Sfdvat  should  be  arrested  and 
the  investigation  placed  in  his  hands.  At  the  same  time, 
the  air  of  pomposity  and  shrewdness  which  the  magistrate 
assumed  suggested  that  he  already  knew  everything  to  the 
smallest  details,  and  that,  had  he  chosen,  he  could  have 
promised  some  great  events  for  the  morrow.  A  circle  of 
ladies  had  gathered  round  \\vrey  as  he  spoke  ;  quite  a  number 
of  prettjr  women,  feverish  with  curiosity,  jostling  one 
another  m  their  eagerness  to  hear  that  brigand  tale  which 
sent  a  little  shiver  coursing  under  their  skins.  However, 
Amadieu  managed  to  dip  off  after  paying  Bosemonde  twenty 
francs  for  a  cigarette  case,  which  was  perhaps  worth  thirty 
sous. 

Massot,  on  recognising  Pierre,  came  up  to  shake  hands 
with  him.    'Don't  you  agree  witti  me.  Monsieur  TAbbA, 
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that  Salvat  mnst  be  a  long  way  off  by  now  if  he*8  got  good 
legs  ?    Ah  I  the  police  will  always  make  me  langh  1  * 

However,  Bosemonde  brought  Hyacinthe  ap  to  the 
journalist.  '  Monsieur  Massot/  said  she, '  you  who  go  every- 
where, I  want  yon  to  be  judge.  That  Ohamber  of  Horrors 
at  Montmartre,  ttiat  tavern  where  Legras  sings  the  "  Flowers 
of  the  Pavement "  ' 

<  Oh  I  a  delightful  spot,  madame,*  interrupted  Massot,  'I 
wouldn't  take  even  a  gendarme  there.' 

'  No,  don't  jest,  Monsieur  Massot,  I'm  talking  seriously. 
Isn't  it  quite  allowable  for  a  respeotable  woman  to  go  there 
when  she's  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  ? '  And,  without 
allowing  the  journalist  time  to  answer  her  she  turned  to- 
wards Hyacinuie:  'There I  you  see  that  Monsieur  Massot 
doesn't  say  no  I  You've  got  to  take  me  there  this  evening, 
it's  sworn,  it's  sworn.' 

Then  she  darted  away  to  sell  a  packet  of  pins  to  an  old 
lady,  while  the  young  man  contented  himself  with  remarking  in 
the  voice  of  one  who  has  no  illusions  left :  '  She's  quite 
idiotic  with  her  Chamber  of  Horrors  I ' 

Massot  philosophically  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  was 
only  natural  that  a  woman  shoidd  want  to  amuse  herself. 
And  when  Hyacinthe  had  gone  off,  passing  with  perverse 
contempt  beside  the  lovely  girls  who  were  selling  lottery 
tickets,  the  journalist  ventured  to  murmur :'  All  the  same, 
it  would  do  that  youngster  good  if  a  woman  were  to  take  him 
in  hand.' 

Then,  again  addressing  Pierre,  he  resumed :  '  Why  here 
comes  Duthil  1  What  did  Sagnier  mean  this  morning  by 
saying  that  Duthil  would  sleep  at  Mazas  to-night  ? ' 

In  a  great  hurry  apparently,  and  all  smiles,  Duthil  was 
cleaving  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  order  to  join  Duvillard 
and  FonsSgue,  who  still  stood  talking  near  tne  Baroness's 
stall.  And  he  waved  his  hand  to  them  in  a  victorious  way, 
to  imply  that  he  had  succeeded  in  the  delicate  mission  en- 
trusted to  him.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  bold  manoeuvre 
to  hasten  Silviane's  admission  to  the  Gom6die  Fran^aise. 
The  idea  had  occurred  to  her  of  making  the  Baron  give  a 
dinner  at  the  Gaf6  Anglais  in  order  that  she  might  meet  at  it 
an  influentiaJ  critic,  who,  according  to  her  statements,  would 
compel  the  authorities  to  throw  the  doors  wide  open  for  her  aa 
soon  as  he  should  know  her.  It  did  not  seem  easy,  howeveri 
to  secure  the  critic's  presence,  as  he  was  noted  for  his  stem 
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and  gromblmg  disposition.  And,  indeed,  aft^  afirsixepnlfiey 
Duthjl  had  for  throe  days  past  been  obliged  to  exert  ail  his 

Etwers  of  diplomacy,  and  bring  even  the  remotest  iwflwAwi^ 
to  play.    Bat  he  was  radiant  now,  for  he  bad  oonqoered. 

'  It's  for  this  evening,  m^  dear  Baron,  at  haJf-past  Beven,' 
he  exolaimed.  '  Ah  1  dash  it  all,  I've  had  more  faouble  than 
I  should  have  had  to  secure  a  concession  vote  1 '  llien  he 
langhed  with  the  pretty  impudence  of  a  man  of  pleasure, 
whom  political  conscientiousness  did  not  trouble.  And,  indeed, 
his  allusion  to  the  fresh  denundationa  of  the  'Yoix  da 
Peuple '  hugely  amused  him. 

'  Don't  jest,'  muttered  Fonsigue,  who  for  his  part  wished 
to  divert  hunself  by  frightening  the  young  deputy.  '  Things 
are  going  very  badly  I ' 

Duthil  turned  pale,  and  a  vision  of  the  police  and  Mazaa 
rose  before  his  eyes.  In  this  wise  abject  terror  came  over 
him  from  time  to  time.  However,  with  his  lack  of  all  moral 
sense,  he  soon  felt  reassured  and  began  to  laugh.  'Oh I' 
he  retorted  gaily,  winking  towards  DuviUard, '  the  governor's 
there  to  pilot  the  barque  1 ' 

The  Baron,  who  was  extremely  pleased,  had  pressed  his 
hands,  thanked  him,  and  called  him  an  oblig^g  fellow. 
And  now  turning  towards  Fonsdgue  he  exclumed:  'I  say, 

Jou  must  make  one  of  us  this  evening.  Oh  1  it's  necessaiy. 
want  something  imposing  round  Silviane.    Duthil  will 

represent  the  Glumiber,  you  journalism,  and  I  finance * 

But  he  suddenly  paused  on  seeing  Gerard,  who,  with  a 
somewhat  grave  expression,  was  leisurely  picking  his  way 
through  the  sea  of  skirts.  '  Gerard,  my  friend,'  exclaimed 
the  Baron  after  beckoning  to  him, '  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
service.'  And  forthwith  he  told  him  what  was  in  question ; 
how  the  influential  critic  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  attend 
a  dinner  which  would  decide  Silviane's  future ;  and  how  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  her  Mends  to  rally  round  her. 

'But  I  can't,'  the  young  man  answered  in  embarrass- 
ment. '  I  have  to  dine  at  home  with  my  mother,  who  was 
rather  poorly  this  morning.' 

'Oh!  a  sensible  woman  like  your  mother  will  readily 
understand  that  there  are  matters  of  exceptional  importance. 
Go  home  and  excuse  yourself.  TeU  her  some  story,  tell  her 
that  a  friend's  happmess  is  in  question.'  And  as  Gerard 
began  to  weiJcen,  DuviUard  added :  '  The  fact  is  that  I  really 
want  you,  my  dear  fellow;  I  must  have  a  society  man. 
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Society,  yon  know,  is  a  ^at  force  in  theatrical  matters ;  and 
if  Silviane  has  society  with  her,  her  triumph  is  certain.' 

Gerard  promised,  and  then  chatted  for  a  moment  with  his 
nncle,  General  de  Bozonnet,  who  was  quite  enlivened  hy  that 
throng  of  women,  among  whom  he  had  been  carried  iiither 
and  thither  like  an  old  rudderless  ship.  After  acknowledging 
the  amiability  with  which  Madame  FonsSgue  had  listened  to 
his  stories,  by  purchasing  an  autograph  of  Monseigneur 
Martha  from  her  for  a  hundred  firancs,  he  had  quite  lost  him- 
self amid  the  bevy  of  girls  who  had  passed  Imn  on,  one  to 
another.  And  now,  on  his  return  from  them,  he  had  his 
hands  full  of  lottery  ticAcats :  'Ah  I  my  fine  fellow,'  said  he, 
'  I  don't  advise  you  to  venture  among  dl  those  young  persons. 
Tou  would  have  to  part  with  your  last  copper.  But,  just 
look  I  there's  Mademoiselle  Gamille  beckoning  to  you  I ' 

Oamille,  indeed,  from  the  moment  she  had  perceived 
Gerard,  had  been  smiling  at  him  and  awaiting  his  approach. 
And  when  their  glances  met  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  her, 
although,  at  the  same  moment,  he  felt  that  Eve's  despairing 
and  entreating  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  The  girl,  who  fully 
realised  that  her  mother  was  watching  her,  at  once  made  a 
marked  display  of  amiability,  profiting  by  the  licence  which 
charitable  fervour  authorised,  to  slip  a  variety  of  little  articles 
into  the  young  man's  pockets,  and  then  place  others  in  his 
hands,  which  she  pressed  within  her  own,  showing  the  while 
all  the  sparkle  of  youth,  and  indulging  in  fresh,  merry 
laughter,  which  quite  tortured  her  rival. 

So  extreme  was  Eve's  suffering,  that  she  wished  to 
intervene  and  part  them.  But  it  so  chanced  that  Pierre 
barred  her  way,  for  he  wished  to  submit  an  idea  to  her  before 
leaving  the  bazaar.  '  Madame,'  said  he,  '  since  that  man 
Laveuve  is  dead,  and  you  have  taken  so  much  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  bed  which  you  now  have  vacant,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  keep  it  vacant  until  I  have  seen  our  venerable 
friend,  Abb6  Rose  ?  I  am  to  see  him  this  evening,  and  he 
knows  so  many  cases  of  want,  and  would  be  so  glad  to  relieve 
one  of  them,  and  bring  you  some  poor  protSgi  of  his.' 

'  Tes,  certainly,'  stammered  the  Baroness, '  I  shall  be  very 
happy — I  will  wait  a  little,  as  you  desire — of  course,  of 
course,  Monsieur  I'Abb^.' 

She  was  trembling  all  over,  she  no  longer  knew  what  she 
was  saying ;  and,  unable  to  conquer  her  passion,  she  turned 
aride  from  the  priest,  unaware  even  that  he  was  still  ttieK} 
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when  G4r&rd,  yielding  to  the  dolorous  entreaty  of  her  ejes, 
at  last  managed  to  escape  from  Camille  and  join  her. 

'  What  a  stranger  yon  are  becoming,  my  friend  1 '  she 
said  aloud,  with  a  forced  smile.     'One  never  aeea  you  now.' 

'  Why,  I  have  been  poorly,'  he  replied,  in  his  amiable 
way.     '  Yes,  I  assure  you  I  ha^e  been  ailing  a  little.' 

He,  ailing  I  She  looked  at  him  with  maternal  Euixietj, 
gnite  upset.  And,  indeed,  however  proud  and  lofty  his  figure, 
his  handsome  regular  face  did  seem  to  her  paler  than  usnal. 
It  was  as  if  the  nobility  of  the  facade  had,  in  some  degree, 
ceased  to  hide  the  irreparable  dilapidation  within.  And  given 
his  real  good.nature,  it  must  have  been  tnie  that  ha  suffered^- 
suffered  by  reason  of  hia  useleaa,  wasted  life,  on  account  of  all 
the  money  he  cost  his  impoverished  mother,  and  of  the  needs 
that  were  at  last  driving  him  to  marry  that  wealthy  deformed 
girl,  whom  at  first  he  had  merely  pitied.  And  so  weak  did 
he  aeem  to  Eve,  so  lilie  a  piece  of  wreckage  tossed  hither  and 
thither  by  a  tempest,  that,  at  the  risk  of  being  overheard  by 
the  throng,  she  let  her  heart  Sow  forth  in  a  low  bat  ardent, 
entreating  murmur :  '  If  you  suffer,  ah  1  whftt  sufferings  are 
mine  I — Gerard  we  mast  see  one  another,  I  will  have  it  so.' 

'  No,  I  beg  you,  let  as  wait,'  he  stammered  in  embarrass- 
ment. 

'  It  must  be,  Gerard ;  Camillo  has  told  me  your  plana. 
YoQ  cannot  refuse  to  see  me.     I  insist  on  it.' 

He  made  yet  another  attempt  to  escape  the  cruel  explana- 
tion. '  But  it's  impossible  at  the  osual  place,' he  answered 
quivering.     '  The  address  is  known.' 

'  Then  to-morrow,  at  four  o'clock,  at  that  little  restaurant 
in  the  Bois  where  we  have  met  before.' 

He  had  to  promise,  and  tlioy  parted.  Camille  bad  just 
tnmed  her  head  and  was  looking  at  them.  Moreover,  quite 
a  number  of  women  had  besieged  the  stall ;  and  the  Baroness 
began  to  attend  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  ripe  and  nonchalant 
goddess,  whUe  Gerard  rejoined  Duvillard,  Fousigue  and 
Duthil,  who  were  quite  excited  at  the  prospect  of  their  ^ 
dinner  that  evening. 

Pierre  had  heard  a  part  of  the  conversation  between 
Gerard  and  the  Baroness.  Be  knew  what  skeletons  the  house 
concealed,  what  pj.jsiological  and  moral  torture  and  wretched- 
ness lay  beneatli  all  the  dazzling  wealth  and  power.  There 
was  here  an  envenomed,  bleeding  sore,  ever  spreading,  a 
eaocer  eating  into  father,  mother,  daughter,  and  roq,  who  one 
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and  all  had  thrown  social  bonds  aside*  However,  the  priest 
made  his  way  out  of  the  zahnst  half  stifling  amidst  the 
throng  of  lady-purchasers  who  were  making  quite  a  triumph 
of  the  bazaar.  And  yonder,  in  the  depths  of  the  gloom  he 
could  picture  Salvat  running  and  running  on  till  he  dis- 
appeajred  from  sight ;  while  the  corpse  of  Laveuve  seemed  to 
him  like  a  buffet  of  atrocious  irony  dealt  to  noisy  and  delu- 
fiiye  charity. 
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How  delightful  was  the  quietude  of  the  little  ground  floor 
overlooking  a  strip  of  garden  in  the  Bue  Oortot,  where 
good  Abb6  Bose  resided  I  Hereabouts  there  was  not  even  a 
rumble  of  wheels,  or  an  echo  of  the  panting  breath  of  Paris, 
which  one  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  height  of  Mont- 
martre.  The  deep  silence  and  sleepy  peacefulness  were 
suggestive  of  some  distant  provincial  town. 

Seven  o'clock  had  struck,  the  dusk  had  gathered  slowly, 
and  Pierre  was  in  the  humble  dining-room,  waiting  for  the 
^mm6-(Ze-m^na^6  to  place  the  soup  upon  the  table.  Abbi 
Kose,  anxious  at  having  seen  so  little  of  him  for  a  month 
past,  had  written  asking  him  to  come  to  dinner,  in'order  that 
they  might  have  a  quiet  chat  concerning  their  affairs.  From 
time  to  time  Pierre  still  gave  his  friend  money  for  charitable 
purposes ;  in  fact,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  asylum  in  the 
Bue  de  Oharonne,  they  had  had  accounts  together,  which 
they  periodically  settled.  So  that  evening  after  dinner  they 
were  to  talk  of  it  all,  and  see  if  they  could  not  do  even 
more  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  The  good  old  priest  was 
quite  radiant  at  the  thought  of  the  peaceful  evening 
which  he  was  about  to  spend  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
his  beloved  poor ;  for  therein  lay  his  only  amusement,  the 
sole  pleasure  to  which  he  persistently  and  passionately  re- 
turned, in  spite  of  all  the  worries  tiiat  his  inconsiderate 
charity  had  already  so  often  brought  him. 

Glad  to  be  able  to  procure  his  friend  this  pleasure,  Pierre, 
on  his  side,  grew  calmer,  and  found  relief  and  momentary 
repose  in  sharing  the  other's  simple  repast  and  yielding  to  all 
the  kindliness  around  him,  far  from  lus  usual  worries.    He 
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remembQEed  the  TMsant  bed  at  flie  Asylum,  idiieh  Baroness 
Dirallaid  had  promised  to  keep  in  leserre  ontil  he  should 
have  asked  AbM  Bose  if  he  knew  of  any  case  of  destitution 
particulady  worthy  of  interest ;  and  so  before  sitting  down 
to  table  he  s^ke  of  the  matter. 

'  Destitution  worthy  of  interest  I '  replied  Abbi  Bose* 
'ah  I  my  dear  child,  every  case  is  worthy  of  interest.  And 
when  it's  a  question  of  old  toilers  without  work  the  only 
trouble  is  that  of  selection,  the  anguish  of  choosing  one  and 
leaving  so  many  others  in  distress.'  Nevertheless,  painful 
though  his  scruples  were,  he  strove  to  think  and  come  to  some 
decision.  *I  know  the  case  which  will  suit  you,'  he  said  at 
last.  'It's  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  suffering  and 
wretchedness ;  and,  so  humble  a  one,  too — an  old  carpenter 
of  seventy-five,  who  has  been  living  on  public  charity  during 
the  eight  or  ten  years  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  work. 
I  don't  Imow  his  name,  everybody  calls  him  ''  the  big  Old'un.*' 
There  are  times  when  he  does  not  come  to  my  Saturday 
distributions  for  weeks  together.  We  shall  have  to  look  for 
him  at  once.  I  think  that  he  sleeps  at  the  Night  Befuge  in 
the  Bue  d'Orsel  when  lack  of  room  there  doesn't  force  him 
to  spend  tiie  night  crouching  behind  some  palings.  Shall  we 
go  down  the  Bue  d'Orsel  this  evening  ? ' 

Abb6  Bose's  eyes  beamed  brightly  as  he  spoke,  for  this 
proposal  of  his  signified  a  great  debauch,  we  tasting  of 
forbidden  firuit.  He  had  been  reproached  so  often  and  so 
roughly  with  his  visits  to  those  who  had  fallen  to  the  deepest 
want  and  misery,  that  in  spite  of  his  overflowing,  apostoUo 
compassion,  he  now  scarcely  dared  to^go  near  them.  However, 
he  continued:  'Is  it  agreed,  my  child?  Only  this  once? 
Besides,  it  is  our  only  means  of  finding  the'  big  Old'un.  You 
won't  have  to  stop  with  me  later  than  eleven.  And  I  should 
BO  like  to  show  you  all  that  1  You  will  see  what  terrible 
Bufferings  there  arel  And  perhaps  we  mav  be  fortunate 
enough  to  relieve  some  poor  creature  or  other. 

Pierre  smiled  at  the  juvenile  ardour  displaved  by  this  old 
man  with  snowy  hair.  *It's  agreed,  my  dear  Abb6,'  he 
responded, '  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  spend  my  whole  evening 
witii  you,  for  I  feel  it  will  do  me  good  to  follow  you  once  more 
on  one  of  those  rambles  which  used  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
grief  and  joy.' 

At  this  moment  the  servant  brought  in  the  sou]9 ;  however, 
fust  as  the  two  priests  were  taking  tbcir  seats  a  discreet  ring 
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was  heard,  and  when  Abb^  Bose  learnt  that  the  visitor  was  a 
neighbour,  Madame  Mathis,  who  had  come  for  an  answer,  he 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  shown  in. 

'  This  poor  woman,' he  explained  to  Pierre,  'needed  an 
advance  of  ten  francs  to  get  a  mattress  out  of  pawn  ;  and  I 
didn't  have  the  money  by  me  at  the  time.  But  Fve  since  pro- 
cured it.  She  lives  in  the  house,  you  know,  in  silent  poverty, 
on  so  small  an  income  that  it  hardly  keeps  her  in  bread.' 

'But  hasn't  she  a  big  son  of  twenty?'  asked  Pierre, 
suddenly  remembering  the  young  man  he  had  seen  at 
Salvat's. 

'  Yes,  yes.  Her  parents,  I  believe,  were  rich  people  in  the 
provinces.  I've  been  told  that  she  married  a  music  master, 
who  gave  her  lessons,  at  Nantes  ;  and  who  ran  away  with  her 
and  brought  her  to  Paris,  where  he  died.  It  was  quite  a 
doleful  love-story.  By  selling  the  furniture  and  realising 
every  little  thing  she  possessed,  she  scraped  together  an 
income  of  about  two  thousand  francs  a  year,  with  which  she 
was  able  to  send  her  son  to  college  and  live  decently  herself. 
But  a  fresh  blow  fell  on  her ;  she  lost  the  greater  part  of  her 
little  fortune,  which  was  invested  in  doubtM  securities.  So 
now  her  income  amounts  at  the  utmost  to  eight  hundred 
francs;  two  hundred  of  which  she  has  to  expend  in  rent. 
For  all  her  other  wants  she  has  to  be  content  with  fifty  francs 
a  month.  About  eighteen  months  ago  her  son  left  her  so  as 
not  to  be  a  burden  on  her,  and  he  is  trying  to  earn  his  living 
somewhere,  but  without  success,  I  believe.' 

Madame  Mathis,  a  short,  dark  woman,  with  a  sad,  gentle, 
retiring  face,  came  in.  Invariably  clad  in  the  same  black 
gown,  she  showed  all  the  anxious  timidity  of  a  poor  creature 
whom  the  storms  of  life  perpetually  assailed.  When  Abb6 
Bose  had  handed  her  the  ten  francs  discreetly  wrapped  in 
paper,  she  blushed  and  thanked  him,  promising  to  pay  him 
back  as  soon  as  she  received  her  month's  money,  for  she  was 
not  a  beggar  and  did  not  wish  to  encroach  on  the  share  of 
those  who  starved. 

'  And  your  son,  Victor,  has  he  found  any  ranployment  ? ' 
asked  the  old  priest. 

She  hesitated,  ignorant  as  she  was  of  what  her  son  might 
be  doing,  for  nowadays  she  did  not  see  him  for  weeks  together. 
And  finally,  she  contented  herself  with  answering :  '  He  has 
a  good  heart,  he  is  very  fond  of  me.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  we  should  have  been  ruined  before  he  eould  enter  th8 
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feeole  Normale.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  prepare  forthe 
examinatiou.  But  at  the  Lyc6e  he  was  such  a  diligent  and 
inteUigent  pupil  I ' 

'  You  lost  your  husband  when  your  eon  was  len  years  old, 
did  Tou  Dot  ? '  said  Abb^  Rose, 

At  ihis  she  blushed  again,  thinking  that  her  huabaud'.s 
story  wa9  known  to  the  two  priests.  '  Yes,  my  poor  hufiband 
neyer  had  any  luck,'  she  said.  '  Hie  difficultiea  embittt^Fed 
and  excited  his  mind,  and  hs  died  in  prison.  He  waa  sent 
there  through  a  disturbance  at  a  pubho  meeting,  when  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  wound  a  pohce  officer.  He  had  also 
fought  at  the  time  of  the  Commune.  And  yet  he  was  a  very 
gentle  man  and  extremely  fond  of  me.' 

Teara  had  risen  to  her  eyes;  and  Abbfi  Bose,  much 
touched,  dismissed  her  :  '  WeU,  let  ua  hope  that  your  son  will 
give  you  satiafaction,  and  be  able  to  repay  you  for  all  you  have 
done  for  him,' 

With  a  gesture  of  infinite  sorrow,  Madame  Mathis 
discreetly  withdrew.  She  was  qnite  ignorant  of  her  sou's 
doings,  but  fate  had  pursued  her  so  relentlessly  that  she  ever 
trembled. 

'  I  don't  think  that  the  poor  woman  haa  much  to  expect 
from  her  son,'  said  Pierre,  when  she  had  gone,  'I  only  saw 
him  once,  but  the  gleam  in  bia  eyea  was  as  harsh  and 
trenchant  as  that  of  a  knife.' 

'Do  you  think  so?'  the  old  priest  exclaimed,  with  hia 
kindly  Tiawela,     '  Well,  he  aeemod  to  me  very  polite,  perh 
a  trifle  eager  to  enjoy  life  ;  but,  then,  all  the  young  folks 
impatient  nowadays.     Come,  let  us  sit  down  to  table,  for  the 
80up  will  be  cold.' 

Almost  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  other  aide  of  Paris, 
night  had  in  like  fashion  slowly  fallen  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Countess  de  Quinsac,  on  the  dismal,  silent  ground-floor 
of  an  old  mansion  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  The  Countess 
was  there,  alone  with  her  faithful  friend,  the  Marijuis  de 
Morigny,  she  on  one  aide,  and  he  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chimney-piece,  where  the  last  embers  of  the  wood  fire  were 
dying  out.  The  servant  had  not  yet  brought  the  lamp,  and 
the  Counteas  refrained  from  ringing,  finding  some  relief  from 
her  anxiety  in  the  faUing  darkness,  which  hid  from  view  all 
the  onconfessed  thoughts  that  she  was  afraid  vha  might  show 
on  her  weary  face.    And  it  was  only  now,  before  that  dim 
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hearth,  and  in  that  black  room,  where  never  a  sound  of  wheels 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  slumberous  past,  that  she  dared  to 
speak. 

'  YeSy  my  friend/  she  said,  *  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
Gerard's  health.  You  will  see  him  yourself,  for  he  promised 
to  come  home  early  and  dine  with  me.  Oh  1  I'm  well  aware 
that  he  looks  big  and  strong ;  but  to  know  him  properly  one 
must  have  nursed  and  watched  him  as  I  have  done  I  What 
trouble  I  had  to  rear  him  1  In  reality  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
any  petty  ailment.  His  slightest  complaint  becomes  serious 
illness.   And  the  life  he  leads  does  not  conduce  to  good  health.' 

She  paused  and  sighed,  hesitating  to  carry  her  confession 
further. 

<  He  leads  the  life  he  can,'  slowly  responded  the  Marquis 
de  Morigny,  of  whose  delicate  profile,  and  proud,  yet  loving 
bearing,  little  could  be  seen  in  the  gloom.  *  As  he  was  unable 
to  endure  military  life,  and  as  even  the  fatigues  of  diplomacy 
frighten  you,  what  would  you  have  him  do  ?  He  can  only 
live  apart  pending  the  final  collapse,  while  this  abominable 
Bepublic  is  dragging  France  to  the  grave.' 

^  No  doubt,  my  friend.  And  yet  it  is  just  that  idle  life 
which  frightens  me.  He  is  losing  in  it  all  that  was  good  and 
healthy  in  him.  I  don't  refer  merely  to  the  liaisons  which 
we  have  had  to  tolerate.  The  last  one,  which  I  found  so 
much  difficulty  in  countenancing  at  the  outset,  so  contrary 
did  it  seem  to  all  my  ideas  and  beliefs,  has  since  seemed  to 
me  to  exercise  almost  a  good  influence.  Only  he  is  now 
entering  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  can  he  continue  living  in 
this  fashion  without  object  or  duties  9  If  he  is  ailing  it  is 
perhaps  precisely  because  he  does  nothing,  holds  no  position, 
and  serves  no  purpose.'  Her  voice  again  quavered.  'And 
then,  my  friend,  since  you  force  me  to  tell  you  everything,  I  must 
own  that  I  am  not  in  good  health  myself.  I  have  had  several 
fainting  fits  of  late,  and  have  consulted  a  doctor.  The  truth 
iS|  that  I  may  go  off  at  any  moment.' 

With  a  quiver,  Morigny  leant  forward  in  the  still  deepen- 
ing gloom,  and  tried  to  take  hold  of  her  hands.  'You! 
what,  am  I  to  lose  you,  my  last  affection  I '  he  faltered, '  I 
who  have  seen  the  old  world  I  belong  to  crumble  awav,  I 
who  only  live  in  the  hope  that  you  at  all  events  will  still  be 
here  to  close  my  eyes  I ' 

But  she  begged  him  not  to  increase  her  grief :  '  No,  no, 
don't  take  my  hands,  don't  kiss  them  I    Bemain  there  in  tha 
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shade,  where  I  can  scarcely  see  yon*  •  •  •  We  have  loved  one 
another  so  long  without  aught  to  cause  shame  ox  regret ;  and 
that  will  prove  our  strength — our  divine  strengtti— till  we 
reach  the  grave.  •  •  •  And  if  you  were  to  touch  me,  if  I  were 
to  feel  you  too  near  me  I  could  not  finish,  for  I  have  not 
done  so  yet.' 

As  soon  as  he  had  relapsed  into  silence  and  immobility, 
she  continued :  '  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  Gerard  would  not 
even  find  here  the  little  fortune  which  he  still  fimdes  is  in 
my  hands.  The  dear  child  has  often  cost  me  Luge  sums  of 
monev  without  apparently  being  conscious  of  it.  I  ought  to 
have  Deen  more  severe,  more  prudent.  But  what  would  yon 
have  ?  Buin  is  at  hajid,  I  have  always  been  too  weak  a 
mother.  And  do  you  now  understand  in  what  ang-uish  I  live  ? 
I  ever  have  the  tiiought  that  if  I  die  Odrard  will  not  even 
possess  enough  to  live  on,  for  he  is  incapable  of  effecting  the 
miracle  which  I  renew  each  day,  in  order  to  keep  the  house 
up  on  a  decent  footing.  •  .  •  All  1  I  know  him,  so  supine,  so 
sickly,  in  spite  of  his  proud  bearing,  unable  to  do  anything, 
even  conduct  himself.  And  so  what  will  become  of  him,  wm 
he  not  foU  into  the  most  dire  distress  ? ' 

Then  her  tears  flowed  freely,  har  heart  opened  and  bled, 
for  she  foresaw  what  must  happen  after  her  death :  the 
coUapse  of  her  race  and  of  a  whole  world  in  the  person  of  that 
big  child.  And  the  Marquis,  still  motionless  but  distracted, 
feeling  that  he  had  no  title  to  ofi^  his  own  fortune,  suddenly 
understood  her,  foresaw  in  what  disgrace  this  fresh  disaster 
would  culminate. 

*  Ahl  my  poor  friend  I  *  he  said  at  last  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  revolt  and  grief.  '  80  jrou  have  agreed  to  thatmarriage 
— ^yes,  that  abominable  marriage  with  that  woman's  dau^ter  I 
Yet  you  swore  it  should  never  be !  You  would  rather  witness 
the  collapse  of  everything,  you  said.  And  now  you  are 
consenting,  I  can  &el  it  I ' 

She  ^1  wept  on  in  that  black,  rilent  drawing-room  before 
the  chimney-piece  where  the  fire  had  died  out.  Did  not 
Gerard's  marriage  to  Camille  mean  a  happy  ending  for  herself, 
a  certainty  of  leaving  her  son  wealthy,  loved,  and  seated^  at 
the  banquet  of  life?  However,  a  last  foeling  of  rebelUon 
arose  within  her.  '  No,  no,'  die  exclaimed, '  I  don't  consent,  I 
swear  to  you  l^t  I  don't  consent  as  yet.  I  am  fighting  with 
my  whole  strength,  waging  an  incessant  battle,  the  tortuire  o| 
which  you  cannot  imagine.' 
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Then,  in  all  einoerity,  she  foresaw  the  likelihood  of  defeat. 
'If  I  should  some  day  give  way,  my  friend,  at  all  events 
believe  that  I  feel,  as  fully  as  you  do,  how  abominable  such  a 
marriage  must  be.  It  will  be  the  end  of  our  race  and  our 
honour ! * 

This  cry  profoundly  stirred  the  Marquis,  and  he  was  unable 
to  add  a  word.  Haughty  and  uncompromising  Catholic  and 
Boyalist  that  he  was,  he,  on  his  side  also,  expected  nothing  but 
the  supreme  collapse.  .Yet  how  heart-rending  was  the 
thought  that  this  noble  woman,  so  dearly  and  so  purdy  loved, 
would  prove  one  of  the  victims  of  the  catastrophe  1  And 
in  the  shrouding  gloom  he  found  courage  to  kneel  before 
her,  take  her  hand,  and  kiss  it. 

Just  as  the  servant  was  at  last  bringing  a  lighted  lamp 
Gerard  made  his  appearance.  The  past-century  charm  of  the 
old  Louis  XVI.  drawing-room,  with  its  pale  woodwork,  again 
became  apparent  in  the  soft  light.  In  order  that  his  mother 
might  not  be  over-saddened  by  his  failure  to  dine  with  her 
that  evening  the  young  man  had  put  on  an  air  of  brisk 
gaiety ;  and  when  he  had  explained  that  some  friends  were 
waiting  for  him,  she  at  once  released  him  from  his  promise, 
happy  as  she  felt  at  seeing  him  so  melrry. 

*  &o,  go,  my  dear  boy,  said  she,  *  l^alf  mind  you  do  not  tire 
yourself  too  much.  ...  I  am  going  to  keep  Morigny ;  and  the 
General  and  Larombidre  are  coming  at  nine  o'clock.  So  be 
easy,  I  shall  have  someone  with  me,  to  keep  me  from  fretting 
and  feeling  lonely.' 

In  this  wise  Gerard  after  sitting  down  for  a  moment  and 
chatting  with  the  Marquis  was  able  to  slip  away,  dress  and 
betake  himself  to  the  Caf6  Anglais. 

When  he  reached  it  women  in  fur  cloaks  were  already 
climbing  the  stairs,  fashionable  and  merry  parties  were  filling 
the  private  rooms,  the  electric  lights  shone  brilliantly,  and 
the  walls  vibrated  with  the  stir  of  feverish  pleasure  and 
debauchery.  In  the  room  which  Baron  DuviUard  had 
engaged  the  young  man  found  an  extraordinary  display,  the 
most  superb  flowers,  and  a  profusion  of  plate  and  crystal  as 
for  a  royal  gala.  The  pomp  with  which  the  six  covers  were 
laid  called  forth  a  smile ;  while  the  bill  of  fare  and  the 
wine-list  promised  marvels,  all  the  rarest  and  most  expensive 
things  that  could  be  selected. 

*  It's  stylish,  isn't  it  ? '  exclaimed  Silviane,  who  was  already 
there  with  DuviUard,  Fons^gue  and  Duthil.     *  I  just  wanted 
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to  make  your  influential  critic  open  his  eyes  a  little  1  When 
one  treats  a  journalist  to  such  a  dinner  as  this,  he  has  got  to 
be  amiable,  hasn't  he  ? ' 

In  her  desire  to  conquer  it  had  occurred  to  the  young 
woman  to  array  herself  in  the  most  amazing  fashion.  Her 
gown  of  yellow  satin,  covered  with  old  Alen9on  lace,  was  cut 
low  at  the  neck ;  and  she  had  put  on  all  her  diamonds,  a 
necklace,  a  diadem,  shoulder-knots,  bracelets  and  rings. 
With  her  candid,  girlish  face,  she  looked  like  some  Virgin  in 
a  missal,  a  Queen- Virgin,  laden  with  the  offerings  of  all 
Christendom. 

*  Well,  well,  you  look  so  pretty,'  said  Gerard,  who  sometimes 
jested  with  her,  <  that  I  think  it  will  do  all  the  same.' 

*  Ah  1  *  she  replied  with  equanimity.  *  You  consider  me  a 
bit  vulgar,  I  see.  Your  opinion  is  that  a  simple  little  dinner 
and  a  modest  gown  would  have  shown  better  taste.  But 
ah !  my  dear  fellow,  you  don't  know  the  way  to  get  round 
men  I ' 

Duvillard  signified  his  approval,  for  he  was  delighted  to 
be  able  to  show  her  in  all  her  glory,  adorned  like  an  idol. 
Fons^gue,  for  his  part,  talked  of  diamonds,  saying  that  they 
were  now  doubtful  investments,  as  the  day  when  they  would 
become  articles  of  current  manufacture  was  fast  approaching, 
thanks  to  the  electrical  furnace  and  other  inventions.  Mean- 
time Duthil,  with  an  air  of  ecstasy  and  the  dainty  gestures  of 
a  lady's  maid,  hovered  around  the  young  woman,  either 
smoothing  a  rebellious  bow  or  arranging  some  fold  of  her 
lace. 

*  But  I  say,'  resumed  Silviane,  'your  critic  seems  to  be  an 
ill-bred  man,  for  he's  keeping  us  waiting.' 

Indeed,  the  critic  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  and 
while  apologising,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  at  half -past  nine,  for  he  was  absolutely  com- 

felled  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  a  little  theatre  in  the  Rue 
igalle.  He  was  a  big  fellow  of  fifty  with  broad  shoulders 
and  a  full,  bearded  face.  His  most  disagreeable  character- 
istio  was  the  narrow  dogmatic  pedantry  which  he  had 
acquired  at  the  iScole  Normale,  and  had  never  since  been 
able  to  shake  off.  All  his  herculean  efforts  to  be  sceptical 
and  fiivolous,  and  the  twenty  years  he  had  spent  in  Paris 
mingling  with  every  section  of  society,  had  failed  to  rid  him 
of  it.  Magister  he  was,  and  magister  he  remained,  even  in 
his  most  strenuous  flights  of  imagination  and  audacity.    From 
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the  moment  of  his  arrival  he  tried  to  show  himself  enraptured 
with  Silviane.  Naturally  enough,  he  already  knew  her  by 
sight,  and  had  even  criticised  her  on  one  occasion  in  five  ot 
six  contemptuous  lines.  However,  the  sight  of  her  there, 
in  full  beauty,  clad  like  a  queen,  and  presented  by  four  in- 
fluential protectors,  filled  him  with  emotion;  and  he  was 
struck  with  the  idea  that  nothing  would  be  more  Parisian  and 
less  pedantic  than  to  assert  she  had  some  talent  and  give  her 
his  support. 

They  had  seated  themselves  at  table,  and  the  repast 
proved  a  magnificent  one,  the  service  ever  prompt  and  assidu- 
ous, an  attendant  being  allotted  to  each  dmer.  While 
the  flowers  scattered  perfume  through  the  room,  and  the 
plate  and  crystal  glittered  on  the  finowy  cloth,  an  abundance 
of  delicious  and  unexpected  dishes  was  handed  round — a 
sturgeon  from  Bussia,  prohibited  game,  truffles  as  big  as  eggs, 
and  hothouse  fruit  as  full  of  flavour  as  if  it  were  naturally 
matured.  It  was  money  flung  out  of  window,  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  wasting  more  than  other  people,  and  eating  what 
they  could  not  procure.  The  influential  critic,  though 
he  displayed  the  ease  of  a  man  accustomed  to  every  sort  of 
festivity,  really  felt  astonished  at  it  all,  and  became  servile, 
promising  his  support,  and  pledging  himself  far  more  than  he 
really  wished  to.  Moreover,  he  showed  himself  very  gay, 
found  some  witty  remarks  to  repeat,  and  even  some  rathes 
ribald  jests.  But  when  the  champagne  appeared  after  the 
roast  and  the  grand  burgundies,  his  over-excitement  brought 
him  back  perforce  to  his  real  nature.  The  conversation  had 
now  turned  on  Comeille's  'Polyeucte'  and  the  part  of 
'  Pauline,'  in  which  Silviane  wished  to  make  her  d&hut  at  the 
Gomddie  Fran9aise.  This  extraordinary  caprice,  which  had 
quite  revolted  the  influential  critic  a  week  previously,  now 
seemed  to  him  simply  a  bold  enterprise  in  which  the  young 
woman  might  even  prove  victorious  if  she  consented  to  listen 
to  his  advice.  And,  once  started,  he  delivered  quite  a  lecture 
on  the  part,  boldly  asserting  that  no  actress  had  ever  yet 
understood  it  properly,  for  at  the  outset  Pauline  was  simply 
a  well-meaning  little  bourgeoise,  and  the  beauty  of  her  con- 
version at  the  finish  arose  from  the  working  of  a  miracle,  a 
stroke  of  heavenly  grace  which  endowed  her  with  somethmg 
divine.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  Silviane,  who  £rom  the 
first  lines  regarded  Pauline  as  the  ideal  heroine  of  some 
symbolical  legend.    However,  as  the  critic  talked  on  and  oni 
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Bhe  had  to  feign  approval ;  and  he  was  delighted  at  finding 
her  so  heantiful  and  docile  beneath  his  ferrule.  At  last,  as 
ten  o'clock  was  striking,  he  rose  and  tore  out  of  the  hot  and 
reeking  room  in  order  to  attend  to  his  work. 

'  Ah  1  my  dears,'  cried  Silviane,  '  he's  a  nice  bore  is  that 
critic  of  yours  I  What  a  fool  he  is  with  his  idea  of  Pauline 
being  a  little  bourgeaise  I  I  would  have  given  him  a  fine 
dressing  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  I  have  some  need  of 
him.  Ah  I  no,  it's  too  idiotic  I  Pour  me  out  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, I  want  something  to  set  me  right  after  all  that  I ' 

The  ftte  then  took  quite  an  intimate  turn  between  the 
four  men  who  remained  and  that  bare-armed,  bare-breasted 
girl,  covered  with  diamonds.  From  the  neighbouring 
passages  and  rooms  came  bursts  of  laughter  and  sounds  of 
kissing,  all  the  stir  and  mirth  of  the  debauchery  now  filling 
the  house ;  while  beneath  the  windows  torrents  of  vehicles 
and  pedeskians  streamed  along  the  Boulevards  where  reigned 
the  wild  fever  of  pleasure  and  harlotry. 

'No,  don't  open  it,  or  I  shall  catch  cold  I'  resumed 
Silviane,  addressing  |FonsSgue  as  he  stepped  towards  the 
window.  *  Are  you  so  very  warm  then  ?  I'm  just  comfort- 
able. •  .  •  But,  Duvillard,  my  good  fellow,  please  order  some 
more  champagne.  It's  Wonderful  what  a  thirst  your  critic  has 
given  me  1 ' 

Amidst  the  blinding  glare  of  the  lamps  and  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  and  wines,  one  almost  stifled  in  the  room.  And 
Silviane  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  for  a  spree,  a 
desire  to  tipple  and  amuse  herself  in  some  vulgar  fashion,  as 
in  her  bygone  days.  A  few  glasses  of  champagne  brought 
her  to  full  pitch,  and  she  showed  the  boldest  and  giddiest 
gaiety.  The  others,  who  had  never  before  seen  her  so  lively. 
Began  on  their  side  to  feel  much  amused.  As  FonsSgue  was 
obliged  to  go  to  his  office  she  embraced  him  'like  a  daughter,' 
as  she  expressed  it.  ^  However,  on  remaining  alone  with  the 
others  she  indulged  in  great  freedom  of  speech,  which  became 
more  and  more  marked  as  her  intoxication  increased.  And 
to  the  class  of  men  with  whom  she  consorted  her  great 
attraction,  as  she  was  well  aware,  lay  in  the  circumstance 
that  with  her  virginal  countenance  and  her  air  of  ideal  purity 
was  coupled  the  most  monstrous  perversity  ever  displayed  by 
any  shameless  woman.  Despite  her  innocent  blue  eyes  and 
ULy-like  candour,  she  would  give  rein,  particularly  when 
■he  was  drunk,  to  the  most  diabolical  of  fancies. 
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Duvillard  let  her  drink  on,  but  she  gaessed  his  thoughts, 
like  she  guessed  those  of  the  others,  and  simply  smiled  while 
concocting  impossible  stories  and  descanting  femtastically  in 
the  language  of  the  gutter.  And  seeing  her  there  in  her 
dazzling  gown  fit  for  a  queenly  virgin,  and  hearing  her  pour 
forth  the  vilest  words,  they  thought  her  most  wonderfully  droll. 
However,  when  she  had  drunk  as  much  champagne  as  she 
cared  for  and  was  half  crazy,  a  novel  idea  suddenly  occurred 
to  her. 

'  I  say,  my  children,'  she  exclaimed, '  we  are  surely  not 
going  to  stop  here.  It's  so  precious  slow  1  You  shall  take 
me  to  the  Chamber  of  Horrors — eh?  just  to  finish  the 
evening.  I  want  to  hear  Legras  sing  "  La  Ohemise,"  chat 
song  which  all  Paris  is  running  to  hear  him  sing.' 

But  Duvillard  indignantly  rebelled :  '  Oh  !  no,'  said  he ; 
'most  certainly  not.  It's  a  vile  song  and  I'll  never  take  you 
to  such  an  abominable  place.' 

However,  she  did  not  appear  to  hear  him.  She  had 
already  staggered  to  her  feet  and  was  arranging  her  hair 
before  a  looMng-glass.  '  I  used  to  live  at  Montmartre,'  she 
said, '  and  it'U  amuse  me  to  go  back  there.  And,  besides, 
I  want  to  find  out  if  this  Legras  is  a  Legras  that  I  knew, 
oh  1  ever  so  long  ago !  Come,  up  you  get,  and  let  us 
be  off  r 

'  But  my  dear  girl,'  pleaded  Duvillard, '  we  can't  take  ;|^oa 
into  that  den  dressed  as  you  are !  Just  fancy  your  entering 
that  place  in  a  low-necked  gown  and  covered  with  diamonds  I 
Why  everyone  would  jeer  at  us  1  Gome,  Gerard,  just  tell  her 
to  be  a  little  reasonable.' 

G6rard,  equally  offended  by  the  idea  of  such  a  freak,  was 
quite  willing  to  intervene.  But  she  closed  his  mouth  witJi 
her  gloved  hand  and  repeated  with  the  gay  obstinacy  jf 
intoxication :  '  Pooh,  it  will  be  all  the  more  amusing  if 
they  do  jeer  at  us !  Come,  let  us  be  off,  let  us  be  off, 
quick  1 ' 

Thereupon,  Duthil  who  had  been  listening  with  a  smile 
and  the  air  of  a  man  of  pleasure  whom  nothing  astonifiies  or 
displeases,  gallantly  took  her  part.  '  But,  my  dear  Baron, 
everybody  goes  to  tne  Chamber  of  Horrors,'  said  he,  *  Why 
I  myself  have  taken  the  noblest  ladies  there,  and  precisely  to 
hear  that  song  of  Legras,  which  is  no  worse  than  anything 
else.' 

'  Ah !  you  hear  what  Duthil  says  I '  cried  Silviane.    '  He'f 
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a  depnty,  he  is,  and  he  n^ouldn't  go  there  if  he  thought  it 
would  compromise  his  honorability  I  * 

Then,  as  Duvillard  still  struggled  on  in  despair  at  the 
idea  of  exhibiting  himself  with  her  in  such  a  scandalous 
place,  she  became  all  the  merrier :  '  Well,  my  dear  felloWi 
please  yourself.  I  don't  need  you.  You  and  Gerard  can  go 
home  if  you  like.  But  I'm  going  to  Montmartre  with 
DuthiL    You'll  take  charge  of  me,  won't  you,  Duthil,  eh  ? ' 

However,  the  Baron  was  in  no  wise  disposed  to  let  the 
evening  finish  in  that  fashion.  The  mere  idea  of  it  gave  him 
a  shock,  and  he  had  to  resign  himself  to  the  girl's  stubborn 
caprice.  The  only  consolation  he  could  think  of  was  to 
secure  Gerard's  presence,  for  the  young  man,  with  some 
lingering  sense  of  decorum  still  obstinately  refused  to  make 
one  of  the  party.  So  the  Baron  took  his  hands  and  detained 
him,  repeating  in  urgent  tones  that  he  begged  him  to  come 
as  an  essential  mark  of  friendship.  And  at  last  the  wife's 
lover  and  daughter's  sister  had  to  give  way  to  the  man  who 
was  the  former's  husband  and  the  latter's  father. 

Silviane  was  immensely  amused  by  it  all,  and,  indiscreetly 
thee-ing  and  thou-ing  Gerard,  suggested  that  he  at  least  owed 
the  Baron  some  little  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

DuviUard  pretended  not  to  hear  her.  He  was  listening  to 
Duthil,  who  told  him  that  there  was  a  sort  of  box  in  a  comer 
of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  in  which  one  could  in  some 
measure  conceal  oneself.  And  then,  as  Silviane's  carriage — 
a  large  closed  landau,  whose  coachman,  a  sturdy  handsome 
fellow,  sat  waiting  impassively  on  his  box — was  down  below, 
they  started  off. 

The  Chamber  of  Horrors  was  installed  in  premises  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Bochechouart,  formerly  occupied  by  a  caf6 
whose  proprietor  had  become  bankrupt.*  It  was  a  suffocating 
place,  narrow,  irregular,  with  all  sorts  of  twists,  turns,  and 
secluded  nooks,  and  a  low  and  smoky  ceiling.  And  nothing 
could  have  been  more  rudimentary  than  its  decorations.  The 
walls  had  simply  been  placarded  with  posters  of  violent  hues, 

*  Those  who  know  Paris  will  identify  the  site  selected  by  M.  Zola  aa 
that  where  *  Colonel  *  Lisbonne  of  the  Commune  installed  his  den  the 
*Bagne  *  some  years  ago.  However,  such  places  as  the 'Chamber  of 
Horrors '  nowadays  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmartre,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  whilst  they  are  frequented  by  certain  classes  of 
Frenchmen  they  owe  much  of  their  snooess  in  a  pecuniary  sense  to  the 
patronage  of  foreigners.  Among  the  latter,  Englishmen  are  particularly 
eonipicuous. — 2V£»n«. 


Bome  of  the  crudest  character,  showmg  the  barest  of  female 
figures.  Behind  a  piano  at  one  end  there  was  a  little  plat- 
form reached  by  a  curtained  doorway.  For  the  rest,  one 
simply  found  a  number  of  bare  wooden  forms  set  along- 
side the  veriest  pot-house  tables,  on  which  the  glasses 
containing  various  beverages  left  round  and  sticky  marks. 
There  was  no  luxury,  no  artistic  feature,  no  cleanliness  even. 
Olobeless  gas  burners  flared  freely,  heating  a  dense  mist 
compounded  of  tobacco  smoke  and  human  breath.  Per- 
spiring, apoplectical  feices  could  be  perceived  through  this 
veil,  and  an  acrid  odour  increased  the  intoxication  of  the 
assembly,  which  excited  itself  with  louder  and  louder 
shouts  at  each  fresh  song.  It  had  been  sufficient  for  an 
enterprising  fellow  to  set  up  these  boards,  bring  out 
Legras,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  girls,  make  him  sing 
his  frantic  and  abominable  songs,  and  in  two  or  three 
evenings  overwhelming  success  had  come,  all  Paris  being 
enticed  and  flocking  to  the  place,  which  for  ten  years  or  so 
had  failed  to  pay  as  a  mere  oaf6,  where  bv  way  of  amuse- 
ment petty  cits  had  been  simply  allowed  uieir  daily  games 
at  dominoes. 

And  the  change  had  been  caused  bv  the  passion  for  filth, 
the  irresistible  attraction  exercised  oy  all  that  brought 
shame  and  disgust.  The  Paris  of  enjoyment,  the  hour^ 
geoisie  which  held  all  wealth  and  power,  which  would 
relinquish  nought  of  either,  though  it  was  surfeited  and 
gradually  wearying  of  both,  simply  hastened  to  the  place  in 
order  that  obscenity  and  insult  might  be  flung  in  its  face. 
Hypnotised,  as  it  were,  while  staggering  to  its  fall,  it  felt  a 
need  of  being  spat  upon.  And  what  a  frightful  symptom 
there  lay  in  it  all :  those  condemned  ones  rushing  upon  dirt 
of  their  own  accord,  voluntarily  hastening  their  own  decom- 
position by  that  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  vile,  which 
attracted  men,  reputed  to  be  grave  and  upright,  and  lovely 
women  of  the  most  perfect  grace  and  luxury,  to  all  the  beasth- 
ness  of  that  low  den  I 

At  one  of  the  tables  nearest  the  stage  sat  little  Princess 
Bosemonde  de  Ham,  with  wild  eyes  and  quivering  nostrils, 
delighted  as  she  felt  at  now  being  able  to  satisfy  her  curiosity 
regarding  the  depths  of  Paris  me.  Young  Hyacinthe  had 
resigned  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  her,  and  correctly 
buttoned  up  in  his  long  frock-coat,  he  was  indulgent  enough 
to  refrain  from  any  marked  expression  of  boredom.    At  a 
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neighbouring  table  ihey  had  found  a  shadowy  Spaniard  of 
their  acquaintance,  a  so-called  Bourse  jobber,  Bergaz,  who 
had  been  introduced  to  the  Princess  by  Janzen,  ana  usually 
attended  her  entertainments.  They  mtually  knew  nothing 
about  him,  not  even  if  he  really  earned  at  the  Bourse  all  the 
money  which  he  sometimes  spent  so  lavishly,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  dress  with  affected  elegance.  His  slim,  lofty 
figure  was  not  without  a  certain  air  of  distinction,  but  his  red 
lips  spoke  of  strong  passions,  and  his  bright  eyes  were  those 
of  a  beast  of  prey.  That  evening  he  had  two  young  fellows 
with  him,  one  Eossi,  a  short,  swarthy  Italian,  who  had  come 
to  Paris  as  a  painter's  model,  and  had  soon  glided  into  the 
lazy  life  of  certain  disreputable  callings,  and  tbe  other, 
San&ute,  a  bom  Parisian  blackguard,  a  pale,  beardless, 
vicious  and  impudent  stripling  of  La  Chapelle,  whose  long, 
curly  hair  fell  down  upon  either  side  of  his  bony  cheeks. 

'  Oh !  pray  now  I '  feverishly  said  Bosemonde  to  Bergaz ; 
'  as  you  seem  to  know  all  these  horrid  people,  just  show  me 
some  of  the  celebrities.  Aren't  there  some  thieves  and 
murderers  among  them  ? ' 

He  laughed  shrilly,  and  in  a  bantering  way  replied: 
'  But  you  know  these  people  well  enough,  madame.  That 
pretty,  pink,  delicate-looking  woman  over  yonder  is  an 
American  lady,  the  wife  of  a  consul,  whom,  I  believe,  you 
receive  at  your  house.  That  other  on  the  right,  that  tall 
brunette  who  shows  such  queenly  dignity,  is  a  Countess,  whose 
carriage  passes  yours  every  day  in  the  Bois.  And  the  thin 
one  yonder,  whose  eyes  glitter  uke  those  of  a  she- wolf,  is  the 
particular  Mend  of  a  high  ofiScial,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
reputation  of  austerity.' 

But  she  stopped  him,  in  vexation :  '  I  know,  I  know. 
But  the  others,  those  of  the  lower  classes,  those  whom  one 
comes  to  see.' 

Then  she  went  on  asking  questions,  and  seeking  for 
terrifying  and  mysterious  countenances.  At  last,  two  men 
seated  in  a  comer  ended  by  attracting  her  attention ;  one  of  them 
a  very  young  fellow  with  a  pale,  pinched  face,  and  the  other  an 
ageless  individual  who,  besides  being  buttoned  up  to  his  neck 
in  an  old  coat,  had  pulled  his  cap  so  low  over  his  eyes,  that 
one  saw  little  of  his  face  beyond  the  beard  which  frmged  it. 
Before  these  two  stood  a  couple  of  mugs  of  beer,  which  tiiey 
drank  slowly  and  in  silence. 

*  You  are  making  a  great  mistake,  my  dear,'  said  Hya- 
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ointhe  with  a  frank  laugh, '  if  you  are  looking  for  brigands  in 
disguise.  That  poor  fellow  with  the  pale  face,  who  surely 
doesn't  have  food  to  eat  every  day,  was  my  schoolfellow  at 
Condorcet  I  * 

Bergaz  expressed  his  amazement.  '  What  1  you  knew 
Mathis  at  Condorcet  1  After  all,  though,  you're  right,  he  re- 
ceived a  college  education.  Ah  1  and  so  you  know  him.  A 
very  remarkable  young  man  he  is,  though  want  is  throttling 
him.  But,  I  say,  the  other  one,  his  companion,  you  don't 
know  Ifiim  ? ' 

Hyacinthe,  after  looking  at  the  man  with  the  cap-hidden 
face,  was  already  shaking  his  head,  when  Bergaz  suddenly 
gave  him  a  nudge  as  a  signal  to  keep  quiet,  and  by  way  of 
explanation  he  muttered:  'Hush!  Here's  Baphanel.  I've 
been  distrusting  him  for  some  time  past.  Whenever  he 
appears  anywhere,  the  police  are  not  far  off.' 

Baphanel  was  another  of  the  vague,  mysterious  Anarchists 
whom  Janzen  had  presented  to  the  Princess  by  way  of  satisfy- 
ing her  momentary  passion  for  revolutionism.  This  one, 
though  he  was  a  fat,  gay,  little  man,  with  a  doll-like  face  and 
childish  nose,  which  almost  disappeared  between  his  puff^ 
cheeks,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  thorough  desperado ; 
and  at  public  meetings  he  certainly  shouted  for  fire  and 
murder  with  all  his  lungs.  However,  although  he  had 
already  been  compromised  in  various  affairs,  he  had  invariably 
managed  to  save  his  own  bacon,  whilst  his  companions  were 
kept  under  lock  and  key ;  and  this  they  were  now  beginning  to 
think  somewhat  smgular. 

He  at  once  shook  hands  with  the  Princess  in  a  jovial  way, 
took  a  seat  near  her  without  being  invited,  and  forthwith 
denounced  the  dirty  bourgeoisie  which  came  to  wallow 
in  places  of  ill  fame.  Bosemonde  was  delighted,  and  en- 
couraged him,  but  others  near  by  began  to  get  angry,  and 
Bergaz  examined  him  with  his  piercing  eyes,  like  a  man  of 
energy  who  acts,  and  lets  others  talk.  Now  and  then,  too,  he 
exchanged  quick  glances  of  intelligence  with  his  silent 
lieutenants,  Sanfaute  and  Bossi,  who  plainly  belonged  to  him, 
both  body  and  soul.  They  were  the  ones  who  found  their 
profit  in  Anarchy,  practising  it  to  its  logical  conclusions, 
whether  in  crime  or  in  vice. 

.  Meantime,  pending  the  arrival  of  Legras  with  his  *  Flowers 
of  the  Pavement,'  two  female  vocalists  had  followed  one 
another  on  the  stage,  the  first  fat  and  the  seoond  thin,  one 
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raping  Bome  silly  love  songa  with  an  under-current  o{  dirt, 
and  the  other  Bhouting  the  coarsest  of  refrains,  in  a  most 
violent,  fighting  voice.  Bhe  had  just  finished  amidat  a  storm 
of  bravos,  when  the  assembly,  stirred  to  merriment  and  eager 
for  a  laugh,  suddenly  exploded  once  more.  Silviane  was 
entering  the  little  bos  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  When  she  ap- 
peared erect  in  the  full  light,  with  bare  arms  and  shoulders, 
looking  like  a  planet  in  her  gown  of  yellow  eatin  and  her  blazing 
diamonds,  there  arose  a  most  formidable  uproar,  shouts, 
jeers,  Msees,  laughter  and  growls  mingled  with  ferocioaa 
applause.  And  the  scandal  increased,  and  the  vilest  esprea- 
Bions  fiew  about  as  soon  as  Duvillard,  G^ravd  and  Duthil  also 
showed  themselves,  looking  very  serious  and  dignified  with 
their  white  ties  and  spreading  shirt  fronts. 

'  We  told  you  so !  '  muttered  Duvillard,  who  was  much 
annoyed  with  the  affair,  while  Gerard  tried  to  conceal  himself 
in  a  dim  comer.  , 

Bhe,  however,  smiling  and  enchanted,  faced  the  publia,  J 
accepting  the  storm  with  the  candid  bearing  of  a  foolish 
Tirgin,  much  as  one  inhales  the  vivifying  air  of  the  open  when 
it  bears  down  upon  one  in  a  squall.  Ajid,  indeed,  she  herself 
had  sprung  from  the  sphere  before  her,  its  atmosphere  was 
her  native  air. 

'Well,  what  of  it?  "she  said  replying  to  the  Baron  who 
wanted  her  to  sit  down.  '  They  are  merry.  It's  very  ni«. 
Oh  !  I'm  really  amusing  myself  ! ' 

'Why  yes,  it's  very  nice,'  declared  Duthil,  who  in  like 
fashion  set  hhnself  at  his  ease.  '  Silviane  is  right,  people 
naturaUy  like  a  laugh  now  and  then  I ' 

Amidst  the  uproar  which  did  not  cease,  little  Princess 
Rosemonde  rose  enthusiastically  to  get  a  better  view.  '  Why 
it's  your  father  who's  with  that  woman,  Silviane  ; '  she  said  to 
Hyacinthe,  'just  look  at  them  I  Weil,  he  certainly  has  plenty 
of  boanoe  to  show  himself  here  with  her  I ' 

Hyacinthe,  however,  refused  to  look.  It  didn't  interest 
him,  his  father  was  an  idiot,  only  a  child  would  lose  his  head 
over  a  girl  in  that  fashion.  And  with  his  contempt  for 
woman  the  young  man  became  positively  insulting, 

'  Yon  try  my  nerves,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Rosemonda 
as  she  sat  down.    '  You  are  the  child  with  your  silly  ideas 
about  us.    And  aa  for  your  father  he  does  quite  right  to 
love  that  girl.    I  find  her  very  pretty  indeed,  i^uite  adtn-  , 
able  t  ■  ' 
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Then  all  at  once  the  uproar  ceased,  those  who  had  risen 
resumed  their  seats,  and  the  only  sound  was  that  of  the 
feverish  throb  which  coursed  through  the  assembly.  Legras 
had  just  appeared  on  the  platform.  He  was  a  pale  sturdy 
fellow  with  a  round  and  carefully  shaven  face,  stem  eyes, 
and  the  powerful  jaws  of  a  man  who  compels  the  adoration 
of  women  by  terrorising  them.  He  was  not  deficient  in 
talent,  he  sang  true,  and  his  ringing  voice  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinary penetration  and  pathetic  power.  However,  his  success 
was  chiefly  due  to  his  so-called  *  Flowers  of  the  Pavement ' ; 
for  all  the  foulness  and  suffering  of  the  lower  spheres,  the 
whole  abominable  sore  of  the  social  hell  created  by  the  rich, 
shrieked  aloud  in  these  songs  in  words  of  filth  and  fire  and 
blood. 

A  prelude  was  played  on  the  piano,  and  Legras  standing 
there  in  his  velvet  jacket  sang  'La  Chemise,'  the  horrible 
song  which  brought  all  Paris  to  hear  him.  All  the  lust  and 
vice  that  crowd  the  streets  of  the  great  city  appeared  with 
their  filth  and  their  poison ;  and  amid  the  spectacle  of  Woman 
stripped,  degraded,  ill-treated,  dragged  through  the  mire 
and  cast  into  a  cesspool,  there  rang  out  the  crime  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  But  the  scorching  insult  of  it  all  was  less  in 
the  words  themselves  than  in  the  manner  in  which  Legras 
cast  them  in  the  faces  of  the  rich,  the  happy,  the  beautiful 
ladies  who  came  to  listen  to  him.  Under  the  low  ceiling, 
amidst  the  smoke  from  the  pipes,  in  the  blinding  glare  of 
the  gas,  he  sent  his  lines  flying  i^ough  the  assembly  like 
expectorations,  projected  by  a  whirlwind  of  furious  con- 
tempt. And  when  he  had  nnished  there  came  delirium ;  the 
beautiful  ladies  did  not  even  think  of  wiping  away  the 
many  afiEronts  they  had  received  but  applauded  frantically. 
The  whole  assembly  stamped  and  shouted,  and  wallowed,  dis- 
tracted, in  its  ignommy. 

'  Bravo !  bravo  I '  the  little  Princess  repeated  in  her  shrill 
voice.    '  It's  astonishing,  astonishing,  prodigious  1 ' 

And  Silviane,  whose  intoxication  seemed  to  have  increased 
since  she  had  been  there,  in  the  depths  of  that  fiery  furnace, 
made  herself  particularly  conspicuous  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  clapped  her  hands  and  shouted :  '  It's  he,  it's  my 
Legras  1    I  resdly  must  kiss  him,  he's  pleased  me  so  much  1 ' 

Duvillard,  now  fairly  exasperated,  wished  to  take  her  off 
by  force.  But  she  clung  to  the  hand-rest  of  the  box,  and 
shouted  yet  more   loudly,  though   without   any  show   of 
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temper.  It  became  neceasary  to  parley  witli  her.  Yea,  aha 
Tvas  willing  to  go  off  and  let  them  drive  her  home ;  but,  first 
of  all,  she  must  enabrace  Legras,  who  was  an  old  friend  of 
hera.  '  Go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  carriage  ! '  ehe  said,  'I 
will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.' 

Just  as  the  assembly  was  at  last  becoming  calmer,  Bose- 
monde  perceived  that  the  box  was  emptying  ;  and  her  own 
curiosity  being  satisfied,  she  thought  of  prevailing  on 
Hyacinthe  to  see  her  home.  He,  who  had  listened  to  Legras 
in  a  languid  way  without  even  applauding,  was  now  talking 
of  Norway  with  Bergaz,  who  pretended  that  he  had  travelled 
intheNorth.  Oh!  thefiordsl  oh  I  thelce-boundlakesl  oh  I 
the  pore  lily-white,  chaste  coldness  of  the  eternal  winter  I 
It  was  only  amid  such  surroundings,  said  Hyacinthe,  that  ha 
could  understand  woman  and  love,  like  a  kiss  of  the  very 
snow  itseU. 

'  Shall  we  go  off  there  to-morrow  ? '  exclaimed  the  Prin- 
cess with  her  vivacious  effrontery,  '  I'll  shut  up  my  house 
and  slip  the  key  under  the  door.' 

Then  she  added  that  she  was  jesting,  of  course.  But 
Bergaz  knew  her  to  be  quite  capable  of  such  a  freak ;  and  at 
the  idea  that  she  might  shut  up  her  little  mansion  and 
perhaps  leave  it  unprotected  he  exchanged  a  quick  glance 
with  Sanfaute  and  Eossi,  who  still  smiled  in  silence.  Ah  1 
what  an  opportunity  for  a  fine  stroke  I  What  an  opportunity 
to  get  back  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  appro- 
priated by  the  blackguard  bourgeoisie  ! 

Meantime  Eaphanel,  after  applauding  Legras,  was  looking 
all  round  the  place  with  his  little  grey,  sharp  eyes.  And  at 
last  young  Mathis  and  his  companion,  the  ill-clad  individual, 
of  whose  face  only  a  scrap  of  beard  could  be  seen,  attracted 
his  attention.  They  had  neither  laaghed  nor  applauded ; 
they  seemed  to  be  simply  a  couple  of  tired  fellows  who  were 
resting,  and  in  whose  opinion  one  is  best  hidden  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd. 

Then,  all  at  once  Eaphanellturned  towards  Bergaz,  saying ; 
'  That's  surely  little  Mathis  over  yonder.  But  who's  that 
with  him  ? ' 

Bergaz  made  an  evasive  gesture ;  he  did  not  know. 
However,  he  no  longer  took  his  eyes  from  Eaphanel,  And 
he  saw  the  other  feign  indifference  at  what  followed,  and 
finish  his  beer  and  take  his  leave,  with  the  jesting  remark 
that  he  bail  an  appointment  with  a  lady  at  a  neighbouring 
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omnibus  office.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  Bergaz  rose, 
sprang  over  some  of  the  forms  and  jostled  people  in  order  to 
reach  little  Mathis,  in  whose  ear  he  whispered  a  few  words. 
And  the  young  man  at  once  left  his  table,  taking  his  com- 
panion and  pushing  him  outside  through  an  occasional  exit. 
It  was  all  so  rapidly  accomplished  that  none  of  the  general 
public  paid  attention  to  the  flight. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  said  the  Princess  to  Bergaz,  when  he  had 
quietly  resumed  his  seat  between  Rossi  and  San&ute. 

'Ohl  nothing,  I  merely  wished  to  shake  hands  with 
Mathis  as  he  was  going  off.' 

Thereupon  Bosemonde  announced  that  she  meant  to  do 
the  same.  Nevertheless,  she  lingered  a  moment  longer  and 
again  spoke  of  Norway  on  perceiving  that  nothing  could 
impassion  Hyacinthe  except  the  idea  of  the  eternal  snow,  the 
intense,  purifying  cold  of  the  polar  regions.  In  his  poem  on 
the  'End  of  Woman,'  a  composition  of  some  thirty  lines, 
which  he  hoped  he  should  never  finish,  he  thought  of  intro- 
ducing a  forest  of  frozen  pines  by  way  of  final  scene.  How- 
ever, the  Princess  had  risen  and  was  gaily  reverting  to  her 
jest,  declaring  that  she  meant  to  take  him  home  to  drink  a 
cup  of  tea  and  arrange  their  trip  to  the  Pole,  when  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  fell  from  Bergaz,  who,  while  listening, 
had  kept  his  eyes  on  the  doorway. 

'  Mond^sir !  I  was  sure  of  it  1 ' 

There  had  appeared  at  the  entrance  a  short,  sinewy, 
broad-backed  little  man,  about  whose  round  face,  bumpy  fore- 
head and  snub  nose  there  seemed  to  be  much  military  rough- 
ness. One  might  have  thought  him  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  civilian  attire.  He  gazed  over  the  whole  room,  and 
seemed  at  once  dismayed  and  disappointed. 

Bergaz,  however,  wishing  to  account  for  his  exclamation, 
resumed  in  an  easy  way :  *  Ah  I  I  said  there  was  a  smell  of 
the  police  here  !  You  see  that  fellow,  don't  you  ? — he's  a 
detective,  a  very  clever  one,  named  Mond^sir,  who  had  some 
trouble  when  he  was  in  the  army.  Just  look  at  him,  sniffing 
like  a  dog  that  has  lost  scent  I  Well,  well,  my  brave  fellow, 
if  you've  been  told  of  any  game  you  may  look  and  look  for  it, 
the  bird's  flown  already  I ' 

Once  outside,  when  Bosemonde  had  prevailed  on 
Hyacinthe  to  see  her  home,  they  hastened  to  get  into  the 
brougham,  which  was  waiting  for  them,  for  near  at  hand 
th^  perceived  Silviane's  landau,  with  the  majestio  ooaohmaa 
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motioiilesB  on  liis  box,  while  Duvillai-cl,  Gerard,  and  Dnthfl 

still  fltood  waitmg  on  the  kerbstone.  They  had  been  there 
for  nearly  twenty  minutes  already,  in  the  Bemi-darkness  ot 
that  outer  boulevard,  vhere  all  the  vices  of  the  poor  diatrictB 
of  Paris  were  on  the  prowl.  They  were  roughly  jostled  by 
drunkards ;  and  shadowy  women  brushed  against  them  as 
they  went  by  whispering  beneath  the  oaths  and  blows  of 
boliieB.  And  there  were  couples  seeking  the  darkness  under 
the  trees,  and  lingering  on  the  benches  there ;  while  all 
around  were  low  taverns  and  dirty  lodging- houaea,  and  places 
of  ill-fame.  All  the  human  degradation  which  till  break  of 
day  awarma  in  the  black  mud  of  this  part  of  Paris,  enveloped 
the  three  men,  giving  them  the  horrors,  and  yet  neither  the 
Baron  nor  Gerard  nor  Diithil  was  willing  to  go  off.  Each 
hoped  that  he  would  tire  out  the  others,  and  escort  Bilviane 
home  when  she  should  at  last  appear. 

The  Baron  was  the  first  to  grow  impatient,  and  he  suddenly 
g^d  to  the  oofuihman : '  Jules,  go  and  see  why  madame  doesn't 
come.' 

'  But  the  horses,  Monsieur  le  Baron  ?  ' 

'  Oh  I  they  will  be  all  right,  we  are  here." 

A  fine  drizzle  had  begun  to  fall ;  and  the  wait  went  on 
again  as  ii  it  would  never  tinish.  However,  an  unexpected 
meeting  gave  them  momentary  occupation.  A  shadowy 
form,  something  which  seemed  to  be  a  thin,  black-skirted 
woman  brushed  against  them.  And  all  of  a  sudden  they  were 
fiurprised  to  find  it  was  a  priest. 

'  What !  is  it  you.  Monsieur  I'Abb^  Froment  ? '  exclaimed 
Gerard.    *  At  this  time  of  night — and  in  this  part  of  Paris  ? ' 

Thereupon  Pierre,  without  venturing  either  to  express  hia 
own  astonishment  at  finding  them  there  themselves,  or  to  ask 
them  what  they  were  doing,  explained  that  he  had  been 
belated  through  acaompanying  AbbS  Hose  on  a  visit  to  a  night 
refuge.  Ah  I  to  think  of  all  the  fi-ightful  want  which  at  last 
drifted  to  those  pestilential  dormitories  where  the  stench  had 
almost  made  him  faint !  To  think  o(  all  the  weariness  and 
despair  which  there  sank  into  the  slumber  of  utter  prostration, 
Like  that  of  beasts  falling  to  the  ground  to  sleep  o£F  the 
abominations  of  life  I  No  name  could  be  given  to  the 
promiscuity;  poverty  and  suffering  were  there  in  heaps, 
children  and  men,  young  and  old,  beggars  in  sordid  raga 
beside  shamefaced  paupers  in  threadbare  frock-coats,  all  tha 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  daily  Bhipwreoks  of  Paris  life,  all  the 
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laziness  and  vicei  and  ill-luck  and  injustice  which  the  torrent 
rolls  on,  and  throws  off  like  scum.  Borne  slept  as  if  quite 
annihilated)  with  the  faces  of  corpses.  Others,  lying  on  their 
backs  with  mouths  agape,  snored  loudly  as  if  still  venting  the 
plaint  of  their  sorry  life.  And  others  tossed  restlessly,  still 
strugghng  in  their  slumber  against  fatigue  and  cold  and 
hunger,  which  pursued  them  like  nightmares  of  monstrous 
shape.  And  from  all  those  human  beings,  stretched  there 
like  wounded  after  a  battle,  from  all  that  ambulance  of  life 
reeking  with  a  stench  of  rottenness  and  death,  there  ascended 
a  nausea  bom  of  revolt,  the  vengeance-prompting  thought  of 
all  the  happy  chambers  where,  at  that  same  hour,  the  wealthy 
loved  or  rested  in  fine  linen  and  costly  lace.^ 

InvainhadPierreand  Abb6Bose  passed  all  the  poor  wretches 
in  review  while  seeMng  the  big  Old  'un,  the  former  carpenter, 
so  as  to  rescue  him  from  that  cesspool  of  misery,  and  send  him 
to  the  Asylum  on  the  morrow.  He  had  presented  him- 
self at  the  refuge  that  evening,  but  there  was  no  room  left,  for, 
horrible  to  say,  even  the  shelter  of  that  hell  could  only  be 
granted  to  early  comers.  And  so  he  must  now  be  leaning 
against  a  wall,  or  lying  behind  some  palings.  This  had  greatly 
distressed  poor  Abb6  Rose  and  Pierre,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  search  every  dark,  suspicious  comer ;  and  so  the 
former  had  returned  to  the  Hue  Gortot,  while  the  latter  was 
seeking  a  cab  to  convey  him  back  to  Neuill^. 

The  fine  drizzling  rain  was  still  falhng  and  becoming 
almost  icy,  when  Silviane's  coachman,  Jules,  at  last  reap- 
peared and  interrupted  the  priest,  who  was  telling  the  Baron 


1  Even  the  oldest  Paris  night-refuges,  which  ar«  the  outcome  of  privaio 
philanthropy — L'CEuvre  de  THospitaUt^  de  Nuit — ^have  only  been  in 
existence  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Before  that  time,  and  from  the 
period  of  the  great  Bevolution  forward,  there  was  absolutely  noplace,  eithez 
refuge,  asylum,  or  workhouse,  in  the  whole  of  that  great  city  of  wealtii 
and  pleasure,  where  the  houseless  poor  could  crave  a  night's  shelter. 
The  various  royalist,  imperialist,  and  republican  governments  and 
municipalities  of  modem  France  have  often  been  described  as  *  paternal,' 
but  no  governments  and  municipalities  in  the  whole  civilised  world  have 
done  less  for  the  very  poor.  The  official  Poor  Belief  Board — ^L'Assist- 
snce  Publique — has  for  fifty  years  been  a  by-word,  a  mockery,  and  a 
sham,  in  spite  of  its  large  revenue.  And  this  neglect  of  the  very  poor 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  every  French  Bevolution.  Each  of 
these— even  that  of  1870 — ^had  its  purely  economic  side,  though  many 
superficial  historians  are  content  to  ascribe  economic  causes  to  the  one 
Bevolution  of  1789,  and  to  pass  them  by  in  all  other  instanoes. — Tra/n*. 
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and  the  ofheia  how  his  yisii  to  the  refuge  still  made  him 
shudder. 

'Welly  Jules — and  madame?'  asked  Duvillardi  quite 
anxious  at  seeing  the  coaohman  return  alone. 

Impassive  and  respectful,  with  no  other  sign  of  irony  than 
a  slight  inToluntary  twist  of^  the  lips,  Jules  answered: 
'  Madame  sends  word  that  she  is  not  going  home ;  and  she 
places  her  carriage  at  the  gentlemen's  di^sal  if  they  will 
allow  me  to  drive  them  home.' 

This  was  the  last  straw,  and  the  Baron  flew  into  a  passion. 
To  have  allowed  her  to  drag  him  to  that  vile  den,  to  have 
waited  there  hopefidly  so  long,  and  to  be  treated  in  this  feishion 
for  the  sake  of  a  Legras  I  No,  no,  he,  the  Baron,  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  she  should  pay  dearly  for  her  abominable 
conduct  t  Then  he  stopped  a  passing  cab  and  pushed  Gerard 
inside  it,  saying, '  You  can  set  me  down  at  my  door.' 

'  But  she's  left  us  the  carriage  1 '  shouted  Duthil,  who  was 
already  consoled,  and  inwardly  laughed  at  the  termination  of 
it  all.  '  Gome  here,  there's  plenty  of  room  for  three.  No  ? 
you  prefer  the  cab  ?    Well,  just  as  you  like,  you  know.' 

For  his  part  he  gaily  climbed  into  the  landau  and  drove 
off  lounging  on  the  cushions,  while  the  Baron,  in  the  jolting 
old  cab,  vented  his  rage  without  a  word  of  interruption  from 
Gerard,  whose  face  was  hidden  by  the  darkness.  To  think  of 
it  I  that  she,  whom  he  had  overwhelmed  with  gifts,  who  had 
already  cost  him  two  Bullions  of  francs,  should  in  this  fie^hion 
insult  him,  the  master  who  could  dispose  both  of  fortunes  and 
of  men  1  Well,  she  had  chosen  to  do  it,  and  he  was  delivered  1 
Then  DuviUaid  drew  a  long  breath  like  a  man  released  from 
the  galleys. 

For  a  moment  Pierre  watched  the  two  vehicles  go  off; 
then  he  took  his  own  way  under  the  trees,  so  as  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  rain  until  a  vacant  cab  should  pass.  Full 
of  distress  and  battling  thoughts  he  had  begun  to  feel  icy 
cold.  The  whole  monstrous  night  of  Paris,  all  the  de- 
bauchery and  woe  that  sobbed  around  him  made  him  shiver. 
Phantom-like  women  who,  when  young,  had  led  lives  of 
infamy  in  wealth,  and  who  now,  old  and  faded,  led  lives  of 
infamy  in  poverty,  were  still  and  ever  wandering  past  him  in 
search  of  bread,  when  suddenly  a  shadowy  form  grazed  him, 
and  a  voice  murmured  in  his  ear :  '  Warn  your  brother,  the 
police  are  on  Balvat's  track,  he  may  be  arrested  at  any 
moment.' 
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The  shadowy  figure  was  already  going  its  way,  and  as  a 
gas  ray  fell  upon  it,  Pierre  thought  that  he  recognised  the 
pale,  pinched  face  of  Victor  Mathis.  And  at  the  same  timCi 
yonder  in  Abb6  Rose's  peaceful  dining-room,  he  fskucied  he 
could  again  see  the  gentle  countenance  of  Madame  Mathis,  so 
sad  and  so  resigned,  tiving  on  solely  by  the  force  of  the  last  trem- 
bling hope  wMch  she  had  unhappily  set  in  her  son. 
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Albeady  at  eight  o'clock  on  that  holiday-making  mid-Lent 
Thursday,  when  all  the  offices  of  the  Home  Department  were 
empty,  Monferrand,  the  Minister,  sat  alone  in  his  private 
room.  A  single  usher  guarded  his  door,  and  in  the  first 
ante-chamber  there  were  only  a  couple  of  messengers. 

The  Minister  had  experienced,  on  awaking,  the  most  un- 
pleasant of  emotions.  The  '  Yoix  du  Peuple,'  which  on  the 
previous  day  had  revived  the  African  Railway  scandal,  by 
accusing  Barroux  of  having  pocketed  200,000  francs,  had  that 
morning  published  its  long  promised  list  of  the  bribe-taking 
senators  and  deputies.  And  at  the  head  of  this  list 
Monferrand  had  found  his  own  name  set  down  against  a  sum 
of  80,000  francs,  while  Fonsdgue  was  credited  with  50,000. 
Then  a  fifth  of  the  latter  amount  was  said  to  have  been 
Duthil's  share,  and  Ghaigneux  had  contented  himself  with 
the  beggarly  sum  of  8,000  francs — ^the  lowest  price  paid  for 
any  one  vote,  the  cost  of  each  of  the  others  ranging  from 
5  to  20,000. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  was  no  anger  in  Monferrand's 
emotion.  Only  he  had  never  thought  that  Sagnier  would 
carry  his  passion  for  uproar  and  scandal  so  fax  as  to  publish 
this  list — a  page  which  was  said  to  have  been  torn  from  a 
memorandum-book  belonging  to  Duvillard's  agent.  Hunter, 
and  which  was  covered  with  incomprehensible  hieroglyphics 
that  ought  to  have  been  discussed  and  explained,  if,  indeed, 
the  real  truth  was  to  be  arrived  at.  Personally,  Monferrand 
felt  quite  at  ease,  for  he  had  written  nothing,  signed  nothing, 
and  knew  that  one  could  almost  always  extricate  oneself 
from  a  mess    by  dint  of  audacity,  and  denial.    Neverthe- 
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l^ss,  what  a  eommotion  it  would  all  cause  in  the  parliamentary 
duck-pond  1  He  at  once  foresaw  the  inevitable  consequence, 
the  ministry  overthrown  and  swept  away  by  this  fr€«h  whirl- 
wind of  denunciation  and  tittle-tattle.  M^ge  would  renew 
his  interpellation  on  the  morrow,  Yignon  and  his  finezub 
would  at  once  lay  siege  to  the  posts  they  coveted ;  and  he, 
Monferrandy  could  picture  himself  driven  out  of  that 
ministerial  sanctum  where,  for  eight  months  past,  he  had 
been  taking  his  ease,  not  with  any  foolish  vainglory,  but 
with  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  was  in  his  proper  place 
as  a  bom  ruler,  who  believed  he  could  tame  and  lead  the 
multitude. 

Having  thrown  the  newspapers  aside  with  a  disdainful 
gesture,  he  rose  and  stretched  himself,  growling  the  while 
like  a  plagued  lion.  And  then  he  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  spacious  room,  which  showed  all  the  faded  official 
luxury  of  mahogany  furniture  and  green  damask  hangings. 
Stepping  to  and  fro,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he  no 
longer  wore  his  usual  fatherly,  good-natured  air.  He 
appeared  as  he  really  was,  a  bom  wrestler,  short,  but  broad 
shouldered,  with  sensual  mouth,  fleshy  nose,  and  stem  eyes, 
that  all  proclaimed  him  to  be  unscrupulous,  of  iron  will,  and 
fit  for  the  greatest  tasks.  Still,  in  this  case,  in  what  direction 
lay  hid  best  course  ?  Must  he  let  himself  be  dragged  down 
with  Barroux?  Perhaps  his  personal  position  was  not 
absolutely  compromised  ?  And  yet  how  could  he  part 
company  from  the  others,  swim  ashore,  and  save  himself 
while  they  were  being  drowned?  It  was  a  grave  problem, 
and  with  his  frantic  desire  to  retain  power,  he  made 
desperate  endeavours  to  devise  some  suitable  manoeuvre. 

But  he  could  think  of  nothing,  and  began  to  swear  at  the 
Virtuous  fits  of  that  silly  Bepublic,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
rendered  all  government  impossible.  To  think  of  such 
foolish  fiddle-faddle  stopping  a  man  of  his  acumen  and 
strength  !  How  indeed  can  anybody  govern  a  nation  if  he  is 
denied  the  use  of  money,  that  sovereign  means  of  sway? 
Then  he  laughed  bitterly ;  for  the  idea  of  an  idyllic  country 
where  all  great  enterprises  would  be  carried  out  in  an  abso- 
lutely honest  manner  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  absurdity. 
At  last,  however,  unable  as  he  was  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion, it  occurred  to  him  to  confer  with  Baron  Duvillard, 
whom  he  had  long  known,  and  whom  he  regretted  not 
having  seen  sooner  so  as  to  urge  him  to  purchase  Sagnier's 
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silenee.  At  first  he  thought  of  seDcling  the  Baron  a  brief 
note  by  a  messenger ;  but  he  disliked  oommitting  anything 
to  paper,  for  the  veriest  scrap  of  writing  may  prove  dangerous ; 
BO  he  preferred  to  employ  the  telephone  which  had  been 
installed  for  his  private  use  near  his  writing  table. 

'  It  is  Baron  Duvillard  who  is  speaking  to  me  ?  .  •  •  Quite 
so.  It's  I,  the  Minister,  Monsieur  Monferrand.  I  shaU  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  come  to  see  me  at  once.  .  .  .  Quite 
so,  quite  so,  I  will  wait  for  you.' 

Then  again  he  walked  to  and  fro  and  meditated.  That 
fellow  Duvillard  was  as  clever  a  man  as  himself,  and  might  be 
able  to  give  him  an  idea.  For  his  own  part  he  was  still  trying 
to  devise  some  scheme,  when  the  usher  entered  saying  that 
Monsieur  Gascogne,  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Police,  par- 
ticularly wished  to  speak  to  him.  Monferrand's  first  thought 
was  that  the  Prefecture  of  Police  desired  to  know  his  views 
respecting  the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
public  order  that  day ;  for  two  mid-Lent  processions — one  of 
the  Washerwomen  and  the  other  of  the  Students — ^were 
to  march  through  Paris,  whose  streets  would  certainly  be 
crowded. 

<  Show  Monsieur  Gascogne  in,'  he  said. 

A  tall,  slim,  dark  man,  looking  like  an  artisan  in  his 
Sunday  best,  then  stepped  into  the  ministerial  sanctum. 
Fully  acquainted  with  the  under-currents  of  Paris  life,  this 
Chief  of  the  Detective  Force  had  a  cold  dispassionate  nature 
and  a  clear  and  methodical  mind.  Professionalism  sUghtly 
spoilt  him,  however  ;  he  would  have  possessed  more  inteUi- 
gence  if  he  had  not  credited  himself  with  so  much. 

He  began  by  apologising  for  his  superior  the  Prefect,  who 
would  certainly  have  (^ed  in  person  had  he  not  been  suffer- 
ing from  indisposition.  However,  it  was  perhaps  best  that 
he,  Gascogne,  should  acquaint  Monsieur  le  Ministre  with 
the  grave  affair  which  brought  him,  for  he  knew  every 
detail  of  it.    Then  he  revealed  what  the  grave  affair  was. 

'I  believe,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  that  we  at  last  hold 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  in  the  Bue  Godot-de-Mauroy.' 

At  this,  Monferrand,  who  had  been  listening  impatientlyy 
became  quite  impassioned.  The  fruitless  searches  of  the 
police,  the  attacks  and  the  jeers  of  the  newspapers  were  a 
source  of  daily  worry  to  him.  *Ahl — Well  so  much  the 
better  for  you,  Monsieur  Gascogne,'  he  replied  with  brutal 
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frankness  :  'You  would  have  ended  by  losing  your  post.    Tha     ^^ 
man  is  arrested  !  ' 

'  Not  yet,  Monsieur  le  Ministre ;  but  be  cannot  escape, 
and  it  is  mcroly  an  affair  of  a  few  houra.' 

Then  the  Chief  of  the  DetectivG  Fores  told  the  whole 
atory :  how  Detective  Mond^sir  on  being  warned  by  b>  secret 
agent  that  the  Anarchist  Sal  vat  was  in  a  tavern  at  Montmartre, 
had  reached  it  just  as  the  bird  had  flown  ;  then  how  chance  had 
again  set  him  in  presence  of  Salvat  at  a  hundred  paces  or  so 
from  the  tavern,  the  rascal  having  foolishly  loitered  there  to 
watch  the  establishment ;  and  afterwards  how  Salvat  had 
been  stealthily  shadowed  in  the  hope  that  tbey  might  catch 
him  in  his  hiding-place  with  hie  accomplices.  In  fchia 
wise,  he  had  been  tracked  to  the  Porte-MaiUot,  where  reaUs- 
ing,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  pursued  he  had  suddenly  bolted 
into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  was  there  thiit  he  had  been 
hiding  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  drizzle  which 
had  not  ceased  to  fall.  They  had  waited  for  daylight  in  order 
to  organise  a  battue  and  hunt  him  down  like  some  animal, 
whose  weariness  must  necessarily  ensure  capture.  And  so, 
from  one  moment  to  another,  be  would  be  caught. 

'  I  know  the  great  interest  you  take  in  the  arrest,  Monsieur 
le  Ministre,'  added  Gascogne,  'and  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 

Jour  orders.  Detective  Mond^sir  is  over  there,  directing  the 
ant.  He  regrets  that  he  did  not  apprehend  the  man  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Rochechouart ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  idea  of 
following  him  was  a  capital  one,  and  Mond^sir  can  only  be 
reproached  with  having  forgotten  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  his 
calculations.' 

Salvat  arrested !  That  fellow  Salvat  whose  name  had  filled 
the  newapapersfor  three  weeks  past.  Thiswasa  most  fortunate 
stroke  which  would  be  talked  of  far  and  wide  I  In  the  depths 
of  Monferrand's  eyes  one  could  divine  a  world  of  thoughts, 
with  a  sudden  determination  to  turn  this  incident  which 
chance  had  brought  him  to  liis  own  personal  advantage.  In 
his  own  mind  a  Unk  was  already  forming  between  this  arrest 
and  that  African  Railways  interpellation  which  was  likely  to 
overthrow  the  ministry  on  tha  morrow.  The  first  outhnes  of 
a  scheme  already  rose  before  him.  Was  it  not  his  good  star 
that  had  sent  him  what  he  had  been  seelring— a  means  of 
fishing  himself  out  of  the  troubled  waters  of  the  approaching 
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'But  tell  me,  Monsieur  Oascogne,'  said  he,  'are  yon 
quite  sure  that  this  man  Sal  vat  committed  the  crime  ? ' 

'  Oh  1  perfectly  sure,  Monsieur  le  Ministre.  He'll  con- 
fess everything  in  the  cab  before  he  reaches  the  Prefecture.' 

Monferrand  again  walked  to  and  fro  with  a  pensive  air, 
and  ideas  came  to  him  as  he  spoke  on  in  a  slow,  meditative 
fashion.  *  My  orders  I  well,  my  orders,  they  are,  first,  that 
you  must  act  with  the  very  greatest  prudence.  Yes,  don't 
gather  a  mob  of  promenaders  together.  Try  to  arrange 
things  so  that  the  arrest  may  pass  unperceived — ^and  if  you 
secure  a  confession  keep  it  to  yourself,  don't  communicate  it 
to  the  newspapers.  Yes,  I  particularly  recommend  that 
point  to  you,  don't  take  the  newspapers  into  your  confidence 
at  all — ^and  finally,  come  and  tell  me  everything,  and  observe 
secrecy,  absolute  secrecy  with  everybody  else.' 

Gascogne  bowed  and  would  have  withdrawn,  but  Mon- 
ferrand detained  him  to  say  that  not  a  day  passed  without 
his  friend  Monsieur  Lehmann,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  re- 
ceiving letters  from  Anarchists  who  threatened  to  blow  him 
up  with  his  family ;  in  such  wise  that,  although  he  was  by 
no  means  a  coward,  he  wished  his  house  to  be  guarded  by 
plain  clothes  officers.  A  similar  watch  was  already  kept 
upon  the  house  where  investigating  magistrate  Amadieu 
resided.  And  if  the  latter's  life  was  precious,  that  of  Publio 
Prosecutor  Lehmann  was  equally  so,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
political  magistrates,  one  of  those  shrewd  talented  Israelites 
who  make  their  way  in  very  honest  fashion  by  Invariably 
taking  the  part  of  the  Government  in  office. 

Then  Gascogne  in  his  turn  remarked :  '  There  is  also  the 
Barth^s  affair.  Monsieur  le  Ministre. — We  are  still  waiting. 
Are  we  to  arrest  Barthds  at  that  little  house  at  Neuilly  ? ' 

One  of  those  chances  which  sometimes  come  to  the  help 
of  detectives  and  make  people  think  them  men  of  genius 
had  revealed  to  him  the  circumstance  that  Barthds  had  found 
a  refuge  with  Abb^  Pierre  Froment.  Ever  since  the  Anarch- 
ist terror  had  thrown  Paris  into  dismay  a  warrant  had  been 
out  against  the  old  man,  not  for  any  precise  offence,  but 
simplv  because  he  was  a  suspicious  character  and  might, 
therefore,  have  had  some  intercourse  with  the  Revolutionists* 
However,  it  had  been  repugnant  to  Gascogne  to  arrest  him  at 
the  house  of  a  priest  whom  the  whole  di^riot  venerated  as  a 
saint;  and  the  Minister,  whom  he  had  consulted  on  the 
point,  had  not  only  approved  of  his  reserve,  since  a  member 
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of  the  elerg^  was  in  question,  bat  had  undertaken  to  settle 
the  affair  kunself . 

'No,  Monsieur  Gasoogne/  he  now  replied,  'don't  move 
in  the  matter.  Yon  know  what  my  feehngs  are,  that  we 
onght  to  have  the  priests  with  as  and  not  against  as.  I  have 
had  a  letter  written  to  Abb^  Froment  in  order  that  he  may 
call  here  this  morning,  as  I  shaU  have  no  other  visitors,  x 
will  speak  to  him  myself,  and  you  may  take  it  that  the  affair 
no  longer  concerns  you.' 

Then  he  was  about  to  dismiss  him  when  the  usher  came 
back  saying  that  the  President  of  the  Oouncil  was  in  the 
ante-room.^ 

'  Barroux  t — Ah  1  dash  it,  then,  Monsieur  Oasoogne,  you 
had  better  go  out  this  way.  It  is  as  well  that  nobody  should 
meet  you,  as  I  wish  you  to  keep  silent  respecting  Salvat's 
arrest.  It's  fully  understood,  is  it  not  ?  I  alone  am  to  know 
everything ;  and  you  will  communicate  with  me  here  direct, 
by  the  telephone,  if  any  serious  incident  should  arise.' 

The  Chief  of  the  Detective  Police  had  scarcely  gone  off, 
by  way  of  an  adjoining  salony  when  the  usher  reopened  the 
door  communicating  with  the  ante-room  and  announced : 
'  Monsieur  le  President  du  Gonseil.' 

With  a  nicely  adjusted  show  of  deference  and  cordiality, 
Monferrand  stepped  forward,  his  hands  outstretched :  '  Ah  t 
my  dear  President,  why  did  you  put  yourself  out  to  come 
here  ?  I  would  have  called  on  you  if  I  had  known  that  you 
wished  to  see  me.' 

But  with  an  impatient  gesture  Barroux  brushed  aside  all 
question  of  etiquette.  '  No,  no  1  I  was  taking  m^  usual 
stroll  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and  the  worries  of  the  situation 
impressed  me  so  keenly  that  I  preferred  to  come  here  at  once. 
You  yourself  must  realise  that  we  can't  put  up  with  what  is 
taking  place.  And  pending  to-morrow  morning's  council, 
when  we  shall  have  to  arrange  a  plan  of  defence,  I  felt  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  us  to  talk  things  over.' 

He  took  an  arm-chair,  and  Monferrand  on  his  side  rolled 
another  forward  so  as  to  seat  himself  with  his  back  to  the 
light.  Whilst  Barroux,  the  elder  of  the  pair  by  ten  years, 
blanched  and  solemn,  with  a  handsome  face,  snowy  whiskers, 

*  The  title  of  President  of  the  Connoil  is  given  to  the  Frenoh  prime 
minister.  I  mention  this  because  English  readers  might  oonfonnd  it 
with  that  of  *  Lord  President  of  the  Council,*  which  nowadays  is  but  % 
■eoondory  post  in  English  administrations. — TrannA. 
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clean  shaven  ohin  and  upper  lip,  retained  all  the  dignity  of 
power,  the  bearing  of  a  uonventionnel  of  romantic  views, 
who  sought  to  magnify  the  rectitude  of  his  rather  foolish 
but  good-hearted  bourgeois  nature  into  something  great ;  the 
other,  beneath  his  heavy  common  countenance  and  feigned 
frankness  and  simplicity,  concealed  unknown  depths,  the 
unfathomable  soul  of  a  shrewd  enjoyer  and  despot  who  was 
alike  pitiless  and  unscrupulous  in  attaining  his  ends. 

For  a  moment  Barroux  drew  breath,  for  in  reality  he  was 
greatly  moved,  his  blood  rising  to  his  head,  and  ms  heart 
beating  with  indignation  and  anger  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
vulgar  insults  which  the  '  Yoix  du  Peuple '  had  heaped  upon 
him  again  that  morning.  'Come,  my  dear  colleague,'  said 
he,  '  one  must  stop  that  scandalous  campaign.  Moreover, 
you  must  know  what  awaits  us  at  the  Chamber  to-morrow, 
r^ow  that  the  famous  list  has  been  published  we  E^all  have 
every  malcontent  up  in  arms ;  Yignon  is  bestirring  himself 
already ' 

'  Ah  1  you  have  news  of  Yignon  ? '  exclaimed  Monferrandi 
becoming  very  attentive. 

'  Well,  as  I  passed  his  door  just  now,  I  saw  a  string  of 
cabs  waiting  there.  All  his  creatures  have  been  on  the  move 
since  yesterday,  and  at  least  twenty  persons  have  told  me 
that  the  band  is  already  dividing  the  spoils.  For,  as  you 
must  know,  the  fierce  and  ingenuous  Mdge  is  again  going  to 
pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  others.  Briefly,  we  are 
dead,  and  the  others  claim  that  they  are  going  to  bury  us  in 
mud  before  they  fight  over  our  leavings.'  With  his  arm 
outstretched  Barroux  made  a  iheatrical  gesture,  and  his  voice 
resounded  as  if  he  were  in  the  tribune.  Nevertheless,  his 
emotion  was  real,  tears  even  were  coming  to  his  eyes.  '  To 
think  that  I  who  have  given  my  whole  life  to  the  Republic,  I 
who  founded  it,  who  saved  it,  should  be  covered  with  insults 
in  this  fashion,  and  obliged  to  defend  myself  against  abomin- 
able charges !  To  say  that  I  abused  my  trust  1  that  I  sold 
myself  and  took  200,000  francs  from  that  man  Hunter, 
simply  to  slip  them  into  my  pocket  1  Well,  certainly  there 
was  a  question  of  200,000  francs  between  us.  But  how  and 
under  what  circumstances  ?  They  were  doubtless  the  same 
as  in  your  case,  with  regard  to  the  80,000  francs  that  he  is 
said  to  have  handed  you ' 

But  Monferrand  interrupted  his  colleague  in  a  clear 
trenchant  voice :  '  He  never  banded  me  a  cenume.' 
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The  other  looked  at  him  m  astonishment,  but  found  that 
the  features  of  his  big,  rough  head  were  steeped  in 
shadow :  <  Ah !  But  I  thought  you  had  business  relations 
with  him,  and  knew  him  particularly  well.' 

<  No,  I  simply  knew  Hunter  as  everyone  knew  him.  I  was 
not  even  aware  that  he  was  Baron  Duvillard's  agent  in  the 
African  Railways  matter ;  and  there  was  never  any  question 
of  that  afhir  between  us.' 

This  was  so  improbable,  so  contrary  to  everything  which 
Barroux  knew  of  the  business,  that  for  a  moment  he  felt  quite 
scared.  Then  he  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  say  that  others 
might  as  well  look  after  their  own  affairs,  and  reverted  to 
himself.  '  Oh  1  as  for  me,'  he  said, '  Hunter  called  on  me 
more  than  ten  times,  and  made  me  quite  sick  with  his  talk  of 
the  African  Railways.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Chamber 
was  asked  to  authorise  the  issue  of  lottery  stock.^  And,  by 
the  way,  my  dear  fellow,  I  was  then  here  at  the  Home 
Department,  while  you  had  just  taken  that  of  Public  Works. 
I  can  remember  sitting  at  that  very  writing-table,  while 
Hunter  was  in  the  same  arm-chair  that  I  now  occupy.  That 
day  he  wanted  to  consult  me  about  the  employment  of  the 
large  sum  which  Duvillard's  house  proposed  to  spend  in 
advertising ;  and  on  seeing  what  big  amounts  were  set  down 
against  the  Boyalist  journals,  I  became  quite  angry,  for  I 
realised  with  perfect  accuracy  that  this  money  would  simply 
be  used  to  wage  war  against  the  Bepublic.  And  so,  yielding 
to  Hunter's  entreaties,  I  also  drew  up  a  list  allotting 
200,000  francs  among  the  friendly  Bepublican  newspapers, 
which  were  paid  through  me,  I  admit  it.  And  that's  the 
whole  story.'  ^ 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  struck  his  chest,  whilst 
his  voice  again  rose :  *•  Well,  I've  had  more  than  enough  of  all 

>  This  kind  of  stock  is  common  enoogh  in  France.  A  part  of  it  is 
eztingoished  annually  at  a  public  *  drawing,'  when  aU  such  shares  or 
bonds  that  are  drawn  become  entitled  to  redemption  at  *  par  *  ;  a 
percentage  of  them  also  securing  prizes  of  various  amounts.  City  of 
Paris  Bonds  issued  on  this  system  are  very  popular  among  French 
people  with  small  savings ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  ventures, 
whose  lottery  stock  has  been  authorised  by  the  Xiegislature,  have  come 
to  grief  and  ruined  investors. — Trams, 

'  AU  who  are  acquainted  with  recent  French  history  will  be  aware 
that  Barrouz's  narrative  is  simply  a  passage  fropa  the  life  of  the  late 
M.  Floquet,  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  M.  Zola'e 
•tory.^2Van«. 
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t)iat  cajomny  and  falsehood !  And  to-morrow  I  shall  simply 
teU  the  Chamber  my  story.  It  will  be  my  only  defence. 
An  honest  man  does  not  fear  the  truth  1 ' 

But  Monferrand,  in  his  turn,  had  sprung  up  with  a  cry 
which  was  a  complete  confession  of  his  principles :  '  It's 
ridiculous,  one  never  confesses ;  you  surely  won't  do  such  a 
thing  I' 

'  I  shall,'  retorted  Barroux  with  superb  obstinacy.  '  And 
we  shall  see  if  the  Chamber  won't  absolve  me  by  acclama- 
tion.' 

<  No,  you  will  fall  beneath  an  explosion  of  hisses,  and  drag 
all  of  us  down  with  you.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  ?  We  shall  tsM  with  dignity,  like 
honest  men ! ' 

Monferrand  made  a  gesture  of  furious  anger,  and  then 
suddenly  became  calm.  Amidst  all  the  anxious  confusion  in 
which  he  had  been  struggling  since  daybreak,  a  gleam  now 
dawned  upon  him.  The  vague  ideas  suggested  by  Salvat's 
approaching  arrest  took  shape,  and  expanded  into  an 
audacious  scheme.  Why  should  he  prevent  the  fall  of  that 
big  ninny  Barroux  ?  The  only  thing  of  importance  was  that 
he,  Monferrand,  should  not  fall  with  him,  or  any  rate  that  he 
should  rise  again.  So  he  protested  no  further,  but  merely 
mumbled  a  few  words,  in  which  his  rebellious  feelings  seemingly 
died  out.  And  at  last,  putting  on  his  good-natured  air  once 
more,  he  said :  '  Well,  after  all  you  are  perhaps  right.  One 
must  be  brave.  Besides,  you  are  our  leader,  my  dear  President, 
and  we  will  follow  you.' 

They  had  now  again  sat  down  face  to  face,  and  their 
conversation  continued  till  they  came  to  a  cordial  agreement 
respecting  the  course  which  the  Government  should  adopt 
in  view  of  the  inevitable  interpellation  on  the  morrow. 

Meantime,  Baron  Duvillard  was  on  his  way  to  the 
ministry.  He  had  scarcely  slept  that  night.  When  on  the 
return  from  Montmartre  Gerard  had  set  him  down  at  his 
door  in  the  Bue  Godot-de-Mauroy,  he  had  at  once  ^ne  to 
bed,  like  a  man  who  is  determined  to  compel  sleep,  so  that 
he  may  forget  his  worries  and  recover  self-control.  But 
slumber  would  not  come,  for  hours  and  hours  he  vainly 
sought  it.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  been  insulted  by 
that  creature  Silviane  was  so  monstrous  !  To  think  that  she, 
whom  he  had  enriched,  whose  every  desire  he  had  contented, 
should  have  cast  such  mud  at  him,  the  master,  who  flattered 
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bimseU  that  he  held  Paris  and  the  Bepublio  in  his  hands, 
since  he  bought  up  and  controlled  consciences  just  ae  otherH 
might  make  comers  in  wool  or  leather  for  the  purposes 
of  Bourse  speculation.  And  the  dim  consciousness  that 
Silviane  was  the  avenging  sore,  the  cancer  preying  on  hitn 
who  preyed  on  others,  completed  his  exasperation.  In  vain 
did  he  try  to  drive  away  lua  haunting  thoughts,  remember 
his  business  afl'airs,  his  appointments  for  the  morrow,  his 
miUiona  which  were  working  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
the  financial  omnipotence  which  placed  the  fate  of  nations  in 
his  grasp.  Ever,  and  in  spite  of  all,  Silviane  rose  up  before 
him,  splfiahing  him  with  mud.  In  despair  he  tried  to  fix  his 
mind  on  a  great  enterprise  which  he  had  been  planning  for 
months  past,  a  Trans- Saharian  railway,  a  coIobsgJ  venture 
which  would  set  millions  of  money  at  worb,  and  revolutionise 
the  trade  of  the  world.  And  yet  Silviane  appeared  once 
more,  and  smacked  him  on  both  cheeks  with  her  dainty  little 
hand  which  she  bad  dipped  in  the  gutter.  It  was  only 
towards  daybreak  that  he  at  last  dozed  oil',  while  vowing  in  n 
fiiry  that  he  would  never  see  her  again,  that  he  woTdd  spurn 
her,  and  order  her  away,  even  should  she  come  and  drag  herself 
at  his  feet. 

However,  when  he  awoke  a.t  seven,  still  tired  and  aching, 
his  first  thought  was  for  her,  and  he  almost  yielded  to  a  fit 
of  weakness.  The  idea  came  to  him  to  ascertain  if  she  had 
returned  home,  and  if  so  make  bis  peace.  But  he  jumped 
out  of  bed.  and  after  hia  ablutions  all  his  courage  came  back 
to  him.  She  was  a  wretch,  and  he  this  time  thought  him- 
self for  ever  cured  of  his  passion.  To  tell  the  truth,  he 
forgot  it  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  morning  newspapers.  The 
publication  of  the  list  of  bribe-takers  in  (he  '  Voix  du  Peuple  ' 
quite  upset  him,  for  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  unhkely  that 
Bagnier  held  any  euoh  hst,  However,  he  judged  the 
document  at  a  glance,  at  once  separating  the  few  truths  it 
contained  from  a  mass  of  foolishness  and  falsehood.  And 
this  time  also  he  did  not  consider  himself  personally  in 
danger.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  he  really  feared  ;  the 
arrest  of  his  intermediary,  Hunter,  whose  trial  might  have 
drawn  him  into  the  affair.  As  matters  stood,  and  aa  he  did 
not  cease  to  repeat  with  a  calm  smile,  he  had  merely 
done  what  every  banker  does  when  he  launches  a  company ; 
that  ia,  pay  the  press  for  advertiaementB  and  puffery, 
employ  brokers,  and  reward  servicea  discreetly  rendered  to 
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the  enterprise.  It  was  all  a  business  matter,  and  for  him 
that  expression  summed  up  everything.  Moreover,  he 
played  the  game  of  life  bravely,  and  spoke  with  indig- 
nant contempt  of  a  banker  who,  driven  to  extremities  by 
blackmailing,  had  imagined  that  he  would  bring  a  recent 
scandal  to  an  end  by  killing  himself ;  whereas  from  all  the 
noire  and  blood  of  that  pitiful  tragedy,  the  scandal  had  sprouted 
a&esh  with  the  most  luxuriant  and  indestructible  vegetation. 
No,  no  I  suicide  was  not  the  course  to  follow,  a  man  ought  to 
remain  erect,  and  struggle  cm  to  his  very  last  copper,  and  the 
very  end  of  his  energy. 

When  at  about  nine  o'clock  a  ringing  brought  Duvillard  to 
the  telephone  installed  in  his  private  room,  his  folly  took 
possession  of  him  again ;  for  he  thought  it  must  be  Suviane 
who  wished  to  speak  to  him.  She  often  amused  herself  by  thus 
disturbing  him  amidst  his  greatest  cares.  No  doubt  she  had 
just  returned  home,  understood  that  she  had  carried  things 
too  far  on  the  previous  evening,  and  desired  to  be  forgiven. 
However,  when  he  found  that  t^e  call  was  from  Monf errand 
who  wished  him  to  go  to  the  ministry  he  shivered  slightly, 
like  a  man  saved  from  an  abyss  beside  which  he  is  travelling. 
And  forthwith  he  called  for  his  hat  and  stick,  desirous  as  he 
was  of  walking  and  reflecting  in  the  open  air.  And  again  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  scandalous  busi- 
ness which  was  about  to  stir  all  Paris  and  the  legislature. 
Kill  himself !  ah,  no,  that  would  be  foolish  and  cowardly.  A 
gust  of  terror  might  be  sweeping  past ;  nevertheless,  for  his 
part  he  felt  quite  firm,  superior  to  events,  and  resolved  to 
defend  himself  without  relinquishing  aught  of  his  power. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  ante-rooms  of  the  ministry  he 
realised  that  the  gust  of  terror  was  becoming  a  tempest.  The 
publication  of  the  terrible  list  in  the  '  Voix  du  Peuple '  had 
chilled  the  guilty  ones  to  the  heart ;  and,  pale  and  distracted, 
feeling  the  ground  give  way  beneath  them  tibiey  had  come  to 
take  counsel  of  Monf  errand  who,  they  hoped,  might  save  them. 
The  first  whom  Duvillard  perceived  was  DuthU,  looking  ex- 
tremely upset,  biting  his  moustaches,  and  constantly  making 
grimaces  in  his  efforts  to  force  a  smile.  The  banker 
scolded  him  for  coming,  saying  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
have  done  so,  particularly  with  such  a  scared  face.  The 
deputy,  however,  his  spirits  already  cheered  by  these  rough 
words,  began  to  defend  himself,  declaring  that  he  had  not 
even  read  Sagnier's  article,  and  had  simply  come  to  recom- 
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EQGDd  a  lady  friend  to  the  roinister.  Thereupon  the  Baton 
undertook  thia  business  for  him  and  sent  bim  away  with  the 
wish  that  he  naight  spend  a  merry  mid- Lent.  However,  the 
one  who  most  roused  Duvillard'a  pity  was  Chaigneux,  whose 
figure  swayed  about  as  if  bent  by  the  weight  of  hia  long 
equine  head,  and  who  looked  so  shabby  and  untidy  that  one 
might  have  taken  him  for  an  old  pauper.  On  recognising 
the  banker  he  darted  forward,   and  bowed    to  him  with 


1 


obBequioua  e:  ^ 

'Aht  Monsieur  le  Baron,'  aaid  he,  'how  wicked  some 
men  must  be  !  They  are  killing  me,  I  shall  die  of  it  all ;  and 
what  will  become  of  my  wife,  what  will  become  of  my  three 
daughters  who  have  none  but  me  to  help  them  ? ' 

The  whole  of  hia  woeful  story  lay  in  that  lament.  A 
victim  of  politics,  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  quit  ArraB 
and  Ma  busineas  there  as  a  Bohcitor,  in  order  to  aeek  triumph  in 
Paris  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  whose  menial  he  had 
then  become — a  menial  dismayed  by  the  constant  rebuffs  and 
failures  which  his  mediocrity  brought  upon  him.  An  honest 
deputy  I  ah,  good  heavens  I  yes,  he  would  have  liked  to  be 
one ;  but  was  he  not  perpetually  '  hard-up,'  ever  in  search 
of  a  hundred-franc  note,  and  thua,  perforce,  a  deputy  for  sale  ? 
And  withal  he  led  such  a  pitiable  life,  so  badgered  by  the 
women  folk  about  him,  that  to  satisfy  their  demands  he 
would  have  picked  up  money  no  matter  where  or  how. 

'  Just  fancy,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  I  have  at  laat  found  a 
husband  for  my  eldest  girl.  It  is  the  first  bit  of  luck  that  I  have 
ever  had ;  there  will  only  be  three  women  left  on  my  hands  if 
it  comes  o£r.  But  you  can  imagine  what  a  disastrous  im- 
pression such  an  article  as  that  of  this  morning  must  create 
in  the  young  man's  family.  So  I  have  come  to  see  the 
Minister  to  beg  him  to  give  my  future  son-in-law  a  prefectoral 
secretaryship.  I  have  already  promised  him  the  post,  and  if 
I  can  secure  it  things  may  yet  be  arranged.' 

He  looked  so  terribly  ahabby  and  apoke  in  such  a  doleful 
voice  that  it  occurred  to  Duvillard  to  do  one  of  those  good  actions 
on  which  he  ventured  at  times  when  they  were  likely  to  prove 
remtmerative  inveatments.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  plan  to 
give  a  crust  of  bread  to  aome  poor  devil  whom  one  can  turn, 
if  necessary,  into  a  valet  or  an  accomplice.  Bo  the  banker 
dismissed  Chaigneux,  undertaking  to  do  his  business  for  him 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  undertaken  to  do  Duthil's.  And 
be  add&i  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  him  on  the  morrow, 
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and  have  a  ohat  with  him,  as  he  might  be  able  to  help  him  in 
the  matter  of  his  daughter's  marriage. 

At  this  Ghaigneux,  scenting  a  loan,  collapsed  into  the 
most  lavish  thanls.  '  Ah  t  Monsienr  le  Baron,  my  life  will 
not  be  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  repay  such  a  debt  of 
gratitude.' 

As  Duvillard  turned  round  he  was  surprised  to  see  Abb4 
Froment  waiting  in  a  corner  of  the  ante-room.  Surely  that 
one  could  not  belong  to  the  batch  of  sttspects,  although  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  pretending  to  read  a  newspaper, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying  to  hide  some  keen  anxiety. 
At  last  the  Baron  stepped  forward,  shook  hands,  and  spoke 
to  him  cordially.  And  Pierre  thereupon  related  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  requesting  him  to  call  on  the  Minister  that 
day.  Why,  he  could  not  tell,  in  fact,  he  was  greatly  surprised, 
he  said,  putting  on  a  smile  in  order  to  conceal  his  disquietude. 
He  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  already,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  not  be  forgotten  on  that  bench. 

Just  then  the  usher  appeared,  and  hastened  up  to  the 
banker.  'The  Minister,'  said  he,  'was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  the  President  of  the  Council ;  but  he  had  orders 
to  admit  the  Baron  as  soon  as  the  President  withdrew.' 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  Barroux  came  out,  and  as 
Duvillard  was  about  to  enter  he  recognised  and  detained  him. 
And  he  spoke  of  the  denunciations  very  bitterly,  like  one  indig- 
nant with  all  the  slander,  Would  not  he,  Duvillard,  should 
occasion  require  it,  testify  that  he,  Barroux,  had  never  taken  a 
centime  for  himself  ?  Then,  forgetting  that  he  was  speaking  to 
a  banker,  and  that  he  was  Minister  of  Finances,  he  proceeded 
to  express  all  his  disgust  of  money.  Ah  1  what  poisonous, 
murky,  and  defiling  waters  were  those  in  which  money- 
making  went  onl  However,  he  repeated  that  he  would 
chastise  his  insulters,  and  that  a  statement  of  the  truth  would 
suffice  for  the  purpose. 

Duvillard  Ustened  and  looked  at  him.  And  all  at  once 
the  thought  of  Silviane  came  back,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Baron,  without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  drive  it  away.  He 
reflected  that  if  Barroux  had  chosen  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand  when  he  had  asked  for  it,  Silviane  would  now  have  been 
at  the  Gom^die  FrauQaise,  in  which  case  the  deplorable  afiSoir 
of  the  previous  night  would  not  have  occurred ;  for  he  was 
beginning  to  regard  himself  as  guilty  in  the  matter ;  if  he  h^ 
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only  contented  Silviane's  whim  ehe  would  never  have  dis* 
missed  him  in  so  vile  a  fashion. 

'  You  know,  I  owe  you  a  grudge,'  he  said*  interrupting 
Barroux* 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  'And  whji 
pray  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Why,  because  you  never  helped  me  in  the  matter  of  that 
friend  of  mine  who  wishes  to  make  her  d^huX  in  ''Poly- 
euote."  • 

Barroux  smiled,  and  with  amiable  condescension  replied : 
'Ahl  yes,  Silviane  d'Aulnayl  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  was 
Taboureau  who  put  spokes  in  the  wheel.  The  Fine  Arts  are 
his  department,  and  the  question  was  entirely  one  for  him. 
And  I  could  do  nothing ;  for  that  very  worthy  and  honest 
gentleman,  who  came  to  us  from  a  provincial  faculty,  was  full 
of  scruples.  For  my  own  part  I'm  an  old  Parisian,  I  can 
understand  anything,  and  I  should  have  been  delighted  to 
please  you.' 

At  this  fresh  resistance  offered  to  his  passion  Duvillard 
once  more  became  excited,  eager  to  obtain  that  which  was 
denied  him.  'Taboureau,  Taboureau  I '  said  he, ' he's  a  nice 
deadweight  for  you  to  load  yourself  with  1  Honest  I  isn't 
everybody  honest?  Gome,  my  dear  Minister,  there's  still 
time,  get  Silviane  admitted,  it  will  bring  you  good  luck  for 
to-morrow.' 

This  time  Barroux  burst  into  a  frank  laugh :  '  No,  no,  I 
can't  cast  Taboureau  adrift  at  this  moment---people  would 
make  too  much  sport  of  it — a  ministry  wrecked  or  saved  by  a 
Silviane  question ! ' 

Then  he  offered  his  hand  before  going  off.  The  Baron 
pressed  it,  and  for  a  moment  retained  it  in  his  own,  whilst 
saying  very  gravely  and  with  a  somewhat  pale  face :  '  You  do 
wrong  to  laugh,  my  dear  Minister.  Governments  have  fallen 
or  set  themselves  erect  again  through  smaller  matters  than 
that.  And  should  you  fall  to-morrow  I  trust  that  you  will 
never  have  occasion  to  regret  it.' 

Wounded  to  the  heart  by  the  other's  jesting  air,  exasperated 
by  the  idea  that  there  was  something  he  could  not  achieve^ 
DuviUavd  watched  Barroux  as  he  withdrew.  Most  certainly 
the  Baron  did  not  desire  a  reconciliation  with  Silviane,  but 
he  vowed  that  he  would  overturn  everything  if  necessary  in 
order  to  send  her  a  signed  engagement  for  the  Oom^die,  and  this 
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simply  by  way  of  vengeance,  as  a  slap,  so  to  say,  yes,  a  slap 
which  would  make  her  tingle  I  That  moment  spent  with 
Barroux  had  been  a  decisive  one. 

However,  whilst  still  following  Barroux  with  his  eyes, 
Duvillard  was  surprised  to  see  FonsSgue  arrive  and  manoeuvre 
in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  the  Prime  Minister's  notice.  He 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  then  entered  the  ante-room  with 
an  appearance  of  dismay  about  the  whole  of  his  little  figure, 
which  was,  as  a  rule,  so  sprightly.  It  was  the  gust  of  terror, 
still  blowing,  that  had  brought  him  thither. 

'  Didn't  you  see  your  friend  Barroux  ? '  the  Baron  asked 
him,  somewhat  puzzled. 

'  Barroux  ?    No  I ' 

This  quiet  lie  was  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  everything. 
Fonsdgue  was  so  intimate  with  Barroux  that  he  thee'd  and 
thou'd  him,  and  for  ten  years  had  been  supporting  him  in  his 
newspaper,  having  precisely  the  same  views,  the  same  political 
religion.  But  with  a  smash-up  threatening,  he  doubtless 
realised,  thanks  to  his  wonderfully  keen  scent,  that  he  must 
change  his  friendships  if  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  under  the 
ruins  himself.  If  he  had,  for  long  years,  shown  so  much 
prudence  and  diplomatic  virtue  in  order  to  firmly  establish 
the  most  dignified  and  respected  of  Parisian  newspapers,  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  letting  that  newspaper  be  com- 
promised by  some  foolish  blunder  on  the  part  of  an  honest  man. 

'I  thought  you  were  on  bad  terms  with  Monferrand,* 
resumed  Duvillard.    '  What  have  you  come  for  here  ? ' 

'  Oh  1  my  dear  Baron,  the  director  of  a  leading  newspaper 
is  never  on  bad  terms  with  anybody.  He's  at  the  country's 
service.' 

In  spite  of  his  emotion,  Duvillard  could  not  help  smiling. 
*You  are  quite  right,  Fonsdgue,'  he  responded.  'Besides, 
Monferrand  is  really  an  able  man,  whom  one  can  support 
without  fear.' 

At  this  Fons^gue  began  to  wonder  whether  his  anguish 
of  mind  was  visible.  He,  who  usually  played  the  game  of 
life  so  well,  with  his  own  hand  under  thorough  control,  had 
been  terrified  by  the  article  in  the  *  Voix  du  Peuple.'  For  the 
first  time  in  his  career  he  had  perpetrated  a  blunder,  and  felt 
that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  some  denunciation,  for  with  un- 
pardonable imprudence  he  had  written  a  very  brief  but  com- 
promising note.  He  was  not  anxious  concerning  the  50,000 
francs  which  Barroux  had  handed  him  out  of  the  200,000 
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destined  for  the  Bepublican  press.  But  he  trembled  lest 
another  affair  should  be  discoyered,  that  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  received  as  a  present.  It  was  only  on  feding 
the  Baron's  keen  glance  upon  him  that  he  was  able  to  recover 
some  self-possession.  How  silly  it  was  to  lose  the  knack  of 
lying  and  to  confess  things  simply  by  one's  demeanour  I 

But  the  usher  drew  near  and  repeated  that  the  Minister 
was  now  waiting  for  the  Baron ;  and  Fonsdgue  went  to  sit 
down  beside  AbM  Froment,  whom  he  also  was  astonished  to 
find  there.  Pierre  repeated  that  he  had  received  a  letter,  but 
had  no  notion  what  the  Minister  might  wish  to  say  to  him. 
And  the  quiver  of  his  hands  again  revealed  how  feverishly 
impatient  he  was  to  know  what  it  might  be.  However,  he 
could  only  wait,  since  Monferrand  was  stUl  busy  discussing 
such  grave  affairs. 

On  seeing  Duvillard  enter,  the  Minister  had  stepped 
forward,  offering  his  hand.  However  much  the  blast  of 
terror  might  shake  others,  he  had  retained  his  calmness  and 
good-natured  smile.  '  What  an  affair,  eh,  my  dear  Baron  I  * 
he  exclaimed. 

*  It's  idiotic ! '  plainly  declared  the  other,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  Then  he  sat  down  in  &e  arm-chair  vacated  by 
Barroux,  while  the  Minister  installed  himself  in  front  of  hinu 
These  two  were  made  to  understand  one  another,  and  they 
indulged  in  the  same  despairing  gestures  and  furious  com- 
plaints, declaring  that  government,  like  business,  would  no 
longer  be  possible  if  men  were  required  to  show  such  virtue 
as  they  did  not  possess.  At  all  times,  and  under  every  rigime, 
when  a  decision  of  the  Chambers  had  been  required  in  con- 
nection with  some  great  enterprise,  had  not  the  natural  and 
legitimate  tactics  been  for  one  to  do  what  might  be  needful 
to  secure  that  decision  ?  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
one  should  obtain  influential  and  sympathetic  support,  in  a 
word,  make  sure  of  votes.  Well,  evervthing  had  to  be  paid 
for,  men  like  other  things,  some  with  fine  words,  others  with 
favours  or  money,  presents  made  in  a  more  or  less  disguised 
manner.  And  even  admitting  that,  in  the  present  cases,  one 
had  gone  rather  far  in  the  purchasing,  that  some  of  the  barter- 
ing h^d  been  conducted  in  an  imprudent  way,  was  it  wise  to 
make  such  an  uproar  over  it ;  would  not  a  strong  government 
have  begun  by  stifling  the  scandal,  from  motives  of  patriotism, 
a  mere  senfe  of  cleanliness  even  ? 

*  Why,  of  course  I    You  are  right,  a  thousand  times  right  I ' 
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ezclaiined  Monf errand.  '  Ah  I  if  I  were  the  master  yon  would 
see  what  a  fine  first-class  funeral  I  would  give  it  all  I '  Then, 
as  DuviUard  looked  at  him  fixedly,  struck  by  these  last  words, 
he  added  with  his  expressive  smile  :  '  Unfortunately  I'm  not 
ttie  master,  and  it  was  to  talk  to  you  of  the  situation  that  I 
ventured  to  disturb  you.  Barroux,  who  was  here  just  now, 
seemed  to  me  in  a  regrettable  firame  of  mind.' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  him,  he  has  such  singular  ideas  at  times ' 

Then,  breaking  off,  the  Baron  added :  '  Do  you  know  that 
Fonsdgue  is  in  the  ante-room  ?  As  he  wishes  to  make  his 
peace  with  you,  why  not  send  for  him  ?  He  won't  be  in  the 
way,  in  &>ot,  he's  a  man  of  good  counsel,  and  the  support  of 
his  newspaper  often  suffices  to  give  one  the  victory.' 

*  What,  is  Fons^gue  Uiere  1 '  cried  Monferrand.  '  Why,  I 
don't  ask  better  than  to  shake  hands  with  him.  There  were 
some  old  affairs  between  us  that  don't  concern  anybody  1 
But,  good  heavens!  if  you  only  knew  what  little  spite  I 
harbour  1 ' 

When  the  usher  had  admitted  Fons^gue  the  reconciliation 
took  place  in  the  simplest  fashion.  They  had  been  great 
fdends  at  college  in  their  native  Corrdze,  but  had  not  spoken 
together  for  t^  years  past  in  consequence  of  some  abom- 
inable hSedr  the  particulars  of  wmch  were  not  exactly 
known.  However,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dear  away  au 
corpses  when  one  wishes  to  have  the  arena  free  for  a  fresh 
battle. 

'  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come  back  the  first,'  said  Mon- 
ferrand. So  it's  aU  over,  you  no  longer  bear  me  any 
grudge  ?  • 

'  No,  indeed  ! '  replied  Fonsdgue.  '  Whv  should  people 
devour  one  another  when  it  would  be  to  uieir  interest  to 
come  to  an  understanding  ? ' 

Then,  without  further  explanations,  they  passed  to  the 
great  affair,  and  the  conference  began.  kxiA  when  Mon- 
ferrand had  announced  Barroux's  determination  to  confess 
and  explain  his  conduct,  the  others  loudly  protested.  That 
meant  certain  downfedl,  they  would  prevent  him,  he  surely 
would  not  be  guilty  of  such  folly.  ForthwiUi  they  discussed 
every  imaginable  plan  by  which  the  ministry  might  be  saved, 
for  that  must  certainly  be  Monferrand's  sole  desire.  He 
himself  with  all  eagerness  pretended  to  seek  some  means  of 
extricating  his  colleagues  and  himself  from  the  mess  in  which 
they  were.     However,  a  faint  smile  still  played  around  his 
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lips,  and  at  last  as  if  vanquished  be  sought  no  farther. 
<  There's  no  help  for  it,'  said  he, '  the  minist^s  down.' 

The  others  exchanged  glances,  full  of  anxiety  at  tiie 
thought  of  another  Cabinet  dealing  with  the  African  Bail- 
ways  afihir.  A  Vignon  Cabinet  would  doubtless  plume  itself 
on  behaving  honestly. 

'  Well,  then,  what  shall  we  do  ?* 

But  just  then  the  telephone  rang,  and  Monferrand  rose 
to  respond  to  the  summons  :  '  Allow  me.' 

He  listened  for  a  moment  and  then  spoke  into  the  tube, 
nothing  that  he  said  giving  the  others  any  inkling  of  the 
information  which  had  reached  him.  This  had  come  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Police,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
SaJvat's  whereabouts  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  he  would  be  hunted  down  wil^  all 
speed.  '  Very  good  I  And  don't  forget  my  orders,'  replied 
Monferrand. 

Now  that  Salvat's  arrest  was  certain,  the  Minister  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  plan  which  had  gradually  taken  shape  in 
his  mind ;  and  returning  to  the  middle  of  the  room  he  slowly 
walked  to  and  fro,  while  saying  with  his  wonted  fEuniliarity : 
'  But  what  would  you  have,  my  friends  ?  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  be  the  master.  Ah  I  if  I  were  the  master  1  A 
Conmiission  of  Inquiry,  yes  I  that's  the  proper  form  for  a 
first-class  funeral  to  take  in  a  big  affair  Hke  this,  so  full  of 
nasty  things.  For  my  part,  I  should  confess  nothing,  and  I 
shomd  have  a  Conmiission  appointed.  And  then  you  would 
see  the  storm  subside.' 

Duvillard  and  Fonsigue  began  to  laugh.  The  latter, 
however,  thanks  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Monferrand, 
almost  guessed  the  truth.  'Just  listen  1 '  said  he,  'even  if 
the  ministry  falls  it  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that  yon  must 
be  on  the  ground  with  it.  Besides,  a  ministry  can  be  mended 
when  there  are  good  pieces  of  it  left.' 

Somewhat  anxious  at  finding  his  thoughts  guessed,  Mon- 
ferrand protested :  '  No,  no,  my  dear  feUow,  I  don't  play  that 
game.  We  are  jointly  responsible,  we've  got  to  keep  together, 
dash  it  all!' 

'  Keep  together  I  Pooh  I  Not  when  simpletons  purposely 
drown  themselves !  And,  besides,  if  we  others  have  need  of 
you,  we  have  a  right  to  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself  1  Isn't 
that  S9,  my  dear  Baron  ?  ' 

Then,  as  Monferrand  sat  down,  no  longer  protesting  but 
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waiting,  Dunllard,  who  was  again  thinking  of  his  passioni 
full  of  anger  at  the  recollection  of  Barroux*s  refusal,  rose  in 
his  turn,  and  exclaimed :  '  Why,  certainly  I  If  the  ministry's 
condenmed  let  it  fall !  What  good  can  you  get  out  of  a 
ministry  which  includes  such  a  man  as  Tahoureau  I  There 
you  have  an  old,  worn-out  professor  without  any  prestige, 
who  comes  to  Paris  from  Grenohle,  and  has  never  set  foot  in 
a  theatre  in  his  life  1  Yet  the  control  of  the  theatres  is 
handed  over  to  him,  and  naturally  he*s  ever  doing  the  most 
stupid  things ! ' 

Monferrand,  who  was  well  informed  on  the  Silviane  ques 
tion,  remained  grave,  and  for  a  moment  amused  himself  by 
trying  to  excite  &e  Baron.    '  Tahoureau,'  said  he, '  is  a  some- 
what dull  and  old-fashioned  University  man,  but  at  the 
department  of  Public  Instruction  he's  in  his  proper  element.' 

'  Oh !  don't  talk  like  that,  my  dear  feUow !  You  are 
more  intelligent  than  that,  you  are  not  going  to  defend 
Tahoureau  as  Barroux  did  I  It's  quite  true  that  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  Silviane  at  the  Com6die.  She's  a  veir  good 
girl  at  heart,  and  she  has  an  amazing  lot  of  talent.  Would 
you  stand  in  her  way  if  you  were  in  Taboureau's  place  ? ' 

'  I  ?  Good  heavens,  no !  A  pretty  girl  on  the  stage,  why, 
it  would  please  everybody,  I'm  sure.  Only  it  would  be  neces* 
sary  to  have  a  man  of  the  same  views  as  mine  at  the  depart- 
ment of  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.' 

His  sly  smile  had  returned  to  his  face.  The  securing  of 
that  girl's  dihut  was  not  a  high  price  to  pay  for  all  the  influ- 
ence of  Duvillard's  millions.  Monferrand  therefore  turned 
towards  Fons^gue  as  if  to  consult  him.  The  other,  who  fully 
understood  the  importance  of  the  affair,  was  meditating  in  all 
seriousness :  '  A  senator  is  the  proper  man  for  Public  Instruc- 
tion,' said  he.  '  But  I  can  tlunk  of  none,  none  at  all,  such 
as  would  be  wanted.  A  man  of  broad  mind,  a  real  Parisian, 
and  yet  one  whose  presence  at  the  head  of  the  University 
wouldn't  cause  too  much  astonishment. — There's  perhaps 
Dauvergne ' 

'  Dauvergne  I  Who's  he  ? '  exclaimed  Monferrand  in 
surprise.  '  Ah !  yes,  Dauvergne  the  senator  for  Dijon — ^but 
he's  altogether  ignorant  of  University  matters,  he  hasn't  the 
slightest  qualification.' 

*  Well,  as  for  that,'  resumed  FonsSgue,  *  I'm  trying  to 
think.  Dauvergne  is  certainly  a  good-looking  fellow,  tall  and 
fiair  and  decorative.    Besides,  he's  immensely  rich,  has  a  most 
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charming  yoxing  wife — ^which  does  no  harm,  on  the  contrary 
—and  he  gives  real  fttez  at  his  place  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Germain.' 

It  was  only  with  hesitation  that  FonsSgue  himself  had 
ventured  to  suggest  Dauvergne.  But  by  degrees  his  selection 
appeared  to  him  a  real '  find.'  '  Wait  a  bit  t  I  recollect  now 
that  in  his  young  days  Dauvergne  wrote  a  com^y,  a  one  act 
comedy  in  verse,  and  had  it  performed  at  Dijon.  And  Dijon's 
a  literary  town,  you  know,  so  that  piece  of  his  sets  a  little 
perfume  of  "  Belles-Lettres  "  around  him.  And  then,  too,  he 
left  Dijon  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  most  determined 
Parisian,  frequenting  eveiry  sphere  of  society.  Dauvergne 
will  do  whatever  one  desires.  He's  the  man  for  us,  I  tell 
you.* 

Duvillard  thereupon  declared  that  he  knew  him,  and  con- 
sidered him  a  very  decent  fellow.  Besides,  he  or  another, 
it  mattered  nothing  1 

'  Dauvergne,  Dauvergne,*  repeated  Monferrand.  '  Mem 
Dieu^  yes  t  After  all,  why  not  ?  He'll  perhaps  make  a  very 
good  Minister.  Let  us  say  Dauvergne.'  Then  suddenly 
bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh  :  *  And  so  we  are  reconstructing 
the  Cabinet  in  order  that  that  charming  young  woman  may 
join  the  Oom^die  1  The  Silviane  cabinet. — ^Well,  and  what 
about  the  other  departments  ? ' 

He  jested,  well  knowing  that  gaiety  often  hastens  difficult 
solutions.  And,  indeed,  they  memly  continued  settling  what 
should  be  done  if  the  ministry  were  defeated  on  the  morrow. 
Although  they  had  not  plainly  said  so  the  plan  was  to  let 
Barroux  sink,  even  help  him  to  do  so,  and  then  fish  Monfer- 
rand out  of  the  troubled  waters.  The  latter  engaged  himself 
with  the  two  others,  because  he  had  need  of  them— the  Baron 
on  account  of  his  financial  sovereignty,  and  the  director  of 
'  Le  Globe '  on  account  of  the  press  campaign  which  he  could 
carry  on  in  his  favour.  And  in  the  same  way  the  others, 
quite  apart  from  the  Silviane  business,  had  need  of  Monfer- 
rand, the  strong'handed  man  of  government,  who  undertook 
to  bury  the  African  Railways  scandals  by  bringing  about  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  all  the  strings  of  wbdch  would  be 

fulled  by  himself.  There  was  soon  a  perfect  understanding 
etween  the  three  men,  for  nothing  draws  people  more  closely 
together  than  common  interest,  fear  and  need.  Accordingly 
when  Duvillard  spoke  of  Duthil's  business,  the  young  lady 
whom  he  wished  to  recommend,  the  Minister  declared  that  it 
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was  settled.  A  very  nice  fellow  was  Duthil,  they  needed  m 
good  many  like  bim.  And  it  was  also  agreed  that  Chaig- 
neux's  future  son-in-law  should  have  his  secretaryship.  Poor 
Ghaigneux  I  He  was  so  devoted,  always  ready  to  undertake 
any  commission,  and  his  four  womenfolk  led  hun  such  a  hard 
life! 

'  Well,  then,  it's  understood.'  And  Monferrand,  Duvillard, 
and  Fons^gue  vigorously  shook  hands. 

However,  when  the  first  accompanied  the  others  to  the 
door,  he  noticed  a  prelate,  in  a  cassock  of  fine  material,  edged 
with  violet,  speaking  to  a  priest  in  the  ante-room.  There- 
upon he,  the  Minister,  hastened  forward,  looking  much 
distressed.  '  Ah  I  you  were  waiting  Monseigneur  Martha  1 
Come  in,  come  in  quick ! ' 

But  with  perfect  urbanity  the  Bishop  refused.  *  No,  no, 
Monsieur  I'Abb^  Froment  was  here  before  me.  Pray  receive 
him  first.* 

Monferrand  had  to  give  way ;  he  admitted  the  priest,  and 
speedily  dealt  with  him.  He  who  usually  employed  this  most 
diplomatic  reserve  when  he  was  in  presence  of  a  member  of 
the  clergy  plumply  unfolded  the  Barth^s  business.  Pierre  had 
experienced  the  keenest  anguish  during  the  two  hours  that 
he  had  been  waiting  there,  for  he  could  only  e^cplain  the 
letter  he  had  received  by  a  surmise  that  the  police  had 
discovered  his  brother's  presence  in  his  house.  And  so  when 
he  heard  the  Minister  simply  speak  of  Barthds,  and  declare 
that  the  government  would  rather  see  him  go  into  exile 
than  be  obliged  to  imprison  him  once  more,  he  remained 
for  a  moment  quita  disconcerted.  As  the  police  had  been  able 
to  discover  the  old  conspirator  in  the  httle  house  at  Neuilly, 
how  was  it  that  they  seemed  altogether  ignorant  of  GuU- 
laume's  presence  there  ?  It  was,  however,  the  usual  gap  in 
the  genius  of  great  detectives. 

*  Pray  what  do  you  desire  of  me.  Monsieur  le  Ministre  ?  * 
said  Pierre  at  last,  *  I  don't  quite  understand.* 

'  Why,  Monsieur  TAbb^,  I  leave  all  this  to  your  sense  of 
prudence.  If  that  man  were  still  at  your  house  in  forty-eight 
hours  from  now,  we  should  be  obliged  to  arrest  him  there, 
which  would  be  a  source  of  grief  to  us,  for  we  are  aware  that 
your  residence  is  the  abode  of  every  virtue.  So  advise  him 
to  leave  France.    If  he  does  that  we  shall  not  trouble  him.' 

Then  Monferrand  hastily  brought  Pierre  back  to  the  ante- 
room ;  and,  smiling  and  bending  low,  he  said :  '  MonseigneWi 
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I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal.  Come  in,  oome  in,  I  beg 
yon.' 

The  prelate,  who  was  gaily  chatting  with  Davillard  and 
Fons^gue,  shook  hands  wi&  them,  and  then  with  Pierre.  In 
his  desire  to  win  all  hearts,  he  that  morning  displayed  the 
most  perfect  graciousness.  His  bright,  black  eyes  were  all 
smiles,  the  whole  of  his  handsome  face  wore  a  caressing 
expression,  and  he  entered  the  ministerial  sanotmn  leisurely 
and  gracefully,  with  an  easy  air  of  conquest. 

And  now  only  Monferrand  and  Monseigneur  Martha  were 
left,  talking  on  and  on  in  the  deserted  building.  Some 
people  had  thought  that  the  prelate  wished  to  become  a 
deputy.  But  he  played  a  far  more  useful  and  loffy  part  in 
governing  behind  the  scenes,  in  acting  as  the  directing  mind 
of  the  Vatican's  policy  in  France.  Was  not  France  still  the 
Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church,  the  only  great  nation  which 
might  some  day  restore  omnipotence  to  the  Papacy  ?  For  that 
reason  he  had  accepted  the  Bepublic,  preached  the  duty 
of  '  rallying '  to  it,  and  inspired  the  new  Catholic  group  in 
the  Chamber.  And  Monferrand,  on  his  side,  struck  by 
the  progress  of  the  New  Spirit,  that  reaction  of  mysticism 
which  flattered  itself  that  it  would  bury  science,  showed 
himself  full  of  amiability,  like  a  strong-handed  man  who,  to 
ensure  his  own  victory,  utilised  every  force  that  was  offered 
him. 


IV 

THE  liAN   HUNT 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  such  a  keen  desire  for  space 
and  the  open  air  came  upon  Guillaume,  that  Pierre  consented 
to  accompany  him  on  a  long  walk  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
The  priest,  upon  returning  from  his-  interview  with  Mon- 
ferrand, had  informed  his  brother  that  the  government  once 
more  wished  to  get  rid  of  Nicholas  Barthds.  However,  they 
were  so  perplexed  as  to  how  they  should  impart  these  tidings 
to  the  old  man,  that  they  resolved  to  postpone  the  matter 
until  the  evening.  During  their  walk  they  might  devise  some 
means  of  breaking  the  news  in  a  gentle  way.  As  for  the 
^alk  this  seemed  to  offer  no  danger ;  to  all  appearance  Guil- 
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lamne  was  in  no  wise  threatened,  so  why  should  he  oontinne 
hiding?  Thus  the  brothers  sallied  forth  and  entered  the 
Bois  by  the  Sablons  gate,  which  was  the  nearest  to  them. 

The  last  days  of  March  had  now  come,  and  the  trees  were 
beginning  to  show  some  greenery,  so  soft  and  light,  however, 
that  one  might  have  thought  it  was  pale  moss  or  delicate 
lace  hanging  between  the  stems  and  boughs.  Although  the 
sky  remained  of  an  ashen  grey  the  rain,  afber  falling  throughout 
the  night  and  morning,  had  ceased ;  and  exquisit^J^eshness 
pervsided  that  wood  now  awakening  to  life-once  more,  with  its 
foliage  dripping  in  the  mild  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  The 
mid-Lent  rejoicings  had  apparently  attracted  the  populace  to 
the  centre  of  Paris,  for  in  the  avenues  one  only  found  the 
fashionable  folks  of  select  days,  the  people  of  society  who 
come  thither  when  the  multitude  stops  away.  There  were 
carriages  and  gentlemen  on  horseback ;  beautifol  aristocratic 
ladies  who  had  alighted  from  their  broughams  or  landaus ; 
and  wet-nurses  with  streaming  ribbons,  who  carried  infants 
wearing  the  most  costly  lace.  Of  the  middle-classes,  how- 
ever, one  only  found  a  few  matrons  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  sat  here  and  there  on  the  benches  busy  with 
embroidery  or  watching  their  children  play. 

Pierre  and  Ouillaume  followed  the  All^e  de  Longchamp 
as  far  as  the  road  going  from  Madrid  to  the  lakes.  Then  they 
took  their  way  under  the  trees,  alongside  the  little  Longchamps 
rivulet.  They  wished  to  reach  the  lakes,  pass  round  them,  and 
return  home  by  way  of  the  Maillot  gate.  But  so  charming  and 
peaceful  was  the  deserted  plantation  through  which  they  passed, 
that  they  yielded  to  a  desire  to  sit  down  and  taste  the  delight 
of  resting  amidst  all  the  budding  springtide  around  them.  A 
fallen  tree  served  them  as  a  bench,  and  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  fancy  themselves  feir  away  from  Paris,  in  the  depths 
of  some  real  forest.  It  was,  too,  of  a  real  forest  that  Guil- 
laume  began  to  think  on  thus  emerging  from  his  long 
voluntary  imprisonment.  Ah !  for  the  space ;  and  for  the 
health-bringing  air  which  courses  between  that  forest's 
branches,  that  forest  of  the  world  which  by  right  should  be 
man's  inalienable  domain  I  However,  the  name  of  Barthds, 
the  perpetual  prisoner,  came  back  to  Guillaume's  lips,  and 
he  sighed  mournfully.  The  thought  that  there  should  be 
even  a  single  man,  whose  liberty  was  thus  ever  assailedi 
sufficed  to  poison  the  pure  atmosphere  he  breathed. 

<  What  will  yon  say  to  Barthes  ? '  he  asked  his  brother. 
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*  The  poor  fellow  must  necessarily  be  warned.    Exile  is  at 
any  rate  preferable  to  imprisonment.' 

Pierre  sadly  waved  his  hand.  '  Tes,  of  course,  I  must 
warn  him.    But  what  a  painful  task  it  is  I ' 

Guillaume  made  no  rejoinder,  for  at  that  very  moment,  in 
that  remote,  deserted  nook,  where  they  could  Sajicy  them- 
selves at  the  world's  end,  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
presented  to  their  view.  Something  or  rather  someone 
leapt  out  of  a  thicket  and  bounded  past  them.  It  was 
assuredly  a  man,  but  one  who  was  so  unrecognisable,  so 
miry,  so  woeful  and  so  frightfal,  that  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  animal,  a  boar  that  hounds  had  tracked  and 
forced  from  his  retreat.  On  seeing  the  rivulet,  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  then  followed  its  course.  But,  all  at  once, 
as  a  sound  of  footsteps  and  panting  breath  drew  nearer,  he 
sprang  into  the  water  which  reached  his  thighs,  bounded  on 
to  the  further  bank,  and  vanished  from  sight  behind  a  dump 
of  pines.  A  moment  afterwards  some  keepers  and  poUcemen 
ru^ed  by,  skirting  the  rivulet,  and  in  their  turn  disappearing. 
It  was  a  man  hunt  that  had  gone  past,  a  fierce  secret  hunt 
witib  no  display  of  scarlet  or  blast  of  horns  athwart  the  soft, 
sprouting  foliage. 

*  Some  rascal  or  other,'  muttered  Pierre.  '  Ah  I  the 
wretched  fellow  I ' 

Guillaume  made  a  gesture  of  discouragement.  'Gen- 
darmes and  prison ! '  said  he.  <  They  still  constitute  society's 
only  schooling  system ! ' 

Meantime  the  man  was  still  running  on,  farther  and 
farther  away. 

When,  on  the  previous  night,  Salvat  had  suddenly  escaped 
from  the  detectives  by  bounding  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  it 
had  occurred  to  him  to  slip  round  to  the  Dauphine  gate  and 
there  descend  into  the  deep  ditch  ^  of  the  city  ramparts.  He 
remembered  days  of  enforced  idleness  which  he  had  spent 
there,  in  nooks  where,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  never  met  a  ' 
living  soul.  Nowhere,  indeed,  could  one  find  more  secret 
places  of  retreat,  hedged  round  by  thicker  bushes,  or  concealed 
from  view  by  loftier  herbage,  bome  comers  of  the  ditch,  at 
certain  angles  of  the  massive  bastions,  are  favourite  dens  or 
nests  for  thieves  and  lovers.    Salvat,  as  he  made  his  way 

*  This  ditoh  or  dry  moat  is  about  30  feet  deep  and  60  feet  wide. 
The  oounterscarp  by  which  one  may  descend  into  it  has  an  angle  of  45 
degrees. — TramA. 
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throng^  the  thickest  of  the  brambles,  nettles  and  iyy,  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  cavity  full  of  dry  leaves,  in  which  he 
buried  Imnself  to  the  chin.  The  rain  had  already  drenched 
him,  and  after  slipping  down  the  muddy  slope,  he  had  fre- 
quently been  obliged  to  grope  his  way  upon  all  fours.  So 
those  dry  leaves  proved  a  boon  such  as  he  had  not  dared  to 
hope  for.  They  dried  him  somewhat,  serving  as  a  blanket  in 
wluch  he  coiled  himself  after  his  wild  race  through  the  dank 
darkness.  The  rain  still  fell,  but  he  now  only  felt  it  on  his 
head,  and,  weary  as  he  was,  he  gradually  sank  into  deep 
slumber  beneath  the  continuous  drizzle.  When  he  opened 
his  eyes  Bgahi,  the  dawn  was  breaking,  and  it  was  probably 
about  six  o'clock.  During  his  sleep  the  rain  had  ended  by 
soaking  the  leaves,  so  that  he  was  now  immersed  in  a  kind  of 
chilly  bath.  Still  he  remained  in  it,  feeling  that  he  was 
there  sheltered  from  the  police,  who  must  now  surely  be 
searching  for  him.  None  of  those  bloodhounds  would  guess 
his  presence  in  that  hole,  for  his  body  was  quite  buried,  and 
briars  almost  completely  hid  his  head.  So  he  did  not  stir, 
but  watched  the  rise  of  the  dawn. 

When  at  eight  o'clock  some  policemen  and  keepers  came 
by,  searching  the  ditch,  they  did  not  perceive. him.  As  he 
had  anticipated,  the  hunt  had  begun  at  the  first  glimmer  ot 
light.  For  a  time  his  heart  beat  violently ;  however,  nobody 
else  passed,  nothing  whatever  stirred  the  grass.  The  only 
sounds  that  reached  him  were  faint  ones  from  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  ring  of  a  bicyclist's  bell,  the  thud  of  a  horse's 
hoofs,  the  rumble  of  atrriage  wheels.  And  time  went  by, 
nine  o'clock  came,  and  then  ten  o'clock.  Since  the  rain  had 
ceased  falling,  Salvat  had  not  suffered  so  much  from  the  cold, 
for  he  was  wearing  a  thick  overcoat  which  little  Mathis  had 
given  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  hunger  was  coming 
back ;  there  was  a  burning  sensation  in  Ms  stomach,  and 
leaden  hoops  seemed  to  be  pressing  against  his  ribs.  He  had 
eaten  nothmg  for  two  days  ;  he  had  been  starving  already  on 
the  previous  evening,  when  he  had  accepted  a  glass  of  beer  at 
that  tavern  at  Montmartre.  Nevertheless,  his  plan  was  to 
remain  in  the  ditch  until  nightfall,  and  then  slip  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  of  Boulogne,  where  he  knew  of  a 
means  of  egress  from  the  wood.  He  was  not  caught  yet,  he 
repeated,  he  might  still  manage  to  escape.  Then  he  tried  to 
get  to  sleep  again,  but  fedled,  so  painful  had  his  sufferings 
become.    By  the  time  it  was  eleven,  everything  swam  before 
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his  eyes.  He  once  nearly  famtod,  and  thonglit  thai  he  was 
going  to  die.  Then  rage  giadnallj  mastered  him,  and,  all  at 
once,  he  sprang  out  fA  his  leafy  hiding-plaee,  desperately 
hungering  for  food,  nnable  to  remain  there  any  longer,  and 
determined  to  find  something  to  eat,  even  should  it  cost  him 
his  liberty  and  life.    It  was  then  noon. 

On  leaving  the  ditch  he  found  the  spreading  lawns  of  the 
chateau  of  La  Mnette  before  Iubl  He  crossed  them  at  a  ran, 
like  a  madman,  instinctdyely  going  towards  Boulogne,  with  the 
one  idea  that  his  only  means  of  escape  lay  in  that  direction. 
It  seemed  miraculous  that  nobody  paid  attention  to  his  helter- 
skelter  flight.  Howeyer,  when  he  had  reached  the  cover  of 
some  trees  he  became  conscious  of  his  imprudence,  and  almost 
regretted  the  sudden  madness  which  had  borne  him  along, 
eager  for  escape.  Trembling  nervously  he  bent  low  among 
some  furze  bushes,  and  waited  for  a  few  minutes  to  ascertain 
if  the  police  were  behind  him.  Then  with  watchful  eye  and 
ready  ear,  wonderful  instinct  and  scent  of  danger,  he  went 
his  way  again,  in  slow  and  cautious  fashion.  He  hoped  to 
pass  between  ^e  upper  lake  and  the  Auteuil  race-course ;  but 
there  were  few  trees  in  that  part,  and  they  formed  a  broad 
avenue.  He  therefore  had  to  exort  aU  his  sldll  in  order  to 
avoid  observation,  availing  himself  of  the  slenderest  stems,  the 
smallest  bushes,  as  screens,  and  only  venturing  onward  after 
a  lengthy  inspection  of  his  surroimdings.  Before  long  the 
sight  of  a  guiurd  in  the  distance  revived  his  fears  and  detained 
hun,  stretehed  on  the  ground  behind  some  brambles,  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  approach  first  of  a  cab,  whose 
driver  had  lost  his  way,  and  afterwards  of  a  strolling  pedestrian, 
in  turn  sufficed  to  stop  him.  He  breathed  once  more,  how- 
ever, when  after  passing  the  Mortemart  hillock,  he  was  able 
to  enter  the  thickets  lying  between  the  two  roads  which  lead 
to  Boulogne  and  8t.  Cloud.  The  coppices  thereabouts  were 
dense,  and  he  merely  had  to  follow  them,  screened  from  view, 
in  order  to  reach  v/ie  outlet  he  knew  of,  which  was  now  near 
at  hand.    So  he  was  surely  saved. 

But  all  at  once,  at  a  distance  of  some  five-and-thirty 
yards,  he  saw  a  keeper,  erect  and  motionless,  barring  his  way. 
He  turned  slightly  to  the  left  and  there  perceived  another 
keeper,  who  also  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him.  And  there  were 
more  and  more  of  them ;  at  every  fifty  paces  or  so  stood  a 
fresh  one,  tiie  whole  forming  a  cordon,  the  meshes  as  it  were 
of  a  huge  net.    The  worst  was  that  he  mutt  have  been  per- 
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ceived,  for  a  light  cry,  like  the  clear  call  of  an  owl,  rang  oni, 
and  was  repeated  farther  and  farther  off.  The  hunters  were 
at  last  on  the  right  scent,  prudence  had  become  superfluonsi 
and  it  was  only  by  flight  that  the  quarry  might  now  hope  to 
escape.  Salvat  understood  this  so  well  that  he  suddenly  b^gan 
to  run,  leaping  over  all  obstacles  and  darting  between  the 
trees,  careless  whether  he  were  seen  or  heard.  A  few  bounds 
carried  him  across  the  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud  into  the  planta- 
tions  stretching  to  the  A116e  de  la  Beine  Marguerite.  There 
the  undergrowth  was  very  dense ;  in  the  whole  Bois  there  are 
no  more  closely  set  thickets.  Li  summer  they  become  one 
vast  entanglement  of  verdure,  amidst  which,  had  it  been  the 
lei^  season,  Salvat  might  well  have  mani^gfed  to  secrete  him- 
self For  a  moment  he  did  find  himself  alone,  and  thereupon 
he  halted  to  listen.  He  could  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
keepers  now.  Had  they  lost  his  track  then?  Profound 
quietude  reigned  under  the  fresh  young  foliage.  But  the 
hght,  owlish  cry  arose  once  more,  branches  cracked,  and  he 
resumed  his  wild  flight,  hurrying  straight  before  him.  Un« 
luckily  he  found  the  A116e  de  la  Ueine  Marguerite  guarded  by 
policemen,  so  that  he  could  not  cross  over,  but  had  to  skirt  it 
without  quitting  the  thickets.  And  now  his  back  was  turned 
towards  Boulogne,  he  was  retracing  his  steps  towards 
Paris.  However,  a  last  idea  came  to  his  bewildered  mind ; 
it  was  to  run  on  in  this  wise  as  feur  as  the  shady  spots  around 
Madrid,  and  then,  by  stealing  from  copse  to  copse,  attempt  to 
reach  the  Seine.  To  proceed  thither  across  the  bare  expanse 
of  the  race-course  and  training-ground  was  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of. 

So  Salvat  still  ran  on  and  on.  But  on  reaching  the  Alle6 
de  Longchamp  he  found  it  guarded  like  the  other  roads,  and 
therefore  had  to  relinquish  his  plan  of  escaping  by  way  of 
Madrid  and  the  river-bank.  While  he  was  peidforce  making  a 
bend  alongside  the  Pr6  Gatelan,  he  became  aware  that  Uie 
keepers,  led  by  detectives,  were  drawing  yet  nearer  to  him, 
conflning  his  movements  to  a  smaller  and  smaller  area.  And 
his  race  soon  acquired  all  the  frenzv  of  despair.  Ebggard 
and  breathless  he  leapt  mounds,  rushed  down  slopes,  fought 
his  way  past  multitu^ous  obstocles.  He  forced  a  passage 
through  brambles,  broke  down  palings,  thrice  caught  his  feet 
in  wire- work  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  fell  among  nettles, 
yet  picked  himself  up  and  went  on  again,  spurred  by  the 
stinging  of  his  hands  and  face.    It  was  then  that  Guillaumft 
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and  Pieird  sat7  him  pass,  mirecognisable  and  frightful,  taking 
to  the  mnddy  water  of  the  livnlet  like  a  stag  whidi  seeks  to  set 
a  last  obstacle  betwaen  itself  and  the  hounds.  There  came 
to  him  a  wild  idea  of  getting  to  the  lake,  and  swimming,  mi- 
perceived,  to  the  island  in  the  centre  of  it.  Thab,  he  madly 
thought,  would  be  a  safe  retreat,  where  he  might  bmrow  and 
hide  himself  without  possibility  of  discovery.  And  so  he  still 
ran  on.  But  once  again  the  sight  of  some  guards  made  him 
retrace  his  steps,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  back  and  back 
in  the  direction  of  Paris,  chased,  forced  towards  tiie  very 
fortifications  whence  he  had  started  that  morning.  It  was 
now  nearly  three  in  the  afternoon.  For  more  than  two  hours 
and  a  half  he  had  been  running. 

At  last  he  saw  a  soft,  sandy  ride  for  horsemen  before  him. 
He  crossed  it,  splashing  through  the  mire  left  by  the  rain, 
and  reached  a  little  pathway,  a  delightful  lovers'  lane,  as  shady 
in  summer  as  any  arbour.  For  some  time  he  was  able  to 
follow  it,  concealed  from  observation,  and  with  his  hopes  re- 
viving. But  it  led  him  to  one  of  those  broad,  straight  avenues 
where  carriages  and  bicycles,  the  whole  afternoon  pageant  of 
society  swept  past  under  the  mild  and  cloudy  sl^.  So  he 
returned  to  the  thickets,  fell  once  more  upon  the  keepers,  lost  all 
notion  of  the  direction  he  took,  and  even  all  power  of  thought, 
becoming  a  mere  thing  carried  along  and  thrown  hither  and 
thitiier  by  the  chances  of  the  pursuit  which  pressed  more  and 
more  closely  upon  him.  Star-like  crossways  followed  one 
upon  another,  and  at  last  he  came  to  a  broad  lawn,  where 
the  full  light  dazzled  him.  And  there  he  suddenly  felt  the 
hot,  panting  breath  of  his  pursuers  close  in  the  rear.  Eager,- 
hungry  breath  it  was,  like  that  of  hounds  seeking  to  devour  him. 
Shouts  rang  out,  one  hand  almost  caught  hold  of  him,  there 
was  a  rush  of  heavy  feet,  a  scramble  to  seize  him.  But  with 
a  supreme  effort  he  leapt  upon  a  bank,  crawled  to  its  summit, 
rose  again,  and  once  more  found  himself  alone,  still  running 
on  amid  the  fresh  and  guiet  greenery. 

Nevertheless,  this  was  the  end.  He  almost  fell  flat  upon 
the  ground.  His  aching  feet  could  no  longer  carry  him; 
blood  was  oozing  from  his  ears,  and  froth  had  come  to  his 
mouth.  His  heart  beat  with  such  violence  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  break  his  ribs.  Water  and  perspiration  streamed 
from  him,  he  was  miry  and  haggard  and  tortured  by  hunger, 
conquered,  in  &.ct,  more  by  hunger  than  by  fatigue.  And 
through  the  mist  which  seemed  to  have  gathered  before  his* 
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wild  eyes,  he  Emddenly  saw  an  open  doorway,  the  doorway  of 
a  coaoli-hoTiBe  in  the  rear  of  a  kind  erf  oh&iet,  seqaestered 
among  trees.  Exciting  a  big  white  cat  which  took  to  flight, 
there  was  not  a  living  creature  in  the  place.  Salvat  plunged 
into  it  and  rolled  over  on  a  heap  of  straw,  among  some  empty 
casks.  He  was  scarcely  hidden  there  when  he  heard  the 
chase  sweep  by,  the  detectives  and  the  keepers  losing  scent, 
passing  the  ch&let  and  rushing  in  the  direction  of  the  Paris 
ramparts.  The  noise  of  their  heavy  boots  died  away,  and 
deep  silence  fell  while  the  hunted  man,  who  had  carried  both 
hands  to  his  heart  to  siav  its  beating,  sank  into  the  most 
complete  prostoation,  with  big  tears  trickling  from  his  closed 
eyes. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  Pierre  and  OuiUaume,  after  a 
brief  rest,  had  resumed  their  walk,  reaching  the  lake  and 
proceeding  towards  the  crossway  of  the  Cascades,  in  order  to 
return  to  Neuilly  by  the  road  beyond  the  water.  HoweveTi 
a  shower  fell,  compelling  them  to  take  shelter  under  the  big 
leafless  branches  of  a  chestnut  tree.  Then,  as  the  rain  came 
down  more  heavily  and  they  could  perceive  a  kind  of  ch&let, 
a  little  caf^-restaurant,  amid  a  clump  of  trees,  they  hastened 
thither  for  better  protection.  In  a  side  roaid,  which  they 
passed  on  their  way,  they  saw  a  caj>  standing,  its  driver  wait- 
ing there  in  philosophical  febshion  under  the  falling  shower. 
Pierre,  moreover,  noticed  a  young  man  stepping  out  briskly  in 
front  of  them,  a  young  man  resembling  O^nurd  de  Quinsac, 
who,  whilst  walking  in  the  Bois,  had  no  doubt  been  overtaken 
by  the  rain,  and  like  themselves  was  seeking  shelter  in  the 
ch&let.  However,  on  entering  the  latter's  public  room,  the 
priest  saw  no  sign  of  the  gentleman,  and  concluded  that  he 
must  have  been  mistaken.  This  public  room,  whidi  had  a 
kind  of  glazed  verandah  overloolong  the  Bois,  contained  a 
few  chairs  and  tables,  the  latter  with  marble  tops.  On  the 
first  floor  there  were  four  or  five  private  rooms  reached  by  a 
narrow  passage.  Though  the  doors  were  open  tiie  place  had  as 
yet  scarcely  emerged  from  its  winter's  rest.  There  was  nobody 
about,  and  on  all  sides  one  found  the  dampness  common  to 
estabUshments  which,  from  lack  of  custom,  are  compelled  to 
close  from  November  until  March.  In  the  rear  were  some 
stables,  a  coach-house,  and  various  mossy,  picturesque  out- 
buildings, which  painters  and  gardeners  would  now  soon  em- 
bellish for  the  gay  pleasure  parties  which  the  fine  weather 
would  bring. 
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'I  reaUy  ihiiik  that  they  haven't  opened  for  the  season 

yet,'  said  Gxdllaume  as  he  enteied  the  sUent  house. 

'  At  all  events  they  will  let  ns  stay  here  till  the  ram  stops,' 
answered  Fierre,  seating  himself  at  one  of  the  little  tables. 

Jast  then  a  waiter  suddenly  made  his  appearance  seemingly 
in  a  great  hurry.  He  had  come  down  from  the  first  floor,  and 
eagerly  rummaged  a  cupboard  for  a  few  dry  biscuits  which  he 
laid  on  a  plate.  At  last  he  condescended  to  serve  the  brothers 
two  glasses  of  Chartreuse. 

La  one  of  the  private  rooms  upstairs  Baroness  Duvillardi 
who  had  driven  to  the  chalet  in  a  cab,  had  been  awaiting  her 
lover  66rard  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  It  was  there  that,  during 
the  charity  bazaar,  they  had  given  each  other  an  appointment. 
For  them  the  ch^et  had  predous  memories ;  two  years  pre- 
viously on  discovering  that  secluded  nest,  which  was  so 
deserted  in  the  early,  hesitating  days  of  chilly  spring,  they 
had  met  there  under  circumstances  which  they  could  not 
forget.  And  the  Baroness,  in  choosing  the  house  for  the 
supreme  assignation  of  their  dying  passion,  had  certainly  not 
merely  been  influenced  by  a  fear  that  she  might  be  spied  upon 
elsewhere.  She  had,  indeed,  thought  of  the  first  kisses  that 
had  been  showered  on  her  there,  and  would  fain  have  revived 
them  even  if  they  should  now  prove  the  last  that  Gerard 
would  bestow  on  her. 

But  she  would  also  have  liked  to  see  some  sunlight  playing 
over  the  youthful  foliage.  The  ashen  sky  and  threatening 
rain  saddened  her.  And  when  she  entered  the  private  room 
she  did  not  recognise  it,  so  cold  and  dim  it  seemed  with  its 
faded  furniture.  Winter  had  tarried  there,  with  all  the 
dampness  and  mouldy  smell  peculiar  to  rooms  which  have 
long  remained  closed.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  wall-paper 
which  had  come  away  from  the  plaster  hung  down  in  shreds, 
dead  flies  were  scattered  over  the  parquetry  flooring ;  and  in 
order  to  open  the  shutters  the  waiter  had  to  engage  in  quite  a 
fight  with  their  fastenings.  However,  when  he  had  lighted  a 
little  gas  stove,  which  at  once  fiamed  up  and  diffused  some 
warmth,  the  room  became  more  cosy. 

Eve  had  seated  herself  on  a  chair,  without  raising  the 
thick  veil  which  hid  her  face.  Oowned,  gloved  and  bonneted 
in  black,  as  if  she  were  already  in  mourning  for  her  last 
passion,  she  showed  nought  of  her  own  person  save  her  superb 
fair  hair,  which  glittered  like  a  helm  of  tawny  gold.  She  had 
ordered  tea  for  two,  and  when  the  waiter  brought  it  with  a 
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litUe  plateful  of  dry  bisouits,  left,  no  doubt,  from  the  previous 
season,  he  found  her  in  the  same  place,  still  veiled  and  motion- 
less, absorbed,  it  seemed,  in  a  gloomy  reverie.  If  she  had 
reached  the  caf^  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  it  was 
because  she  desired  some  leisure  and  opportunity  to  overcome 
her  despair  and  compose  herself.  She  resolved  that  of  aU 
things  she  would  not  weep,  that  she  would  remain  dignified 
and  speak  calmly,  like  one  who,  whatever  rights  she  might 
possess,  preferred  to  appeal  to  reason  only.  And  she  was 
well  pleased  with  the  courage  that  she  found  within  her. 
Whilst  thinking  of  what  she  should  say  to  dissuade  G6rard 
from  a  marriage  which  to  her  mind  would  prove  both  a 
calamity  and  a  blunder,  she  fEincied  herself  very  calm,  indeed 
abnost  resigned  to  whatsoever  might  happen. 

But  all  at  once  she  started  and  began  to  tremble.  06rard 
was  entering  the  room. 

'  What !  are  you  here  the  first,  my  dear  ? '  he  exclaimed. 
'  I  thought  that  I  myself  was  ten  minutes  before  the  time  \. 
And  you've  ordered  some  tea  and  are  waiting  for  me  I ' 

He  forced  a  smile  as  he  spoke,  striving  to  display  the  same 
delight  at  seeing  her,  as  he  had  shown  in  the  early  golden 
days  of  their  passion.  But  at  heart  he  was  much  embarrassed, 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  awful  scene  which 
he  could  foresee. 

She  had  at  last  risen  and  raised  her  veil.  And  looking  at 
him  she  stammered :  '  Yes,  I  found  myself  at  liberty  earlier 
than  I  expected.  •  •  •  I  feared  some  impediment  might  arise 
•  .  .  and  so  I  came.' 

Then,  seeing  how  handsome  and  how  afifectionate  he  still 
looked,  she  could  not  restrain  her  passion.  All  her  skilful 
arguments,  all  her  fine  resolutions  were  swept  away.  Her 
€esh  irresistibly  impelled  her  towards  him ;  she  loved  him, 
she  would  keep  him,  she  would  never  surrender  him  to 
another.    And  she  wildly  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

'  Oh  I  Gerard,  Gerard  I  I  suffer  too  cruelly ;  I  cannot,  I 
cannot  bear  it !  Tell  me  at  once  that  you  will  not  marry  her, 
that  you  will  never  marry  her  1 ' 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  sob,  tears  started  from  her  eyes, 
Ah  !  those  tears  which  she  had  sworn  she  would  never  shed  I 
They  gushed  forth  without  cessation,  they  streamed  from  her 
lovdiy  eyes  like  a  flood  of  the  bitterest  grief. 

*My  daughter,  0  Godl  What!  you  would  marry  my 
daughter  I    She,  herci  on  your  neck  where  I  am  now  1    N0|- 
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DO,  snch  torture  is  paat  endorance.  it  must  not  be,  I  will  not      ^^^ 
have  it  1 ' 

He  shivered  as  he  beard  tliat  cry  of  frantic  jeaJonsy  raised 
by  a  mother  who  now  was  but  &  woman,  maddened  by  tha 
thought  of  her  rival's  youth,  those  five -and- twenty  summera 
which  she  herself  had  left  far  behind.  For  his  part,  on  his 
way  to  the  assignation,  he  had  come  to  what  he  thought  the 
most  sensible  decision,  that  of  breaking  off  the  inteicourae 
after  the  fashion  of  a  well-bred  man,  with  all  sorts  of  fine 
consolatory  speechea.  But  stemnesB  waa  not  in  his  nature. 
He  was  weak  and  soft-hearted,  and  had  never  been  able  to 
withstand  a  woman's  tears.  Kevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to 
calm  her,  and  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  her  embrace,  he  made 
her  sit  down  upon  the  sofa.  And  there,  beside  her,  he 
replied  :  '  Come,  be  reasonable,  my  dear.  We  came  here  to 
have  a  friendly  chat,  did  we  not  ?  I  assure  you  that  you  are 
greatly  exaggerating  matters.' 

But  she  was  determined  to  obtain  a  more  positive  answer 
from  him.  '  No,  no ! '  she  retorted, '  I  am  suffering  too  dread- 
fully, I  must  know  the  truth  at  once,  tjwear  to  me  that  you 
will  never,  never  marry  her  I ' 

He  again  endeavoured  to  avoid  replying  as  she  wished  him 
to  do.  '  Come,  come,'  he  said,  '  you  will  do  yourself  harm  by 
giving  way  to  such  grief  as  this  ;  jon  know  that  I  love  you 
dearly.' 

'  Then  swear  to  me  that  you  will  never,  never  marry 


'  But  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  that  you  are  the  only  one 
I  love." 

Then  she  again  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  kissed 
him  passionately  upon  the  eyes.  '  Is  it  true  ?  '  she  asked  in  a 
transport.  '  You  love  me,  you  love  no  one  else  ?  Oh  t  tell 
me  BO  again,  and  kiss  me,  and  promise  me  that  you  will  nevet 
belong  to  her.' 

Weak  as  he  waa  he  could  not  resist  her  ardent  caressea 
and  pressing  entreaties.  There  came  a  moment  of  suprema 
cowardice  and  passion ;  her  anna  were  around  him  and  ha 
forgot  all  hot  her ;  again  and  again  repeating  that  he  loved 
none  other,  and  would  never,  never  marry  her  daughter.  At 
last  he  even  sank  so  low  as  to  protend  that  he  simply 
regarded  that  poor,  deformed  creature  with  pity.  His  words  of 
compassionate  disdain  for  her  rival  were  like  nectar  to  Eve,  foe 
they  filled  her  with  the  blissful  idea  that  it  was  ehe  herself  who 
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would  ever  remain  beaatifal  in  his  eyes  and  iviiom  he  would 
ever  love.  •  •  • 

At  last  silenoe  fell  between  them,  like  an  inevitable  re« 
action  after  sach  a  tempest  of  despair  and  passion.  It  dis- 
turbed 66rard.  '  Won't  yon  drink  some  tea  ? '  he  asked.  '  It 
is  ahnost  oold  akeady.' 

She  was  not  listening,  however.  To  her  the  reaction  had 
eome  in^  a  different  form ;  and  as  though  the  inevitable 
explanation  were  only  now  commencing,  she  began  to  speak 
in  a  sad  and  weary  voice.  '  My  dear  06rard,  you  really 
cannot  marry  my  daughter.  In  ttie  first  place  it  would  be  so 
wrong,  and  then  there  is  the  question  of  your  name,  your 
position.  Forgive  my  frankness,  bnt  the  fact  is  that  every- 
body  would  say  that  you  had  sold  yourself — ^such  a  marriage 
would  be  a  scandal  for  both  your  family  and  mine.' 

As  she  spoke  she  took  hold  of  his  hands,  like  a  mother 
seeking  to  prevent  her  big  son  from  committing  some  terrible 
blunder.  And  he  listened  to  her,  with  bowed  head  and 
averted  eyes.  She  now  eviuced  no  anger,  no  jealous  rage ; 
all  such  feelings  seemed  to  have  departed  with  tiie  rapture  of 
her  passion. 

'  Just  think  of  what  people  would  say,'  she  continued.  '  I 
don't  deceive  myself,  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  an 
abyss  between  your  circle  of  society  and  ours.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  us  to  be  rich,  but  money  simply  enlarges  the  gap. 
And  it  was  all  very  fine  for  me  to  be  converted ;  my  daughter 
is  none  the  less  ''  the  daughter  of  the  Jewess,"  as  folks  so 
often  say.  Ah  I  my  06rard,  I  am  so  proud  of  you,  that  it 
would  rend  my  heart  to  see  you  lowered,  degraded  almost,  by 
a  marriage  for  monev  with  a  girl  who  is  deformed,  who  is  un- 
worthy of  you  and  whom  you  could  not  love.' 

He  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  entreatingly,  anxions 
as  he  was  to  be  spured  such  painful  talk.  *•  But  haven't  I 
sworn  to  you,  that  you  are  the  only  one  I  love  ? '  he  said* 
'  Haven't  I  sworn  that  I  would  never  marry  her  ?  It's  aU 
over.    Don't  let  us  torture  ourselves  any  longer.' 

Their  glances  met  and  lingered  on  one  another,  instinct 
with  all  the  misery  which  they  dared  not  express  in  words. 
Eve's  &ce  had  suddenly  aged;  her  eyelids  were  red  and 
swollen,  and  blotches  marbled  her  qmvering  cheeks,  down 
which  her  tears  again  began  to  trickle.  'My  poor,  poor 
O^rard,'  said  she, '  how  heavily  I  weigh  on  you.  Oh  1  do  not 
deny  it  I    I  feel  that  I  am  an  intolerable  burden  on  yonx 
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Bhoaldere,  an  impediment  in  your  life,  and  that  I  may  bring 
irreparable  disaster  on  you  by  my  obstinacy  in  wiabingyouto 
be  mine  &lone.' 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  she  silenced  him.  '  No,  no,  all  ia 
over  between  us.  I  am  growing  ugly,  all  ia  ended.  And 
besides,  I  shut  off  the  (ature  from  you.  I  can  be  of  no  help 
to  you,  whereas  yoa  bestow  all  on  me.  And  yet  the  time  baa 
come  for  you  to  assure  yourself  a  position.  At  your  age  yon 
can't  continue  living  without  any  certainty  of  the  morrow, 
without  a  home  and  hearth  of  your  own ;  and  it  would  be 
eowardly  and  cruel  of  me  to  set  myself  up  as  an  obstacle,  and 
prevent  you  from  ending  your  life  happily,  as  I  should  do  if  I 
clung  to  yon  and  dragged  you  down  with  me.' 

Gazing  at  him  through  ber  tears  she  continued  spealiing 
in  this  fashion.  Like  his  mother  she  was  well  aware  that  ha 
was  weak  and  even  sickly ;  and  she  therefore  dreamt  of  ar- 
ranging a  quiet  life  for  him,  a  life  of  tranrjuO  happiness  free 
from  all  fear  of  want.  She  loved  him  so  fondly  and  pos- 
seaaed  so  much  genuine  kindness  of  heart  that  perhaps  ife 
might  he  possible  for  her  to  rise  even  to  renunciation  and 
sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  very  egotism  born  of  her  beauty  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  for  her  to  think  of  retirement  and 
not  allow  the  autumn  of  her  life  to  bo  spoilt  by  torturing 
dramas.  All  this  she  said  to  him,  treating  him  like 
a  child  whose  happiness  she  wished  to  ensure  even  at  the 
price  of  her  own ;  and  he,  his  eyes  again  lowered,  listened 
without  further  protest,  pleased  indeed  to  let  her  arrange  a 
pleasant  life  for  him. 

Esaminiug  the  situation  from  every  aspect  she  at  laat 
began  to  recapitulate  the  points  in  favour  of  that  abominable 
marriage,  the  thought  of  which  had  so  intensely  distressed 
her,  '  It  is  certain,'  she  said, '  that  Camille  would  bring  you 
all  that  I  should  like  you  to  have.  With  her,  I  need  hardly  say 
it,  would  come  plenty,  affluence.  And,  as  for  the  rest,  well, 
I  do  not  wish  to  excuse  myself  or  you,  but  I  could  name 
twenty  households  in  which  there  have  been  worse  things. 
Besides,  I  was  wrong  when  I  said  that  money  opened  a  gap 
between  people.  On  the  contra,Ty,  it  draws  them  nearer  to- 
gether, it  secures  forgiveness  for  every  fault ;  so  nobody  would 
dare  to  blame  you,  there  would  only  be  jealous  ones  around 
jon,  dazzled  by  your  good  fortune.' 

Gerard  rose,  apparently  rebelling  once  mote.  '  Surely,' 
said  he, '  yov,  don't  insist  on  my  marrying  your  daughter  ? ' 
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'  Ah  I  no  indeed  1  But  I  am  sensible,  and  I  tell  yon  what 
I  ought  to  tell  you.    Tou  must  think  it  all  oyer.* 

<  I  have  done  so  already.  It  is  you  that  I  have  loved|  and 
that  I  love  still.    What  you  say  is  impossible.' 

She  smiled  divinely,  rose,  and  again  embraced  him, 
'  How  good  and  kind  you  are,  my  Gtobrd.  Ah  I  if  you  only 
knew  how  I  love  you,  how  I  shall  always  love  you,  whateves 
happens.' 

Then  she  again  began  to  weep,  and  even  he  shed  teanit 
Their  good  faith  was  absolute ;  t^der  of  heart  as  they  weroi 
they  sought  to  delay  the  painful  wrenching  and  tried  to  hope  for 
further  happiness.  But  they  were  conscious  that  the  marriage 
was  virtually  an  accomplished  fsict.  Only  tears  and  words  were 
left  them,  whUe  life  and  destiny  were  marching  on.  And  if 
their  emotion  was  so  acute  it  was  probably  because  they  felt 
that  this  was  the  last  time  they  would  meet  as  lovers.  Still 
they  strove  to  retain  the  illusion  that  they  were  not  exchang- 
ing their  last  farewell,  that  their  lips  would  some  day  meet 
again  in  a  kiss  of  rapture. 

Eve  removed  her  arms  from  the  young  man's  neck,  and 
they  both  gazed  round  the  room,  at  the  sofa,  the  table,  the 
four  chairs,  and  the  little  hissing  gas-stove.  The  moist,  hot 
atmosphere  was  becoming  quite  oppressive. 

'  And  so,'  said  G6rard, '  vou  won't  drink  a  cup  of  tea  ? ' 

VNo,  it's  so  horrid  here,  she  answered,  while  arranging 
her  hair  in  front  of  the  looking-glass. 

At  that  parting  moment  the  moumfulness  of  this  place 
where  she  had  hoped  to  find  such  delightful  memories,  filled 
her  with  distress,  which  was  turning  to  positive  anguish,  when 
she  suddenly  heard  an  uproar  of  gruff  voices  and  heavy  feet. 
People  were  hastening  along  the  passage  and  knocking  at  the 
doors.  And,  on  darting  to  the  window,  she  perceived  a 
number  of  policemen  surrounding  the  ch&let.  At  this  the 
wildest  ideas  assailed  her.  Had  her  daughter  employed 
somebody  to  foUow  her  ?  Did  her  husband  wii^  to  divorce 
her  so  as  to  marry  Silviane  ?  The  scandal  would  be  awful, 
and  all  her  plans  must  crumble  1  She  waited  in  dismay,  white 
like  a  ghost ;  while  Gerard,  alsopaJing  and  quivering,  begged 
her  to  be  calm.  At  last,  when  loud  blows  were  dealt  upon 
the  door  and  a  Commissary  of  FoUce  enjoined  them  to  open 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  do  so.  Ah  I  what  a  moment,  and 
what  dismay  and  shame  I 

Meanwlule,  dowq  below,  Pierre  and  Ouillanme  had  beea 
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waiting  for  the  rain  to  cease.  Seated  in  a  comer  of  tha 
glazed  verandah  they  tallied  in  imder-tonea  of  Barth^a'  pain- 
ful affair,  and  ultimately  decided  to  ask  Th^ophile  Morin  to 
dine  with  them  on  the  following  evening,  and  inform  his  old 
friend  th&t  he  mast  again  go  into  esile. 

'  That  is  the  best  course,'  repeated  Guillaume.  '  Morin  is 
very  fond  of  him  and  will  know  how  to  break  the  news.  I 
have  no  doubt  too  that  he  will  go  with  him  as  far  as  tha 
frontier,' 

Pierre  sadly  looked  at  tho  falling  rain.  '  Ah  I  what  a 
choice,'  said  he, '  to  be  ever  driven  to  a  foreign  land  under 
penalty  of  being  thrust  into  prison.  Poor  fellow !  how  awful 
it  is  to  have  never  known  a  moment  of  happiness  and  gaiety 
in  one's  life,  to  have  devoted  one's  whole  existence  to  the  idea 
of  liberty,  and  to  see  it  scoffed  at  and  expire  with  oneself  I  ' 

Then  the  priest  paused,  for  he  saw  several  pohcemen  and 
keepers  approach  the  oafe  and  prowl  round  It.  Having  lost 
Bcent  of  the  man  they  were  hunting,  they  had  retraced  their 
steps  with  the  conviction  no  doubt  that  be  bad  sought  refuge 
in  the  chalet.  And  in  order  that  he  might  not  again  escape 
them,  they  now  took  every  precaution,  exerted  all  their  skill 
in  surrounding  the  place  before  venturing  on  a  minute  search. 
Covert  fear  came  upon  Pierre  and  Guillaume  when  they  no- 
ticed these  proceedings.  It  seemed  to  them  that  it  must  all 
be  connected, with  the  chase  which  they  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  some  time  previously.  Still  as  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
chdlet  they  might  be  called  upon  to  give  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses. At  this  thought  they  glanced  at  one  another,  and 
almost  made  up  their  minds  to  go  off  under  the  rain.  But 
they  realised  that  anything  like  flight  might  only  compro- 
mise them  the  more.  So  they  waited ;  and  all  at  once 
there  came  a  diversion,  for  tvro  tcesh  customers  entered  the 


A  victoria  with  both  its  hood  and  apron  raised  had  just 
drawn  up  outside  the  door.  The  first  to  alight  &om  it  was  a 
young,  well-dressed  man  with  a  bored  expression  of  fece.  Ha 
WEts  followed  by  a  young  woman  who  was  laughing  merrily, 
as  if  much  amused  by  the  persistence  of  the  downpour.  By 
way  of  jesting,  indeed,  she  expressed  her  regret  that  she  had 
not  come  to  the  Bois  on  her  bicycle,  whereupon  her  compan- 
ion retorted  that  to  drive  about  in  a  deluge  appeared  to  birn 
the  height  of  idiocy. 

'But  we  were  bound  to  go  somewhere,  my  dear  fellow,* 
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sho  gaily  answered.     '  Wlij  didn't  you  take  me 
masktra  ?  ' 

'  Tha  ma,skeT9,  indeed  I  No,  no,  my  dear.  I  prefer  the 
Bois,  and  even  tlie  bottom  of  the  lake  to  them.' 

Then,  as  the  couple  entered  the  chalet,  Pierre  saw  that 
the  joang  woman  who  made  merry  over  the  rain  wag  little 
PrinoesB  Rosemonde,  while  her  companion  who  regarded  the 
mid-Lent  festivities  as  horrible,  and  bicycling  as  an  ntterly 
uniEsthetio  amusement,  was  handsome  Hyacinths  Duvillard, 
On  the  previous  evening,  while  they  were  taking  a  oup  of  tea 
together  on  their  return  from  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  the 
young  man  had  responded  to  the  Princess's  blandishmenta  by 
declaring  that  the  only  form  of  attachment  he  believed  in  was 
a  mystic  union  ot  intellects  and  souls.  And  as  such  a  onion 
could  only  be  fittingly  arrived  at  amidst  the  cold,  chaste  snow, 
they  had  decided  that  they  would  start  (or  Christiania  on  the 
following  Monday.  Their  chief  regret  was  that  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  fiords  the  worst  part  of  the  northern  winter 
would  be  over. 

They  sat  down  in  the  oaf4  and  ordered  some  kmnmel,  but 
there  was  none,  said  the  waiter,  so  they  had  to  content  them- 
selves vrith  common  anisette.  Then  Hyaointhe,  who  had  been 
a  schoolfellow  of  Guillaume's  sons,  recognised  both  him  and 
Pierre ;  and  leaning  towards  Rosemonde  told  her  in  a  whisper 
who  the  elder  brother  was. 

Thereupon,  with  sudden  enthusiasm,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet :  '  GuUlaume  Froment,  indeed !  the  great  chemist ! ' 
And  stepping  forward  with  arm  outstretched,  she  continued  : 
'  Ah  I  monsieur,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  really  must  shake 
hands  with  yon.  I  have  so  much  admiration  for  yon !  You 
have  done  such  wonderful  work  in  connection  with  ex- 
plosives 1 '  Then,  noticing  the  chemist's  astonishment,  she 
again  burst  into  a  laugh  :  '  I  am  the  Princess  de  Harn  ;  your 
brother  Abb6  Froment  knows  me,  and  I  ought  to  have  asked 
him  to  introduce  me.  However,  we  have  mutual  friends,  you 
and  I ;  for  instance.  Monsieur  Janzen,  a  very  distinguished 
man  as  you  are  aware.  He  was  to  have  taken  me  to  see  you, 
for  I  am  a  modest  disciple  of  yours.  Yes,  I  have  given  some 
attention  to  chemistry,  oh  I  from  pure  zeal  for  truth  and  in 
the  hope  of  helping  good  causes,  not  otherwise.  So  you  will  let 
me  call  on  you — won't  you? — directly  I  come  back  firom 
Christiania,  where  I  am  going  with  my  young  friend  here,  jnst 
to  acquire  some  experience  of  unknown  emotions.' 
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Id  this  way  she  rattled  on,  never  allowing  the  othera 
opportunity  to  say  a  word.  And  she  mingled  one  thing  with 
another  :  hei  coBmopolitn,ii  taBbea  which  had  thrown  her  into 
Anarchism  and  the  society  of  shady  adventurers ;  her  new 
passion  for  mysticism  and  symbolism ;  her  hehef  that  the 
ideal  must  triumph  over  base  matetiahsm ;  her  taste  for 
festhetio  verse ;  and  her  dream  of  some  unimagiued  rapture 
when  Hyacinthe  should  kiss  her  with  his  frigid  lips  in  a  realm 
of  eternal  snow. 

All  at  once,  however,  she  stopped  short  and  again  began  to 
laugh.  '  Dear  me  I '  she  exclaimed.  '  What  are  those  polioe- 
tnen  looking  for  here  ?  Have  they  come  to  arrest  us  ?  How 
amusing  it  would  be  I ' 

Police  Commissary  Dupot  and  Detective  MondSsir  had  juat 
made  up  their  minds  to  search  the  caf6,  as  their  men  had 
hitherto  failed  to  find  Salvat  in  any  of  the  oatbuUdings. 
They  were  convinced  that  he  was  here.  Dupot,  a  thin,  bald, 
short-sighted,  spectacled  httls  man,  wore  his  usual  esprossion 
of  boredom  and  weariness,  though  in  reahty  he  wag  very  wide- 
awake and  extremely  courageous.  He  himself  carried  no 
weapons ;  but,  as  be  anticipated  a  moat  violent  resistance, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  trapped  wolf,  be  advised 
Mond^sir  to  have  his  revolver  ready.  From  considerations  of 
hierarchical  respect,  however,  the  detective,  who  with  his  snub 
nose  and  massive  figure  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  bull- 
dog, was  obliged  to  let  his  superior  enter  first. 

From  behind  his  spectacles  the  Commissary  of  Police 
quickly  scrutinised  the  four  customers  whom  he  found  in  the 
caffi:  the  lady,  the  priest,  and  the  two  other  men.  And 
passing  them  in  a  disdainful  way,  he  at  once  made  for  the 
stairs,  intending  to  inspect  the  upper  floor.  Thereupon,  the 
waiter,  frightened  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  the  police,  lost 
his  head  and  stammered  :  '  But  there's  a  lady  and  gentleman 
npstairs  in  one  of  the  private  rooms.' 

Dupot  quietly  pushed  him  aside.  '  A  lady  and  gentleman, 
that's  not  what  we  are  looking  for.  ,  ,  .  Come,  make  haste, 
open  all  the  doors,  you  mustn't  leave  a  cupboard  closed." 

Then  climbing  to  the  upper  floor,  he  and  Mondfisir  ex- 
plored in  tarn  every  apartment  and  corner  till  they  at  last 
reached  the  room  where  Eve  and  Gerard  were  together. 
Here  the  waiter  was  unable  to  admit  them  as  the  door  woa! 
bolted  inside.  '  Open  the  door  I '  he  Qalled  through  the  key- 
hole,  '  it  isn't  you  that  they  wautl ' 
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At  last  the  bolt  was  drawn  back  and  Dnpot,  without  even 
venturing  to  smile,  allowed  the  trembling  lady  and  gentleman 
to  go  downstairs,  while  Mond^sir,  entering  the  room,  looked 
under  every  article  of  furniture,  and  even  peeped  into  a  little 
cupboard  in  order  that  no  neglect  might  be  imputed  to  him. 

Meantime,  in  the  public  room  which  they  had  to  crosa 
after  descendhig  the  st^s,  Eve  and  G^ard  experienced  fresh 
emotion ;  for  people  whom  they  knew  were  there,  brought 
together  by  an  extraordinary  freak  of  chance.  Although 
Eve's  face  was  hidden  by  a  tmck  veil,  her  eyes  met  her  son's 
glance  and  she  felt  sure  that  he  recognised  her.  What  a 
&.tality  I  He  had  so  long  a  tongue  and  told  his  sister  every- 
thing 1  Then,  as  the  Count,  in  despair  at  such  a  scandal, 
hurried  off  with  the  Baroness  to  conduct  her  through  the 
pouring  rain  to  her  cab,  they  both  distinctly  heard  little 
Princess  Bosemonde  exclaim :  '  Why,  that  was  Count  de 
Quinsac !  Who  was  the  lady,  do  you  know  ? '  And  as 
Hyacinthe,  greatly  put  out,  returned  no  answer,  she  insisted, 
saying :  '  Come,  you  must  surely  know  her.  Who  was  she, 
eh?' 

'Oh!  nobody.  Some  woman  or  other,*  he  ended  by 
replying. 

Pierre,  who  had  understood  the  truth,  turned  his  eyes  away 
to  hide  his  embarrassment.  But  all  at  once  the  scene 
changed.  At  the  very  moment  when  Commissary  Dupot  and 
Detective  Mond^sir  caine  downstairs  again,  after  vainly  ex- 
ploring the  upper  floor,  a  loud  shout  was  raised  outside, 
followed  by  a  noise  of  running  and  scrambling.  Then  Gas- 
cogne,  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Force,  who  had  remained  in 
the  rear  of  the  ch&let,  continuing  the  search  through  the  out- 
buildings, made  his  appearance  pushing  before  him  a  bundle 
of  rags  and  mud,  which  two  policemen  held  on  either  side. 
And  this  bundle  was  the  man,  the  hunted  man,  who  had  just 
been  discovered  in  the  coach-house,  inside  a  staved  cask, 
covered  with  hay. 

Ah  1  what  a  whoop  of  victory  there  was  after  that  run 
of  two  hours'  duration,  that  frantic  chase  which  had  left  them 
all  breathless  and  footsore !  It  had  been  the  most  exciting, 
the  most  savage  of  all  sports — a  man  hunt  1  They  had 
caught  the  man  at  last  and  they  pushed  him,  they  dragged 
him,  they  belaboured  him  with  blows.  And  he,  the  man, 
what  a  sorry  prey  he  looked !  A  wreck,  wan  and  dirty  from 
having  spent  the  night  in  a  hole  fall  of  leaves,  still  soaked  to 
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bis  waist  from  having  waded  through  a  strefliiiy  drenched  too 

by  the  rain,  bespattered  with  mire,  his  Goat  and  trousers  in 
tatters,  his  cap  a  mere  shred,  his  legs  and  hands  bleeding 
from  bis  terrible  rush  through  thickets  bristling  with  bram* 
bles  and  nettles.  There  no  longer  seemed  anything  human 
about  him ;  his  hair  stuck  to  his  moist  temples,  his  blood* 
shot  eyes  protruded  from  their  sockets ;  fright,  rage,  and  sof* 
fering  were  all  blended  on  his  wasted,  contracted  face*  Still 
it  was  he,  the  man,  the  quarry,  and  they  gave  him  another 

Eusby  and  he  sank  on  one  of  the  tables  of  the  little  catS,  still 
eld  and  shaken,  however,  by  the  rough  hands  of  the  police- 
men. 

Then  Guillaume  shuddered  as  if  thunderstruck,  and 
canght  hold  of  Pierre's  hand.  At  this  the  priest,  who  was 
looking  on,  suddenly  understood  the  truth  and  also  quivered* 
Balvat !  the  man  was  Salvat  1  It  was  Salvat  whom  they  had 
seen  rushing  through  the  wood  like  a  wild  boar  forced  by  the 
hounds.  And  it  was  Salvat  who  was  there,  now  conquered 
and  simply  a  filthy  bundle.  Then  once  more  there  came  to 
Pierre,  amidst  his  anguish,  a  vision  of  the  errand  fAA  lying 
yonder  at  the  entrance  of  the  Duvillard  mansion,  the  pretty 
Cedr-haired  girl  whom  the  bomb  had  ripped  and  killed  1 

Dupot  and  Mond^sir  made  haste  to  participate  in 
Gascogne's  triumph.  To  tell  the  truth,  however,  the  man 
had  offered  no  resistance ;  it  was  like  a  lamb  that  he  had  let 
the  police  lay  hold  of  him.  And  since  he  had  been  in  the 
caf6y  still  rougMy  handled,  he  had  simply  cast  a  weary  and 
mournful  glance  around  him. 

At  last  he  spoke,  and  the  first  words  he  uttered  in  a  hoarsci 
gasping  voice  were  these :  '  I  am  hungry.' 

He  was  sinking  from  hunger  and  weariness.  This  was  the 
third  day  that  he  had  eaten  nothing. 

'  Give  him  some  bread/  said  Gommissarv  Dupot  to  the 
waiter.    '  He  can  eat  it  while  a  cab  is  being  rotcheo.' 

A  policeman  went  off  to  find  a  vehicle.  The  rain  had 
suddenly  ceased  falling,  the  clear  ring  of  a  bicyclist's  bell  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  some  carriages  drove  by,  and  under 
the  pale  sunrays  life  again  came  back  to  ihe  Bois. 

Meantime,  Salvat  had  fallen  gluttonously  upon  the  hunk 
of  bread  which  had  been  given  him,  and  whilst  he  was  de- 
vouring it  with  rapturous  animal  satisfaction,  he  perceived 
the  four  customers  around  him.  He  seemed  irritated  by 
the  sight  of  Hyacinthe  and  Bosemonde,  whose  faces  expressed 
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the  mingled  anxiety  and  delight  they  felt  at  thus  Mritnesdng 
the  arrest  of  some  bandit  or  other.  Bat  all  at  onoe  his 
moumfol,  bloodshot  eyes  wavered,  for  to  his  intense  surprise 
he  had  recognised  Pierre  and  Gnillanme.  When  he  again 
looked  at  the  latter  it  was  with  the  submissive  afifeotion  of  a 
grateful  dog,  and  as  if  he  were  onoe  more  promising  that  he 
would  divulge  nothing,  whatever  should  happen. 

At  last  he  again  spoke,  as  if  addressing  himself  like  a  man 
of  courage,  both  to  Guillaume,  from  whom  he  had  averted 
his  eyes,  and  to  others  also,  his  comrades  who  were  not 
there :  '  It  was  silly  of  me  to  run,'  said  he,  '  I  don't  know 
why  I  did  so.  It's  best  that  it  should  be  all  ended.  I  am 
ready.* 
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On  reading  the  newspapers  on  the  following  morning  Pierre 
and  Guillaume  were  greatly  surprised  at  not  finding  in  them 
the  sensational  accounts  of  Balvat's  arrest  which  they  had 
expected.  All  they  could  discover  was  a  brief  paragraph  in  a 
column  of  general  news,  setting  forth  that  some  poHcemen  on 
duty  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  had  there  arrested  an  Anarchist, 
who  was  believed  to  have  played  a  part  in  certain  recent 
occurrences.  On  the  other  hand  the  papers  gave  a  deal  of 
space  to  the  questions  raised  by  Sagnier's  fresh  denunciations. 
There  were  innumerable  ardcles  on  the  African  Eailways 
scandal,  and  the  great  debate  which  might  be  expected  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  should  Mdge,  the  Socialist  member, 
really  renew  his  interpellation,  as  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  doing. 

As  Guillaume's  wrist  was  now  fast  healing,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  threaten  him,  he  had  already  on  the  previous 
evening  decided  that  he  would  return  to  Montmartre.  The 
police  had  passed  him  by  without  apparently  suspecting  any 
responsibility  on  his  part ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  Balvat 
would  keep  silent.  Pierre,  however,  begged  him  to  wait  a 
little  longer,  at  any  rate  until  the  prisoner  should  have  been 
interrogated  by  the  investigating  magistrate,  by  which  time 
they  would  be  able  to  judge  the  situation  more  clearly.  Then 
too,  Pierre,  during  his  long  stay  at  the  Home  Department  on 
tide  previous  morning,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  certain  thingir 
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and  overheard  oerfeaixi  woida  which  made  him  muipect  some 
dim  connection  between  Salyat's  crime  and  theparhamentary 
crisis ;  and  he  therefore  desired  a  settlement  of  the  lattcff 
before  Goillaame  returned  to  his  wonted  life. 

'  Just  listen,'  he  said  to  his  brother.  *  I  am  gdnff  to 
Morin's  to  ask  him  to  come  and  dine  here  this  ereninff,  for  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  Barth&s  should  be  wamea  of  the 
fresh  blow  which  is  falling  on  him.  And  then  I  think  I  shall 
go  to  the  Chamber,  as  I  want  to  know  what  takesplace  there. 
After  that,  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  let  you  go  back  to  your 
own  home.' 

It  was  not  more  than  half-past  one  when  Pierre  reached 
the  PiJais-Bourbon.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  Fonsdgue 
would  be  able  to  secure  him  admittance  to  the  meeting-hall, 
but  in  the  Testibule  he  met  General  de  Bozonnet,  who  hap* 
pened  to  possess  a  couple  of  tickets.  A  £ciend  of  his,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  him,  had,  at  the  last  moment,  been 
unable  to  come.  So  widespread  was  the  curiosity  concerning 
the  debate  now  near  at  hand,  and  so  general  were  the  predic- 
tions that  it  would  prove  a  most  exciting  one,  that  the  demand 
for  tickets  had  been  extremely  keen  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  fact,  Pierre  would  never  have  be^i  able  to 
obtain  admittance  if  the  General  had  not  good-naturedly 
offered  to  take  him  in.  As  a  matter  of  feict  &e  old  warrior 
was  well  pleased  to  have  somebody  to  chat  with.  He 
explained  that  he  had  simply  come  there  to  kill  time,  just  as  he 
might  have  killed  it  at  a  concert  or  a  charity  bazaar.  How- 
ever, like  the  ex-Legitimist  and  Bonapartist  that  he  was,  he 
had  really  come  for  the  pleasure  of  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
shameful  spectacle  of  parliamentary  ignominy. 

When  the  General  and  Pierre  Imd  climbed  the  stairs,  they 
were  able  to  secure  two  front  seats  in  one  of  the  public  galleries. 
Little  Massot  who  was  already  there,  and  who  knew  them  both, 
placed  one  of  them  on  his  right  and  Uie  other  on  his  left. 
'  I  couldn't  find  a  decent  seat  left  in  the  press  gallerv,'  said 
he, '  but  I  managed  to  get  this  place,  from  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  things  properly.  It  will  certainly  be  a  big  sitting. 
Just  look  at  the  number  of  people  there  are  on  every  side  1 ' 

The  narrow  and  badly  arranged  galleries  were  packed  to 
overflowing.  There  were  men  of  every  age  and  a  great  many 
women  too  in  the  confused,  serried  mass  of  spectators,  amidst 
which  one  only  distinguished  a  multiplicity  of  pale  white 
faces.    The  real  scene,  however,  was  down  below  in  ih« 
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meeting-halli  which  was  as  yet  empty,  s^d  with  its  tows  of 
seats  disposed  in  semicircolar  fashion  looked  like  the  audi- 
torium  of  a  theatre.  Under  the  cold  light  which  fell  from 
the  glazed  roofing  appeared  the  solemn,  shiny  tribunci 
whence  members  address  the  Chamber,  whilst  behind  it,  on  a 
higher  level,  and  running  right  along  the  rear  wall,  was  what  is 
called  the  Bureau,  with  its  various  tables  and  seats,  including 
the  presidential  arm-chair.  The  Bureau,  like  the  tribune,  was 
still  unoccupied.  The  only  persons  one  saw  there  were  a 
couple  of  attendants  who  were  laying  out  new  pens  and  filling 
inkstands. 

'  The  women,'  said  Massot  with  a  laugh,  after  another 
glance  at  the  galleries,  *  come  here  just  as  they  might  come 
to  a  menagerie,  that  is,  in  the  secret  hope  of  seeing  wild 
beasts  devour  one  another.  But,  by  the  way,  did  you  read  the 
article  in  the  '^Voix  du  Peuple"  this  morning?  What  a 
wonderful  fellow  that  Sagnier  is !  When  nobody  else  can  find 
any  filth  left,  he  manages  to  discover  some.  He  apparently 
thinks  it  necessary  to  add  something  new  every  day,  in  order  to 
send  his  sales  up.  And  of  course  it  all  disturbs  the  public,  and 
it's  thanks  to  him  that  so  many  people  have  come  here  in 
the  hope  of  witnessing  some  horrid  scene.' 

Then  he  laughed  again,  as  he  asked  Pierre  M  he  had  read 
an  unsigned  article  in  the '  Olobe,'  which  in  very  dignified  but 
perfidious  language  had  called  upon  Barroux  to  give  the  full  and 
frank  explanations  which  the  country  had  a  right  to  demand 
in  that  matter  of  the  African  Eallways.  This  paper  had 
hitherto  vigorously  supported  the  President  of  the  Council, 
but  in  the  article  in  question  the  coldness  which  precedes  a 
rupture  was  very  apparent.  Pierre  replied  that  the  article 
had  much  surprised  him,  for  he  had  imagined  that  Fonsdgue 
and  Barroux  were  linked  together  by  identity  of  views  and 
long-standing  personal  friendship. 

Massot  was  still  laughing.  '  Quite  so,'  said  he.  '  And 
you  ma^r  be  sure  that  the  governor's  heart  bled  when  he  wrote 
that  article.  It  has  been  much  noticed,  and  it  will  do  the 
government  a  deal  of  harm.  But  the  governor,  you  see,  knows 
better  than  anybody  else  what  line  he  ought  to  follow  to  save 
both  his  own  position  and  the  paper's.' 

^  Then  he  related  what  extraor^ary  confusion  and  emotion 
reigned  among  the  deputies  in  the  lobbies  through  which  he 
had  strolled  before  coming  upstairs  to  secure  a  seat.  After 
an  adjournment  of  a  couple  of  days  the  Chamber  found  itsell 
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Donlronl^d  by  ihis  terribb  scandal,  which  was  hbo  one  of 
those  conflagrationa  which,  at  the  momeat  when  they  are 
Btippoaed  to  be  dying  out,  suddenly  flare  up  again  and  devour 
everything.  The  various  figures  given  in  Sagnier's  list,  the  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  paid  to  Barroux,  the  eighty  thousand 
handed  to  Manfenand,  the  fifty  thousand  allotted  to  FoDsSgue, 
the  ten  thousand  pocketed  by  Duthll,  and  the  three  thousand 
Becured  by  Chaigneux,  with  all  the  other  amounts  distributed 
among  So-and-so  and  So-and-so,  formed  the  general  subject  of 
conversation.  And  at  the  same  time  some  most  estraordinary 
Gtories  were  current ;  there  was  no  end  o£  tittle-tattle  in  which 
fact  and  falsehood  were  so  inestricably  mingled  that  every- 
body was  at  sea  as  to  the  real  truth.  Whilst  many  deputies 
turned  pale  and  trembled  as  beneath  a  blast  of  terror,  others 
passed  by  purple  with  escitement,  bursting  with  delight, 
laughing  with  exultation  at  the  thought  of  coming  victory. 
For,  in  point  of  fact,  beneath  all  the  assumed  indignation, 
all  the  calls  for  parliamentary  cleanliness  and  morality,  there 
simply  lay  a  question  of  persons — the  question  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  government  would  be  overthrown,  and  in  that 
event  of  whom  the  new  administration  would  consist. 
Barroux  no  doubt  appeaved  to  be  in  a  bad  way ;  but  with 
things  in  such  a  muddle  one  was  bound  to  allow  a  margin  for 
the  unexpected.  From  what  was  generally  said  it  seemed 
certain  that  M^go  would  be  extremely  violent.  Barroux 
would  answer  him,  and  the  Minister's  friends  declared  tbat 
he  was  determined  to  speak  out  in  the  most  decisive 
manner.  As  for  Monferrand  be  would  probably  address  the 
Chamber  after  his  colleague,  but  Vignon's  intentions  were 
somewhat  doubtful  as,  in  spite  of  his  delight,  he  made  a 
pretence  of  remaining  in  the  background.  He  had  been  seen 
going  from  one  to  another  of  his  partisans,  advising  them  to 
keep  calm,  in  order  that  they  might  retain  the  cold,  keen 
cawp  A'ail  which  in  warfare  generally  decides  the  victory. 
Briefly,  such  was  the  plotting  and  intriguing  that  never  had 
any  witch's  cauldron  brimful  of  drugs  and  nameless  abomina- 
tions been  set  to  boil  on  a  more  hellish  fire  than  that  of  this 
parliamentary  cook-shop. 

'Heaven  only  knows  what  they  will  end  by  eerving  us.' 
said  little  Massot  by  way  of  conclusion. 

General  de  Bozonnet  for  his  part  anticipated  nothing  but 
disaster.  If  France  had  only  possessed  an  army,  said  he, 
one  might  have  swept  away  that  handful  of  bribe-taking 
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parliamentarians  who  preyed  upon  the  oonntry  and  rotted  ii 
But  there  was  no  army  left,  there  was  merely  an  armed 
nation,  a  very  different  thing.  And  thereupon,  like  a  man  of 
a  past  age  whom  the  present  times  distracted,  he  started  on 
what  had  been  his  favourite  subject  of  complaint  ever  since 
he  had  been  retired  from  the  service. 

*  Here's  an  idea  for  an  article  if  you  want  one,'  he  said  to 
Massot.  '  Although  France  may  have  a  million  soldiers  sh« 
hasn't  got  an  army.  I'U  give  you  some  notes  of  mine,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  people  ttie  truth.' 

Warfare,  he  continued,  ought  to  be  purely  and  simply 
a  caste  occupation,  with  commanders  designated  by  divine 
right,  leading  mercenaries  or  volunteers  into  action.  By 
democratising  warfare  people  had  simply  killed  it ;  a  circum* 
stance  which  he  deeply  regretted,  like  a  bom  soldier  who 
regarded  fighting  as  the  only  really  noble  occupation  that  life 
offered.  However,  as  soon  as  it  became  every  man's  duty  to 
fight,  none  was  willing  to  do  so ;  and  thus  compulsory  military 
service — ^what  was  called  '  the  nation  in  arms ' — would,  at  a 
more  or  less  distant  date,  certainly  bring  about  the  end  of 
warfare.  If  France  had  not  engaged  in  a  European  war 
since  1870  this  was  precisely  due  to  the  fact  that  everybody 
in  France  was  ready  to  fight.  But  rulers  hesitated  to  throw 
a  whole  nation  against  another  nation,  for  the  loss  both  in 
life  and  treasure  would  be  tremendous.  And  so  the  thought 
that  all  Europe  was  transformed  into  a  vast  camp  filled  the 
General  with  anger  and  disgust.  He  sighed  for  the  old  times 
when  men  fought  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  just  as  they 
hunted ;  whereas  nowadays  people  were  convinced  that  they 
would  exterminate  one  another  at  the  very  first  engagement. 

'  But  surely  it  wouldn't  be  an  evil  if  war  should  disappear/ 
Pierre  gently  remarked. 

This  somewhat  angered  the  General  '  Well,  you'll  have 
pretty  nations  if  people  no  longer  fight,'  he  answered,  and 
then  trying  to  show  a  practical  spirit,  he  added :  '  Never  has 
the  art  of  war  cost  more  money  than  since  war  itself  has 
become  an  impossibility.  The  present-day  defensive  peace  is 
purely  and  simply  ruining  every  countiy  in  Europe.  One 
may  be  spared  defeat,  but  utter  bankruptcy  is  certainly  at  the 
end  of  it  all.  And  in  an^  case  the  profession  of  arms  is 
done  for.  All  faith  in  it  is  dying  out,  and  it  will  soon  be 
forsaken,  just  as  men  have  begun  to  forsake  the  priesthood.* 

Thereupon  he  made  a  gesture  of  mingled  grief  and  angeff 
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ftlmosi  oorsing  that  parliament,  that  Republican  legislature 
before  him,  as  if  he  considered  it  responsible  for  the  f atnre 
extinction  of  warfstfo.  Little  Massot,  however,  was  wagging 
his  head  dubiously,  for  he  regarded  the  subject  as  rather  too 
serious  a  one  for  him  to  write  upon.  And,  all  at  once,  in 
order  to  turn  the  conversation  into  another  channel,  he  6X« 
claimed :  *  Ah !  there's  Monseigneur  Martha  in  the  diplomatic 
gallery  beside  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  It's  deioed,  you 
know,  that  he  intends  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  in 
Morbihan.  He's  far  too  shrewd  to  wish  to  be  a  deputy.  He 
already  pulls  the  strings  which  set  most  of  the  CJatholio 
deputies  who  have  "rallied"  to  the  BepubUcan  Qovemment 
in  motion.' 

Pierre  himself  had  just  noticed  Monseigneur  Martha's 
smiling  face.  And,  somehow  or  other,  however  modest 
might  be  the  prelate's  demeanour,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
really  played  an  important  part  in  what  was  going  on.  He 
could  hardly  take  his  eyes  from  him.  It  was  as  if  he  expected 
that  he  would  suddenly  order  men  hither  and  thither,  and 
direct  the  whole  march  of  events. 

'  Ah  1 '  said  Massot  again.  '  Here  comes  Mdge.  It  won't 
be  long  now  before  the  sitting  begms.' 

The  hall,  down  below,  was  gradually  filling.  Deputies 
entered  and  descended  the  narrow  passages  between  the 
benches.  Most  of  them  remained  standing  and  chatting  in  a 
more  or  less  excited  way ;  but  some  seated  themselves  and 
raised  their  grey,  weary  faces  to  the  glazed  roof.  It  was 
a  cloudy  afternoon,  and  rain  was  doubtless  threatening, 
for  the  hght  became  quite  livid.  If  the  hall  was  pompous  it 
was  also  dismal  with  ite  heavy  columns,  its  cold  allegorical 
statues,  and  its  stretehes  of  bare  marble  and  woodwork.  The 
only  brightness  was  that  of  the  red  velvet  of  the  benches  and 
the  gallery  hand-rests. 

Every  deputy  of  any  consequence  who  entered  was 
named  by  Massot  to  his  companions.  Mdge,  on  being  stopped 
by  another  member  of  the  little  Socialist  group,  began  to 
fume  and  gesticulate.  Then  Vignon,  detaching  himself  from 
a  group  of  £riends  and  putting  on  an  air  of  smiUng  com- 
posure, descended  the  steps  towards  his  seat.  The  occupants 
of  the  galleries,  however,  gave  most  attention  to  the  accused 
members,  those  whose  names  figured  in  Sagnier's  list  And 
these  were  interesting  studies.     Some  showed  themselves 

quite  sprightly,  as  if  they  were  entirely  at  their  ease ;  but 
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otheis  had  assumed  a  most  grave  and  indignant  demeanour. 
Ghaigneux  staggered  and  hesitated  as  if  beneath  the  weight 
of  some  frightful  act  of  injustice ;  whereas  Duthil  looked  per« 
fectlj  serene  save  for  an  occasional  twitch  of  his  lips.  The 
most  admired,  however,  was  Fons^gne,  who  showed  so  candid 
a  face,  so  open  a  glance,  that  his  colleagues  as  well  as  the 
spectators  might  well  have  declared  him  innocent.  Nobody 
indeed  could  have  looked  more  like  an  honest  man. 

'  Ah  1  there's  none  like  the  governor/  muttered  Fonsdgue 
with  enthusiasm.  '  But  be  attentive,  for  here  come  the 
Ministers.  One  musiai't  miss  Barroux's  meeting  with  Fon- 
fii&gue,  after  this  morning's  article.' 

Chance  willed  it  that  as  Barroux  came  along  with  his 
head  erect,  his  face  pale  and  his  whole  demeanour  aggressive, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  Fonsdgue  in  order  to  reach  the 
ministerial  bench.  In  doing  so  he  did  not  speak  to  him,  but 
he  gazed  at  him  fixedly  like  one  who  is  conscious  of  defection, 
of  a  cowardly  stab  in  the  back  on  the  part  of  a  traitor.  Fon- 
B^gue,  however,  seemed  quite  at  ease,  and  went  on  shaking 
hands  with  one  and  another  of  his  colleagues  as  if  he  were 
altogether  unconscious  of  Barroux's  glance.  Nor  did  he  even 
appear  to  see  Monf  errand,  who  walked  by  in  the  rear  of  the 
prime  minister,  wearing  a  placid  good-natured  air,  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  impending,  but  was  simply  coming 
to  some  ordinary  humdrum  sitting.  However,  when  he 
reached  his  seat,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  smiled  at  Monseigneur 
Martha,  who  gently  nodded  to  him.  Then,  well  pleased  to 
think  that  things  were  going  as  he  wished  them  to  go,  he 
began  to  rub  his  hands,  as  he  often  did  by  way  of  expressing 
his  satisfaction. 

'  Who  is  that  grey-haired,  mournful-looking  gentleman 
on  the  ministerial  bench  ? '  Pierre  inquired  of  Massot. 

*  Why,  that's  Taboureau,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  excellent  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  no  prestige. 
One's  always  hearing  of  him,  and  one  never  recognises  him ; 
he  looks  like  an  old,  badly-worn  coin.  Just  like  Barroux  he 
can't  feel  very  well  pleased  with  the  governor  this  afternoon, 
for  to-day's  '  Olobe '  contained  an  article  pointing  out  his 
thorough  incapacity  in  everything  concerning  the  fine  arts. 
It  was  an  article  in  measured  language,  but  all  the  more  efifec- 
tive  for  that  very  reason.  It  would  surprise  me  if  Taboureau 
should  recover  from  it.' 

Just  then  a  low  roU  of  drums  annowiced  the  arrival  qI 
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the  President  and  other  officials  of  the  Chamber.  A  door 
opened,  and  a  little  procession  passed  by  amidst  an  uproar  of 
exclamations  and  hasty  footsteps.  Then,  standing  at  hia 
tahle,  the  President  rang  his  bell  and  declared  the  sitting 
open.  But  tew  members  remained  ailent,  however,  whilst 
one  of  the  secretaries,  a  dark,  lanky  young  man,  with  a  harsh 
voice,  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  sitting.  When  they 
had  been  adopted,  variona  letters  o£  apology  for  non-attend- 
ance were  read,  and  a  short,  unimportant  bill  was  passed 
without  discussion.  Then,  however,  came  the  big  affair, 
M^ge'a  Interpellation,  and  at  ouce  the  whole  Chamber  was  in 
a  flutter,  while  the  most  passionate  curiosity  reigned  in  the 
ealleriea  above.  On  the  Government  consenting  to  the 
interpellation,  the  Chamber  decided  that  the  debate  should 
take  place  at  once.  And  thereupon  complete  silence  fell,  save 
that  now  and  again  a  brief  quiver  sped  by,  in  which  one  oould 
detect  the  various  feelings,  passions,  and  appetites  swaying 
the  assembly. 

M^ge  began  to  speak  with  assnmed  moderation,  carefully 
Betting  forth  the  various  points  at  issue.  Tall  and  thin, 
gnarled  and  twisted  like  a  vine-stock,  he  rested  his  hands  on 
the  tribune  as  if  to  support  his  bent  figure,  and  his  speech 
was  often  interrupted  by  the  little  dry  cough  which  came 
from  the  tuberculosis  that  was  burning  him.  His  eyes,  how- 
ever, sparkled  with  passion  behind  his  glasses,  and  little  by 
little  hia  voice  rose  in  piercing  accents  and  he  drew  his 
lank  figure  erect  and  began  to  gesticulate  vehemently.  He 
reminded  the  Chamber  that  some  two  months  previously,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  denunciations  published  by  the  '  Voixdu 
Peuple,'  he  had  asked  leave  to  interpellate  the  Government 
respecting  that  deplorable  affair  of  the  African  Railways  ;  and 
he  remarked,  truly  enough,  that  if  the  Chamber  had  not 
yielded  to  certain  considerations  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
diacuBB,  and  had  not  adjourned  his  proposed  inquiries,  full 
light  would  long  since  have  been  thrown  on  the  whole  affair, 
in  Buch  wise  that  there  would  have  been  no  revival,  no 
increase  of  the  scandal,  and  no  possible  pretest  for  that 
abonainable  campaign  of  denunciation  which  tortured  and 
disgusted  the  country.  However,  it  had  at  last  been  under- 
stood that  silence  could  be  maintained  no  longer.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  two  Ministers  who  were  so  loudly  accused 
of  having  abused  their  trusts,  should  prove  their  innocence, 
throw  full  light  upon  all  they  had  done  ;  apart  from  which  tha 
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Chamber  itself  could  not  possibly  remain  beneath  the  ehaige 
of  wholesale  venality. 

Then  he  recounted  the  whole  history  of  the  afihir,  begin- 
ning with  the  grant  of  a  concession  for  the  African  lines  to 
Baron  Duvilkrd ;  and  next  passing  to  the  proposals  for  the 
issue  of  lottery  stock,  which  propoaeds,  tt  was  now  said,  had 
only  been  sanctioned  by  the  Chamber  after  the  most  shameful 
bargaining  and  buying  of  votes.  At  this  point  M^e  became 
extremely  violent.  Speaking  of  that  mysterious  individual 
Hunter,  Baron  Duvillard's  recruiter  and  go-between,  he  de- 
clared that  the  police  had  allowed  him  to  flee  from  France, 
much  preferring  to  spend  its  time  in  shadowing  .Socialist 
deputies..  Then,  hammering  the  tribune  with  his  fist,  he 
summoned  Barrouxto  give  a  categorical  denial  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  he 
had  never  received  a  single  copper  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand fneincs  specified  in  Hunter's  list.  Forthwith  certain 
members  shouted  to  M^ge  that  he  ought  to  read  the  whole 
list ;  but  when  he  wished  to  do  so  others  vociferated  that  it 
was  abominable,  that  such  a  mendacious  and  slanderous 
document  ought  not  to  be  accorded  a  place  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  legislature.  Mdge  went  on,  however,  in 
frantic  fashion,  figuratively  casting  Sagnier  into  the  gutteri 
and  protesting  that  there  was  nothing  in  common  between 
himself  and  such  a  base  insulter.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
demanded  that  justice  and  punishment  should  be  meted  out 
equally  to  one  and  all,  and  that  if  indeed  there  were  any 
bribe-takers  among  his  colleagues,  they  should  be  sent  that 
very  night  to  the  prison  of  Mazas. 

Meantime  the  President,  erect  at  his  table,  rang  and  rang 
his  bell  without  managing  to  quell  the  uproar.  He  was  like 
a  pilot  who  finds  the  tempest  too  strong  for  him.  Among  aU 
the  men  with  purple  faces  and  barkmg  mouths  who  were 
gathered  in  front  of  him,  the  ushers  alone  maintained  im« 
perturbable  gravity.  At  intervals  between  tibe  bursts  of 
shouting.  Mage's  voice  could  still  be  heard.  By  some  sudden 
transition  he  had  come  to  the  question  of  a  Gollectivist 
organisation  of  society  such  as  he  dreamt  of,  and  he  con- 
trasted it  with  the  criminal  capitalist  society  of  the  present 
day,  which  alone,  said  he,  could  produce  such  scandals.  And 
yielding  more  and  more  to  Ids  apostolic  fervour,  declaring 
that  there  could  be  no  salvation  apart  from  Collectivism,  he 
shouted  that  the  day  of  triumph  would  soon  dawn.    He 
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ttwaited  it  with  a  smile  of  oonfidenoe.  In  his  opinion,  indeed, 
he  merely  had  to  overthrow  that  ministry  and  perhaps 
another  one,  and  then  he  himself  would  at  last  take  the  reins 
of  power  in  hand,  like  a  reformer  who  would  know  how  to 
pacify  the  nation.  As  outside  Socialists  often  declared,  it 
was  evident  that  the  blood  of  a  dictator  flowed  in  that 
sectarian's  veins.  His  feverish,  stubborn  rhetoric  ended  by 
exhausting  his  interrupters,  who  were  compelled  to  listen  to 
him.  When  he  at  last  decided  to  leave  the  tribune,  loud 
applause  arose  from  a  few  benches  on  the  Left. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  Massot  to  the  Generid,  <  I  met  Mdge 
taking  a  walk  with  his  three  little  children  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  the  other  day.  He  looked  after  them  as  carefully  aa 
on  old  nurse.  I  believe  he's  a  very  worthy  fellow  at  heart, 
and  lives  in  a  very  modest  way.' 

But  a  quiver  had  now  sped  through  the  assembly. 
Barroux  had  quitted  his  seat  to  ascend  the  tribune.  He 
there  drew  himself  erect,  throwing  his  head  back  aftier  his 
usual  fashion.  There  was  a  haughty,  majestic,  slightly 
sorrowful  expression  on  his  handsome  face,  which  would  have 
been  perfect  had  his  nose  only  been  a  little  larger.  He  began 
to  express  his  sorrow  and  indignation  in  fine  flowery  language, 
which  he  punctuated  with  theatrical  gestures.  His  eloquence 
was  that  of  a  tribune  of  the  romantic  school,  and  as  one 
listened  to  him  one  could  divine  that  in  spite  of  aU  his 
pomposity  he  was  really  a  worthy,  tender-hearted,  and  some- 
what fooUsh  man.  That  afternoon  he  was  stirred  by  genuine 
emotion;  his  heart  bled  at  the  thought  of  his  disastrous 
destiny,  he  felt  that  a  whole  world  was  crumbling  with  him- 
self. Ah !  what  a  cry  of  despair  he  stifled,  the  cry  of  the 
man  who  is  buffeted  and  thrown  aside  by  the  course  of  events 
on  the  very  day  when  he  thinks  that  his  civic  devotion  entitles 
him  to  triumph  f  To  have  given  himself  and  all  he  possessed 
to  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Second  Empire ;  to  have  fought  and  struggled  and  suffered 
persecution  for  that  Bepublic's  sake ;  to  have  established  that 
Bepublic  amidst  iJxe  battle  of  parties,  after  all  the  horrors  of 
national  and  civil  war ;  and  then,  when  the  Bepublic  at  last 
triumphed  and  became  a  living  fact,  secure  from  all  attacks 
and  intrigues,  to  suddenly  feel  like  a  survival  of  some  other 
age,  to  hear  new-comers  speak  a  new  language,  preach  a  new 
ideal,  and  behold  the  collapse  of  all  he  had  loved,  all  he  had 
reverenced,  all  that  had  given  him  strength  to  fight  and 
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conquer  1  The  mighty  artisans  of  the  early  honrs^  were  no 
more ;  it  had  been  meet  that  Gambetta  should  die.  How 
bitter  it  all  was  for  the  last  lingering  old  ones  to  find  them- 
selves among  the  men  of  the  new,  intelligent,  and  shrewd 
generation,  who  gently  smiled  at  them,  deeming  their 
romanticism  quite  out  of  fashion  1  All  crumbled  since  the 
ideal  of  liberty  collapsed,  since  liberty  was  no  longer  the  one 
desideratum,  the  very  basis  of  the  Republic,  whose  existence 
had  been  so  dearly  purchased,  after  so  long  an  effort  1 

Erect  and  dignified  Barroux  made  his  confession.  The 
Republic  to  him  was  like  the  sacred  ark  of  life ;  the  very 
worst  deeds  became  saintly  if  they  were  employed  to  save  her 
from  peril.  And  in  all  simplicity  he  told  his  story,  how  he 
had  found  the  great  bulk  of  Baron  Duvillard's  money  going 
to  the  opposition  newspapers  as  pretended  payment  for 
puffery  and  advertising,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
Republican  organs  received  but  beggarly,  trumpery  amounts. 
He  had  been  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  the  time,  and  had 
therefore  had  charge  of  the  press ;  so  what  would  have  been 
said  of  him  if  he  had  not  endeavomred  to  re-establish  some 
equilibrium  in  this  distribution  of  funds,  in  order  that  the 
adversaries  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  might  not 
acquire  a  great  increase  of  strength  by  appropriating  all  the 
sinews  of  war  ?  Hands  had  been  stretched  out  towards  him 
on  all  sides,  a  score  of  newspapers,  the  most  faithful,  the  most 
meritorious,  had  claimed  their  legitimate  share.  And  he 
had  ensured  them  that  share  by  distributing  among  them  the 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  set  down  in  the  list  against  his 
name.    Not  a  centime  of  the  money  had  gone  into  his  own 

Eocket,  he  would  allow  nobody  to  impugn  his  personal 
onesty,  on  that  point  his  word  must  suffice.  At  that 
moment  Barroux  was  really  grand.  All  his  emphatic  pom- 
posity disappeared ;  he  showed  himself  as  he  really  was — an 
honest  man,  quivering,  his  heart  bared,  his  oonscienoe  bleed- 
ing, in  his  bitter  distress  at  having  been  among  those  who 
had  laboured  and  at  now  being  denied  reward. 

For,  truth  to  tell,  his  words  fell  amidst  icy  silence.  In  his 
childish  simplicity  he  had  anticipated  an  outburst  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  a  Republican  Chamber  ooi^d  but  acclaim  him  for  having 
saved  the  Republic ;  and  now  the  frigidity  of  one  and  all  quite 
froze  him.  He  suddenly  fdt  that  he  was  all  alone,  done  for, 
touched  by  the  hand  of  death.  Nevertheless,  he  continued 
speaking  amidst  that  terrible  silence  with  the  courage  of  one 
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who  is  committing  suicide,  and  who,  from  his  love  of  nobia 
itnd  eloquent  attitudes,  is  determined  to  die  standing.  H6 
ended  with  a  fical  impressive  gesture.  However,  as  he  cams 
down  from  the  tribune,  the  geiiGral  coldness  seemed  to  increase, 
not  a  single  member  applauded.  With  supreme  clumsiness 
he  had  alluded  to  the  secret  scheming  of  Rome  and  the  cler^ 
whose  one  object,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  recover  the  predomi- 
nant position  they  had  lost  and  restore  monarchy  in  France 
at  a  more  or  less  distant  date. 

'How  silly  of  himl  Ought  a  man  ever  to  confess  J' 
muttered  Massot.    '  He's  done  for,  and  the  mmistry  too  1 ' 

Amidst  the  general  frigidity,  however,  Monferrand  boldly 
ascended  the  tribune -stairs.  The  prevaihng  uneasineBa  was 
compounded  of  all  the  secret  fear  which  sincerity  always 
causes,  of  all  the  distress  of  the  bribe-taking  deputies  who  felli 
that  they  were  rolhng  into  an  abyss,  and  also  of  the  embarrasa- 
ment  which  the  others  felt  at  thought  of  the  more  or  less 
justifiable  compromises  of  politics.  Something  lihe  rehef, 
therefore,  came  when  Monferrand  started  with  the  most 
emphatic  denials,  protesting  in  the  name  of  his  outraged 
honour,  and  dealing  blow  after  blow  on  the  tribune  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  smote  his  chest.  Short  and  thick- 
set, withhis  face  thrust  forward,  hiding  his  shrewdness  beneath 
an  expression  of  indignant  frankness,  he  was  for  a  moment 
really  superb.  He  denied  everything.  He  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of  what  was  meant  by  that  sum  of  eighty  thousand  franca 
set  down  against  his  name,  but  be  defied  the  whole  world  to 
prove  that  he  had  even  touched  a  single  copper  of  that  money. 
He  boiled  over  with  indignation  to  such  a  point  that  he  did 
not  simply  deny  bribe-talong  on  his  own  part,  he  denied  it  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  assembly,  of  all  present  and  past  French 
legislatures,  as  if,  indeed,  bribe-taking  on  the  part  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  was  altogether  too  monstrous  an  idea, 
a  crime  that  surpassed  possibility  to  such  an  extent  that  tha 
mere  notion  of  it  was  absurd.  And  thereupon  applause  rang 
out ;  the  Chamber,  dehvered  from  its  fears,  thrilled  by  hia 
voids,  acclaimed  him. 

From  the  httle  Socialist  group,  however,  some  jeers  arose, 
and  voices  summoned  Monferrand  to  explain  himself  on  the 
subject  of  the  African  Eailways,  reminding  him  that  he  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Public  Works  Department  at  the  time 
of  the  vote,  and  requiring  of  him  that  he  should  state  what  he 
cow  meant  to  do,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  order  to 
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reassure  the  oaunti-y.  He  juggled  with  this  question,  declai 
that  if  there  were  any  guilty  parties  they  would  be  pusishi 
for  be  did  not  require  aiiyb(>dy  to  remind  him  of  his  dul 
And  then,  all  at  once,  with  incomparable  maestria,  he  hi 
recourse  to  the  diversion  which  he  had  been  preparing  Bincff- 
the  previous  day.     His  duty,  said  he,  was  a  thing  which  he 
never  forgot ;  he  discharged  it  Hke  a  faithful  soldier  of  ths 
nation  hour  by  hour,  and  with  as  much  vigilance  as  prudence. 
He  had  been  accused  of  employing  the  pohce  on  he  knew  not 
what  base  spying  work  in  such  wise  as  to  allow  the  m 
Hunter  to  escape.    Well,  as  for  that  much -slandered  pol 
force,  be  would  tell  the  Chamber  on  what  work  he  had  rea 
employed  it  tlie  day  before,  and  how  zealously  it  had  laboui 
for  the  cause  of  law  and  order.     In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
the  previous  afternoon,  it  had  arrested  that  terrible  scoundi 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  in  the  Kue  Godot-de-Maun 
that  Anarchist  mechanician  Sal  vat,  who  for  six  weeks  past  b 
so  cunningly  contrived  to  elude  capture.     The  scoundrel  hj 
made  a  full  confession  during  the  evening,  and  the  law  w 
now  take  its  course  with  all  despatch.     Public  morahty 
at  last  avenged,  Paris  might  now  emerge  in  safety  from 
long  spell  of  terror.  Anarchism  would  be  struck  down,  anniJ 
lated.    And  that  was  what  he,  Monferrand,  had  done  aa 
Minister  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  hia  country,  whi]j 
villains  were  vainly  seeking  to  dishonour  him  by  inscribing 
his  name  on  a  list  of  infamy,  the  outcome  of  the  very  basest 
political  intrigues. 

The  Chamber  listened  agape  and  quivering.  This  si 
of  Balvat's  arrest,  which  none  of  the  morning  papers 
reported;  the  present  which  Monferrand  seemed  to  ^ 
making  them  of  that  terrible  Anarchist  whom  many  had.< 
already  begun  to  regard  as  a  myth;  the  whole  mise-etv- 
ac&nii  of  the  Minister's  speech  transported  the  deputies  as  if 
they  were  suddenly  witnessing  the  finish  oE  a  long  interrupted 
drama.  Stirred  and  flattered,  they  prolonged  their  applause, 
while  Monferrand  went  on  celebrating  his  act  of  energy,  how 
he  had  saved  society,  how  crime  should  be  punished,  and  how 
he  himself  would  ever  prove  that  he  had  a  strong  arm  and 
could  answer  for  public  order.  He  even  won  favour  with  th« 
Conservativea  and  Clericals  on  the  Right  by  separating 
himself  from  Barrous,  addressing  a  few  words  of  sympathy 
to  those  Catholics  who  had  '  raUied '  to  the  Bepublio,  and 
appealing  for  concord  among  men  of  different  beheb  in  oi ' 
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that)  they  might  fight  the  common  enemy,  that  fieice,  wild 
aociaham  which  talked  of  overthrowing  everything  1 

By  the  time  Monferrand  came  down  from  the  tribune,  the 
trick  waa  played,  he  had  virtually  saved  bimaolf.  Both  the 
Bight  and  Left  of  the  Chamber '  applauded,  drowning  the 
protests  of  the  few  Socialists  whose  vociferations  only  added 
to  the  triumphal  tumult.  Members  eagerly  stretched  oat 
their  hands  to  the  Minister,  who  for  a  moment  remained 
standing  there  and  smiling.  There  was,  however,  some 
anxiety  in  that  smile  of  his  ;  his  success  was  beginning  to 
frighten  him.  Had  he  spoken  too  well,  and  saved  the  entire 
Cabinet  instead  of  merely  saving  himself?  That  would  moan 
the  ruin  of  his  plan.  The  Chamher  ought  not  to  vote  under 
the  effect  of  that  speech  which  had  thrilled  it  bo  powerfully. 
Thus  MonferraJid,  though  he  still  continued  to  smile,  spent 
a  few  ansious  moments  in  waiting  to  see  if  anybody  would  h 
rise  to  answer  him.  ^J 

His  success  had  been  as  great  among  the  occupants  of  thA  ^H 
ealleries  as  among  the  deputies  themselves.  Several  ladies  ^^ 
had  been  seen  applauding,  and  Monseigneur  Martha  had 
given  nnmistakable  signs  of  the  hvehest  satisfaction.  '  Ah, 
General  I '  said  Massot  to  Bozonnet  in  a  sneering  way. 
'  Those  are  our  fighting  men  of  the  present  time.  And  he's 
ahold  and  strong  one  is  Monferrand.  Of  course  it  is  all 
what  people  style  "  saving  one's  bacon,"  but  none  the  less  it's 
very  clever  work.' 

Just  then,  however,  Monferrand  to  bis  great  satisfaction 
had  seen  Vignon  rise  from  his  seat  m  response  to  the  urging 
of  his  friends.  And  thereupon  all  anxiety  vanished  from  the 
Minister's  smile,  which  became  one  of  malicious  placidity. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  the  Chamber  seemed  to  change 
with  Vignon  in  the  tribune.     He  was  slim,  vrith  a  hia  and 

'  Ever  BiDce  the  days  of  the  Bourbon  Befitoration  it  has  bson  tlio 
prooticB  in  the  French  Chambers  loi  the  more  ConBervative  memboca  to 
Beat  tbemselves  on  the  President's  right,  and  far  the  Badiool  ones  to 
place  themselveg  on  his  left.  The  central  seats  of  the  Eemlcircle  in 
which  the  meiaberB'  Beats  are  arranged  in  tiers  are  nsuallj  occupied  by 
men  ol  moderate  views.  Generally  speaking,  anch  terms  as  Right  Centre 
and  Lett  Centre  are  applied  to  groups  at  Moderates  iucliniDg  in  the  lirBt 
place  to  Conservatism  and  in  the  latter  to  BadicaliKm.  All  this  is  ol 
course  known  to  readers  acquainted  with  French  institutions,  but  I  give 
the  eiplauation  becanse  others,  after  perusing  French  news  in  some 
daily  paper,  have  o[t[>n  aslteil  me  what  was  meant  by  '  a  depaty  ol  tb^ 
Eight,'  and  bo  forth,— 2Vo7m. 
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oarefdllj  tended  beard,  blue  e^es,  and  all  the  suppleness  of 
youth.  He  spoke,  moreover,  hke  a  praotical  man,  in  simple, 
straightforwa^  language,  which  made  the  emptiness  of  the 
others'  declamatory  style  painfully  conspicuouB.  His  term 
of  official  service  as  a  prefect  in  the  provinces  had  endowed 
him  with  keen  insight ;  and  it  was  m  an  easy  way  that  he 
propounded  and  unravelled  the  most  intricate  questions. 
Active  and  courageous,  confident  in  his  own  star,  too  young 
and  too  shrewd  to  have  compromised  himself  in  anythmg  so 
fEu*,  he  was  steadily  marching  towards  the  future.  He  had 
already  drawn  up  a  rather  more  advanced  political  programme 
than  that  of  Barroux  and  Monf errand,  so  that  when  oppor« 
tunity  offered  there  might  be  good  reasons  for  him  to  take 
their  place.  Moreover,  he  was  quite  capable  of  carrying  out 
his  programme  by  attempting  some  of  the  long-promised 
reforms  for  which  the  country  was  waiting.  He  had  guessed 
that  honesty,  when  it  had  prudence  and  shrewdness  as  its 
allies,  must  some  day  secure  an  innings.  In  a  clear  voice, 
and  in  a  very  quiet,  deliberate  way,  he  now  said  what  it  was 
right  to  say  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  the  things  that 
common  sense  dictated  and  that  the  Chamber  itself  secretly 
desired  should  be  said.  He  was  certainly  the  first  to  rejoice 
over  an  arrest  which  would  reassure  the  country;  but  he 
failed  to  understand  what  connection  there  could  be  between 
that  arrest  and  the  sad  business  that  had  been  brought  before 
the  Chamber.  The  two  affairs  were  quite  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent,  and  he  begged  his  colleagues  not  to  vote  in  the  state  of 
excitement  in  which  he  saw  them.  Full  light  must  be  thrown 
on  the  African  Railways  question,  and  this  one  could  not  expect 
from  the  two  incriminated  Mhiisters.  However,  he  was 
opposed  to  any  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  inquiry.  In  his 
opinion  the  guilty  parties,  if  such  there  were,  ought  to  be 
brought  immediately  before  a  court  of  law.  And,  like 
Barroux,  he  wound  up  with  a  discreet  allusion  to  the  growing 
influence  of  the  clergy,  declaring  that  he  was  against  all 
unworthv  compromises,  and  was  equally  opposed  to  any  state 
dictatorship  and  any  revival  of  the  ancient  theocratic 
spirit. 

Although  there  was  but  little  applause  when  Yignon 
returned  to  his  seat,  it  was  evident  that  the  Chamber  was 
again  master  of  its  emotions.  And  the  situation  seemed  so 
dear,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  so  certain,  that 
MdgCi  who  had  meant  to  reply  to  the  others,  wisely  abstained 
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from  doing  bo.  Meantime  people  noticed  the  placid  do- 
meanour  of  Monferrand,  wlio  had  listened  to  Vignon  with  the 
utmost  complacency,  as  if  Le  were  rendering  homage  to  an 
adversary's  talent;  whereas  Barroux,  ever  since  the  cold 
silence  which  had  greeted  his  speech,  had  remained  motion- 
lesB  in  his  seat,  bowed  down  and  pale  as  a  corpse. 

'  Well,  it's  all  over/  resumed  Massot,  amidst  the  hubbub 
which  arose  as  the  deputies  prepared  to  vote  ;  '  the  ministry's 
done  for.  Little  Vignon  will  go  a  long  way,  yon  know. 
People  say  that  he  dreams  of  the  Elysee.  At  all  events 
everything  points  to  bim  as  our  next  prime  minister,' 

Then,  as  the  journalist  rose,  intending  to  go  off,  the 
General  detained  him :  '  Walt  a  moment,  Monsieur  Massot,' 
said  he.  '  How  disgusting  all  that  parliamentary  cooking  is ! 
You  ought  to  point  it  out  in  an  article,  and  show  people  how 
the  country  is  gradually  being  weakened  and  rotted  to  the 
marrow  by  all  such  useless  and  degrading  discussions.  Why 
a  great  battle  resulting  in  the  loss  of  CO, 000  men  would 
exhaust  us  less  than  ten  years  of  this  abominable  parha- 
mentary  system.  You  must  call  on  me  some  morning.  I 
will  show  you  a  scheme  of  military  reform,  in  which  I  point 
out  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  limited,  professional 
armies  which  we  used  to  have,  for  this  present-day  national 
army,  as  folks  call  it,  which  is  a  semi-civihan  affair  and  at 
best  a  mere  herd  of  men,  is  like  a  dead  weight  on  us,  and  is 
bound  to  pull  us  down  1  ' 

Pierre,  for  his  part,  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  the 
beginning  of  the  debate.  He  had  listened  to  everything,  at 
first  influenced  by  the  thought  of  his  brother's  interests,  and 
afterwards  mastered  by  the  feverishness  which  gradually 
took  possession  of  everybody  present.  He  had  become  con- 
TJnoed  that  there  was  nothmg  more  for  Guillaume  to  fear ; 
but  bow  curiously  did  one  event  fit  into  another,  and  how 
loudly  had  Salvat's  arrest  re-echoed  in  the  Chamber  I  Look- 
ing down  into  the  seething  hall  helow  him,  he  had  detected 
all  the  clash  of  rival  passions  and  interests.  After  watching 
the  great  struggle  between  Barroux,  Monferrand,  and  Vignon, 
he  had  gazed  upon  the  childish  deUght  of  that  terrible  Sociahst 
MSge,  who  was  so  pleased  at  having  been  able  to  stir  up  the 
depths  of  those  troubled  waters,  in  which  he  always  unwit- 
tingly angled  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Then,  too,  Pierre 
had  become  interested  in  FonsSgue,  who,  knowing  what  had 
been  arranged  between  Monferrand,  Duvillard,  and  bimFwl^ 
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evinced  perfeot  oalixmess  and  sixoTe  to  reassnre  Dathil  and 
Ghaigneux,  who,  on  their  side,  were  qnite  dismayed  by  the 
ministry's  impending  fall.  Howeyer,  Pierre's  eyes  always 
came  back  to  Monseignenr  Martha.  He  had  watched  lus 
serene  smiling  face  throughout  the  sitting,  striving  to  detect 
his  impressions  of  the  various  incidents  that  had  occurred,  as 
if  in  his  opinion  that  dramatic  parliamentary  comedy  had 
only  been  played  as  a  step  towards  the  more  or  less  distant 
triumph  for  which  the  prelate  laboured.  And  now,  while 
awaitmg  the  result  of  the  vote,  as  Pierre  turned  towards 
Massot  and  the  General,  he  found  that  they  were  talking  of 
nothing  but  recruiting  and^tactics  and  the  necessity  of  a -bath 
of  blood  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  Ah  !  poor  mankind,  ever 
fighting  and  ever  devouring  one  another  in  parliaments  as 
well  as  on  battle-fields,  when,  thought  Pierre,  would  it  decide 
to  disarm  once  and  for  all,  and  live  at  peace  according  to  the 
laws  of  justice  and  reason  ! 

Then  he  again  looked  down  into  the  hall,  where  the  great- 
est confusion  was  prevailing  among  the  deputies  with  regard 
to  the  coming  vote.  There  was  quite  a  rainfall  of  suggested 
*  resolutions,'  from  a  very  violent  one  proposed  by  Mege,  to 
another,  which  was  merely  severe,  emanating  from  Yignon. 
The  ministry,  however,  would  onl^  accept  the  ^  Order  of  the 
day  pure  and  simple,'  a  mere  decision,  that  is,  to  pass  to  the 
next  business,  as  if  Mage's  interpellation  had  been  unworthy 
of  attention.  And  presently  the  Government  was  defeated, 
Vignon's  resolution  being  adopted  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
five.  Some  portion  of  the  Left  had  evidently  joined  hands 
wi^  the  Bight  and  the  SociaUst  group.  A  prolonged  hubbub 
followed  this  result 

'  Well,  so  we  are  to  have  a  Yignon  Cabinet,'  said  Massot, 
as  he  went  off  with  Pierre  and  the  General.  'All  the  same, 
however,  Monferrand  has  saved  himself,  and  if  I  were  in 
Vignon's  place  I  should  distrust  him.' 

That  evening  there  was  a  very  touching  farewell  scene  at 
the  little  house  at  Neuilly.  When  Pierre  returned  thither 
from  the  Chamber,  saddened  but  reassured  with  regard  to 
the  future,  Guillaume  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home 
on  ttie  morrow.  And  as  Nicholas  Barthis  was  compelled  to 
leave,  the  little  dwelling  seemed  on  the  point  of  relapsing 
into  dreary  quietude  once  more. 

Th tophile  Morin,  whom  Pierre  had  informed  of  the  painfdl 
alternative  in  which  Bar&te  was  placed,  duly  came  to  dinner ; 
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but  he  did  not  have  time  to  c^eak  to  the  old  man  before  ihey 
all  sat  down  to  table  at  seven  o'dock.  As  lunial  Barihte 
had  spent  his  day  in  marohing,  like  a  caged  lion,  up  and 
down  the  room  in  which  he  had  accepted  shelter  after  the 
fashion  of  a  big  fearless  child,  who  never  worried  with  re- 
gard either  to  his  present  circnmstanoes  or  the  troubles 
which  the  fatnre  might  have  in  store  for  him.  E[is  li& 
had  ever  been  one  of  nnlimited  hope,  which  reaUty  had  ever 
shattered.  Although  all  that  he  had  loved,  aU  that  he 
had  hoped  to  secure  by  fifty  years  of  imprisonment  or  exile — 
liberty,  equality  and  a  real  brotherly  republic — ^had  hitherto 
fuled  to  come,  such  as  he  had  dieamt  of  them,  he  never- 
theless retained  the  candid  fiedth  of  his  yonth,  and  was  ever 
confident  in  the  near  future.  He  would  smile  indulgently 
when  new-comers,  men  of  violent  ideas,  derided  him  and 
called  him  a  poor  old  fellow.  For  his  part,  he  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  many  new  sects.  He  simply  felt 
indignant  with  their  lack  of  human  feeling,  and  stubbornly 
adhered  to  his  own  idea  of  basing  the  world's  regeneration  on 
the  simple  proposition  that  men  were  naturally  good  and  ought 
to  be  free  and  brotherly. 

That  evening  at  dinner,  feeling  that  he  was  with  friendfl 
who  cared  for  him,Barthis  proved  extremely  gay,  and  showed 
all  his  ingenuousness  in  tal£ng  of  his  ideal  which  would  soon 
be  realised,  said  he,  in  spite  of  everything.  He  could  tell  a 
story  well  whenever  he  cared  to  chat,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  related  some  delightful  anecdotes  about  the  prisons  through 
which  he  had  passed.  He  knew  all  the  dungeons,  8te.  Pelagic 
and  Mont  St.  Michel,  Belle-Ile-en-Mer  and  Glairvaux,  to  say 
nothing  of  temporary  gaols,  and  the  evil-smelling  hulks  on 
board  which  pohtical  prisoners  are  often  confined.  And  he 
still  laughed  at  certain  recollections,  and  r^ated  how  in  the 
direst  circumstances  he  had  always  been  able  to  seek  refuge  in 
his  conscience.  The  others  hetened  to  him  quite  charm^  by 
his  conversation,  but  full  of  anguish  at  the  thought  that  this 
perpetual  prisoner  or  exile  must  again  rise  and  take  his  staff 
to  sally  forth,  driven  from  his  native  laud  once  more. 

Pierre  did  not  speak  out  until  they  were  partaking  of 
dessert.  Then  he  related  how  the  Mimster  had  written  to 
him,  and  how  in  a  brief  interview  he  had  stated  that  Barth^ 
must  cross  the  frontier  within  forty-eight  hours  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  arrested.  Thereupon  the  old  man  gravely  rose, 
with  his  white  fleece,  his  eagle  beak,  and  his  bright  eyes  stiU 
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eparkling  Trith  the  fire  of  yoath.  And  he  ^mhed  to  go  off  ai 
once.  '  What ! '  said  he,  '  you  have  known  all  tms  sinoe 
yesterday,  and  have  still  kept  me  here  at  the  risk  of  my 
compromising  yon  even  more  than  I  had  done  already !  You 
must  forgive  me,  I  did  not  think  of  the  worry  I  migni  cause 
you,  I  ti^ought  that  everything  would  be  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged* I  must  thio^  you  both — yourself  and  Ouillaume — 
for  the  few  days  of  quietude  that  you  have  procured  to  all 
old  vagabond  and  madman  like  myself.' 

Then,  as  they  tried  to  prevail  on  him  to  remain  until  the 
following  morning,  he  would  not  listen  to  them.  There  would 
be  a  train  for  Brussels  about  midnight,  and  he  had  ample  time 
to  take  it.  He  refused  to  let  Morin  accompany  him.  No,  no, 
said  he,  Morin  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  moreover  he  had  work 
to  attend  to.  Why  diould  he  take  him  away  from  his  duties, 
when  it  was  so  easy,  so  simple,  for  him  to  go  off  alone? 
He  was  going  back  mto  exile  as  into  misery  and  grief  which 
he  had  long  known,  like  some  Wandering  Jew  of  libertyi 
ever  driven  onward  through  the  world. 

When  he  took  leave  of  the  others  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the 
Uttle 
dimmed 
said 

My  bones  will  rest  in  some  comer  over  yonder.'  And  yet, 
after  he  had  affectionately  embraced  Pierre  and  GuiUaume, 
he  drew  himself  up  like  one  who  remained  unconquered,  and 
he  raised  a  supreme  cry  of  hope.  '  But  after  all,  who  knows  ? 
Triumph  may  perhaps  come  to-morrow.  The  future  belongs 
to  those  who  prepare  it  and  wait  for  it ! ' 

Then  he  walked  away,  and  long  after  he  had  disappeared  hia 
firm,  sonorous  footsteps  could  be  heard  re-echoing  in  the  quiet 
night. 
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PIBBBB  AND  ICABIB 

On  the  mild  March  morning  when  Pierre  left  his  little  honse 
at  Nerdllj  to  accompany  Guillaome  to  Montmartre,  he  was 
oppressed  by  the  thought  that  on  returning  home  he  would 
once  more  find  himself  alone  with  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  relapsing  into  negation  and  despair.  The  idea  of  this 
had  kept  him  from  sleeping,  and  he  still  found  it  difficult  to 
hide  his  distress  and  force  a  smile. 

The  sky  was  so  clear  and  the  atmosphere  so  mild  that  the 
brotiiers  had  resolved  to  go  to  Montmartre  on  foot  bv  way  of 
the  outer  boulevards.  Nine  o'clock  was  striking  when  they 
set  out.  Guillaume  for  his  part  was  very  gay  at  the  thought 
of  the  surprise  he  would  give  his  family.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  coming  back  from  a  long  journey.  He  had  not 
warned  them  of  his  intentions ;  he  had  merely  written  to  them 
now  and  again  to  tell  them  that  he  was  recovering,  and  they 
certainly  had  no  idea  that  his  return  was  so  near  at  hand. 

When  Guillaume  and  Pierre  had  climbed  the  sunlit  slopes 
of  Montmartre,  and  crossed  the  quiet  countryfied  Place  du 
Tertre,  the  former,  by  means  of  a  latchkey,  quietly  opened  the 
door  of  his  house,  which  seemed  to  be  asleep,  so  profound  was 
the  stillness  both  around  and  within  it.  Pierre  found  it  the 
same  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  and  only  visit.  First 
came  the  narrow  passage  which  ran  through  the  ground  floor, 
afiEording  a  view  of  all  Paris  at  the  further  end.  Next  there 
was  the  garden,  reduced  to  a  couple  of  plum  trees  and  a  dump 
of  lilac  bushes,  the  leaves  of  which  had  now  sprouted.  And 
this  time  the  priest  perceived  three  bicycles  leaning  against 
the  trees.    Beyond  them  stood  the  large  workshop,  so  gay, 
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and  yet  so  peaceful,  with  its  huge  window  oyerlooking  a  sea 
of  roofs. 

Ouillaume  had  reached  the  workshop  without  meeting 
anybody.  With  an  expression  of  much  amusement  he  raised 
a  finger  to  his  lips.  '  Attention,  Pierre,'  he  whispered ; '  you'll 
just  see  I ' 

Then  haying  noiselessly  opened  the  door,  they  remained 
for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 

The  three  sons  alone  were  there.  Near  his  forge  stood 
Thomas  working  a  boring  machine  with  which  he  was  making 
some  holes  in  a  small  brass  plate.  Then  Fran9ois  and  Antoine 
were  seated  on  either  side  of  their  large  table,  the  former 
reading,  and  the  latter  finishing  a  block.  The  bright  sunshine 
streamed  in,  playing  over  all  the  seeming  disorder  of  the  room, 
where  so  many  callings  and  so  many  implements  found  place. 
A  large  bunch  of  wallflowers  bloomed  on  the  women's  work- 
table  near  the  window ;  and  absorbed  as  the  young  men  were 
in  their  respective  tasks  the  only  sound  was  the  slight  hissing 
of  the  boring-machine  each  time  that  the  eldest  of  them  drilled 
another  hole. 

However,  although  Guillaume  did  not  stir,  there  suddenly 
came  a  quiver,  an  awakening.  His  sons  seemed  to  guess  his 
presence,  for  they  raised  their  heads,  each  at  the  same  moment. 
From  each,  too,  came  the  same  cry,  and  a  common  impulse 
brought  them  first  to  their  feet  and  then  to  his  arms. 

•  Father  I ' 

Guillaume  embraced  them,  feeling  very  happy.  And  that 
was  aU ;  there  was  no  long  spell  of  emotion,  no  useless  talk. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  merely  gone  out  the  day  before  and,  delayed 
by  business,  had  now  come  back.  Still,  he  looked  at  them 
with  his  kindly  smile,  and  they  likewise  smiled  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  his.  Those  glances  proclaimed  everything,  the  closest 
affection  and  complete  self -bestowal  for  ever. 

<  Gome  in,  Pierre,'  called  Guillaume,  '  shake  hands  with 
these  youn^  men.' 

The  pnest  had  remained  near  the  door,  overcome  by  a 
singular  feeling  of  discomfort.  When  his  nephews  had 
vigorously  shaken  hands  with  him,  he  sat  down  near  the 
window  apart  from  them,  as  if  he  felt  out  of  his  element 
there. 

*  Well,  youngsters,'  said  Guillaume,  *  where's  Mdre-Grand, 
and  Where's  Marie  ? ' 

Their  grandmother  was  upstairs  in  her  room,  they  said ; 
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and  Marie  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  go  marketing.  Tliis^ 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  her  delights.  She  asserted  tiiat  she 
was  the  only  one  who  knew  how  to  buy  new-laid  eggs  and 
butter  of  a  nutty  odour.  MoreoTer,  she  sometimes  brought 
some  dainty  or  some  flowers  home,  in  her  delight  at  proving 
herself  to  be  so  good  a  housewife. 

'  And  so  things  are  going  on  well  ?  '  resumed  Guillaume. 
'  You  are  all  sati&ed,  your  work  is  progressing,  eh  ?  * 

He  addressed  brief  questions  to  eaoh  of  them,  like  one 
who,  on  his  return  home,  at  once  reverts  to  his  usual  habits. 
Thomas,  with  his  rough  face  beaming,  explained  in  a  couple 
of  sentences  that  he  was  now  sure  of  perfecting  his  little 
motor ;  Fran9ois,  who  was  still  preparing  for  his  examina- 
tion, jestingl^r  declared  that  he  yet  had  to  lodge  a  heap  of 
learning  in  ms  brain ;  and  then  Antoine  produced  the  block 
which  he  was  finishing,  and  which  depicted  his  little  friend 
Lise,  Jahan's  sister,  reading  in  her  garden  amidst  the  sxm- 
shine.  It  was  like  a  florescence  of  that  dear  belated  creature 
whose  mind  had  been  awakened  by  his  affectiouc 

However,  the  three  brothers  speedily  went  back  to  their 
places,  reverting  to  their  work  with  a  natural  impulse,  for 
discipline  had  made  them  regard  work  as  life  itself.  Then 
Guiliaume,  who  had  glanced  at  what  each  was  doing,  ex- 
claimed :  '  Ah  1  youngsters,  I  schemed  and  prepared  a  lot  of 
things  myself  while  I  was  laid  up.  I  even  made  a  good 
many  notes.  We  walked^  here  from  NeuiUy,  but  my  papers 
and  the  clothes  which  MSre-Grand  sent  me  will  come  in  a 
cab  by-and-bye.  ...  Ah !  how  pleased  I  am  to  find  every- 
thing in  order  here,  and  to  be  able  to  take  up  my  task  with 
you  again  1  Ah  1  I  shall  polish  off  some  work  now,  and  no 
mistake ! ' 

He  had  already  gone  to  his  own  comer,  the  space  reserved 
for  him  between  the  window  and  the  forge.  He  there  had 
a  chemical  furnace,  several  glass  cases  and  shelves  crowded 
with  appliances,  and  a  long  table,  one  end  of  which  he  used 
for  writing  purposes.  And  he  once  more  took  possession  of 
that  little  world.  After  glancing  around  with  delight  at 
seeing  everything  in  its  place,  he  began  to  handle  one  object 
and  another,  eager  to  be  at  work  like  his  sons. 

All  at  once,  however,  M^ie-Grand  appeared,  calm,  grave 
and  erect  in  her  black  gown,  at  the  top  of  the  httle  staircase 
which  conducted  to  the  bedrooms.  '  Bo  it's  you,  Guillaume,' 
said  she, '  will  you  come  up  for  a  moment  ? ' 
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He  immediately  did  bo,  nnderstanding  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  him  alone  and  tranqnillise  him.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  great  secret  between  them,  that  one  thing  of 
whioh  her  sons  knew  nothing,  and  which,  after  Salvat's 
crime,  had  brought  him  to  much  anguish,  through  his  fear 
that  it  might  be  divulged.  When  he  reached  M^re-Grand*s 
room  she  at  once  took  him  to  the  hiding-place  near  her  bed, 
and  showed  him  the  cartridges  of  the  new  explosive,  and 
tiie  plans  of  the  terrible  engine  of  war&re  which  he  had 
invented.  He  found  them  all  as  he  had  left  them.  Before 
anyone  could  have  reached  them,  she  would  have  blown  up 
the  whole  place  at  the  risk  of  perishing  herself  in  the  explo- 
sion. With  her  wonted  air  of  quiet  heroism,  she  handed 
Guillaume  the  key  which  he  had  sent  her  by  Pierre. 

'  You  were  not  anxious,  I  hope,'  she  said. 

He  pressed  her  hands  with  a  commingling  of  affection 
and  respect.  '  My  only  anxiety,'  he  replied,  '  was  that  the 
police  might  come  here  and  treat  you  roughly.  •  .  •  You  are 
the  guardian  of  our  secret,  and  it  would  be  for  you  to  finish 
my  work  should  I  disappear.' 

While  Guillaume  and  Madame  Leroi  were  thus  engaged 
upstairs,  Pierre,  still  seated  near  the  window  below,  felt  his 
discomfort  increasing.  The  inmates  of  the  house  certainly 
regarded  him  with  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  affectionate 
sympathy;  and  so  how  came  it  that  he  considered  them 
hostile  ?  The  truth  was  that  he  asked  himself  what  would 
become  of  him  among  those  workers,  who  were  upheld  by 
a  faith  of  their  own,  whereas  he  believed  in  nothing,  and 
iid  not  work.  The  sight  of  those  young  men,  so  gaily  and 
jealously  toiling,  ended  by  quite  irritating  him;  and  the 
arrival  of  Marie  brought  his  distress  to  a  climax. 

Joyous  and  full  of  life  she  came  in  without  seeing  him, 
a  basket  on  her  arm.  And  she  seemed  to  bring  all  the  sun- 
light of  the  spring  morning  with  her,  so  bright  was  the 
sparkle  of  her  youth.  The  whole  of  her  pink  face,  her 
delicate  nose,  her  broad  intelligent  brow,  her  thick,  kindly 
lips  beamed  beneath  the  heavy  coils  of  her  black  hair.  And 
her  brown  eyes  ever  laughed  with  the  joyousness  which  comes 
firom  health  and  strength. 

^  Ah  I '  she  exclaimed,  '  I  have  brought  such  a  lot  of 
things,  youngsters.  Just  come  and  see  them,  I  wouldn't 
unpack  the  basket  in  the  kitchen.' 

It  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  brothers  to  draw 
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A>imd  fhe  basket  which  she  had  hud  upon  the  table.  'Eurst 
there's  the  butter ! '  said  she,  *  just  smell  if  it  hasn't  a  nice 
Boent  of  nuts  I  It's  ohumed  especially  for  me,  you  know. 
Then  here  are  the  eg^  They  were  laid  only  yesterday,  I'll 
answer  for  it.  And,  in  fact,  that  one  there  is  this  morning's. 
And  look  at  the  cutlets !  They're  wonderful,  aren't  they  ? 
The  butcher  cuts  them  carefully  when  he  sees  me.  And  then 
here's  a  cream  cheese,  real  cream,  you  know,  it  will  be 
delicious  I  Ah  I  and  here's  the  surprise,  something  dainty, 
some  radishes,  some  pretty  little  pink  radishes.  Just  femcy  1 
radishes  in  March,  what  a  luxury  1 '  ^ 

She  triumphed  like  the  good  little  housewife  she  was,  one 
who  had  followed  a  whole  course  of  cookery  and  home  duties 
at  tiie  Lycte  F^nelon.  The  brothers,  as  merry  as  she  her- 
self, were  obliged  to  compliment  her. 

All  at  once,  however,  she  caught  sight  of  Pierre.  *  What  I 
you  are  tiiere,  Monsieur  1' Abb^  ? '  she  exclaimed, '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  didn't  see  you.  How  is  Ouillaume?  Haye 
you  brought  us  some  news  of  him  ? ' 

'  But  father's  come  home,'  said  Thomas,  '  he's  upstairs 
with  Mdre-Grand.' 

Quite  thunderstruck,  she  hastily  placed  her  purchases  in 
the  basket.  'GuUlaume's  come  back,  Guillaume's  come 
back  1 '  said  she, '  and  you  don't  tell  me  of  it,  you  let  me  un- 
pack everything !  Well,  it's  nice  of  me,  I  must  say,  to  go  on 
praising  my  butter  and  eggs  when  Ouillaume's  come  back.' 

GuOlaume,  as  it  happened,  was  just  coming  down  with 
Madame  Leroi.  Marie  gaily  hastened  to  him  and  offered  him 
her  cheeks,  on  which  he  printed  two  resounding  kisses.  Then 
she,  resting  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  long  look, 
whHe  saying  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  voice :  '  I  am  pleased, 
very  pleased  to  see  you,  Guillaume.  I  may  confess  it  now ;  I 
thought  I  had  lost  you,  I  was  very  anxious  and  very  un- 
happy.' 

Although  she  was  still  smiling,  tears  had  gathered  in  her 
eyes,  and  he,  likewise  moved,  again  kissed  her,  murmuring : 
'Dear  Marie  1  How  happy  it  makes  me  to  find  you  as 
beautiful  and  as  affectionate  as  ever.' 

Pierre,  who  was  looking  at  them,  deemed  them  cold.  He 
had  doubtless  expected  more  tears,  and  a  more  passionate 

*  Pampered  Londoners,  who  nowadays  get  every  kind  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  both  in  and  out  of  season,  will  soaroely  be  ol  Marie's  opiniond— 
Tram. 
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embrace  on  the  part  of  an  affianoed  pair,  whom  so  gcievonf 
an  aoddent  had  separated  ahnost  on  the  eye  of  their  wedding* 
Moreover,  his  feelings  were  hurt  by  the  disproportion  of  their 
respective  ages.  No  doubt  his  brother  still  seemed  to  him 
very  sturdy  and  young,  and  his  feeling  of  repulsion  must 
have  come  from  that  young  woman  whom,  most  decidedly,  he 
did  not  like.  Ever  since  her  arrival  he  had  experienced 
increasing  discomfort,  a  keener  and  keener  desire  to  go  off 
and  never  return. 

So  acute  became  his  suffering  at  feeling  like  a  stnmger  in 
his  brother's  home,  that  he  at  last  rose  and  sought  to  take 
his  leave,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  some  urgent  matters 
to  attend  to  in  town. 

'  What  1  you  won't  stay  to  dijeuner  with  us  1 '  exclaimed 
Guillaume  in  perfect  stupefeustion.  '  Why,  it  was  agreed  1 
You  surely  won't  distress  me  like  that  1  This  house  is  your 
own,  remember  1 ' 

Then  as  with  genuine  affection  they  all  protested  and 
pressed  him  to  stay  he  was  obliged  to  do  so.  However,  he 
soon  relapsed  into  silence  and  embarrassment,  seated  on  the 
same  chair  as  before,  and  listening  moodily  to  those  people 
who,  although  they  were  his  relativeSy  seemed  to  oe  far 
removed  from  him. 

As  it  was  barely  eleven  o'clock  they  resumed  work,  but 
every  now  and  again  there  was  some  merry  talk.  On  one  of 
the  servants  coming  for  the  provisions,  Marie  told  the  girl  to 
call  her  as  soon  as  it  should  be  time  to  boil  the  eggs,  for  she 

i)rided  herself  on  boiling  them  to  a  nicety,  in  such  wise  as  to 
eave  the  whites  like  creamy  milk.  This  gave  an  opportunity 
for  a  few  jests  from  Fran9ois,  who  occasionally  teased  her 
about  all  the  fine  things  she  had  learnt  at  theLycte  Fdnelon, 
where  her  fjEi.ther  had  placed  her  when  she  was  twelve  years 
old.  However,  she  was  not  afraid  of  him,  but  gave  him  tit 
for  ta^  bv  chaffing  him  about  all  the  hours  which  he  lost  at 
the  Ecole  Normt^e  over  a  mass  of  pedagogic  trash. 

'Ah I  you  big  children  1!  she  exclaimed,  while  still 
working  at  her  embroidery.  'You  are  all  very.intelligent, 
and  you  all  claim  to  have  broad  minds,  and  yet — confess  it 
now — ^it  worries  you  a  little  that  a  girl  like  me  should  have 
studied  at  college  in  the  same  way  as  yourselves.  It's  a 
sexual  quarrel,  a  question  of  rivalry  and  competition,  isn't 
It?' 

They  protested  the  contrary,  declaring  that  they  were  in 
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favoTir  of  girls  leoeiidiig  as  complete  an  education  as  possible. 
She  was  well  aware  of  this ;  howeyer,  she  liked  to  tease  them 
in  return  for  the  manner  in  which  they  themselyes  plagued 
her. 

<  But  do  you  know/  said  she, '  you  are  a  great  deal  behind 
the  times?  I  am  well  aware  of  the  reproaches  which  are 
levelled  at  girls'  colleges  b^  so-called  right-minded  people. 
To  begin,  there  is  no  rehgious  element  whatever  m  the 
education  one  receives  there,  and  this  alarms  many  families 
which  consider  religious  education  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  girls,  if  only  as  a  moral  weapon  of  defence.  Then,  too, 
the  education  at  our  Lyc^es  is  being  democratised — girls  of 
all  positions  come  to  them.  Thanks  to  the  scholarships 
which  are  so  liberally  offered,  the  daughter  of  the  lady  who 
rents  a  first  floor  flat  often  finds  the  daughter  of  her  door- 
keeper among  her  schoolfellows,  and  some  think  this  objection- 
able. It  is  said  also  that  the  pupils  free  themselves  too  much 
from  home  influence,  and  that  too  much  opportunity  is  left 
for  personal  initiative.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  eztensiveness 
of  the  many  courses  of  study,  all  the  learning  that  is  required  of 
pupils  at  the  examinations,  certainly  does  tend  to  their  eman- 
cipation, to  the  coming  of  the  future  woman  and  future 
society,  which  you  young  men  are  all  longing  for,  are  you 
not?' 

'  Of  course  we  are  I '  exclaimed  Fran9ois, '  we  all  agree  on 
that  point.' 

She  waved  her  hand  in  a  pretty  way,  and  then  quietly 
continued :  '  I'm  jesting.  My  views  are  simple  enough,  as 
you  well  know,  and  I  don't  ask  for  nearly  as  much  as  you  do. 
As  for  woman's  claims  and  rights,  well  the  question  is  clear 
enough ;  woman  is  man's  equal  so  far  as  nature  allows  it 
And  the  only  point  is  to  agree  and  love  one  another.  At  the 
same  time  I'm  well  pleased  to  know  what  I  do — oh !  not 
from  any  spirit  of  pedantry  but  simply  because  I  think  it  has 
aU  done  me  good,  and  given  me  some  moral  as  well  as 
physical  health.' 

It  delighted  her  to  recall  the  days  she  had  spent  at  the 
Lyc6e  F6nelon,  which  of  the  five  State  colleges  for  girls 
opened  in  Paris  was  the  only  one  counting  a  large  number  of 

{»upils.  Most  of  these  were  the  daughters  of  officials  or  pro- 
essors,  who  purposed  entering  the  teaching  profession.  In 
this  case,  thev  had  to  win  their  last  diploma  at  the  Scole 
Normale  of  Sevres,  after  leaving  the  Lyc^e.    Marie,  for  her 
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part,  though  her  studies  had  been  brilliant,  had  felt  no  taste 
whatever  for  the  calling  of  teacher.  Moreover,  when  Guil- 
laume  had  taken  charge  of  her  after  her  father's  death,  he 
had  refused  to  let  her  run  about  giving  lessons.  To  provide 
herself  with  a  little  money,  for  cubie  would  accept  none  as  a 
gift,  she  worked  at  embroidery,  an  art  in  which  ahe  was  most 
accomplished. 

While  she  was  talking  to  the  young  men  Guillaume  had 
listened  to  her  without  interfering.  If  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her  it  was  largely  on  account  of  her  frankness  and  up- 
rightness, the  even  balance  of  her  nature,  which  gave  her  so 
forcible  a  charm.  She  knew  all ;  but  if  she  lacked  the  poetry 
of  the  shrinking,  lamblike  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  she  had  gained  absolute  rectitude  of  heart  and 
mind,  exempt  from  aU  hypocrisy,  all  secret  perversity  such  as 
is  stimulated  by  what  may  seem  mysterious  in  l&e.  And 
whatever  die  might  know,  she  had  retained  such  childlike 
purity,  that  in  spite  of  her  six-and-twenty  summers,  all  the 
Blood  in  her  veins  would  occasionally  rush  to  her  cheeks  in 
fiery  blushes,  which  drove  her  to  despair. 

'  My  dear  Marie,*  Guillaume  now  exclaimed,  *  you  know 
very  well  that  the  youngsters  were  simply  joking.  You  are 
in  the  right,  of  course.  .  .  •  And  your  boiled  eggs  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  whole  world.' 

He  said  this  in  so  soft  and  affectionate  a  tone  that  the 
young  woman  flushed  purple.  Then,  becoming  conscious  of 
it|  she  coloured  yet  more  deeply,  and  as  the  three  young  men 
glanced  at  her  maliciously  i^e  grew  angry  with  herself. 
'Isn't  it  ridiculous.  Monsieur  I'AbbS,'  die  said,  turning 
towards  Pierre, '  for  an  old  maid  like  myself  to  blush  in  that 
fashion  ?  People  might  think  that  I  had  committed  a  crime. 
It's  simply  to  make  me  blush,  you  know,  that  those  children 
tease  me.  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  but  it's  stronger  than 
my  will.' 

At  this  Mire-Grand  raised  her  eyes  from  the  shirt  she 
was  mending,  and  remarked :  '  Oh !  it's  natural  enough,  my 
dear.  It  is  your  heart  rising  to  your  cheeks  in  order  that  we 
may  see  it.' 

The  dijeun&r  hour  was  now  at  hand ;  and  they  decided 
to  lay  the  table  in  the  workshop  as  was  occasionally  done 
when  they  had  a  guest.  The  simple,  cordial  meal  proved 
very  enjoyable  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Marie's  boiled  eggs, 
which  she  herself  brought  from  the  kitchen  covered  witti  a 
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napkin,  were  found  delioions.  Due  honour  was  also  done  to 
the  butter  and  the  radishes.  The  only  dessert  that  followed 
the  cutlets  was  the  cream  cheese,  but  it  was  a  cheese  such  as 
nobody  else  had  ever  partaken  of.  And,  meantime,  while 
they  ate  and  chatted  all  Paris  lay  below  them  stretching  away 
to  the  horizon  with  its  mighty  rumbling. 

Pierre  had  made  an  effort  to  become  cheerful,  but  he  soon 
relapsed  into  silence.  GuiUaume,  however,  was  very  talkative. 
Having  noticed  the  three  bicycles  in  the  garden,  he  inquired 
of  Marie  how  far  she  had  gone  that  morning.  She  answered 
that  Fran9ois  and  Antoine  had  accompanied  her  in  the 
direction  of  Orgemont.  The  worry  of  their  excursions  was 
that  each  time  they  returned  to  Montmartre  they  had  to 
push  their  machines  up  the  height.  From  the  general  point 
of  view,  however,  the  young  woman  was  delighted  with 
bicycling,  which  had  many  inrtues,  said  she.  Then,  seeing 
Pierre  glance  at  her  in  amazement,  she  promised  that  she 
would  some  day  explain  her  opinions  on  the  subject  to  him. 
After  this  bicycling  became  the  one  topic  of  conversation 
until  the  end  of  the  meal.  Thomas  gave  an  account  of  the 
latest  improvements  introduced  into  Grandidier's  machines ; 
and  the  others  talked  of  the  excursions  they  had  made  or  meant 
to  make,  with  all  the  exuberant  delight  of  school  children 
eager  for  the  open  air. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chatter,  Mire-Grand,  who  presided  at 
table  with  the  serene  dignity  of  a  queen-mother,  leant  towards 
Guillaume,  who  sat  next  to  her,  and  spoke  to  him  in  an 
undertone.  Pierre  understood  that  she  was  referring  to  his 
marriage,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  April,  but  must 
now  necessarily  be  deferred.  This  sensible  marriage,  which 
seemed  likely  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  entire  household, 
was  largely  the  work  of  Mire-Grand  and  the  three  young 
men,  for  Guillaume  would  never  have  yielded  to  his  heart  id 
she  whom  he  proposed  to  make  his  wife  had  not  already  been 
a  well-loved  member  of  the  family.  At  the  present  time  the 
last  week  in  June  seemed,  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  to  be  a 
iavourable  date  for  the  wedding. 

Marie,  who  heard  the  suggestion,  turned  gaily  towards 
Mire-Grand. 

'  The  end  of  June  will  suit  very  well,  will  it  not,  my  dear  ?  * 
said  the  latter. 

Pierre  expected  to  see  a  flush  rise  to  the  young  woman's 
eheeks,  but  she  remained  very  calm.    She  felt  deep  afifection,, 
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blended  with  the  most  tender  gratitudei  for  Gnillamne,  and 
was  convinced  that  in  marrying  him  she  would  be  acting 
wisely  and  well  both  for  herself  and  the  others. 

'  Certainly,  the  end  of  June/  she  repeated, '  that  will  suit 
very  well  indeed.' 

Then  the  sons,  who  likewise  had  heard  the  proposal^ 
nodded  their  heads  by  way  of  assenting  also. 

When  they  rose  from  table  Pierre  was  absolately  de- 
termined to  go  off.  The  cordial  and  simple  meal,  the  sight 
of  that  fiaimly,  which  had  been  rendered  so  happy  by 
GuiUamne's  retom,  and  of^that  yonng  woman  who  smiled 
BO  placidly  at  Ufe,  had  brought  him  keen  suffering,  though 
why  he  could  not  tell.  However,  it  all  irritated  him  beyond 
endurance ;  and  he  therefore  again  pretended  that  he  had  a 
number  of  lyings  to  see  to  in  Paris.  He  shook  hands  in 
turn  with  the  young  men,  M^e-6rand  and  Marie ;  both  of  the 
women  evincing  great  friendliness  but  also  some  surprise  at 
his  haste  to  leave  the  house.  GuiUaume,  who  seemed  sad- 
dened and  anxious,  sought  to  detain  him,  and  failing  in  this 
endeavour  followed  him  into  the  little  garden,  where  he 
stopped  him  in  order  to  have  an  explanation. 

^  Gome,'  said  he,  '/(ehat  is  the  matter  with  you,  Pierre  ? 
Why  are  you  running  off  like  this  ? ' 

'  Oh !  there's  nothing  the  matter  I  assure  you ;  but  I  have 
to  attend  to  a  few  urgent  affairs.* 

'  Oh,  Pierre,  pray  put  all  pretence  aside.  Nobody  here  has 
displeased  you  or  hurt  your  feelings,  I  hope.  They  will  all 
soon  love  you  as  I  do.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  complain  of  nobody  excepting 
perhaps  myself.' 

Guillaume's  sorrow  was  increasing.  '  Ah  1  brother,  little 
brother,'  he  resumed,  '  you  distress  me,  for  I  can  detect  that 
you  are  hiding  something  from  me.  Bemember  that  new 
ties  have  linked  us  together  and  that  we  love  one  another  as 
in  the  old  days  when  you  were  in  your  cradle  and  I  used  to 
come  to  play  with  you.  I  know  you  well,  remember.  I 
know  aU  your  tortures  since  you  have  confessed  them  to  me } 
and  I  won't  have  you  suffer ;  I  want  to  cure  you,  I  do  1 ' 

Pierre's  heart  was  full,  and  as  he  heard  those  words  he 
could  not  restrain  his  tears.  '  Oh  1  you  must  leave  me  to  my 
sufferings,'  he  responded.  'They  are  incurable.  Yon  can 
do  nothing  for  me ;  I  am  beyond  the  pale  of  nature,  I  am  a 
monster.' 
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'  What  do  yon  say  1  Oan  yon  not  retom  within  nature's 
pale  even  if  yon  ha^o^  gone  beyond  it  ?  One  thing  that  I  will 
not  allow  is  that  you  should  go  and  shut  yonrseU  ap  in  that 
solitary  little  house  of  yours,  where  you  madden  yourself  by 
brooding  over  the  fieJl  of  your  fiedth.  Oome  and  spend  your 
time  with  us,  so  that  we  may  again  give  you  some  taste  fioc 
life.' 

Ah  I  the  empty  little  house  which  awaited  him  I  Pierre 
shivered  at  the  wought  of  it,  at  the  idea  that  he  would  now 
find  himself  all  alone  there,  bereft  of  the  brother  with  whom 
he  had  lately  spent  so  many  happy  days.  Into  what  solitude 
and  torment  must  he  not  now  relapse  after  that  oompanion- 
E^ip  to  which  he  had  become  accustomed  ?  However,  the 
very  thought  of  the  latter  increased  his  grief,  and  confession 
suddenly  gushed  from  his  lips :  '  To  spend  my  time  here, 
live  wim  you,  oh  1  no,  that  is  an  impossibility.  Why  do  you 
compel  me  to  speak  out,  and  tell  you  thmgs  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  and  do  not  even  understand  ?  Ever  since  this 
morning  you  must  have  seen  that  I  have  been  suffering  here. 
No  doubt  it  is  because  you  and  your  people  work,  whereas  I 
do  nothing,  because  you  love  one  another  and  believe  in  your 
efforts,  whereas  I  no  longer  know  how  \q  love  or  believe.  I 
feel  out  of  my  element.  I'm  embarrassed  here,  and  I 
embarrass  you.  In  fact  you  all  irritate  me,  and  I  might  end 
by  hating  you.  There  remains  nothing  healthy  in  me,  all 
natural  feelings  have  been  spoilt  and  destroyed,  and  only 
envy  and  hatred  could  sprout  up  from  such  ruins.    So  let  me 

!^o  back  to  my  accursed  hole,  where  death  will  some  day  oome 
or  me.    Farewell,  brother  I ' 

But  Guillaume,  full  of  affection  and  compassion,  caught 
hold  of  his  arms  and  detained  him.  '  Tou  shall  not  go,  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  go  without  a  positive  promise  that  you 
will  come  back.  I  don't  wish  to  lose  you  again,  especially 
now  that  I  know  all  you  are  worth  and  how  dreadfully  yoa 
suffer.  I  will  save  you,  if  need  be,  in  spite  of  yoursdlf .  I 
will  cure  you  of  your  torturing  doubts,  oh  1  without  catechis* 
^%  you,  without  impQ^g  any  particular  faith  on  you,  but 
simply  bv  allowinff  life  to  do  its  work,  for  life  alone  can 
give  you  back  health  and  hope.  80  I  beg  you,  brother,  in 
the  name  of  our  affection,  come  back  here,  come  as  often  as 
you  oan  to  spend  a  day  with  us.  You  will  then  see  that 
when  folks  have  allotted  themselves  a  task  and  work  to« 
gether  in  unison,  they  escape  excessive  unhappiness.    A  task 
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of  any  kind — ^yes,  that  is  what  is  wanted,  together  with 
some  great  passion  and  frank  acceptance  of  life,  so  that  it 
may  be  lived  as  it  should  be  and  loved.' 

'  But  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  living  here  ? '  Pierre 
muttered  bitterly.  '  I've  no  task  left  me,  and  I  no  longer 
know  how  to  love.* 

'  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  task,  and  as  for  love  that  will 
soon  be  awakened  by  ttie  breath  of  life.  Gome,  brother,  con- 
sent, consent  I ' 

Then,  seeing  that  Pierre  still  remained  gloomy  and  sor- 
rowful, and  persisted  in  his  determination  to  go  away  and 
bury  himself,  Ouillaume  added :  '  Ah  I  I  don't  say  that  the 
things  of  this  world  are  such  as  one  might  wish  them  to  be. 
I  don't  say  that  only  joy  and  truth  and  justice  exist.  For 
instance,  the  affair  of  that  unhappy  fellow  Salvat  fills  me 
with  anger  and  revolt.  Guilty  he  is,  of  course,  and  yet 
how  many  excuses  he  had,  and  how  I  shall  pity  him  if  the 
crimes  of  all  of  us  are  laid  at  his  door,  if  the  various  poli- 
tical gangs  bandy  him  from  one  to  another,  and  use  him  as 
a  weapon  in  their  sordid  fight  for  power.  The  thought  of  it 
all  so  exasperates  me  that  at  times  I  am  as  unreasonable  as 
yourself.  But  now,  brother,  just  to  please  me,  promise  that 
you  will  come  and  spend  the  day  after  to-morrow  with  us.' 

Then  as  Pierre  still  kept  silent  Guillaume  went  on :  '  I 
will  have  it  so.  It  would  grieve  me  too  much  to  think  that 
you  were  suffering  from  martyrdom  in  your  solitary  nook.  I 
want  to  cure  and  save  you.' 

Tears  again  rose  to  Pierre's  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  of  in- 
finite distress  he  answered :  '  Don't  compel  me  to  promise. 
...  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  will  try  to  conquer  myself.' 

The  week  he  then  spent  in  his  little,  dark,  empty  home 
proved  a  terrible  one.  Shutting  himself  up  he  brooded  over 
his  despair  at  having  lost  the  companionE^p  of  that  elder 
brother  whom  he  once  more  loved  with  his  whole  soul.  He 
had  never  before  been  so  keenly  conscious  of  his  solitude ; 
and  he  was  a  score  of  times  on  the  point  of  hastening  to 
Montmartre,  for  he  vaguely  felt  that  a£fection,  truth  and  life 
were  there.  But  on  each  occasion  he  was  held  back  by  a 
return  of  the  discomfort  which  he  had  abeady  experienced,  dis- 
comfort compounded  of  shame  and  fear.  Priest  that  he  was, 
cut  off  from  love  and  tiie  avocations  of  other  men,  he  would 
surely  find  nothing  but  hurt  and  suffering  among  creatures 
who  were  aU  nature,  freedom,  and  health.    While  he  pon- 
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.Aered  thns,  however,  there  rose  before  him  the  shades  of  his 
£ftther  and  mother,  those  sad  spirits  that  seemed  to  wander 
through  the  deserted  rooms  lamenting  and  entreating  him  to 
recon^e  them  in  himself,  as  soon  as  he  should  find  peace. 
What  was  he  to  do,  deny  their  prayer,  and  remain  weeping 
with  them,  or  go  yonder  in  search  of  the  cure  which  might 
at  last  lull  them  to  sleep  and  bring  them  happiness  in  death 
by  the  force  of  his  own  happiness  in  life  ?  At  last  a  morning 
came  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  fiaither  enjoined  him 
with  a  smile  to  betake  himself  yonder,  while  his  mother  con- 
sented with  a  glance  of  her  big  soft  eyes,  in  which  her  sor- 
row at  having  made  so  bad  a  priest  of  him  yielded  to  her 
desire  to  restore  him  to  the  life  of  our  common  humanity. 

Rerre  did  not  argue  with  himself  that  day ;  he  took  a  cab 
and  gave  Guillaume's  address  to  the  driver  for  fear  lest  he 
should  be  overcome  on  the  way  and  wish  to  turn  back.  And 
when  he  again  found  himself,  as  in  a  dream,  in  the  large 
workshop,  where  Ouillaume  and  the  young  men  welcomed 
him  in  a  delicately  affectionate  way,  he  witnessed  an  unexpec- 
ted scene  which  both  impressed  and  relieved  him. 

Marie,  who  had  scarcely  nodded  to  him  as  he  entered,  sat 
there  with  a  pale  and  frowning  face.  And  Mdre-Grand,  who 
was  also  grave,  said,  after  glancing  at  her:  'You  must 
excuse  her,  Monsieur  I'Abb^ ;  but  she  isn't  reasonable!  She 
is  in  a  temper  with  all  five  of  us.' 

Guillaume  began  to  laugh.  '  Ah  1  she's  so  stubborn ! '  he 
exclaimed.  '  You  can  have  no  idea,  Pierre,  of  what  goes  on 
in  that  little  head  of  hers  when  anybody  says' or  does  anvthing 
contrary  to  her  ideas  of  justice.  Such  absolute  and  lofty 
ideas  they  are,  that  they  can  descend  to  no  compromise.  For 
instance,  we  were  talking  of  that  recent  affair  of  a  father  who 
was  found  guilty  on  his  son's  evidence ;  and  she  maintained 
that  the  son  had  only  done  what  was  right  in  giving  evidence 
against  his  father,  and  that  one  ought  invariably  to  tell  the 
truth,  no  matter  what  might  happen.  What  a  terrible  publia 
prosecutor  she  would  make,  eh  ? ' 

Thereupon  Marie,  exasperated  by  Pierre's  smile,  which 
seemingly  mdicated  that  he  also  thought  her  in  the  wrong, 
flew  into  quite  a  passion. 

'You  are  cruel,  Guillaume T  she  cried;  'I  won't  be 
laughed  at  like  this.' 

'But  you  are  losing  your  senses,  my  dear,'  exclaimed 
Fran9ois,  while  Thomas  and  Antoine  again  grew  merry.  '  We 
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were  only  urging  a  question  of  htimanity,  faiher  and  I,  for  ire 
respect  and  love  justice  as  much  as  you  do.' 

'There's  no  question  of  humanity,  but  simply  one  of 
justice.  What  is  just  and  right  is  just  and  right,  and  you 
cannot  alter  it.' 

Then,  as  Ouillaume  made  a  farther  attempt  to  state  his 
views  and  win  her  over  to  them,  she  rose  trembling,  in  such  a 
passion  that  she  could  scarcely  stammer :  '  No,  no,  you  are  aU 
too  cruel,  you  only  want  to  grieve  me.  I  prefer  to  go  up  into 
my  own  room.' 

At  this  Mdre-Orand  vainly  sought  to  restrain  her.  '  My 
child,  my  child  1 '  said  she, '  reflect  a  moment ;  this  is  very 
wrong,  you  will  deeply  regret  it.* 

'  No,  no ;  you  are  not  just,  and  I  suffer  too  much.* 

Then  she  wildly  rushed  upstairs  to  her  room  overhead. 

Consternation  followed.  Scenes  of  a  similar  character 
had  occasionally  occurred  before,  but  there  had  never  been 
so  serious  a  one.  Guillaume  immediately  admitted  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  laughing  at  her,  for  she  could  not  bear 
ironv.  Then  he  told  Pierre  that,  in  her  childhood  and  youth 
she  had  been  subject  to  terrible  attacks  of  passion  whenever 
she  witnessed  or  heard  of  any  act  of  injustice.  As  she  herself 
explained,  these  attacks  would  come  upon  her  with  irresistible 
force,  transporting  her  to  such  a  point  that  she  would  some- 
times fall  upon  the  floor  and  rave.  Even  nowadays  she  proved 
quarrelsome  and  obstinate  whenever  certain  subjects  were 
touched  upon.  And  she  afterwards  blushed  for  it  all,  fully 
conscious  that  others  must  think  her  unbearable. 

Indeed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  she  came  downstairs 
again  of  her  own  accord,  and  bravely  acknowledged  her  fault. 
'  Wasn't  it  ridiculous  of  me  ? '  she  said.  '  To  think  I  accuse 
others  of  being  unkind  when  I  behave  like  that  I  Monsieur 
I'Abb^  must  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  me.'  Then,  after 
kissing  Mdre-Orand,  she  added:  'You'll  forgive  me,  won't 
you  ?  Oh !  Fran9ois  may  laugh  now,  and  so  may  Thomas 
and  Antoine.  They  are  quite  right,  our  differences  are  merely 
laughing  matters.' 

'  My  poor  Marie,'  replied  Ouillaume,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
affection,  'you  see  what  it  is  to  surrender  oneself  to  the 
absolute.  If  you  are  so  healthy  and  reasonable  it's  because 
you  regard  almost  every  thing  from  the  relative  point  of  view', 
and  only  ask  life  for  such  gifts  as  it  can  bestow.  But  when 
your  absolute  ideas  of  justice  come  upon  you,  you  lose  both 
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eqtdlibriam  and  reason.    At  the  same  time,  I  mnsi  say  that 
we  are  all  liable  to  err  in  muoh  the  same  manner.' 

Marie,  who  was  still  very  flashed,  thereupon  answered  in 
a  jesting  way :   '  Well,  it  at  least  proves  that  I'm  not  perfect.* 

'  Oh,  certainly  I  And  so  much  the  better,'  said  Ooillaumei 
'  for  it  makes  me  love  yon  the  more.' 

This  was  a  sentiment  which  Pierre  himself  would  willingly 
have  re-echoed.  The  scene  had  deeply  stirred  him.  Had  not 
his  own  frightful  torments  originated  with  his  desire  for  the 
absolute  both  in  things  and  beings  ?  He  had  sought  faith  in 
its  entirety,  and  despair  had  thrown  him  into  completenegation. 
Again,  was  there  not  some  evil  desire  for  the  absolute  and  some 
affectation  of  pride  and  voluntary  blindness  in  the  haughty 
bearing  which  he  had  retained  amidst  the  downfall  of  his 
belief,  the  saintly  reputation  which  he  had  accepted  when  he 
possessed  no  fedth  at  all  ?  On  hearing  his  brother  praise 
Marie,  because  she  only  asked  life  for  such  things  as  it  could 
give,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  advice  for  himself. 
It  was  as  if  a  refreshing  breath  of  nature  had  passed  before 
his  face.  At  the  same  time  his  feelings  in  this  respect  were 
still  vague,  and  the  only  well-defined  pleasure  that  he  ex- 
perienced came  from  the  young  woman's  fit  of  anger,  that 
error  of  hers  which  brought  her  nearer  to  him,  by  lowering 
her  in  some  degree  from  her  pedestal  of  serene  perfection.  It 
was,  perhaps,  that  seeming  perfection  which  had  made  him 
suffer ;  however,  he  was  as  yet  unable  to  analyse  his  feelings. 
That  day,  for  the  first  time,  he  chatted  with  her  for  a  little 
while,  and  when  he  went  off  he  thought  her  very  good-hearted 
and  very  human. 

Two  days  later  he  again  came  ta  spend  the  afternoon  in 
the  large  sunlit  workshop  overlooking  Paris.  Ever  since  he 
had  become  conscious  of  the  idle  life  he  was  leading,  he  had 
felt  very  bored  when  he  was  alone,  and  only  found  relief 
among  that  gay,  hard-working  family.  His  brother  scolded 
him  for  not  having  come  to  dSjeuneTf  and  he  promised  to  do 
80  on  the  morrow.  By  the  time  a  week  had  elapsed,  none  of 
the  discomfort  and  covert  hostility  which  had  prevailed 
between  him  and  Marie  remained ;  they  met  and  chatted  on 
a  footing  of  good-fellowship.  Although'  he  was  a  priest,  she 
was  in  no  wise  embarrassed  by  his  presence.  With  her  quiet 
atheism,  indeed,  she  had  never  imagined  that  a  priest  could 
be  different  from  other  men.  Thus  her  sisterly  cordiality 
both  astonished  and  delighted  Pierre.    It  was  as  if  he  wore 
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the  same  garments  and  held  the  same  ideas  as  his  big 
nephews,  as  if  there  were  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  men.  He  was  still  more  surprised,  however, 
by  Marie's  silence  on  all  religious  questions.  She  seemed  to 
Uve  on  quietly  and  happily,  witJiout  a  thought  of  what 
might  be  beyond  life,  that  terrifying  realm  of  mystery,  whioh 
to  him  had  brought  such  agony  of  mind. 

Now  that  he  came  every  two  or  three  days  to  Montmartre 
she  noticed  that  he  was  suffering.  What  could  be  the  matter 
with  him,  she  wondered.  When  she  questioned  him  in  a 
friendly  manner  and  only  elicited  evasive  replies,  she  guessed 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  sufferings,  and  that  ttiey  were 
aggravated,  rendered  well-nigh  incurable  by  the  very  secrecy 
in  which  he  buried  them.  Thereupon  womanly  compassion 
awoke  within  her,  and  she  felt  increasing  affection  for  that 
tall,  pale  fellow  with  feverish  eyes,  who  was  consumed  by 
grievous  torments  which  he  would  confess  to  none.  No  doubt 
she  questioned  GuiUaume  respecting  her  brother's  sadness, 
and  he  must  have  confided  some  of  ttie  truth  to  her  in  order 
that  she  might  help  him  to  extricate  Pierre  from  his  suffer- 
ings, and  give  him  back  some  taste  for  life.  The  poor  fellow 
always  seemed  so  happy  when  she  treated  him  like  a  Mend, 
a  brother  I 

At  last,  one  evening,  on  seeing  his  e^es  full  of  tears  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  dismal  twilight  fallmg  over  Paris,  she 
herself  pressed  him  to  confide  his  trouble  to  her.  And  there- 
upon he  suddenly  spoke  but,  confessing  all  his  torture  and  the 
horrible  void  which  the  loss  of  faith  had  left  within  him. 
Ah  1  to  be  unable  to  believe,  to  be  unable  to  love,  to  be 
nothing  but  ashes,  to  know  of  nothing  certain  by  which  he 
might  replace  the  faith  that  had  fied  from  him !  She  listened 
in  stupefaction.  Why,  he  must  be  mad  I  And  she  plainly 
told  him  so,  such  was  her  astonishment  and  revolt  at  hearing 
such  a  desperate  cry  of  wretchedness.  To  despair,  indeed, 
and  believe  in  nothing  and  love  nothing,  simply  because  a 
religious  hypothesis  had  crumbled  I  And  this,  too,  when  the 
whole  vast  world  was  spread  before  one,  life  with  the  duty  of 
living  it,  creatures  and  things  to  be  loved  and  succoured, 
without  counting  the  universal  labour,  the  task  which  one 
and  all  came  to  accomplish!  Assuredly  he  must  be  mad, 
mad  with  the  gloomiest  madness  ;  still  die  vowed  she  would 
cure  him. 

From  that  time  forward  she  felt  the  most  compassionate 
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ftjSeotion  for  this  extraordinary  yoimg  man,  who  had  first 
embarrassed  and  afterwards  astonished  her.  She  showed 
herself  very  gentle  and  gay  with  him ;  she  looked  afler  him 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  delicacy  of  heart  and  mind. 
There  had  oeen  certain  similar  features  in  their  childhood ; 
each  had  been  reared  in  the  strictest  religions  views  by  a 
pious  mother.  But  afterwards  how  different  had  been  their 
&tes !  Whilst  he  was  struggling  with  his  doubts,  bound  by 
his  priestly  vows,  she  had  grown  up  at  the  Lyc^  F^nelon, 
where  her  father  had  placed  her  as  soon  as  her  mother  died ; 
and  there,  far  removed  from  all  practice  of  religion,  she  had 
gradually  reached  total  forgetfulness  of  her  early  religious 
views.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  surprise  for  him  to  find 
that  she  had  thus  escaped  all  distress  of  mind  at  the  thought 
of  what  might  come  aifcer  death,  whereas  that  same  thought 
had  so  deeply  tortured  him.  When  they  chatted  together 
and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  it,  she  frankly  laughed, 
saying  that  she  had  never  fell;  any  fear  of  Hell,  for  she  was 
certain  that  no  Hell  existed.  And  she  added  that  she  lived 
in  all  quietude,  without  hope  of  going  to  any  Heaven,  her  one 
thought  being  to  comply  in  a  reasonable  way  with  the 
requirements  and  necessities  of  earthly  life.  It  was,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  a  matter  of  temperament  with  her ;  but  it 
was  also  a  matter  of  education.  Yet,  whatever  that  educa- 
tion had  been,  whatever  knowledge  she  had  acquired,  she 
had  remamed  very  womanly  and  very  loving.  There  was 
nothing  stem  or  masculine  about  her. 

'  Ah,  my  Mend,'  she  said  one  day  to  Pierre, '  if  you  only 
knew  how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  remain  happy  so  long  as  I  see 
those  I  love  free  from  any  excessive  suffering.  For  my  own 
part  I  can  always  adapt  myself  to  life.  I  work  and  content 
myself  no  matter  what  may  happen.  Sorrow  has  only  come  to 
me  from  others,  for  I  can't  help  wishing  that  everybody 
should  be  fairly  happy,  and  there  are  some  who  won't.  ...  I 
was  for  a  long  time  very  poor,  but  I  remained  gay.  I  wish 
for  nothing,  except  for  things  that  can't  be  purchased.  Still 
want  is  the  great  abomination  which  distresses  me.  I  can 
understand  that  you  should  have  felt  everything  crumbling 
whiBn  charity  appeared  to  you  so  insufi&cient  a  remedy  as  to 
be  contemptible.  Yet  it  does  bring  relief ;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  so  sweet  to  be  able  to  give.  Some  day,  too,  by  dint  of 
reason  and  toil,  by  the  good  and  efficient  working  of  life 
itselfi  the  reign  of  justice  will  surely  come.    But  now  it's  I 
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that  am  preaching  I  Oh  I  I  have  little  taste  for  it  I  ItwonIJI 
be  ridiculotis  for  me  to  try  to  heal  yoa  with  big  phrases.  All 
the  same,  I  should  Uke  to  cure  you  of  your  gloomy  sufferings. 
To  do  so,  all  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
you  can  with  us.  You  know  that  this  is  Ouillaume's  greatest 
desire.  We  will  all  love  you  so  well,  you  will  see  us  all  so 
affectionately  united,  and  so  gay  over  our  common  work,  tiiat 
you  will  come  back  to  truth  by  joining  us  in  the  school  of  our 
good  mother  nature.  You  must  live  and  work,  and  love  and 
hope.' 

Pierre  smiled  as  he  listened.  He  now  came  to  Montmartre 
nearly  every  dav.  She  was  so  nice  and  affeoticHiate  when 
she  preached  to  him  in  that  way  with  a  pretty  assumpticm  of 
wisdom.  As  she  had  said  too,  life  was  so  delightful  in  that 
big  workroom ;  it  was  so  pleasant  to  be  all  together,  and  to 
labour  in  common  at  the  same  work  of  health  and  truth. 
Ashamed  as  Pierre  was  of  doing  nothing,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  occupy  his  mind  and  fingers,  he  had  first  taken  an  interest 
in  Antoine's  engraving,  asking  why  he  should  not  try  some* 
thing  of  the  kind  himself.  However,  he  felt  that  he  lacked 
the  necessary  gift  for  art.  Then,  too,  he  recoiled  from 
Fran9ois's  purely  intellectual  labour,  for  he  himself  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  harrowing  study  of  conflicting  texts.  Thus 
he  was  more  inclined  for  manual  toil  like  that  of  Thomas. 
In  mechanics  he  found  precision  and  clearness  such  as  might 
help  to  quench  his  thirst  for  certainty.  So  he  placed  himself 
at  the  young  man's  orders,  pulled  his  beUows  and  held 
pieces  of  mechanism  for  him.  He  also  sometimes  served  as 
assistant  to  Guillaume,  tying  a  large  blue  apron  over  his 
cassock  in  order  to  help  in  the  experiments.  From  that  time 
he  formed  part  of  the  workshop,  which  simply  counted  a 
worker  the  more. 

One  afternoon  early  in  April,  when  they  were  all  busily 
engaged  there,  Marie,  who  sat  embroidering  at  the  table  in 
front  of  Mdre-Grand,  raised  her  eyes  to  the  window  and 
suddenly  burst  into  a  cry  of  admiration :  '  Oh  1  look  at  Paris 
under  that  rain  of  sunlight  I ' 

Pierre  drew  near ;  the  play  of  light  was  much  the  same 
as  that  which  he  had  witnessed  at  his  first  visit.  The  sun, 
sinking  behind  some  slight  purple  clouds,  was  throwing  down 
a  hail  of  rays  and  sparks  which  on  all  sides  rebounded  and 
leapt  over  the  endless  stretch  of  roofs.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  some  great  sower,  hidden  amidst  tiie  glory  of  the 
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planet,  was  soattoring  handfala  of  gdden  grain  feom  one 
horizon  to  the  other. 

Pierre,  at  sight  of  it,  pat  his  fancy  into  words :  '  It  is  the 
sun  sowing  Paris  with  grain  for  a  fatore  heunrest/  said  he. 
'  See  how  the  expanse  looks  Uke  ploughed  land ;  the  brownish 
houses  are  like  soil  turned  npi  and  the  streets  are  deep  and 
straight  like  furrows.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  that's  true,'  exclaimed  Marie  gaily.  '  The  son 
is  sowing  Paris  with  grain.  See,  how  it  casts  the  seed  ol 
light  and  health  right  away  to  the  distant  suburbs  I  And  yet, 
how  singular  I  The  rich  districts  on  the  west  seem  steeped 
in  a  ruddy  mist,  whilst  the  good  seed  falls  in  golden  dust 
oyer  the  left;  bank  and  tiie  populous  districts  eastward.  It  is 
there,  is  it  not,  that  the  crop  will  spring  up  ? ' 

The^  had  all  drawn  near,  and  were  smiling  at  the  symboL 
As  Mane  had  said,  it  seemed  indeed  that  while  the  sun  slowly 
sank  behind  the  lacework  of  clouds,  the  sower  of  eternal  life 
scattered  his  flaming  seed  with  a  rhythmical  swing  of  the  arm, 
ever  selecting  the  districts  of  toil  and  effort.  One  dazzling 
handful  of  grain  fell  over  yonder  on  the  district  of  the  schools ; 
and  then  yet  another  rained  down  to  fertilise  the  districl;  of 
the  factories  and  workshops. 

<  Ah  I  well,'  said  GuiUaume  gaily.  '  May  the  crop  soon 
sprout  from  the  good  ground  of  our  great  Paris,  which  has  been 
turned  up  by  so  many  revolutions,  and  enriched  by  the  blood 
of  so  many  workers  I  It  is  the  only  ground  in  the  world  where 
Ideas  can  germinate  and  bloom.  Yes,  yes,  Pierre  is  quite 
right,  it  is  the  sun  sowing  Paris  with  the  seed  of  the  future 
world  which  can  only  sprout  up  here  I ' 

Then  Thomas,  Fran9ois,  and  Antoine  who  stood  behind 
their  father  in  a  row,  nodded  as  if  to  say  that  this  was  also 
their  own  conviction ;  whilst  Mdre-Orand  gazed  a£ur  with 
dreamy  eyes  as  though  she  could  already  behold  the  splendid 
future. 

'  Ah  1  but  it  is  only  a  dream ;  centuries  must  elapse.  We 
shall  never  see  it  I '  murmured  Pierre  with  a  quiver. 

<  But  others  wiU  1 '  cried  Marie.  '  And  does  not  that 
suffice  ?  • 

Those  lofty  words  stirred  Pierre  to  the  depths  of  his  being. 
And  all  at  once  there  came  to  him  the  memory  of  another 
Marie  * — the  adorable  Marie  of  his  youth,  that  Marie  de  Guer- 
eaint  who  had  been  cured  at  Lourdes,  and  the  loss  of  whom 

^  The  heroine  of  M.  Zola'0  Lowdn. 
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had  left  such  a  Toid  in  his  heart.  Was  that  new  Marie  who 
stood  there  smiling  at  him,  so  tranquil  and  so  charming  in 
her  strength,  destined  to  heal  that  old-time  wound  ?  He  felt 
that  he  was  beginning  to  live  again  since  she  had  become  his 
friend. 

Meantime,  there  before  them,  the  glorious  sun,  with  the 
sweep  of  its  rays,  was  scattering  liying  golden  dust  oyer  Paris, 
still  and  ever  sowing  the  great  future  harvest  of  justice  and  of 
truth. 
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Onb  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  good  da^'s  work,  Pierre,  who 
was  helping  Thomas,  suddenly  caught  his  foot  in  the  skirt  of 
his  cassock  and  narrowly  escaped  falling.  At  this,  Marie, 
after  raising  a  faint  cry  of  anxiety,  exclaimed :  '  Why  don't 
you  take  it  off?' 

There  was  no  malice  in  her  inquiry.  She  simply  looked 
upon  the  priestly  robe  as  something  too  heavy  and  cumber- 
some, particularly  when  cue  had  certain  work  to  perform. 
Nevertheless,  her  words  deeply  impressed  Pierre,  and  he  could 
not  forget  them.  When  he  was  at  home  in  the  evening  and 
repeated  them  to  himself  they  gradually  threw  him  into 
feverish  agitation.  Why,  indeed,  had  he  not  divested  himself 
of  that  cassock,  which  weighed  so  heavily  and  painfully  on 
his  shoulders  ?  Then  a  frightful  struggle  began  within  him, 
and  he  spent  a  terrible,  sleepless  night,  again  a  prey  to  all 
his  former  torments. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  a  very  simple  matter  that  he 
should  cast  his  priestly  gown  aside,  for  had  he  not  ceased  to 
discharge  any  priestly  office?  He  had  not  said  mass  for 
some  time  past,  and  this  surely  meant  renunciation  of  the 
priesthood.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  gown  it 
was  possible  that  he  might  some  day  say  mass  again,  whereas 
if  he  cast  it  aside,  he  would,  as  it  were,  strip  himself,  quit 
the  priesthood  entirely,  without  possibility  of  return.  It  was 
a  terrible  step  to  take,  one  that  would  prove  irrevocable ;  and 
thus  he  paced  his  room  for  hours  in  great  anguish  of 
mind. 
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He  had  f  onnerly  indulged  in  a  snperb  dream.  Whilst  be- 
lieving nothing  himself  he  had  resolved  to  watch,  in  all  loyalty, 
over  the  belief  of  others.  He  would  not  so  lower  himself  as 
io  forswear  his  vows,  he  would  be  no  base  renegade,  but 
however  great  the  torments  of  the  void  he  felt  within  him  he 
would  remain  the  minister  of  man's  illusions  respecting  the 
Divinity.  And  it  was  by  reason  of  his  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect that  he  had  ended  by  being  venerated  as  a  saint — ^he  who 
denied  everything,  who  had  become  a  mere  empty  sepulchre. 
For  a  long  time  his  falsehood  had  never  disturbed  him,  but 
it  now  brought  him  acute  suffering.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  would  be  acting  in  the  vilest  manner  if  he  delayed  placing 
his  life  in  accord  with  his  opinions.  The  thought  of  it  aU 
quite  rent  his  heart. 

The  question  was  a  very  dear  one.  By  what  right  did  he 
remain  the  minister  of  a  religion  in  which  he  no  longer 
believed?  Did  not  elementary  honesty  require  that  he 
should  quit  a  Church  in  which  he  denied  the  presence  of  the 
Divinity?  He  regarded  the  dogmas  of  that  Church  as 
puerile  errors,  and  yet  he  persisted  in  teaching  them  as  if  they 
were  eternal  truths.  Base  work  it  was,  that  alanned  his 
conscience.  He  vainly  sought  the  feverish  glow  of  charity 
and  martyrdom  which  had  led  him  to  offer  himself  as  a 
sacrifice,  willing  to  suffer  all  the  torture  of  doubt  and  to  find 
his  own  life  lost  and  ravaged,  provided  that  he  might  yet 
afford  the  relief  of  hope  to  the  lowly.  Truth  and  nature,  no 
doubt,  had  abeady  regained  too  much  ascendency  over  him 
for  those  feedings  to  return.  The  thought  of  such  a  lying 
apostolate  now  wounded  him ;  he  no  longer  had  the  hypo- 
critical courage  to  call  the  Divinity  down  upon  the  believers 
kneeling  before  him,  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  Divinity 
would  not  descend.  Thus  all  the  past  was  swept  away ; 
there  remained  nothing  of  the  sublime  pastoral  part  he 
would  once  have  liked  to  play,  that  supreme  gift  of  him- 
sdf  which  lay  in  stubborn  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  and  such  devotion  to  faith  as  to  endure  in  silence 
tiie  torture  of  having  lost  it. 

.What  must  Marie  think  of  his  prolonged  falsehood  ?  he 
wondered,  and  thereupon  he  seemed  to  hear  her  words  again : 
'  Why  not  take  your  cassock  off  ? '  His  conscience  bled  as  if 
those  words  were  a  stab.  What  contempt  must  she  not  feel 
for  him,  she  who  was  so  upright,  so  high  minded  ?  Every 
scattered  blame,  every  covert  criticism  directed  against  his 
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where,  it  was  alleged,  he  znust  have  oommitted  all  sorts  of 
unknown  orinies.  Moreover,  there  was  his  horrible  immor- 
ality, his  connection  with  his  sister-in-law,  that  Madame 
Thiodore  who  had  taken  charge  of  his  forsaken  child  in  his 
absence,  and  with  whom  he  had  cohabited  since  his  return  to 
lYance.  In  iJiis  wise  Salvat's  failings  and  transgressions 
were  pitilessly  denounced  and  magnified  without  any  mention 
of  the  causes  whi(di  had  induced  them,  or  of  the  excuses 
which  lay  in  the  unhappy  man's  degrading  environment. 
And  so  Ouillaume's  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice  revolted, 
for  he  knew  the  real  Sidvat — ^a  man  of  tender  heart  and 
dreamy  mind,  so  liable  to  be  impassioned  by  fancies — ^a  man 
cast  into  life  when  a  child  without  weapon  of  defence,  ever 
trodden  down  or  thrust  aside,  then  gradually  exasperated  by 
the  perpetual  onslaughts  of  want,  and  at  kust  dreaming  of 
reviving  the  golden  age  by  destroying  the  old,  corrupt  world. 

Unfortunately  for  Salvat,  everything  had  gone  against 
him  since  he  had  been  shut  up  in  strict  confinement,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ambitious  and  worldly  Amadieu.  GuiUaume 
had  learnt  from  his  son,  Thomas,  that  the  prisoner  could 
count  on  no  support  whatever  among  his  former  mates  at  the 
Grandidier  wor]^.  These  works  were  becoming  prosperous 
once  more,  thanks  to  their  steady  output  of  bicycles ;  and  it 
was  said  that  Grandidier  was  only  waiting  for  Thomas  to 
perfect  his  little  motor,  in  order  to  start  the  manufacture  of 
motor-cars  on  a  large  scale.  However,  the  success  which  he 
was  now  for  the  first  time  achieving,  and  which  scarcely 
repaid  him  for  all  his  years  of  toil  and  battle,  had  in  certain 
respects  rendered  him  prudent  and  even  severe.  He  did  not 
wish  any  suspicion  to  be  cast  upon  his  business  through  the 
unpleasant  affair  of  his  former  workman  Salvat,  and  so  ne  had 
dismissed  such  of  his  workmen  as  held  Anarchist  views.  If 
he  had  kept  the  two  Toussaints,  one  of  whom  was  the 
prisoner's  brother-in-law,  while  the  o&er  was  suspected  of 
qrmpathy  with  him,  this  was  because  the^  had  belonged  to 
the  works  for  a  score  of  years,  and  he  did  not  like  to  cast 
them  adrift.  Moreover,  Toussaint,  the  father,  had  declared 
that  if  he  were  called  as  a  witiiess  for  the  defence,  he  should 
simpler  give  such  particulars  of  Salvat's  oareer  as  related  to 
the  prisoner's  marriage  with  his  sister. 

One  evening  when  Thomas  came  home  from  the  works, 
to  which  he  returned  every  now  and  then  in  order  to  try  his 
little  motor,  he  related  that  he  had  that  day  seen  Madame 
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Grandidier,  the  poor  young  woman  who  had  become  insane 
through  an  attack  of  puerperal  fever  following  upon  the  death 
of  a  child.  Although  most  frightful  attacks  of  madness 
occasionally  came  over  her,  and  although  life  beside  her  was 
extremely  painful,  even  during  the  intervals  when  she  re- 
mained downcast  and  gentle  as  a  child,  her  husband  had 
never  been  willing  to  send  her  to  an  asylum.  He  kept  her 
with  him  in  a  pavilion  near  the  works,  and  as  a  rule  the 
shutters  of  the  windows  overlooldng  the  yard  remained  closed. 
Thus  Thomas  had  been  greatly  surprised  to  see  one  of  these 
windows  open,  and  the  young  woman  appear  at  it  amidst  the 
bright  sunshine  of  that  early  spring.  True,  she  only  remained 
there  for  a  moment,  vision-like,  fair  and  pretty,  with  smiling 
face ;  for  a  servant  who  suddenly  drew  near  closed  the 
window,  and  the  pavilion  then  again  sank  into  lifeless  silence. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  among  the  men  employed 
at  the  works  that  the  poor  creature  had  not  experienced  an 
attack  for  well-nigh  a  month  past,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  the  '  governor '  looked  so  strong  and  pleased,  and 
worked  so  vigorously  to  help  on  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
his  business. 

'He  isn't  a  bad  fellow,'  added  Thomas,  'but  with  the 
terrible  competition  that  he  has  to  encounter,  he  is  bent  on 
keeping  his  men  under  control.  Nowadays,  says  he,  when  so 
many  capitalists  and  wage  earners  seem  bent  on  exterminating 
one  another,  the  latter — ^if  they  don't  want  to  starve — ought 
to  be  well  pleased  when  capital  fiEdls  into  the  hands  of  an 
active,  fair-minded  man.  ...  If  he  shows  no  pity  for  Salvat, 
it  is  because  he  really  believes  in  the  necessity  of  an 
example.' 

That  same  day  Thomas,  after  leaving  the  works  and 
while  threading  his  way  through  the  toilsome  hive-like 
Marcadet  district,  had  overtaken  Madame  Theodore  and  little 
Celine,  who  were  wandering  on  in  great  distress.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  just  called  upon  Toussaint,  who  had  been 
nnable  to  lend  them  even  such  a  trifle  as  ten  sous.  Since 
Salvat's  arrest,  the  woman  and  the  child  had  been  forsaken 
and  suspected  by  one  and  all.  Driven  forth  from  their 
wretched  lodging,  they  were  without  food  and  wandered 
hither  and  tbither  dependent  on  chance  alms.  Never  had 
greater  want  and  misery  fJEfllen  on  defenceless  creatures. 

'  I  told  them  to  come  up  here,  father,'  said  Thomas, '  for  I 
thought  that  one  might  pay  their  landlord  a  montii's  rent}  so 
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that  they  might  go  home  again.  •  •  •  Ah  I  iheie'8  somebody 
coming  now — ^it's  they,  no  doubt.' 

Omllaume  had  felt  angry  with  himself  whilst  listening  to 
his  son,  for  he  had  not  thought  of  the  poor  creatures.  It 
was  the  old  story :  the  man  disappears,  and  the  woman  and 
the  child  find  themselves  in  the  streets,  starving.  Whenever 
Justice  strikes  a  man  her  blow  travels  beyond  him,  fells 
innocent  beings  and  kills  them. 

Madame  Theodore  came  in,ihumble  and  timid,  scared  like 
a  luckless  creature  whom  life  never  wearies  of  persecuting. 
Bhe  was  becoming  aJmost  blind,  and  little  Celine  had  to  lead 
her.  The  girl's  fair,  thin  face  wore  its  wonted  expression  of 
shrewd  intelligence,  and  even  now,  however  woeful  her  rags, 
it  was  occasionally  brightened  by  a  childish  smile. 

Pierre  and  Marie,  who  were  both  there,  felt  extremely 
touched.  Near  them  was  Madame  Mathis,  young  Victor's 
mother,  who  had  come  to  help  Mdre-Grand  with  the  mending 
of  some  house-linen.  She  went  out  by  the  day  in  this 
fashion  among  a  few  &milies,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
her  son  an  occasional  franc  or  two.  However,  Ouillaume 
alone  questioned  Madame  Theodore. 

'  Ah  1  monsieur,'  she  stammered,  '  who  could  ever  have 
thought  Balvat  capable  of  such  a  thing,  he  who's  so  good  and 
so  humane  ?  BtiU  it's  true,  since  he  himself  has  admitted  it 
to  the  magistrate.  •  .  .  For  my  part  I  told  everybody  that  he 
was  in  Belgium.  I  wasn't  qmte  sure  of  it,  still  Tm  glad  that 
he  didn't  come  back  to  see  us ;  for  if  he  had  been  arrested  at 
our  place  I  should  have  lost  my  senses.  •  •  .  Well,  now  that 
they  have  him,  they'll  sentence  him  to  death,  that's 
certain.' 

At  this  061ine,  who  had  been  looking  around  her  with  an 
air  of  interest,  piteously  exclaimed:  'Oht  no,  oht  no, 
manmia,  they  won't  hurt  nim  I ' 

Big  tears  appeared  in  the  child's  eyes  as  she  raised  this 
cry.  Guillaume  kissed  her,  and  then  went  oix  questioning 
Madame  Theodore. 

'  Well,  monsieur,'  she  answered, '  the  child's  not  old  or  big 
enough  to  work  as  yet,  and  my  eyes  are  done  for,  people 
won't  even  take  me  as  a  charwoman.  And  so  it's  simple 
enough,  we  starve.  •  •  •  Oh  1  of  course  I'm  not  without  re- 
lations ;  I  have  a  sister  who  married  very  well.  Her  husband 
is  a  clerk,  Monsieur  Ohr^tiennot,  perlmps  you  know  hinu 
Unfortunately  he's  rather  proud,  and  as  I  don't  want  any 
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soenes  between  him  and  my  edster,  I  no  longer  go  to  see  her. 
Besides,  she's  in  despair  jnst  now,  for  she's  expecting  another 
baby,  winch  is  a  terrible  blow  for  a  small  household,  when 
one  abeady  has  two  girls.  •  •  •  That's  why  the  only  person  I 
can  apply  to  is  my  brother  Toussaint.  His  wife  isn't  a  bad 
sort  by  any  means,  but  she's  no  longer  the  same  since  she's 
been  Hying  in  fear  of  her  husband  having  another  attack. 
The  first  one  carried  off  all  her  savings,  and  what  would 
become  of  her  if  Toussaint  should  remain  on  her  hands, 
paralysed  ?  Besides,  she's  threatened  with  another  burden, 
for,  as  you  may  know,  her  son  Charles  got  keeping  company 
with  a  servant  at  a  wine  shop,  who  of  course  ran  away  after 
she  had  a  baby,  which  she  left  him  to  see  to.  80  one  can 
understand  that  the  Toussaints  themselves  are  hard  put. 
I  don't  complain  of  them.  They've  already  lent  me  a  little 
money,  and  of  course  they  can't  go  on  lending  for  ever.' 

She  continued  talking  in  this  spiritless,  resigned  way, 
complaining  only  on  account  of  G61ine;  for,  said  she, 
it  was  enough  to  make  one's  heart  break  to  see  such  an 
intelligent  child  obliged  to  tramp  the  streets  after  getting  on 
so  well  at  the  Oommunal  School.  Bhe  could  feel  too  that 
everybody  now  kept  aloof  from  them  on  account  of  Balvat. 
The  Toussaints  didn't  want  to  be  compromised  in  any  such 
business.  There  was  only  Charles  who  had  said  that  he 
could  well  understand  a  man  losing  his  head  and  trying  to 
blow  up  the  bourgeois,  because  they  really  treated  the  workers 
in  a  blackguard  way. 

'  For  my  part,  monsieur,*  added  Madame  Theodore,  *  I 
say  nothing,  for  I'm  only  a  woman.  All  the  same  though,  if 
vou'd  like  to  know  what  I  think,  well  I  tiiink  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Salvat  hadn't  done  what  he  did,  for  we 
two,  the  dbrl  and  I,  are  the  real  ones  to  suffer  from 
it.  Ah  1  1  can't  get  the  idea  into  my  head,  that  the 
little  one  should  be  the  daughter  of  a  man  condemned  to 
death.' 

Once  more  Online  interrupted  her,  flinging  her  arms 
around  her  neck:  <0h!  mamma,  ohl  mamma,  don't  say 
(hat,  I  beg  you  1    It  can't  be  true,  it  grieves  me  too  much  I ' 

At  tms  Pierre  and  Marie  exchanged  compassionate 
glances,  while  Mdre-Orand  rose  from  her  chair,  in  order  to 
go  upstairs  and  search  her  wardrobes  for  some  articles  of 
clothing  which  might  be  of  use  to  the  two  poor  creatures. 
Ghiillaume,  who,  for  his  part,  had  been  moved  to  tears,  and 
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felt  fall  of  revolt  against  the  social  system  which  rendered 
such  distress  possible,  slipped  some  alms  into  [the  child's 
little  hand,  and  promised  Madame  Theodore  that  he  would 
see  her  landlord  so  as  to  get  her  back  her  room.  ^ 

'  Ah !  Monsieur  Froment  I '  replied  the  ipif ortunata 
woman.  '  Salvat  was  quite  right  when  he  said  j^ou  were  a 
real  good  man  1  And  as  you  employed  him  here  ^f or  a  few 
days  you  know  too  that  he  isn't  a  wicked  one.  •  ,  .  Now 
that  he's  been  put  in  prison  everybody  calls  him  a  l^rigand, 
and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  them.'  Then,  turning  tQwards 
Madame  Mathis  who  had  continued  sewing  in  discreet  silence, 
like  a  respectable  woman  whom  none  of  these  things  could 
concern,  she  went  on :  '  I  know  you,  madame,  but  I'm  better 
acquainted  with  your  son,  Monsieur  Victor,  who  has  often 
come  to  chat  at  our  place.  Oh  I  you  needn't  be  afraid,  I 
shan't  say  it,  I  shall  never  compromise  anybody;  but  if 
Monsieur  Victor  were  free  to  speak,  he'd  be  the  man  to  ex- 
plain Salvat 's  ideas  properly.' 

Madame  Mathis  looked  at  her  in  stupefaction.  Ignorant 
as  she  was  of  her  son's  real  life  and  views,  she  experienced  a 
vague  dread  at  the  idea  of  any  connection  between  him  and 
that  man  Salvat's  family.  Moreover,  she  ref used.to  believe  it 
possible. 

'  Oh !  you  must  be  mistaken,'  she  said, '  Victor  told  me  that 
he  now  seldom  came  to  Montmartre,  as  he  was  always  going 
about  in  search  of  work.' 

By  the  anxious  quiver  of  the  widow's  voice,  Madame 
Theodore  understood  that  she  ought  not  to  have  mixed  her 
up  in  her  troubles ;  and  so  in  all  humility  she  at  once  beat 
a  retreat:  'I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,  I  didn't  think  I 
should  hurt  your  feelings.  Perhaps,  too,  I'm  mistaken,  as  you 
say.' 

Madame  Mathis  had  again  turned  to  her  sewing  as  to 
the  solitude  in  which  she  hved,  that  nook  of  decent  misery 
where  she  dwelt  without  companionship  and  almost  un- 
known, with  scarcely  sufficient  bread  to  eat.  Ah  !  that  dear 
son  of  hers,  whom  she  loved  so  well;  however  much  he 
might  neglect  her,  she  had  placed  her  only  remaining  hope  in 
him  :  he  was  her  last  dream,  and  would  some  day  lavi^  all 
kinds  of  happiness  upon  her ! 

At  that  moment  Mdre-Grand  came  downstairs  again,  laden 
with  a  bundle  of  linen  and  woollen  clothing,  and  Madame 
Theodore  and  little  Celine  withdrew  while  pouring  forth 
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ftheiit  thanks.  For  a  long  time  after  they  had  gone  OnillaTunei 
nnable  to  resume  work,  continned  walking  to  and  fro  in 
silence,  with  a  frown  npon  his  face. 

When  Pierre,  still  hesitating  and  still  tortured  by  con- 
flicting feelings  returned  to  Montmartre  on  the  following 
day  he  witnessed  with  much  surprise  a  visit  of  a  very  different 
kind.  There  was  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  a  whirl  of  sUrts 
and  a  ring  of  laughter  as  little  Princess  Bosemonde  swept  in, 
followed  by  young  Hyacinthe  Duvillardi  who,  on  his  sidci 
retained  a  very  frigid  bearing. 

'It's  I,  my  dear  master,'  exclaimed  the  Princess,  'I 
promised  you  a  visit,  ^ou  remember,  for  I  am  such  a  great 
admirer  of  your  genius.  And  our  young  friend  here  has 
been  kind  enough  to  bring  me.  We  have  only  just  returned 
from  Norway,  and  my  very  first  visit  is  for  you.' 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and  bowed  in  an  easy  and 
gracious  way  to  Pierre  and  Marie,  Fran9ois  and  Antoine,  who 
were  also  there.  Then  she  resumed :  '  Oh  I  my  dear  master, 
you  have  no  idea  how  beautifully  virginal  Norway  is  1  We 
all  ought  to  go  and  drink  at  that  new  source  of  the  Ideal, 
and  we  should  return  purified,  rejuvenated,  and  capable  of 
great  renunciations  1 ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  been  well-nigh  bored  to  death 
there.  To  make  one's  honeymoon  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
ice  and  snow,  instead  of  to  Italy,  the  hot  land  of  the  sun,  was 
doubtless  a  very  refined  idea,  which  showed  that  no  base 
materialism  formed  part  of  one's  affections.  It  was  the  soul 
alone  that  travelled,  and  naturally  it  was  fit  that  only  kisses 
of  the  soul  should  be  exchanged  on  the  journey.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Hyacinthe  had  carried  his  symbolism 
80  far  as  to  exasperate  Bosemonde,  and  on  one  occasion  they 
had  come  to  blows  over  it  and  then  to  tears,  when  this  lover's 
quarrel  had  ended  as  many  such  quarrels  do.  Briefly  they  had 
no  longer  deemed  themselves  pure  enough  for  the  companion- 
ship of  the  swans  and  the  lakes  of  dreamland,  and  had 
therefore  taken  the  first  steamer  that  was  sailing  for 
France. 

As  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  to  confess  to  everybody 
what  a  failure  their  journey  haid  proved,  the  Prmcess 
abruptly  brought  her  rapturous  references  to  Norway  to  an 
end,  and  then  exclaimed :  '  By  the  way,  do  you  know  what  I 
found  awaiting  me  on  my  return  ?  Why,  I  found  my  house 
pillaged,  oh  I  completely  pillaged  I    And  in  such  a  filthy 
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condition,  too  I  We  at  once  recognised  the  mark  of  the  beasty 
and  thought  of  Bergaz's  young  Mends.' 

Abeady  on  the  previous  day  Ouillaume  had  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  a  band  of  young  Anarchists  had  entered  the 
Princess's  little  house  by  breaking  a  basement  window.  She 
had  left  it  quite  deserted,  unprotected,  even  by  a  caretaker; 
and  the  robbers  had  not  merely  removed  everything  from 
the  premises — ^including  even  the  larger  articles  of  furniture, 
but  had  lived  there  for  a  couple  of  days,  bringing  provisions 
in  from  outside,  drinking  all  the  wme  they  found  in  the 
cellars,  and  leaving  every  room  in  a  most  filthy  and  disgust- 
ing condition.  On  discovering  all  thisi  Bosemonde  had 
immediately  remembered  the  evening  she  had  spent  at  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors  in  the  company  of  Bergaz  and  his 
acolytes.  Boss!  and  Sanfaute,  who  had  heard  her  speak  of  her 
intended  trip  to  Norway.  The  two  young  men  had  therefore 
been  arrested,  but  Bergaz  had  so  far  escaped.  The 
Princess  was  not  greatly  astonished  by  it  all,  for  she  had 
already  been  warned  of  the  presence  of  dangerous  characters 
among  the  mixed  cosmopohtan  set  with  which  she  associated. 
Janzen  had  told  her  in  confidence  of  a  number  of  villainous 
affairs  which  were  attributed  to  Bergaz  and  his  band.  And 
now  the  Anarchist  leader  openly  declared  that  Bergaz  had 
sold  himself  to  the  police  like  Baphanel ;  and  that  tiie  bur- 
glary at  the  Princess's  residence  had  been  planned  by  the 
police  officials,  who  thereby  hoped  to  cover  the  Anarchist 
cause  with  mire.  If  proof  was  wanted  of  this,  added  Janzen, 
it  could  be  found  in  the  fiact  that  the  police  had  allowed 
Bergaz  to  escape. 

'  I  fancied  that  the  newspapers  might  have  exaggerated 
matters,'  said  Quillaume,  when  the  Princess  had  finidied  her 
story.  *  They  are  inventing  such  abominable  things  just 
now,  in  order  to  blacken  the  case  of  that  poor  devil  Salvat.' 

'  Oh  I  they've  exaggerated  nothing  t '  Bosemonde  gaily 
rejoined.  '  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  omitted  a  number 
of  particulars  which  were  too  filthy  for  publication.  •  •  .  For 
my  part,  I've  merely  had  to  go  to  an  hotel.  I'm  very  com- 
fortable there ;  I  was  beginning  to  feel  bored  in  that  house 
of  mine.  ...  All  the  same,  however.  Anarchism  is  hardly  a 
clean  business,  and  I  no  longer  like  to  say  that  I  have  any 
connection  with  it.' 

She  again  laughed,  and  then  passed  to  another  subject, 
asking  Guillaume  to  tell  her  of  his  most  recent  xasearehesv  in 
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order,  no  doubt,  that  she  might  show  she  knew  enough 
chemistrj  to  understand  him.  He  had  been  rendered  thought- 
ful, however,  by  the  story  of  Bergaz  and  the  burglary,  and 
would  only  answer  her  in  a  generaJ  way. 

Meantmie,  Hyacinthe  was  renewing  his  acquaintance  with 
his  schoolfellows,  Fran9ois  and  Antoine.  He  had  accom- 
panied the  Princess  to  Montmartre  against  his  own  inclina- 
tions ;  but  since  she  had  taken  to  whipping  him  he  had 
become  a&aid  of  her.  The  chemist's  litUe  home  filled  him 
with  disdain,  particularly  as  the  chemist  was  a  man  of 
questionable  reputation.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  a  duty 
to  insist  on  his  own  superiority  in  the  presence  of  those 
old  schoolfellows  of  his,  whom  he  found  toiling  away  in  the 
common  rut,  like  other  people. 

'  Ah !  yes,'  said  he  to  Fran9ois,  who  was  taking  notes  from 
a  book  spread  open  before  him,  'you  are  at  the  llcole 
Normale,  I  believe,  and  are  preparing  for  your  licentiate. 
Well,  for  my  part,  you  know,  the  idea  of  being  tied  to  any- 
thing horrifies  me.  I  become  quite  stupid  when  there's  any 
question  of  examination  or  competition.  The  only  possible 
road  for  one  to  follow  is  tiiat  of  tiie  Infinite.  And  between 
ourselves  what  dupery  there  is  in  science,  how  it  narrows  our 
horizon  I  It's  just  as  well  to  remain  a  child  with  eyes  gazing 
into  the  invisible.  A  child  knows  more  than  all  your  learned 
men.' 

Fran9ois,  who  occasionally  indulged  in  irony,  pretended  to 
share  his  opinion.  '  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  said  he,  '  but  one 
must  have  a  natural  disposition  to  remain  a  child.  For  my 
part,  unhappily,  I'm  consumed  by  a  desire  to  learn  and  know. 
It's  deplorable,  as  I'm  well  aware,  but  I  pass  my  days  racking 
my  brain  over  books.  ...  I  shall  never  know  very  much, 
that's  certain ;  and  perhaps  that's  the  reason  why  I'm  ever 
striving  to  learn  a  little  more.  You  must  at  all  events  grant 
that  work  like  idleness  is  a  means  of  passing  life,  though  of 
course  it  is  a  less  elegant  and  sesthetic  one.' 

'  Less  aesthetic,  precisely,'  rejoined  Hyacinthe.  '  Beauty 
lies  solely  in  the  unexpressed,  and  life  is  simply  degraded 
when  one  introduces  anything  material  into  it.' 

Simpleton  though  he  was  in  spite  of  the  enormity  of  his 
pretensions,  he  doubtless  detected  that  Fran9ois  had  been 
speaking  ironically.  So  he  turned  to  Antoine,  who  had  re- 
mained seated  in  front  of  a  block  he  was  engraving.  It  was 
the  one  which  represented  Lise  reading  in  her  garden,  for  ha 
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was  ever  taking  it  in  hand  again  and  touching  it  np,  in  his 
dedre  to  improve  his  indication  of  the  girl's  awakening  to  in- 
telligence and  life. 

<  So  you  en^ye,  I  see/  said  Hjadnthe.  '  Well,  since  I 
renounced  versification — a  little  poem  I  had  began  on  the 
End  of  Woman — because  words  seemed  to  me  so  gross  and 
cumbersome,  mere  paving-stones  as  it  were,  fit  for  labourers, 
I  myself  have  had  some  idea  of  trying  drawing,  and  perhaps 
engraving  too.  But  what  drawing  can  portray  the  mystery 
wluoh  lies  beyond  life,  the  only  e^ere  that  has  any  resui 
existence  and  importance  for  us  ?  With  what  pencil  and  on 
what  kind  of  plate  could  one  depict  it  ?  We  should  need 
something  impalpable,  something  unheard  of,  which  would 
merely  suggest  the  essence  of  things  and  beings.' 

'But  it's  only  by  material  means,'  Antoine  somewhat 
roughly  replied,  Hhat  art  can  render  the  essence  of  things  and 
beings,  that  is  their  full  significance  as  we  understand  it.  To 
transcribe  life  is  my  great  passion;  and  briefly  life  is  the  only 
mystery  that  there  is  in  things  and  beings.  When  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  engraving  of  mine  lives,  I'm  well  pleased,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  created.' 

Hyacinthe  pouted  by  way  of  expressing  his  contempt  of 
all  fruitfulness.  Any  fool  might  beget  offspring.  It  was  the 
sexless  idea,  existing  by  itself,  that  was  rare  and  exquisite. 
He  tried  to  explain  this,  but  became  confused,  and  fell  back 
on  the  conviction  which  he  had  brought  back  from  Norway, 
that  literature  and  art  were  done  for  in  France,  killed  by  base- 
ness and  excess  of  production. 

'  It's  evident  1 '  said  Fran9ois  gaily  by  way  of  conclusion. 
To  do  nothing  already  shows  that  one  has  some  talent  t ' 

Meantime,  Pierre  and  Marie  listened  and  gazed  around 
them,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  this  strange  visit  which  had 
set  the  usually  grave  and  peaceful  workroom  topsy-turvy. 
The  little  Princess,  however,  evinced  much  amiability,  and  on 
drawing  near  to  Marie  admired  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  some 
embroidery  she  was  finishing.  Before  leaving,  moreover, 
Bosemonde  insisted  upon  Guillaume  inscribing  his  autograph 
in  an  album  which  Hyacinthe  had  to  fetch  from  her  carriage. 
The  young  man  obeyed  her  with  evident  boredom.  It  could 
be  seen  that  they  were  already  weary  of  one  another. 
Pending  a  &esh  caprice,  however,  it  amused  Bosemonde  to 
terrorise  her  sorry  victim.  When  she  at  length  led  him 
away,  after  declaring  to  Ouillaume  that  she  should  always 
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regard  fhat  visit  as  a  memorable  incident  in  her  life,  she 
made  the  whole  household  smile  by  saying :  '  Oh  1  so  your  sons 
knew  Hyacinthe  at  college.  He's  a  good-natured  little  fellow, 
isn't  he  ?  and  he  would  really  be  quite  nice  if  he  would  only 
behaye  like  other  people.' 

That  same  day  Janzen  and  Bache  came  to  spend  the 
evening  with  OuiUaume.  Once  a  week  they  now  met  at 
Montmartre,  as  they  had  formerly  done  at  Neuilly.  Pierre, 
on  these  occasions,  went  home  very  late,  for  as  soon  as  Mdre- 
Grand,  Marie,  and  Quillaume's  sons  had  retired  for  the  night, 
there  were  endless  chats  in  the  workroom,  whence  Paris 
could  be  seen  spangled  with  thousands  of  gas-Ughts.  Another 
visitor  at  these  times  was  Th^ophile  Morin,  but  he  did  not 
arrive  before  ten  o'clock,  as  he  was  detained  by  the  work  of 
correcting  his  pupils'  exercises  or  some  other  wearisome 
labour  pertaining  to  his  profession. 

As  soon  as  Quillaume  had  told  the  others  of  the  Prin- 
cess's visit  that  afternoon  Janzen  hastily  exclaimed :  <  But 
she's  mad,  you  know.  When  I  first  met  her  I  thought  for  a 
moment  that  I  might  perhaps  utilise  her  for  the  cause.  She 
seemed  bo  thoroughly  convinced  and  boldl  But  I  soon 
found  that  she  was  the  craziest  of  women,  and  simply 
hungered  for  new  emotions  1 ' 

Janzen  was  at  last  emerging  from  his  wonted  frigidity 
and  mysteriousness.  His  cheeks  were  quite  flushed.  In  aU 
probability  he  had  suffered  from  his  rupture  with  the  woman 
whom  he  had  once  called  ^  The  Queen  of  the  Anarchists,'  and 
whose  fortune  and  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance  had 
seemed  to  him  such  powerful  weapons  of  propaganda. 

'You  know,'  said  he,  when  he  had  calmed  down,  'it 
was  the  police  who  had  her  house  pillaged  and  turned 
into  a  pigstye.  Yes»  in  view  of  Salvat's  trial,  which  is  now 
near  at  hand,  the  idea  was  to  damn  Anarchism  beyond 

JossibHity  of  even  the  fEontest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
ourgeois* 

'  Yes,  she  told  me  so,'  replied  Ouillaume,  who  had  become 
attentive.  '  But  I  scarcely  credit  the  story.  If  Bergaz  had 
merely  acted  under  such  mfluence  as  ^ou  suggest,  he  would 
have  been  arrested  with  the  others,  just  as  Baphanel  wai 
taken  with  those  whom  he  betrayed.  Besides,  I  know 
something  of  Bergaz,  he's  a  freebooter.'  OuiUaume  made  a 
sorrowful  gesture,  and  Uien  in  a  saddened  voice  continued : 
*  Oh|  I  can  understand  all  claims  and  all  legitimate  reprisals. 
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But  theft,  cynical  theft  for  the  purpose  of  profit  and  enjoy- 
ment|  is  beyond  me  t  It  lowers  my  hope  of  a  better  and 
more  equitable  form  of  society.  Yes,  that  burglary  at  the 
Princess's  house  has  greatly  distressed  me.* 

An  enigmatical  smile,  sharp  like  a  bnife,  again  played 
over  Janzen's  lips.  '  Oh  !  it's  a  matter  of  heredity  with  you  1 ' 
said  he.  'The  centuries  of  education  and  belief  that  lie 
behind  you  compel  you  to  protest.  All  the  same,  however, 
when  people  won't  make  restoration  things  must  be  taken  from 
them.  What  worries  me  is  that  Bergaz  should  have  sold 
himself  just  now.  The  public  prosecutor  will  use  that 
farcical  burglary  as  a  crushing  argument  when  he  asks  the 
jury  for  Salvat's  head.' 

Such  was  Janzen's  hatred  of  the  police  that  he  stubbornly 
clung  to  his  version  of  the  affair.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Bergaz,  with  whom  he  had  at  one  time  freely 
associated. 

GuiUaume,  who  understood  that  all  discussion  would  be 
useless,  contented  himself  with  replying :  '  Ah  1  yes,  Salvat ! 
Everything  is  against  that  unhappy  fellow,  he  is  certain  to  be 
eondenmed.  But  you  can't  know,  my  friends,  what  a  pas- 
sion that  ajQair  of  his  puts  me  into.  All  my  ideas  of  truth 
and  justice  revolt  at  the  thought  of  it.  He's  a  madman 
certainlv ;  but  there  are  so  many  excuses  to  be  urged  for 
him.  At  bottom  he  is  simply  a  martyr  who  has  foUowed  the 
wrong  track.  And  yet  he  has  become  the  scapegoat,  laden 
with  the  crimes  of  the  whole  nation,  condemned  to  pay  for 
one  and  all  1 ' 

Bache  and  Morin  nodded  without  replying.  They  both 
professed  horror  of  Anarchism ;  while  Morin,  mrgetting  that 
the  word  if  not  the  thing  dated  from  his  first  master  Proud- 
hon,  clung  to  his  Oomtist  doctrines,  in  the  conviction  that 
science  alone  would  ensure  the  happiness  and  pacification  of 
the  nations.  Bache,  for  his  part,  old  mystical  humanitarian 
that  he  was,  claimed  that  the  only  solution  would  come  from 
Fourier,  who  by  decreeing  an  alliance  of  talent,  labour,  and 
capital,  had  mapped  out  the  future  in  a  decisive  manner. 
Nevertheless,  both  Bache  and  Morin  were  so  discontented 
with  the  slow-paced  botirgeoise  Republic  of  the  present  day, 
and  so  hurt  by  the  thought  that  everything  was  going  from 
bad  to  worse  through  the  flouting  of  their  own  particular 
ideas,  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  wax  indignant  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  conflicting  parties  of  the  time  were 
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striTing  to  make  use  of  Salyat  in  order  to  retain  or  acquire 
power. 

'When  one  thinks,'  said  Bache,  'that  this  ministerial 
crisis  of  theirs  has  now  been  lasting  for  nearly  three  weeks  1 
Every  appetite  is  openly  displayed,  it's  a  most  disgusting 
sight !  Did  you  see  in  the  papers  this  morning  that  the 
President  has  again  been  obliged  to  summon  Yignon  to  the 
Elys6e  ?  • 

'  Oh  I  the  papers,'  muttered  Morin,  in  his  weary  way, '  I 
no  longer  read  them  I  What's  the  use  of  doing  so  ?  They 
are  so  badly  written,  and  they  all  lie  1 ' 

As  Bache  had  said,  the  ministerial  crisis  was  still  dragging 
on.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  taking  as  his  guide  the 
debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  which  theBarroux  ad- 
ministration had  been  overthrown,  had  very  properly  sent  for 
Yignon,  the  victor  on  that  occasion,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  It  had  seemed  that  this 
would  be  an  easy  task,  susceptible  of  accomplishment  in  two 
or  three  days  at  the  utmost,  for  the  names  of  the  friends 
whom  the  young  leader  of  the  Badical  party  would  bring  to 
power  with  him  had  been  freely  mentioned  for  months  past. 
But  all  sorts  of  difficulties  had  suddenly  arisen.  For  ten  days 
or  so  Yignon  had  struggled  on  amidst  mextricable  obstacles. 
Then,  disheartened  and  disgusted,  fearing,  too,  that  he  might 
use  himself  up  and  shut  off  the  future  if  he  persisted  in  his 
endeavours,  he  had  been  obliged  to  tell  the  President  that  he 
renounced  the  task.  Forthwith  the  President  had  summoned 
other  deputies,  and  questioned  them  until  he  had  found  one 
brave  enough  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  own  account; 
whereupon  incidents  similar  to  those  which  had  marked 
Yignon's  endeavours  had  once  more  occurred.  At  the  outset 
a  list  was  drawn  up  with  every  prospect  of  being  ratified 
within  a  few  hours,  but  all  at  once  hesitation  arose,  some 
pulled  one  way,  some  another  ;  every  effort  was  slowly 
paralysed  till  absolute  failure  resulted.  It  seemed  as  thougn 
the  mysterious  manoeuvres  which  had  hampered  Yignon  had 
begun  again ;  it  was  as  if  some  band  of  invisible 
plotters  was,  for  some  unknown  purpose,  doing  its  utmost  to 
wreck  every  combination.  A  thousand  hindrances  arose  with 
increasing  force  from  every  side — ^jealousy,  dislike,  and  even 
betrayal  were  secretly  prompted  by  expert  agents,  who  em- 
ployed every  form  of  pressure,  whether  threats  or  promises, 
besides  fanning  and  casting  rival  passions  and  interests  into 
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collision.  Thns  the  President,  greatly  embarrassed  by  thift 
posture  of  affairs,  had  again  found  it  necessary  to  snmmon 
vignon,  who,  after  reflection  and  negotiation,  now  had  an 
almost  complete  list  in  his  pocket,  and  seemed  l^ely  to  perfect 
a  new  administration  withm  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 

'  Still  it  isn't  settled,'  resumed  Bache.  '  Well-informed 
people  assert  that  Yignon  will  fail  again  as  he  did  the  first 
time.  For  my  part  I  can't  get  rid  of  tiie  idea  that  Duvillard'a 
gang  is  pulling  the  strings,  though  for  whose  benefit  is  a 
mystery.  You  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that  its  chief 
purpose  is  to  stifle  the  AMcan  Railways  affair.  If  Monferrand 
were  not  so  badly  compromised  I  should  almost  suspect  some 
trick  on  his  part.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  ''  Globe,"  after 
throwing  Barroux  overboard  in  all  haste,  now  refers  to  Mon- 
ferrand every  day  with  the  most  respectful  sympathy? 
That's  a  grave  sign ;  for  it  isn't  Fons^gue's  habit  to  show 
any  solicitude  for  the  vanquished.  But  what  can  one  expect 
from  that  wretched  Chamber  1  The  only  point  certain  is  that 
something  dirty  is  being  plotted  there.' 

'And  that  big  dunderhead  M6ge  who  works  for  every 
party  except  his  own  1 '  exclaimed  Morin ;  '  what  a  dupe  he  is 
with  that  idea  that  he  need  merely  overthrow  first  one 
cabinet  and  then  another,  in  order  to  become  the  leader  of 
one  himself  1 ' 

The  mention  of  Mdge  brought  them  all  to  agreement,  for  they 
nnanimously  hated  him.  Bache,  although  his  views  coincided 
on  many  pomts  with  those  of  the  apostle  of  State  Collectivism, 
judged  each  of  his  speeches,  each  of  his  actions,  with  pitiless 
severity.  Janzen,  for  his  part,  treated  the  Collectivist  leader 
as  a  mere  reactionary  bourgeois,  who  ought  to  be  swept  away 
one  of  the  first.  This  hatred  of  MSge  was  indeed  the  com- 
mon passion  of  Guillaume's  friends.  They  could  occasionally 
show  some  justice  for  men  who  in  nowise  shared  their 
ideas ;  but  in  their  estimation  it  was  an  unpardonable  crime 
for  anybody  to  hold  much  the  same  views  as  themselves, 
without  being  absolutely  in  agreement  with  them  on  every 
possible  point. 

Their  discussion  continued,  their  various  theories  mingling 
or  clashing  till  they  passed  from  politics  to  the  press,  and 
grew  excited  over  the  denunciations  which  poured  each 
morning  from  Sagnier's  newspaper,  like  filth  from  the  mouth 
of  a  sewer.  Thereupon  Guillaume,  who  had  become  absorbed 
in  reverie  while  pacing  to  and  fro  according  to  his  habit. 
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Bnddenly  exclaimed :  '  Ah  I  what  dirty  work  it  is  that  Sa^ei 
does  1  Before  long  there  won't  be  a  single  person,  a  single 
thing  left  on  which  he  hasn't  vomited  I  You  think  he's  on 
your  side,  and  suddenly  he  splashes  you  with  mire  1  .  •  •  By 
the  way,  he  related  yesterday  that  skeleton  keys  and  stolen 
purses  were  found  on  Salvat  when  he  was  arrested  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  1  It's  always  Salvat  1  He's  the  inex- 
haustible subject  for  articles.  The  mere  mention  of  him 
suffices  to  send  up  a  paper's  sales  1  The  bribe-takers  of  the 
African  Eailways  shout  ^*  Salvat  1 "  to  create  a  diversion.  And 
the  battles  which  wreck  ministers  are  waged  round  his 
name.  One  and  all  set  upon  him  and  make  use  of  him  and 
beat  him  down  1 ' 

With  that  cry  of  revolt  and  compassion,  the  friends 
separated  for  the  night.  Pierre,  who  sat  near  the  open 
window  overlooking  the  sparkling  immensity  of  Paris,  had 
listened  to  the  others  without  speaking  a  word.  He 
had  once  more  been  mastered  by  his  doubts,  the  terrible 
struggle  of  his  heart  and  mind ;  and  no  solution,  no  appease- 
ment had  come  to  him  from  all  the  contradictory  views  he 
had  heard — the  views  of  men  who  only  united  in  predicting 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  world,  and  could  make  no  joint 
brotherly  effort  to  rear  the  future  world  of  truth  and  justice. 
In  that  vast  city  of  Paris  stretching  below  him,  spangled 
with  stars,  glittering  like  the  sky  of  a  summer's  night,  Pierre 
also  found  a  great  enigma.  It  was  like  chaos,  like  a  dim 
expanse  of  ashes  dotted  with  sparks  whence  the  coming 
aurora  would  arise.  What  future  was  being  forged  there,  he 
wondered,  what  decisive  word  of  salvation  and  happiness 
would  come  with  the  dawn  and  wing  its  flight  to  every  point 
of  the  horizon  ? 

When  Pierre,  in  his  turn,  was  about  to  retire,  Guillaume 
laid  his  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  with  much  emotion 
gave  him  a  long  look.  *  Ah  I  my  poor  fellow,*  said  he,  *  you've 
been  suffering  too  for  some  days  past,  I  have  noticed  it. 
But  you  are  the  master  of  your  sufferings,  for  the  struggle 
you  have  to  overcome  is  simply  in  yourself,  and  you  caii 
subdue  it ;  whereas  one  cannot  subdue  the  world,  when  it  is 
the  world,  its  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  make  one  suffer! 
Good-night  I  be  brave,  act  as  your  reason  tells  you,  even  if  it 
makes  you  weep,  and  you  will  find  peace  surely  enough.' 

Later  on,  when  Pierre  again  found  himself  alone  in  his 
little  house  at  Nemlly,  where  none  now  visited  him  save  the 
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shades  of  bis  father  and  mother,  he  was  long  kept  awake  bj 
a  supreme  internal  combat.  He  had  never  before  felt  so 
disgusted  with  the  falsehood  of  his  life,  that  cassock  which 
he  had  persisted  in  wearing,  though  he  was  a  priest  in  name 
only.  Perhaps  it  was  all  that  he  had  beheld  and  heard  at  his 
brother's,  the  want  and  wretchedness  of  some,  the  wild, 
futile  agitation  of  others,  the  need  of  improvement  among 
mankind  which  remained  paramount  amidst  every  contradic- 
tion and  form  of  weakness,  that  had  made  him  more  deeply 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  living  in  loyal  and  normi^ 
fashion  in  the  broad  daylight.  He  could  no  longer  think  of 
his  former  dream  of  leading  the  solitary  life  of  a  saintly  priest 
when  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  without  a  shiver  of  shame 
at  having  lied  so  long.  And  now  it  was  quite  decided,  he 
would  lie  no  longer,  not  even  from  feelings  of  compassion  in 
order  that  others  might  retain  their  religious  illusions.  And 
yet  how  painful  it  was  to  have  to  divest  himself  of  that  gown 
which  seemed  to  cling  to  his  skin,  and  how  heart-rending  the 
thought  that  if  he  did  remove  it  he  would  be  skinless, 
lacerated,  infirm,  unable,  do  what  he  might,  to  become 
like  other  men ! 

It  was  this  recurring  thought  which  again  tortured  him 
throughout  that  terrible  night.  Would  life  yet  allow  him  to 
enter  its  fold  ?  Had  he  not  been  branded  with  a  mark  which 
for  ever  condemned  him  to  dwell  apart  ?  He  thought  he  could 
feel  his  priestly  vows  burning  his  very  flesh  like  red-hot  iron. 
What  use  would  it  be  for  him  to  dress  as  men  dress,  if  in 
reality  he  was  never  to  be  a  man  ?  He  had  hitherto  lived 
in  such  a  quivering  state,  in  a  sphere  of  renunciation  and 
dreams  1  To  know  manhood  never,  to  be  too  late  for  it, 
that  thought  filled  him  with  terror.  And  when  at  last  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  fling  aside  his  cassock,  he  did  so  from  a 
simple  sense  of  rectitude,  for  aU  his  anguish  remained. 

When  he  returned  to  Montmartre  on  the  following  day 
he  wore  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  a  dark  colour.  Neither  an 
exclamation  nor  a  glance  that  might  have  embarrassed  him 
came  from  MSre-Grand  or  the  three  young  men.  Was  not 
the  change  a  natural  one  ?  They  greeted  him  therefore  in 
the  quiet  way  that  was  usual  with  them ;  perhaps,  howevei, 
with  some  increase  of  affection,  as  if  to  set  him  the  more  at 
his  ease.  Guillaume,  however,  ventured  to  smile  good- 
naturedly.  In  that  change  he  detected  his  own  work.  Cure 
was  coming,  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  come,  by  him  and  in 
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his  oim  home,  amid  the  fall  simlight,  the  life  which  ever 
streamed  in  tiurough  yonder  wiadow. 

Marie,  who  on  her  side  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
Pierre,  knew  nothing  of  the  sufferings  whioh  he  had  endured 
through  her  simple  and  logical  inquiry :  *  Why  not  take  your 
cassock  off? '  8he  merely  felt  that  by  removing  it  he  would 
be  more  at  ease  for  his  work. 

'  Oh,  Pierre,  just  come  and  look  I '  she  suddenly  exclaimed. 
'  I  have  been  amusing  myself  with  watching  all  the  smoke 
whioh  the  wind  is  laying  yonder  over  Paris.  One  might 
take  it  to  be  a  huge  fleet  of  ships  shining  in  the  sunlight. 
Yes,  yes,  golden  ships,  thousands  of  golden  ships,  setting 
forth  from  the  ocean  of  Paris  to  enlighten  and  pacify  the 
world  I ' 
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A  ooupna  of  days  afterwards  when  Pierre  was  already 
growing  accustomed  to  his  new  attire,  and  no  longer  gave  it  a 
thought,  it  so  happened  that  on  reaching  Montmartre  he  en- 
countereid  Abb6  Bose  outside  the  basilica  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  old  priest,  who  at  first  was  quite  thunderstruck 
and  scarcely  able  to  recognise  him,  ended  by  taking  hold  of 
his  hands  and  giving  him  a  long  look.  Then  with  his  eyes 
full  of  tears  he  exclaimed :  '  Oh  1  my  son,  so  you  have  fallen 
into  the  awful  state  I  feared  I  I  never  mentioned  it,  but  I 
felt  that  Ood  had  withdrawn  from  you.  Ah  I  nothing  could 
wound  my  heart  so  cruelly  as  this.' 

Then,  still  trembling,  he  began  to  lead  Pierre  away  as  it 
to  hide  such  a  scandal  from  the  few  people  who  passed  by ; 
and  at  last,  his  strength  failing  him,  he  sank  upon  a  heap  of 
bricks  lying  on  the  grass  of  one  of  the  adjoining  workyards. 

The  sincere  grief  which  his  old  and  affectionate  friend  dis« 
played  upset  Pierre  far  more  than  any  angry  reproaches  or 
curses  would  have  done.  Tears  had  come  to  his  own  eyes, 
so  acute  was  the  suffering  he  experienced  at  this  meeting 
which  he  ought,  however,  to  have  foreseen.  There  was  yet 
another  wrenching,  and  one  which  made  the  best  of  their 
blood  flow,  in  that  rupture  betwe^i  Pierre  and  tiie  saintly 
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man,  whose  oharitable  dreams  and  hopes  of  salTation  he  had 
so  long  shared.  There  had  been  so  many  diTineillnsionBy  so 
^nany  straggles  for  the  relief  of  the  masses,  so  much  re- 
nunoiation  and  forgiveness  practised  in  common  between 
them  in  their  desire  to  hasten  the  harvest  of  the  futnre  1 
And  now  they  were  parting ;  he,  Pierre,  still  young  in  yearsi 
was  returning  to  life,  leaving  his  aged  companion  to  his  vain 
waiting  and  his  dreams. 

In  his  turn,  taking  hold  of  Abb^Bose's  hands,  he  gave  ex-! 
pression  to  his  sorrow.  '  Ah,  my  friend,  my  father,'  said  he, 
'  it  is  you  alone  that  I  regret  losing,  now  that  I  am  leaving 
my  frightful  torments  behind.  I  thought  that  I  was  cured  of 
them,  but  it  has  been  sufiScient  for  me  to  meet  you,  and  my 
heart  is  rent  again.  .  •  .  Don't  weep  for  me,  I  pray  you,  don't 
reproach  me  for  what  I  have  done.  It  was  necessary  that  I 
should  do  it.  If  I  had  consulted  you,  you  would  yourself 
have  told  me  that  it  was  better  to  renounce  the  priesthood 
than  to  remain  a  priest  without  faith  or  honour.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  Abb6  Bose  gently  responded,  '  you  no  longer 
had  any  faith  left.  I  suspected  it.  And  your  rigidity  and 
saintliness  of  life,  in  which  I  detected  such  great  despair,  made 
me  anxious  for  you.  How  many  hours  cud  I  not  spend  at 
times  in  striving  to  calm  you  1  And  you  must  listen  to  me 
agam,  vou  must  still  let  me  save  you.  I  am  not  a  sufficiently 
learned  theologian  to  lead  you  back  by  discussing  texts  and 
dogmas ;  but  in  the  name  of  Oharity,  my  child,  yes,  in  the 
name  of  Oharity  alone,  reflect  and  take  up  your  task  of  conso- 
lation and  hope  once  more.' 

Pierre  had  sat  down  beside  Abb^  Bose,  in  that  deserted 
nook,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  basilica.  '  Oharity  1  chuity  1 ' 
he  replied  in  passionate  accents  ;  '  why  it  is  its  nothingness 
and  bankruptcy  that  have  killed  the  priest  there  was  in  me. 
How  can  you  beUeve  that  benevolence  is  sufficient,  when  you 
have  spent  your  whole  life  in  practising  it  without  any  other 
result  than  that  of  seeing  want  perpetuated  and  even  in- 
creased, and  without  any  possibility  of  naming  tiie  day  when 
such  abomination  shall  cease  ?  •  •  •  You  think  of  the  reward 
after  death,  do  you  not  ?  The  justice  that  is  to  reign  in 
heaven  ?  But  that  is  not  justice,  it  is  dupery — dupery  that 
has  brought  the  world  nothing  but  suffering  for  centuries 
past.' 

Then  he  reminded  the  old  priest  of  their  life  in  the 
Gharonne  distrioti  when  they  had  gone  about  together  suo- 
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eoonng  dhfldran  in  the  rtreete  md  ptientB  in  lliflir  horeb; 
the  whole  of  tfaoee  adrmrihle  ^faitB  wfa]eh«  so  &r  aa  Ahbi 
Bose  WB8  ooneemed,  had  siiiq^  ended  in  hiame  from  hia 
BuperioiSy  and  lemoval  from  praJmitj  to  his  poor,  under 
penalty  of  more  seveEo  poniahment  ahcmld  he  perast  in  eom- 
promising  religion  hj  the  practiee  of  Uind  henevolmee 
withoat  leaaon  or  object.  And  now,  iraa  he  not»  ao  to  aay, 
Bubmeiged  beneath  ttie  ever-rising  ^de  of  want,  aware  that 
he  would  never,  never  be  able  to  give  enough  even  should  he 
dispose  of  iriilliftng^  and  that  he  eoold  onlj  prokmg  the  agony 
of  the  poor,  who,  even  ahoold  they  eat  to-day,  would  starve 
again  on  the  morrow?  Thus  he  was  powedess.  The  wound 
which  he  tried  to  dress  and  hesl,  immediately  reopened  and 
spread,  in  such  wise  that  all  society  would  at  last  be  stricken 
and  earned  off  by  it. 

Quiyering  as  he  listened,  and  slowly  shaking  his  white 
head,  the  old  priest  ended  by  replying :  '  What  does  that 
matter,  my  child  ?  what  does  that  matter  ?  One  mnst  give, 
always  give,  give  in  spite  of  everything !  There  is  no  other 
joy  on  earth.  •  •  •  n  dogmas  worry  yon,  content  yourself 
with  the  Gospel,  and  even  of  that  retain  merely  the  promise 
of  salvation  through  charity ' 

Bat  at  this  Pierre's  feehngs  revolted.  He  forgot  that  he 
was  speaking  to  one  of  simple  mind,  who  was  all  love  and 
nothing  else,  and  could  therefore  not  follow  him.  '  The  trial 
has  been  made,'  he  answered,  '  human  salvation  cannot  be 
effected  by  charity,  nothing  but  justice  can  accomplish  it. 
That  is  tiie  gathering  cry  which  is  going  up  from  every 
nation.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  now  the  Gospel  has 
proved  a  failure.  There  has  been  no  redemption;  the 
sufferings  of  mankind  are  every  whit  as  great  and  unjust  as 
they  were  when  Jesus  came.  And  thus  the  Gospel  is  now 
but  an  abolished  code,  from  which  society  can  only  draw 
things  that  are  troublous  and  hurtfuL  Men  must  free  them- 
selves from  it.' 

This  was  his  final  conviction.  How  strange  the  idea, 
thought  he,  of  choosing  as  the  world's  social  legislator  one 
who  lived,  as  Jesus  lived,  amidst  a  social  system  absolutely 
different  from  that  of  nowadays.  The  age  was  different,  the 
very  world  was  different.  And  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of 
retaining  only  such  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  as  seemed 
human  and  eternal,  was  there  not  again  a  danger  in  applying 
immutable  principles  to  tiie  society  of  every  age  ?    No  socie^ 
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could  live  under  the  strict  law  of  the  Gos^l.  Was  not  all  order, 
all  labour,  all  life  destroyed  by  the  te^hing  of  Jesus  ?  £id 
He  not  deny  woman,  the  earth,  etemaliiature,  and  the  eternal 
jEruitfulness  of  things  and  beings  ?y^  Moreover,  GaiJioUcism 
had  reared  upon  His  primitive  teachmg  such  a  frightful  edifice 
of  terror  and  oppression.  The  theory  of  original  sin,  that 
terrible  heredity  reviving  with  each  creature  bom  into  the 
world,  made  no  allowance  as  Science  does  for  the  corrective 
influences  of  education,  circumstances,  and  environment. 
There  could  be  no  more  pessimist  conception  of  man  than 
this  one  which  devotes  him  to  the  Devil  from  the  instant  of 
his  birth,  and  pictures  him  as  struggling  against  himself 
until  the  instant  of  his  death.  An  impossible  and  absurd 
struggle,  for  it  is  a  question  of  changing  man  in  his  entirety^ 
killing  the  flesh,  killing  reason,  destroying  some  guilty 
energy  in  each  and  every  passion,  and  of  pursuing  the  Devu 
to  the  very  depths  of  the  waters,  mountains  and  forests,  there 
to  annihilate  him  with  the  very  sap  of  the  world.  If  this 
theory  is  accepted  the  world  is  but  sin,  a  mere  Hell  of 
temptation  and  suffering,  through  which  one  must  pass  in 
order  to  merit  Heaven.  Ah  1  what  an  admirable  inskument 
for  absolute  despotism  is  that  religion  of  death,  which  the 
principle  of  charity  alone  has  enabled  men  to  tolerate,  but 
which  the  need  of  justice  will  perforce  sweep  away.  The 
poor  man,  who  is  the  wretched  dupe  of  it  all,  no  longer 
believes  in  Paradise,  but  requires  that  each  and  all  should  be 
rewarded  according  to  their  deserts  upon  this  earth ;  and 
thus  eternal  life  becomes  the  good  goddess,  and  desire  and 
labour  the  very  laws  of  the  world,  while  the  fruitfulness  of 
woman  is  again  honoured,  and  the  idiotic  nightmare  of  Hell 
is  replaced  by  glorious  Nature  whose  travail  knows  no  end. 
Leaning  upon  modem  Science,  clear  Latin  reason  sweeps 
away  the  ancient  Semitic  conception  of  the  Gospel. 

'  For  eighteen  hundred  years,'  concluded  Pierre,  '  Chris- 
tianity has  been  hampering  the  march  of  mankind  towards 
truth  and  justice.  And  mankind  will  only  resume  its  evolu- 
tion on  the  day  when  it  abohshes  Ohristianity,  and  places  the 
Gospel  among  the  works  of  the  wise,  without  taking  it  any 
longer  as  its  absolute  and  final  law.' 

But  Abb6  Bose  raised  his  trembling  hands :  '  Be  quiet,  be 
quiet,  mv  child ! '  he  cried ;  '  you  are  blaspheming  1  I  knew 
that  doubt  distracted  you ;  but  I  thought  you  so  patient,  so 
able  to  bear  suffering,  that  I  relied  on  your  spirit  of  renuncia- 
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tioD  and  rGsignation.  What  can  have  happened  to  makt 
you  leave  the  Chorch  in  thia  abrupt  and  violent  fashion  ?  I 
no  longer  recognise  you.  Sudden  passion  has  sprung  up  is 
you,  an  invincible  force  seems  to  carry  yon  away.  "What  is 
it  ?     Who  has  changed  you,  tell  ma  ? ' 

Pierre  listened  in  astonisliment.  '  No,'  eaid  he,  '  I  asaure 
yon,  I  am  Buch  asyou  have  known  me,  and  in  all  thia  there  iabut 
an  inevitable  result  and  finish.  Wlio  could  have  iufiuenced 
me,  since  nobody  has  entered  my  life  ?  What  new  feeling 
could  transform  me,  since  I  find  none  in  me  ?  I  am  the 
Game  aa  before,  the  same  assui-edly.' 

StUl  there  waa  a  touch  of  hesitation  in  his  voice.  Was 
it  really  true  that  there  had  been  no  change  within  him  ?  He 
again  questioned  himself,  and  there  came  no  clear  answer ; 
decidedly,  he  could  find  nothing.  It  was  all  but  a  delightful 
awakening,  an  overpowering  desire  for  life,  a  longing  to  open 
hia  arms  widely  enough  to  embrace  everyone  and  everything. 
Indeed,  a  breeze  of  joy  seemed  to  raise  him  from  the  ground 
and  carry  him  along. 

Although  Abbfi  Rose  waa  too  innocent  of  heart  to  under- 
stiuid  things  clearly,  he  again  shook  his  head  and  thought  of 
the  snares  which  the  Devil  ia  ever  setting  for  men.  He  waa 
quite  overwhelmed  by  Pierre's  defection.  Continuing  hia 
efforts  to  win  him  back,  he  made  the  mistake  of  advising  him 
to  consult  Monaeigneur  Martha,  for  he  hoped  that  a  pre- 
late of  such  high  authority  would  find  the  words  necoBBary 
to  restore  him  to  hia  faith.  Pierre,  however,  boldly  replied 
that  if  he  was  leaving  the  Church  it  was  partly  becauae  it 
compriaed  auch  a  man  as  Martha,  such  an  artisan  of  decep- 
tion and  despotism,  one  who  turned  religion  into  corrupt 
diplomacy,  and  dreamt  of  winning  men  back  to  God  by  dint 
of  ruses.  Thereupon  Abb6  Rose,  rising  to  hia  feet,  could 
find  no  other  argument  in  his  despair  than  that  of  pointing 
to  the  basilica  which  stood  beside  them,  aquaie,  huge,  and 
massive,  and  still  waiting  for  its  dome, 

'  That  is  God's  abode,  my  child,'  said  he, '  the  edifice  of 
expiation  and  triumph,  of  penitence  and  forgiveness.  Yon 
have  aaid  mass  in  it,  and  now  you  are  leaving  it  Bacrilegiously 
and  forswearing  yourself  t ' 

But  Pierre  also  had  risen ;  and  buoyed  np  by  a  sudden 
rush  of  health  and  strength  he  answered :  '  No,  no  1  I  am 
leaving  it  wiUingly,  aa  one  leaves  a  dark  vault,  to  return  into 
the  open  air  and  i^e  broad  sunlight.     God  does  not  dwell 
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Qiere;  the  only  purpose  of  that  huge  edifice  is  to  deiy 
reason,  truth,  and  justice ;  it  has  been  erected  on  the  highest 
spot  tiiat  could  be  found  like  a  citadel  of  error  that  dominates, 
insults,  and  threatens  Paris  1 ' 

Then,  seeing  that  the  old  priest's  eyes  were  again  filling 
with  tears,  and  feeling  on  his  own  side  so  pained  by  their 
rupture  that  he  began  to  sob,  Pierre  wished  to  go  away. 
'  Farewell  1  farewell  t '  he  stammered. 

But  Abb6  Bose  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him, 
as  if  he  were  a  rebellious  son  who  yet  had  remained  the 
dearest.  'No,  not  farewell,  not  farewell,  my  child,'  ha 
answered ; '  say  rather  till  we  meet  again.  J?romise  me  that 
we  shall  see  each  other  again,  at  least  among  those  who 
starve  and  weep.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  think  that 
charity  has  become  bankrupt,  but  shall  we  not  always  love 
one  another  in  loving  our  poor  ?  ' 

Then  they  parted. 

On  becoming  the  companion  of  his  three  big  nephews, 
Pierre  had  in  a  few  lessons  learnt  from  them  how  to  ride  a 
bicycle,  in  order  that  he  might  occasionally  accompany  them 
on  their  morning  excursions.  He  went  twice  with  them  and 
Marie  along  the  somewhat  roughly  paved  roads  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lake  of  Enghien.  Then  one  morning  when 
the  young  woman  had  promised  to  take  him  and  Antoine  as 
far  as  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  it  was  found  at  the  last 
moment  that  Antoine  could  not  come.  Marie  was  already 
dressed  in  a  chemisette  of  fawn-coloured  silk,  and  a  little 
jacket  and  'rationals'  of  black  serge,  and  it  was  such  a 
warm,  bright  April  day  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  renounce 
her  trip. 

*  Well,  so  much  the  worse  I '  she  gaily  said  to  Pierre,  *  I 
shall  take  you  with  me,  there  will  only  be  the  pair  of  us.  I 
really  want  you  to  see  how  delightful  it  is  to  bowl  over  a 
good  road  between  the  beautiful  trees.' 

However,  as  Pierre  was  not  yet  a  very  expert  rider, 
they  decided  that  they  would  take  the  train  as  far  as  Maisons- 
Laffitte,  whence  they  would  proceed  on  their  bicycles  to  the 
forest,  cross  it  in  the  direction  of  St.  Germain,  and  after- 
wards return  to  Paris  by  train. 

'  You  will  be  here  for  cUjetmer,  won't  you  ? '  asked  Guil- 
laume,  whom  this  fireak  amused,  and  who  looked  with  a  smile 
at  his  brother.  The  latter,  like  Marie,  was  in  black:  jacket, 
breeches,  and  stockings  all  of  the  same  hue. 
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*  Oh,  certainly  I '  replied  Marie.  '  It's  now  barely  eight 
o'clock,  so  we  have  plenty  of  time,  Still  you  need  not  wait 
for  us,  you  know,  we  shall  always  find  our  way  back.' 

It  was  a  delightful  morning.  When  they  started,  Pierre 
^ould  fancy  himself  with  a  friend  of  his  own  sex,  so  that  this 
trip  together  through  the  warm  sunlight  seemed  qnite 
natural.  Doubtless  their  costumes,  which  were  so  much 
alike,  conduced  to  the  gay  brotherly  feeling  he  experienced. 
But  beyond  all  this  there  was  the  healthfoLiess  of  the  open 
air,  the  delight  which  exercise  brings,  the  pleasure  of 
roaming  in  all  freedom  through  the  midst  of  nature. 

On  taking  the  train  they  found  themselves  alone  in  a 
compartment,  and  Marie  once  more  began  to  talk  of  her 
college  days.  '  Ah  I  you've  no  idea,'  said  she,  '  what  fine 
games  at  baseball  we  used  to  have  at  F6nelon  I  We  used  to 
tie  up  our  skirts  with  string  so  as  to  run  the  better,  for  ^e 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  rationals  like  I'm  wearing  now. 
And  there  were  shrieks,  and  rushes,  and  pushes,  till  our  hair 
waved  about  and  we  were  quite  red  with  exercise  and  ex- 
citement. Still  that  didn't  prevent  us  from  working  in  the 
class-rooms.  On  the  contrary  1  Directly  we  were  at  study 
we  fought  again,  each  striving  to  learn  the  most  and  reach 
the  top  of  the  class  I ' 

She  laughed  gaily  as  she  thus  recalled  her  school  life,  and 
Pierre  glanced  at  her  with  candid  admiration,  so  pink  and 
healthy  did  she  look  under  her  little  hat  of  black  felt,  which 
a  long  silver  pin  kept  in  position.  Her  fine  dark  hair  was 
caught  up  behind,  showing  her  neck,  which  looked  as  fresh 
and  delicate  as  a  child's.  And  never  before  had  she  seemed 
to  him  so  supple  and  so  strong. 

'  Ah,'  she  continued  in  a  jesting  way,  <  there  is  nothing 
like  rationals,  you  know  t  To  think  that  some  women  are 
foolish  and  obstinate  enough  to  wear  skirts  when  they  go  out 
cycling ! ' 

Then,  as  he  declared — just  by  way  of  speaking  the  truth, 
and  without  the  faintest  idea  of  gallantry — that  she  looked 
very  nice  indeed  in  her  costume,  she  responded :  '  Oh  I  I 
don't  count.  I'm  not  a  beauty.  I  simply  enjoy  good  health. 
•  •  .  But  can  you  understand  it  ?  To  tmnk  that  women  have 
an  unique  opportunity  of  putting  themselves  at  their  ease, 
and  releasing  their  limbs  from  prison,  and  yet  they  won't  do 
BO  I  If  they  think  that  they  look  the  prettier  in  short  skirts  like 
schoolgirls  they  are  vastly  mistaken  i   And  as  for  any  question 
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of  modesty,  well  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  infinitely  less  objeo- 
tionable  for  women  to  wear  rationals  than  to  bare  their  bosoma 
at  balls  and  theatres  and  dinners  as  society  ladies  do.'  Then, 
with  a  gesture  of  girlish  impulsiveness,  she  added :  '  Besides, 
does  one  think  of  such  things  when  one's  rolling  along  ?  •  •  • 
Yes,  rationals  are  the  only  things,  skirts  are  rard^  heresy !  * 

In  her  turn,  she  was  now  looking  at  him,  and  was  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  change  which  had  come  over  him  since 
the  day  when  he  had  first  appeared  to  her,  so  sombre  in  his 
long  cassock,  with  his  face  emaciated,  livid,  almost  distorted 
by  anguish.  It  was  like  a  resurrection,  for  now  his  oounten* 
ance  was  bright,  his  lofty  brow  had  all  the  sereni^  of  hope, 
while  his  eyes  and  Ups  once  more  showed  some  oi  the  con* 
fident  tenderness  which  sprang  from  his  everlasting  thirst  for 
love,  self -bestowal,  and  life.  All  mark  of  the  priesthood  had 
already  left  him,  save  that  where  he  had  been  tonsured  his 
hair  still  remained  rather  short. 

*  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  ? '  he  asked. 

'I was  noticing  how  much  good  has  been  done  you  by 
work  and  the  open  air,'  she  frankly  answered, '  I  much  prefer 
you  as  you  are.  You  used  to  look  so  poorly.  I  thought  you 
really  ill.' 

'  So  I  was,'  said  he. 

The  train,  however,  was  now  stopping  at  Maisons- 
Laffitte.  They  alighted  from  it,  and  at  once  took  the  road  to 
the  forest.  This  road  rises  gently  till  it  reaches  the  Maisons- 
gate,  and  on  market  days  it  is  often  crowded  with  carts. 

'I  shall  go  first,  eh?'  said  Marie,  gaily,  'for  vehiclea 
still  alarm  you.' 

Thereupon  she  started  ahead,  but  every  now  and  again 
she  turned  with  a  smile  to  see  if  he  were  following  her.  And 
every  time  they  overtook  and  passed  a  cart  she  spoke  to  him 
of  the  merits  of  their  machines,  which  both  came  from  the 
Grandidier  works.  They  were  '  lisettes,'  examples  of  those 
popular  bicycles  which  Thomas  had  helped  to  perfect,  and 
which  the  Bon  March6  now  sold  in  large  numbers  for  250 
francs  apiece.  Perhaps  they  were  rather  heavy  in  appear- 
ance, but  on  the  other  hand  their  strength  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. They  were  just  the  machines  for  a  long  journey,  so 
Marie  declared. 

'  Ah  1  here's  the  forest,'  she  at  last  exclaimed.  '  We  have 
aow  reached  the  end  of  the  rise;  and  you  will  see  what 
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Bplendid  avenues  there  are*  One  can  bowl  along  them  as  on 
a  velvet  carpet.' 

Pierre  had  already  joined  her,  and  they  rode  on  side  by 
side  along  the  broad  straight  avenne  fringed  with  magnificent 
trees. 

'  I  am  all  right  now,'  said  Pierre, '  your  pupil  will  end  by 
doing  you  honour,  I  hope.' 

'  Oh  I  I've  no  doubt  of  it.  Ton  already  have  a  very  good 
seat,  and  before  long  you'll  leave  me  behind,  for  a  woman 
is  never  a  man's  equal  in  a  matter  like  this.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  what  a  capital  education  cycling  is  for 
women  I ' 

•  In  what  way  ?  * 

'  Oh  I  I've  certain  ideas  of  my  own  on  the  subject ;  and 
if  ever  I  have  a  daughter  I  shall  put  her  on  a  bicycle  as  soon 
as  she's  ten  years  old,  just  to  teach  her  how  to  conduct  her* 
self  in  life.' 

*  Education  by  experience,  eh  ? ' 

'  Yes,  why  not  ?  Look  at  the  big  girls  who  are  brought 
up  hanging  to  their  mothers'  apron-strings.  Their  parents 
frighten  them  with  everything,  they  are  allowed  no  initiative, 
no  exercise  of  judgment  or  decision,  so  that  at  times  they 
hardly  know  how  to  cross  a  street,  to  such  a  degree  does  the 
traffic  alarm  them.  Well,  I  say  that  a  girl  ought  to  be  set 
on  a  bicycle  in  her  childhood,  and  allowed  to  follow  the  roads. 
Bhe  will  then  learn  to  open  her  eyes, to  lookout  for  stones  and 
avoid  them,  and  to  turn  in  the  right  direction  at  every  bend 
or  crossway.  If  a  vehicle  comes  up  at  a  gallop  or  any 
other  danger  presents  itself,  she'll  have  to  make  up  her  mind 
on  the  instant,  emd  steer  her  course  firmly  and  properly  if  she 
does  not  wish  to  lose  a  limb.  Briefly,  doesn't  all  this 
supply  proper  apprenticeship  for  one's  will,  and  teach  one  how 
to  conduct  and  defend  oneself  ? ' 

Pierre  had  begun  to  laugh.  '  Tou  will  all  be  too  healthy,' 
he  remarked. 

'  Oh,  one  must  be  healthy  if  one  wants  to  be  happy.  But 
what  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  those  who  learn  to  avoid 
stones  and  to  turn  properly  along  the  highways  will  know 
how  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  take  the  best  decisions  in 
after  life.  The  whole  of  education  lies  in  knowledge  and 
ener^.' 

'  So  women  are  to  be  emancipated  by  cycling  ? ' 
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'  Well,  why  not  ?  It  may  seem  a  droU  idea ;  but  see  wliat 
progress  has  oeen  made  e^eady  !  By  wearing  rational 
women  free  their  limbs  from  prison;  then  the  focilitiea 
which  cycling  afiords  people  for  going  out  together  tend  to 
greater  mtercourse  and  equality  between  the  sexes ;  the  wife 
and  the  children  can  follow  the  husband  everywhere,  and 
friends  like  ourselves  are  at  liberty  to  roam  hither  and 
thither  without  astonishing  anybody.  In  this  lies  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all,  one  takes  a  bath  of  air  and  sun- 
shine, one  goes  back  to  nature,  to  the  earth,  our  common 
mother,  from  whom  one  derives  fresh  strength  and  gaiety  of 
heart  I  Just  look  how  delightful  this  forest  is.  And  how 
healthy  the  breeze  that  inflates  our  lungs  1  Yes,  it  all  puri- 
fies, ccdms,  and  encourages  one.' 

The  forest,  which  was  quite  deserted  on  week  days, 
stretched  out  in  quietude  on  either  hand,  with  sunlight  filter- 
ing between  its  deep  bands  of  trees.  At  that  hour  the  rays 
only  illumined  one  side  of  the  avenue,  there  gilding  the  lofty 
drapery  of  verdure ;  on  the  other,  the  shady  side,  the  greenery 
seemed  almost  black.  It  was  truly  delightful  to  skim, 
swallow-like,  over  that  royal  avenue  in  the  fresh  atmosphere, 
amidst  the  waving  of]  grass  and  foliage,  whose  powerful  scent 
swept  against  one's  face.  Pierre  and  Marie  scarcely  touched 
the  soil;  it  was  as  if  wings  had  come  to  them,  and  were 
carrying  them  on  with  a  regular  flight,  through  alternate 
patches  of  shade  and  sunshine,  and  all  the  scattered  vitality 
of  the  far-reaching,  quivering  forest  with  its  mosses,  its 
sources,  its  animal  and  its  insect  life. 

Marie  would  not  stop  when  they  reached  the  crossway  of 
the  Croix  de  Noailles,  a  spot  where  people  congregate  on  Sun- 
days, for  she  was  acquainted  with  secluded  nooks,  which  were 
far  more  charming  resting-places.  When  they  reached  the 
slope  going  down  towards  Poissy  she  roused  Pierre,  and  they 
let  their  machines  rush  on.  Then  came  all  the  joyous 
intoxication  of  speed,  the  rapturous  feeling  of  darting  along 
breathlessly  while  the  grey  road  flees  beneath  one,  and  the 
trees  on  eiwer  hand  turn  Uke  the  opening  folds  of  a  fan.  The 
breeze  blows  tempestuously,  and  one  fancies  that  one  is 
journeying  yonder  towards  the  horizon,  the  infinite,  which 
ever  and  ever  recedes.  It  is  like  boundless  hope,  delivery 
from  every  shackle,  absolute  freedom  of  motion  through 
space.  And  nothing  can  inspirit  one  more  gloriously — one'g 
beart  leaps  as  if  one  were  in  the  very  heavenSt 
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^  '  We  are  not  going  to  Foissy,  you  know  I '  Marie  snddenly 
cried, '  we  have  to  turn  to  the  left.' 

They  took  the  road  from  AohSres  to  the  Loges,  which 
ascends  and  contracts,  thus  bringing  one  closer  together  in 
the  shade.  Gradually  slowing  down,  they  began  to  exert 
themselves  in  order  to  make  their  way  up  the  incline.  Thia 
road  was  not  so  good  as  the  others,  it  had  been  gullied  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains,  and  sand  and  gravel  lay  about.  But  then 
is  there  not  even  a  pleasure  in  effort  ? 

'You  will  get  used  to  it,'  said  Marie  to  Pierre,  'it'a 
amusing  to  overcome  obstacles.  For  my  part  I  don't  like 
roads  which  are  invariably  smooth.  A  little  ascent  which 
does  not  try  one's  limbs  too  much  rouses  and  inspirits  one. 
And  it  is  so  agreeable  to  find  oneself  strong,  and  able  to  go 
on  and  on  in  spite  of  rain,  or  wind,  or  hills.' 

Her  bright  humour  and  courage  quite  charmed  Pierre. 
'And  so,'  said  he,  'we  are  off  for  a  journey  round 
France  ?  * 

'  No,  no,  we've  arrived.  You  won't  dislike  a  little  rest, 
eh  ?  And  now,  tell  me,  wasn't  it  worth  our  while  to  come 
on  here  and  rest  in  such  a  nice,  firesh,  quiet  spot  ? ' 

She  nimbly  sprang  off  her  machine  and,  bidding  him 
follow  her,  turned  into  a  path,  along  which  she  went  some 
fifty  paces.  They  placed  their  bicycles  against  some  trees, 
and  then  found  themselves  in  a  little  clearing,  the  most  ex- 
quisite, leafy  nest  that  one  could  dream  of.  The  forest  here 
assumed  an  aspect  of  secluded  sovereign  beauty.  The  spring- 
tide had  endowed  it  with  youth,  the  foliage  was  light  and 
virginal,  like  delicate  green  lace  flecked  with  gold  by  the 
sun-rays.  And  from  the  herbage  and  the  surrounding 
thickets  arose  a  breath  of  life,  laden  with  all  the  powerful 
aroma  of  the  earth. 

'  It's  not  too  warm  as  yet,  fortunately,'  exclaimed  Marie, 
as  she  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  young  oak  tree  against 
which  she  leant.  '  In  July  ladies  get  rather  red  by  the  time 
they  reach  this  spot,  and  all  the  powder  comes  off  their  faces. 
However,  one  can't  always  be  beautiful.' 

'  Well,  I'm  not  cold  by  any  means,'  replied  Pierre,  as  he 
eat  at  her  feet  wiping  his  forehead. 

Bhe  laughed,  and  answered  that  she  had  never  before 
Been  him  with  such  a  colour.  Then  they  began  to  talk  like 
children,  like  two  voung  friends,  finding  a  source  of  gaiety  in 
the  most  puerile  things.    She  was  somewhat  anxious  about 
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his  health,  however,  and  wonld  not  allow  hfan  to  remain 
in  the  oool  shade,  as  he  felt  so  very  warm.  In  order  to  tran* 
qxdllise  her,  he  had  to  change  his  place  and  seat  himself  with 
bis  back  to  the  snn.  Then,  a  little  later,  he  saved  her  from 
a  large  blads  spider,  which  had  caught  itself  in  the  wavy 
hair  on  the  nape  of  her  neck.  At  this  all  her  womanly 
nature  reappeared,  and  she  shrieked  with  terror.  '  How  stupid 
it  was  to  be  afraid  of  a  spider  I '  she  exclaimed  a  moment 
forwards ;  yet,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  master  herself,  she 
remained  pale  and  trembling. 

Silence  at  last  fell  between  them,  and  they  looked  at  one 
another  with  a  smile.  In  the  midst  of  that  delicate  greenery 
they  felt  drawn  together  by  frank  affection^-the  affection  of 
brother  and  sister,  so  it  seemed  to  them.  It  made  Marie  very 
happy  to  think  that  she  had  taken  an  interest  in  Pierre,  and 
that  his  return  to  health  was  largely  her  own  work.  How- 
ever, their  eyes  never  fell,  their  hands  never  met,  even  as  they 
sat  there  toying  with  the  grass,  for  they  were  as  pure,  as 
unconscious  of  all  evil  as  were  the  lofty  oaks  around  them. 

At  last  Marie  noticed  that  time  was  flying.  '  You  know 
that  they  expect  us  back  to  lunch,'  she  exclaimed.  '  We 
ought  to  be  off.' 

Thereupon  they  rose,  wheeled  their  bicycles  back  to  the 
highway,  and  starting  off  again  at  a  good  pace  passed  the 
Loges  and  reached  St.  Germain  by  the  fine  avenue  which 
conducts  to  the  ch&teau.  It  charmed  them  to  ti^e  their 
course  again  side  by  side  like  birds  of  equal  flight.  Their 
little  bells  jingled,  their  chains  rustled  lightly,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  swept  past  them  as  they  resumed  their  talk,  quite  at 
ease,  and  so  linked  together  by  friendship  tiiat  they  seemed 
fiup  removed  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  took  the  train  from  St.  Germain  to  Paris,  and  on  the 
journey  Pierre  suddenly  noticed  that  Marie's  dieeks  were 
purpling.  There  were  two  ladies  with  them  in  the  compart- 
ment. 

*  Ah ! '  said  he,  *  so  you  feel  warm  in  your  turn  now/ 

But  she  protested  the  contrary,  her  face  glowing  more  and 
more  brightly  as  she  spoke,  as  if  some  sudden  feeling  of  shame 
quite  upset  her.  '  No,  I'm  not  warm,'  said  she,  'just  feel  my 
hands.  •  .  .  But  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  blush  like  this 
without  any  reason  for  it  1 ' 

He  understood  her.  This  was  one  of  those  involuntary 
blushing  fits  which  so  distressed  her,  and  which,  as  MSre- 
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Grand  had  remarked,  brought  her  heart  to  her  yery  cheeks. 
There  was  no  cause  for  it,  as  she  herself  said.  After  slum- 
bering in  all  innocence  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest  her  heart 
had  begun  to  beat,  despite  herself. 

Meantime,  over  yonder  at  Montmartra,  Ouillaume  had 
spent  his  morning  in  preparing  some  of  that  mysterious 
powder,  the  cartridges  of  which  he  concealed  upstairs  in 
Mdre-Grand's  bedroom.  Great  danger  attended  this  manu- 
facture. The  slightest  forgetfulness  while  he  was  manipulat- 
ing the  ingredients,  any  delay  too,  in  turning  off  a  tap,  might 
lead  to  a  terrible  explosion,  which  would  annihilate  the 
building  and  all  who  might  be  in  it.  For  this  reason  he 
preferred  to  work  when  he  was  alone,  so  that  on  the  one 
Land,  there  might  be  no  danger  for  others,  and  on  the  other, 
less  likelihood  of  his  own  attention  being  diverted  from  his 
task.  That  morning,  as  it  happened,  his  three  sons  were 
working  in  the  room,  and  MSre-Grand  sat  sewing  near  the 
furnace.  Truth  to  tell,  she  did  not  count,  for  she  scarcely 
ever  left  her  place,  feeling  quite  at  ease  there,  however 
great  might  be  the  peril.  Indeed,  she  had  become  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  Guillaume's  delicate 
operations,  and  their  terrible  possibilities,  that  she  would 
occasionally  give  him  a  helping  hand. 

That  morning,  as  she  sat  there  mending  some  house 
linen — her  eyesight  still  being  so  keen  that  in  spite  of  her 
seventy  years  she  wore  no  spectacles — she  now  and  again 
glanced  at  Guillaume  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  forgot 
nothing.  Then  feeling  satisfied  she  would  once  more  bend 
over  her  work.  She  remained  very  strong  and  active.  Her 
hair  was  only  just  turning  white,  and  she  had  kept  all  her 
teeth  ;  while  her  face  still  looked  refined,  though  it  was  slowly 
withering  with  age  and  had  acquired  an  expression  of  some 
severity.  As  a  rule  she  was  a  woman  of  few  words ;  her  life 
was  one  of  activity  and  good  management.  When  she  opened 
her  lips  it  was  usually  to  give  advice,  to  counsel  reason, 
energy,  and  courage.  For  some  time  past  she  had  befen  grow- 
ing more  taciturn  than  ever,  as  if  all  her  attention  were 
claimed  by  the  household  matters  which  were  in  her  sole 
charge ;  still  her  fine  eyes  would  rest  thoughtfully  on  those 
about  her,  on  the  three  young  men,  and  on  Guillaumei 
Marie,  and  Pierre,  who  all  obeyed  her  as  if  she  were  their  ac- 
knowledged queen.  If  she  looked  at  them  in  that  pensive 
way,  was  it  that  she  foresaw  certain  changes,  and  noticed 
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certain  incidents  of  which  the  others  remained  unoonsciotis  9 
Perhaps  so.  At  idl  events  she  became  even  graver,  and  more 
attentive  than  in  the  past.  It  was  as  if  she  were  waiting  for 
some  hour  to  strike  when  all  her  wisdom  and  authority  would 
be  required. 

<  Be  careful,  Guillaume,'  she  at  last  remarked,  as  she  once 
more  looked  up  from  her  sewing.  '  You  seem  absent-minded 
this  morning.    Is  anything  worrying  you  ? ' 

He  glanced  at  her  with  a  smile.  '  No,  nothing,  I  assure 
you,*  he  replied.  'But  I  was  thinking  of  our  dear  Marie, 
who  was  so  glad  to  go  off  to  the  forest  in  this  bright  sun* 
shine.' 

Antoine,  who  heard  the  remark,  raised  his  head,  while  his 
brothers  remained  absorbed  in  their  work.  '  What  a  pity  it 
is  tiiat  I  had  this  block  to  finish,'  said  he, '  I  would  willingly 
have  gone  with  her.* 

'  Oh,  no  matter,'  his  father  quietly  rejoined.  '  Pierre  is 
with  her,  and  he  is  very  cautious.' 

For  another  moment  Mdre-Grand  continued  scrutinising 
Guillaume ;  then  she  once  more  reverted  to  her  sewing. 

If  she  exercised  such  sway  over  the  home  and  all  its  in- 
mates, it  was  by  reason  of  her  long  devotion,  her  intelligence, 
and  the  kindliness  with  which  she  ruled.  Uninfluenced  by 
any  religious  faith,  and  disregarding  all  social  conventionali- 
ties, her  guiding  principle  in  everything  was  the  theory  of 
human  justice  which  she  had  arrived  at  after  suffering  so 
grievoudy  from  the  injustice  which  had  killed  her  husband, 
bhe  put  her  views  into  practice  with  wonderful  courage, 
knowmg  nothing  of  any  prejudices,  but  accomplishing  her 
duty,  such  as  she  understood  it,  to  the  very  end.  And  in  the 
same  wav  as  she  had  first  devoted  herself  to  her  husband,  and 
next  to  ner  daughter  Mar^erite,  so  at  present  she  devoted 
herself  to  Guillaume  and  his  sons.  Pierre,  whom  ^e  had 
first  studied  with  some  anxiety,  had  now,  too,  become  a  member 
of  her  family,  a  dweller  in  the  little  reaJm  of  happiness  which 
she  ruled.  She  had  doubtless  found  him  worthy  of  admission 
into  it,  though  she  did  not  reveal  the  reason  why.  After 
days  and  days  of  silence  she  had  simply  said,  one  evening  to 
Guillaume,  that  he  had  done  well  in  bringing  his  broth^  to 
live  amonff  them. 

Time  new  by  as  she  sat  sewing  and  thinking.  Towards 
Doon  Guillaume,  who  was  still  at  work,  suddenly  remarked 
to  her :  <  As  Marie  and  Pierre  haven't  come  back,  we  had 
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better  let  the  lanoh  wait  a  little  while.  Besides,  I  should  like 
10  finish  what  I'm  about.' 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  then  elapsed.  Finally,  the 
three  young  men  rose  firom  their  work,  and  went  to  wash 
their  hands  at  a  tap  in  the  garden. 

<  Marie  is  very  late,'  now  remarked  Mire-Ghrand.  '  We 
must  hope  that  nothing  has  happened  to  her.' 

'  Oh  1  she  rides  so  well,'  replied  Guillaume.  I'm  more 
anxious  on  account  of  Pierre.' 

At  this  the  old  lady  again  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  and 
said :  '  But  Marie  will  have  guided  Pierre,  they  already  ride 
very  well  together.' 

'  No  doubt,  still  I  should  be  better  pleased  if  they  were 
back  home.' 

Then  all  at  once,  fancying  that  he  heard  the  ring  of  a 
bicycle  bell,  he  called  out :  '  There  they  are  I '  And  lorget* 
ting  everything  else  in  his  satisfaction,  he  quitted  his  furnace 
and  hastened  into  the  garden  in  order  to  meet  them. 

M^re-Grand,  left  to  herself,  quietly  continued  sewing, 
without  a  thought  that  the  manufacture  of  Guillaume's 
powder  was  drawing  to  an  end  in  an  apparatus  near  her. 
A  couple  of  minutes  later,  however,  when  Guillaume  came  back, 
saying  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  his  eyes  suddenly  rested 
on  his  furnace,  and  he  turned  quite  livid.  Brief  as  had  been 
his  absence  the  exact  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
off  a  tap  in  order  that  no  danger  might  attend  the  prepara* 
tion  of  his  powder,  had  already  gone  by ;  and  now,  unless 
someone  should  dare  to  approach  that  terrible  tap,  and 
boldly  turn  it,  a  fearful  explosion  might  take  place.  Doubt- 
less it  was  too  late  already,  and  whoever  might  have  the 
bravery  to  attempt  the  feat  would  be  blown  to  pieces. 

Guillaume  himself  had  ofien  run  a  similar  risk  of  death 
with  perfect  composure.  But  on  this  occasion  he  remained 
as  if  rooted  to  the  floor,  unable  to  take  a  step,  paralysed  by 
the  dread  of  annihilation.  He  shuddered  and  stammered  in 
momentary  expectation  of  a  catastrophe  which  would  hurl 
the  workshop  to  the  heavens. 

'  Mire-Grand,  Mire-Grand,'  he  stammered.  '  The  ap- 
paratus, the  tap ...  it  is  all  over,  all  over ! ' 

The  old  woman  had  raised  her  head  without  as  yet  under- 
Btandii^  him.  '  Eh,  what  ? '  said  she, '  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?'  Then,  on  seeing  how  distorted  were  his  fea- 
tures, now  he  recoiled  as  if  nmd  with  terror,  she  glanced  at 
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the  foinace  and  realised  the  danger.    <  Well,  but  it's  siinple 
enongh/  said  sbe,  '  it's  only  necessary  to  turn  oS  the  tap, 

eh?' 

Thereupon,  without  any  semblance  of  haste,  in  the  most 
easy  and  natural  manner  possible,  she  deposited  her  needle- 
work on  a  little  table,  rose  from  her  chair,  and  turned  off  the 
tap  with  a  light  but  firm  hand.  *  There  !  if  s  done,'  said 
she.    '  But  why  didn't  you  do  it  yourself,  my  friend  ? ' 

He  had  watched  her  in  bewilderment,  chilled  to  the  bones, 
as  if  touched  by  the  hand  of  death.  And  when  some  colour 
at  last  returned  to  his  cheeks,  and  he  found  himself  still  alive 
in  front  of  the  apparatus  whence  no  harm  could  now  come,  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  again  shuddered.  '  Why  I  did  not 
turn  it  off  ? '  he  repeated.    '  It  was  because  I  felt  afraid.' 

At  that  very  moment  Marie  and  Pierre  came  into  the 
workshop  all  chatter  and  laughter,  delighted  with  their 
excursion,  and  bringing  with  them  the  bright  joyousness  of 
the  sunlight.  The  three  brothers,  Thomas,  Fran9ois,  and 
Antoine,  were  jesting  with  them,  and  trying  to  make  them 
confess  that  Pierre  had  at  least  fought  a  battle  with  a  cow  on 
the  high  road,  and  ridden  into  a  cornfield.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, they  became  quite  anxious,  for  they  noticed  that  their 
fieither  looked  terribly  upset. 

'  My  lads,'  said  he,  '  I've  just  been  a  coward.  Ah  !  it's 
a  curious  feeling,  I  had  never  experienced  it  before.' 

Thereupon  he  recounted  his  fears  of  an  accident,  and  how 
quietly  Mdre-Grand  had  saved  them  all  from  certain  death. 
She  waved  her  hand,  however,  as  if  to  say  that  there  was 
nothing  particularly  heroic  in  turning  off  a  tap.  The  young 
men's  eyes  nevertheless  filled  with  tears,  and  one  after  the 
other  they  went  to  kiss  her  with  a  fervour,  instinct  with  all 
the  gratitude  and  worship  they  felt  for  her.  She  had  been 
devoting  herself  to  them  ever  since  their  infancy,  she  had 
now  just  given  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  Marie  also  threw 
herseU  into  her  arms,  kissing  her  with  gratitude  and  emotion. 
Mdre-Grand  herself  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  shed  tears. 
Bhe  strove  to  calm  them,  begging  them  to  exaggerate  nothing 
and  to  remain  sensible. 

'  Well,  you  must  at  aU  events  let  me  kiss  you  as  the  others 
have  done,'  Guillaume  said  to  her,  as  he  recovered  his  self- 
possession.  '  I  at  least  owe  you  that.  And  Pierre^  too,  shall 
kiss  you,  for  you  are  now  as  good  for  him  as  you  have  alwayi 
been  for  us.' 
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At  table,  when  it  was  at  last  possible  for  them  to  lanchi 
he  reverted  to  that  attack  of  fear  which  had  left  lum  both 
surprised  and  ashamed.  He,  who  for  years  had  never  once 
thought  of  death,  had  for  some  time  past  found  ideas  of 
caution  in  his  mind.  On  two  occasions  recently  he  had 
shuddered  at  the  possibility  of  a  catastrophe.  How  was  it 
that  a  longing  for  life  had  come  to  him  in  his  decline?  Why 
was  it  that  he  now  wished  to  live  ?  At  last  with  a  touch  of 
tender  affection  in  his  gaiety,  he  remarked :  '  Do  you  know, 
Marie,  I  think  it  is  my  thoughts  of  you  that  make  me  a 
coward.  If  I've  lost  my  bravery  it's  because  I  risk  some- 
thing precious  when  any  danger  arises.  Happiness  has  been 
entrusted  to  my  charge.  Just  now  when  I  fsincied  that  we 
were  all  going  to  die,  I  thought  I  could  see  you,  and  my 
fear  of  losing  you  froze  and  paralysed  me.' 

Marie  indulged  in  a  pretty  laugh.  Allusions  to  her 
coming  marriage  were  seldom  made ;  however,  she  invariably 
greeted  them  with  an  air  of  happy  affection.  '  Another  six 
weeks  I  '  she  simply  said. 

Thereupon  Mdre-Grand,  who  had  been  looking  at  them, 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Pierre.  He,  however,  like  the  others 
was  listening  wi&  a  smile. 

'  That's  true,'  said  the  old  lady, '  you  are  to  be  married  in 
six  weeks'  time.  So  I  did  right  to  prevent  the  house  from 
being  blown  up.' 

At  this  the  young  men  made  merry ;  and  the  repast  came 
to  an  end  in  very  joyous  fashion. 

During  the  afternoon,  however,  Pierre's  heart  gradually 
grew  heavy.  Marie's  words  constantly  returned  to  him: 
'  Another  six  weeks  1 '  Yes,  it  was  indeed  true,  she  would 
then  be  married.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never 
previously  known  it,  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  it.  And 
later  on,  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  alone  in  his  room  at 
Neuilly,  his  heart-pain  became  intolerable.  Those  words 
tortured  him.  Why  was  it  that  they  had  not  caused  him  any 
suffering  when  they  were  spoken,  why  had  he  greeted  them 
with  a  smile?  And  why  had  such  cruel  anguish  slowly 
followed  ?  AH  at  once  an  idea  sprang  up  in  his  mind,  and 
became  an  overwhelming  certainty.  He  loved  Marie,  he 
loved  her  as  a  lover,  with  a  love  so  intense  that  he  might  die 
from  it. 

With  this  sudden  consciousness  of  his  passion  everything 
became  clear  and  plain.    He  had  been  going  perforce  towards 
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that  love  ever  sinoe  he  had  first  met  Marie.  The  emotion 
into  which  the  yonng  woman  had  originally  thrown  him  had 
seemed  to  him  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  bat  afterwards  he  had 
been  dowly  oonqnered,  all  his  tormente  and  struggles  ending  in 
this  love  for  her.  It  was  indeed  through  her  that  he  had  at 
last  found  quietude.  And  the  delightful  morning  which  he  had 
spent  with  her  that  day,  i^peared  to  him  like  a  betrothal 
morning,  in  the  depths  of  the  happy  forest.  Nature  had 
resumed  her  sway  over  him,  delivered  him  from  his  sufferingSi 
made  him  strong  and  healthy  once  more,  and  given  him  to 
the  woman  he  adored.  The  quiver  he  had  experienced,  the 
happiness  he  had  felt,  his  communion  with  the  trees,  the 
heavens,  and  every  living  creature — all  those  things  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  explain,  now  acquired  a  clear  meaning 
which  transported  him.  In  Marie  alone  lay  his  cure,  his 
hope,  his  conviction  that  he  would  be  bom  anew  and\at  last 
find  happiness.  In  her  company  he  had  already  forgotten 
all  those  distressing  problems  which  had  formerly  haunted 
him  and  bowed  him  down.  For  a  week  past  he  had  not  once 
thought  of  death,  which  had  so  long  been  the  companion  of 
his  every  hour.  All  the  conflict  of  faith  and  doubt,  the 
distress  roused  by  the  idea  of  nihility,  the  anger  he  had  felt 
at  the  unjust  sunerings  of  mankind,  had  been  swept  away  by 
her  fresh  cool  hands.  8he  was  so  healthy  herself,  so  glad  to 
live,  that  she  had  imparted  a  taste  for  life  even  to  him.  Yes, 
it  was  simply  that :  she  was  making  him  a  man,  a  worker,  a 
lover  once  more. 

Then  he  suddenly  remembered  Abb6  Bose  and  his  painfal 
conversation  with  that  saintly  man.  The  old  priest,  whose 
heart  was  so  ingenuous,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  love  and 
passion,  was  nevertheless  the  only  one  who  had  understood 
the  truth.  He  had  told  Pierre  that  he  was  changed,  that 
there  was  another  man  in  him.  And  he,  Pierre,  had 
foolishly  and  stubbornly  declared  that  he  was  the  same  as  he 
had  always  been ;  whereas  Marie  had  already  transformed 
him,  bringing  all  nature  back  to  his  breast — all  nature,  with 
its  sunlit  countrysides,  fructifying  breezes,  and  vast  heavens, 
whose  glow  ripens  its  crops.  That  indeed  was  why  he  had 
felt  so  exasperated  with  Oatholioism,  that  religion  of  death ; 
why  he  had  shouted  ihat  the  Gospel  was  useless,  and  that  the 
world  awaited  another  law — a  law  of  terrestrial  happiness, 
human  justice,  and  living  love  and  fruitfulness  I 

Ah,  but  Guillaume  ?     Then  a  vision  of  his  brother  rose 
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before  Pierre,  that  brother  who  loved  him  so  fondly,  and  who 
bad  carried  him  to  his  home  of  toil,  qtiietade,  and  affectioni 
in  order  to  cure  him  of  his  Bofferings.  If  he  knew  Marie 
it  was  simply  becanse  Gnillaume  had  chosen  that  he 
should  know  her.  And  again  Marie's  words  recurred  to 
him  :  '  Another  six  weeks  I '  Yes,  in  six  weeks  his  brother 
would  marry  the  young  woman.  This  thought  was  like  a 
stab  in  Pierre's  heart.  Still,  he  did  not  for  one  moment 
hesitate :  if  he  must  die  of  his  love,  he  would  die  of  it,  but 
none  should  ever  know  it;  he  would  conquer  himself,  he 
would  flee  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  he  ever  feel  the 
faintest  cowardice.  Bather  than  bring  a  moment's  pain  to 
that  brother  who  had  striven  to  resuscitate  him,  who  was 
the  artisan  of  the  passion  now  consuming  him,  who  had 
given  him  his  whole  heart,  and  all  he  had — he  would  con- 
demn himself  to  perpetual  torture.  And  indeed,  torture  was 
coming  back;  for  in  losing  Marie  he  could  but  sink  into 
the  distress  bom  of  the  consciousness  of  his  nothingness. 
As  he  lay  in  bed,  unable  to  sleep,  he  already  experienced 
a  return  of  his  abominable  torments — ^the  negation  of  every- 
thing, the  feeling  that  everything  was  useless,  that  the  world 
bad  no  significance,  and  that  life  was  only  worthy  of  being 
cursed  and  denied.  And  then  the  shudder  bom  of  the 
thought  of  death  returned  to  him.  Ah  I  to  die,  to  die 
without  even  having  lived ! 

The  struggle  was  a  frightful  one.  Until  daybreak  he 
sobbed  in  maiHtyrdom.  Why  had  he  taken  off  his  cassock  ? 
He  had  done  so  at  a  word  from  Marie ;  and  now  another 
word  from  her  gave  him  the  despairing  idea  of  donning  it 
once  more.  One  could  not  escape  from  so  feist  a  prison. 
That  black  gown  still  clung  to  his  skin.  He  fancied  tnat  he 
had  divested  himself  of  it,  and  yet  it  was  still  weighing  on 
his  shoulders,  and  his  wisest  course  would  be  to  bury  him- 
self in  it  for  ever.  By  donning  it  again  he  would  at  least  wear 
mourning  for  his  manhood. 

All  at  once,  however,  a  fresh  thought  upset  him.  Why 
should  he  struggle  in  that  fashion?  Marie  did  not  love 
him.  There  had  been  nothing  between  them  to  indicate 
that  she  cared  for  him  otherwise  than  as  a  charming,  tender- 
hearted sister.  It  was  Guillaume  whom  she  loved,  no  doubt. 
!Ehen  he  pressed  his  face  to  his  pillow  to  stifle  his  sobs,  and' 
once  more  swore  that  he  would  conquer  himself  and  tum  a 
smiling  fja.ce  upon4;heir  happiness. 
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IV 

TBIAIi  AND  BENTENOa 

HAViKa  reiomed  to  Montmartre  on  the  morrow  Pierre 
Buffered  so  grievously  that  he  did  not  show  himself  there  on 
the  two  following  days.  He  preferred  to  remain  at  home  where 
there  was  nobody  to  notice  his  feverishness.  On  the  third 
morning,  however,  whilst  he  was  still  in  bed,  strengthlesa 
and  full  of  despair,  he  was  both  surprised  and  embarrassed  by 
a  visit  from  Guillaume. 

'  I  must  needs  come  to  you,*  said  the  latter,  '  since  yon 
forsake  us.  I've  come  to  fetch  you  to  attend  Salvat's  trial, 
which  takes  place  to-day.  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  secure 
two  places.  Come,  get  up,  we'll  have  dejeuner  in  town,  so 
as  to  reach  the  court  early.' 

Then,  while  Pierre  was  hastily  dressing,  Ouillaume,  who 
on  his  side  seemed  thoughtful  and  worried  that  morning, 
began  to  question  him  :  '  Have  you  anything  to  reproach  ua 
with  ? '  he  asked. 

'  No,  nothing.    What  an  idea ! '  was  Pierre's  reply. 

'  Then  why  have  you  been  staying  away  ?  We  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  seemg  you  every  day,  but  all  at  once  you 
disappear.' 

Pierre  vainly  sought  a  falsehood,  and  all  his  com- 
posure fled.  *  I  had  some  work  to  do  here,'  said  he,  *  and  then, 
too,  my  gloomy  ideas  came  back  to  me,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
go  and  sadden  you  all.' 

At  this  Guillaume  hastily  waved  his  hand.  '  If  yon  fancy 
that  your  absence  enlivens  us  you're  mistaken,'  he  replied. 
<  Marie,  who  is  usually  so  well  and  happy,  had  such  a  bad 
headache  on  the  day  before  yesterday  that  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  her  room.  And  she  was  ill  at  ease  and  nervous  and 
silent  again  yesterdav.     We  spent  a  very  unpleasant  day.' 

As  he  spoke  Guillaume  looked  Pierre  weU  in  the  febce,  his 
frank  loyal  eyes  clearly  revealing  the  suspicions  which  had 
come  to  him,  but  which  he  would  not  express  in  words. 

Pierre,  quite  dismayed  by  the  news  of  Marie's  indispo- 
sition, and  frightened  by  the  idea  of  betraying  his  secret, 
thereupon  managed  to  tell  a  lie.  '  Yes,  she  wasn't  very  well 
on  the  day  when  we  went  cycling,'  he  quietly  responded.  *  But 
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I  assnre  you  that  I  have  had  a  lot  to  do  here.  When  yoa 
came  in  just  now  I  was  abont  to  get  up  and  go  to  your  house 
as  usual.' 

Ouillaume  kept  his  eyes  on  him  for  a  moment  longer. 
Then  either  believing  him  or  deciding  to  postpone  his  search 
for  the  truth  to  some  future  time,  he  began  speaking  i^ec- 
tionately  on  other  subjects.  With  his  keen  brotherly  IoyCi 
however,  there  was  blended  such  a  quiver  of  impenoUng 
distress,  of  unconfessed  sorrow,  which  possibly  he  did  not 
yet  realise,  that  Pierre  in  his  turn  began  to  question  him. 
<  And  you,'  said  he, '  are  you  ill  ?  You  seem  to  me  to  have 
lost  your  usual  serenity.* 

*  I  ?  Oh  I  I'm  not  ill.  Only  I  can't  very  well  retain  my 
composure ;  Salvat's  affair  distresses  me  exceedingly,  as  you 
must  know.  They  will  all  end  by  driving  me  mad  with  the 
monstrous  injustice  they  show  towards  that  unhappy  fellow.' 

Thenceforward  GuiUaume  went  on  talking  of  Salvat  in  a 
stubborn  passionate  way,  as  if  he  wished  to  find  an  expla- 
nation of  all  his  pain  and  unrest  in  that  affair.  While  he 
and  Pierre  were  partaking  of  cUjeuner  at  a  little  restaurant 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Palais,  he  related  how  deeply  touched 
he  was  by  the  silence  which  Salvat  had  preserved  with 
regard  both  to  the  nature  of  the  explosive  employed  in  the 
bomb  and  the  few  days'  work  which  he  had  once  done 
at  his  house.  It  was,  thanks  to  this  silence,  that  he, 
Guillaume,  had  not  been  worried  or  even  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness. Then,  in  his  emotion,  he  reverted  to  his  invention,  thai 
formidable  engine  which  would  ensure  omnipotence  to 
France,  as  the  great  initiatory  and  liberative  power  of  the 
world.  The  results  of  the  researches  which  had  occupied 
him  for  ten  years  past  were  now  out  of  danger  and  in  aU 
readiness,  so  that  if  occasion  required  they  might  at  once  be 
delivered  to  the  French  government.  And,  apart  &om  cer- 
tain scruples  which  came  to  him  at  the  thought  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  French  financial  and  political  society,  he  was 
simply  delaying  any  further  steps  in  the  matter  until  his 
marriage  with  Marie,  in  order  that  he  might  associate 
her  with  the  gift  of  universal  peace  which  he  imagined  he  was 
about  to  bestow  upon  the  world. 

It  was  through  Bertheroy  and  with  great  difficulty  thai 
Guillaume  had  managed  to  secure  two  seats  in  court  fos 
Salvat's  trial.  When  he  and  Pierre  presented  themselves  for 
admission  at  eleven  o'clock  they  fancied  that  they  would 
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never  be  'able  to  enter.  The  large  gates  of  the  Palace  of 
Jnstioe  were  kept  closed,  several  passages  were  fenced  off,  and 
terror  seemed  to  reign,  in  the  deserted  bnilding,  as  if  indeed 
the  judges  feared  some  sadden  invasion  of  bomb-laden  Anar- 
chists. Each  door  and  barrier,  too,  was  guarded  by  soldiers 
with  whom  the  brothers  had  to  parley.  When  they  at  last 
entered  the  Assize  Court  they  found  it  already  crowded  with 
people,  who  were  apparently  quite  willing  to  suffocate  there 
for  an  hour  before  tiie  arrival  of  the  judges,  and  to  remain 
motionless  for  some  seven  or  eight  hours  afterwards,  since  it 
was  reported  that  the  authorities  wished  to  get  the  case  over 
in  a  single  sitting.  In  the  small  space  allotted  to  the  standing 
public  there  was  a  serried  mass  of  sightseers  who  had  come 
up  from  the  streets ;  a  few  companions  and  friends  of  Salvat 
having  managed  to  slip  in  among  them^  In  the  other  com- 
partment, where  witnesses  are  generally  huddled  together  on 
oak  benches,  were  those  spectators  who  had  been  allowed  ad- 
mittance by  favour,  and  these  were  so  numerous  and  so 
closely  packed  that  here  and  there  they  almost  sat  upon  one 
another's  knees.  Then,  in  the  well  of  the  court  and  behind 
the  bench  were  rows  of  chairs  set  out  as  for  some  theatrical 
performance,  and  occupied  by  privileged  members  of  society, 
politicians,  leading  journalists,  and  ladies.  And  meantime  a 
number  of  gowned  advocates  sought  refuge  wherever  chance 
offered,  crowding  into  every  vacant  spot,  every  available 
comer. 

Pierre  had  never  before  visited  the  Assize  Court,  and  its 
appearance  surprised  him.  He  had  expected  much  pomp  and 
majesty,  whereas  this  temple  of  human  justice  seemed  to  him 
small  and  dismal  and  of  doubtful  cleanliness.  The  bench 
was  so  low  that  he  could  scarcely  see  the  arm-chairs  of  the 
presiding  judge  and  his  two  assessors.  Then  he  was  struck 
by  the  profusion  of  old  oak  panels,  balustrades,  and  benches, 
which  helped  to  darken  the  apartment,  whose  wall  hangings 
were  of  olive  green,  while  a  further  display  of  oak  panelling 
appeared  on  the  ceiling  above.  From  the  seven  narrow  and 
high-set  windows  with  scanty  little  white  cinHiains  there  fell 
a  pale  light  which  sharply  divided  the  court.  On  one 
hand  one  saw  the  dock  and  the  defending  counsel's  seat 
steeped  in  frigid  light,  while,  on  the  other,  was  the  little, 
isolated  jury  box  in  the  shade.  This  contrast  seemed  sym- 
bolical of  justice,  impersonal  and  uncertain,  face  to  face  with 
the  accused,  whom  tiie  light  stripped  bare,  probed  as  it  were 
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to  his  very  sooL  Then,  through  a  kind  of  grey  mist  above 
the  bench,  in  the  depths  of  the  stem  and  gloomy  scene,  one 
could  vaguely  distinguish  the  heavy  painting  of  '  Christ 
Crucified.'  A  large  white  bust  of  the  Bepublio  alone  showed 
forth  clearly  against  the  dark  wall  just  above  the  dock 
where  Salvat  would  presently  appear.  The  only  remaining 
seats  that  Guillaume  and  Pierre  could  find  were  on  the  last 
bench  of  the  witnesses'  compartment,  against  the  partition 
which  separated  the  latter  from  the  space  allotted  to  the 
standing  public.  Just  as  Guillaume  was  seating  himself,  he 
saw  among  the  latter  little  Victor  Mathis,  who  stood 
there  with  his  elbows  leaning  on  the  partition,  while  his  chin 
rested  on  his  crossed  hands.  The  young  man's  eyes  were 
glowing  in  his  pale  face  with  thin,  compressed  lips.  Although 
the^  recognised  one  another,  Victor  did  not  move,  and 
Guillaume  on  his  side  understood  that  it  was  not  safe  to  ex- 
change greetings  in  such  a  place.  From  that  moment, 
however,  he  remained  conscious  that  Victor  was  there,  just 
above  him,  never  stirring,  but  waiting  silently,  fiercely,  and 
with  flaming  eyes,  for  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Pierre,  meantime,  had  recognised  that  most  amiable 
deputy  Duthil,  and  little  Princess  Bosemonde  seated  just  in 
front  of  him.  Amidst  the  hubbub  of  the  throng  whicdi  chatted 
and  laughed  to  while  away  the  time,  their  voices  were  the 
gayest  to  be  heard,  and  plainly  showed  how  delighted  they 
were  to  find  themselves  at  a  spectacle  to  which  so  many 
desired  admittance.  Duthil  was  explaining  all  the  arrange- 
ments to  Bosemonde,  telling  her  to  whom  or  to  what  purpose 
each  bench  and  wooden  box  was  allotted ;  tiiere  was  the  jury- 
box,  the  prisoner's  dock,  the  seats  assigned  to  counsel  for  the 
defence,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
without  forgetting  the  table  on  which  material  evidence  was 
deposited  and  the  bar  to  which  witnesses  were  summoned. 
There  was  nobody  as  yet  in  any  of  these  places ;  one  merely 
saw  an  attendant  giving  a  last  look  round,  and  advocates  pass- 
ing rapidly.  One  might  indeed  have  thought  oneself  in  a 
theatre,  the  stage  of  wMch  remained  deserted,  while  the  spec- 
tators crowded  the  auditorium  waiting  for  the  play  to  begin. 
To  fill  up  the  interval  the  little  Princess  ended  by  loolong 
about  her  for  persons  of  her  acquaintance  among  &e  close- 
pressed  crowd  of  sight-seers  whose  eager  faces  were  already 
reddening. 

'  Oh !  isn't  that  Monsieur  Fons^e  over  there  behind  the 
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bench,  near  tbat  stont  lady  in  yellow  ? '  she  exclaimed.  *  Oiu 
friend  General  de  Bozonnet  is  on  the  other  side,  I  see.  But 
isn't  Baron  Duvillard  here  ?  * 

*  Oh  I  no,'  replied  Duthil ;  '  he  could  hardly  come,  it  would 
look  as  if  he  were  here  to  ask  for  vengeance.'  Then,  in  his 
torn  questioning  Bosemonde,  the  deputy  went  on  :  'Do  you 
happen  to  have  quarrelled  with  your  handsome  friend  Hya- 
ointhe  ?  Is  that  the  reason  why  you've  given  me  the  pleasure 
of  acting  as  your  escort  to-day  ? ' 

With  a  sUght  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  the  Princess  replied 
that  poets  were  beginning  to  bore  her.  A  fresh  caprice, 
indeed,  was  drawing  her  into  politics.  For  a  week  past  she 
had  found  amusement  in  the  surroundings  of  the  ministerial 
crisis,  into  which  the  young  deputy  for  AngoulSme  had 
initiated  her.  '  They  are  all  a  Uttle  bit  crazy  at  the 
Duvillards',  my  dear  fellow,'  said  she.  •  It's  decided,  you 
know,  that  Gerard  is  to  marry  Oamille.  The  Baroness  has 
resignedherself  to  it,  and  I've  heard  from  a  most  reliable  quarter 
that  Madame  de  Quinsac,  the  young  man's  mother,  has  given 
her  consent.' 

At  this  Duthil  became  quite  merry.  He  also  seemed  to  be 
well  informed  on  the  subject.  'Yes,  yes,  I  know,'  said  he. 
'  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  shortly  at  the  Madeleine.  It 
will  be  a  magnificent  affair,  no  doubt.  And  after  all  what 
would  you  have  ?  There  couldn't  be  a  better  finish  to  the 
a£fair.  The  Baroness  is  really  kindness  personified,  and  I 
said  all  along  that  she  would  sacrifice  herself  in  order  to 
ensure  the  happiness  of  her  daughter  and  G6rard.  In  point  of 
fact  that  marriage  will  settle  everything,  put  everything  in 
proper  order  again.' 

'  And  what  does  the  Baron  say  ? '  asked  Bosemonde. 

'  The  Boron  ?  Why,  he's  dehghted,'  repUed  Duthil  in  a 
bantering  way.  'You  read  no  doubt  this  morning  thai 
Dauvergne  is  given  the  department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  new  Ministry.  This  means  that  Bilviane's  engagement  at 
the  Gom6die  is  a  certainty.  Dauvergne  was  simply  chosen  on 
that  account.' 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  little 
Massot  who,  after  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  ushers  some 
distance  away,  had  perceived  a  vacant  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Princess.  He  thereupon  made  her  a  questioning  sign,  and  she 
beckoned  to  him  to  approach. 

'  Ah  I '  said  he,  as  he  installed  himself  beside  her, '  I  have 
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not  got  here  without  trouble.  One's  crushed  to  death  on  the 
press  bench,  and  I've  an  article  to  write.  You  are  the  Mndest 
of  women,  Princess,  to  make  a  little  room  for  your  faithftd 
^  admirer,  myself.'  Then,  after  shaking  hands  with  Outhil,  he 
'  continued  without  any  transition :  '  And  so  there's  a  new 
Ministry  at  last,  Monsieur  le  d6put6.  Tou  have  aU  taken  your 
time  abiout  it,  but  it's  really  a  veiy  fine  Ministry,  which  eveiy- 
body  regards  with  surprise  and  admiration.' 

The  decrees  appointing  the  new  Ministers  had  appeared 
in  the  '  Journal  Officiel '  that  very  morning.  After  a  long 
deadlock,  after  Vignon  had  for  the  second  time  seen  his  plans 
fail  through  ever-recurring  obstacles,  Monferrand,  as  a  last 
resource,  had  suddenly  been  summoned  to  the  Elyste,  and  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  he  had  found  the  colleagues  he  wanted 
and  secured  the  acceptance  of  his  list,  in  such  wise  that  he 
now  triumphantly  reascended  to  power  after  feilling  from  it 
with  Barroux  in  such  wretched  fashion.  He  had  ako  chosen 
a  new  post  for  himself,  relinquishing  the  department  of  the 
Interior  for  that  of  Finances,  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council,  which  had  long  been  his  secret  ambition.  His 
stealthy  labour,  the  masterly  fashion  in  which  he  had  saved 
himself  while  others  sank,  now  appeared  in  its  full  beauty, 
f^st  had  come  Salvat's  arrest,  and  the  use  he  had  made  of  it, 
then  the  wonderful  subterranean  campaign  which  he  had 
carried  on  against  Yignon,  the  thousand  obstacles  which  he 
had  twice  set  across  his  path,  and  finally  the  sudden  dimmer 
ment  with  that  list  he  held  in  readiness,  that  formation  of  a 
Ministry  in  a  single  day  as  soon  as  his  services  were 
solicited. 

'  It  is  fine  work ;  I  must  compliment  you  on  it,'  added 
little  Massot  by  way  of  a  jest. 

'  But  I've  had  notlung  to  do  with  it,'  Duthil  modestly 
replied. 

*  Nothing  to  do  with  it  I  oh  I  yes  you  have,  my  dear  sir, 
everybody  says  so.' 

The  deputy  felt  flattered  and  smiled,  while  the  other 
rattled  on  with  his  insinuations,  which  were  put  in  such  a 
humorous  way  that  nothing  he  said  could  be  resented.  He 
talked  of  Monferrand's  followers  who  had  so  powerfully 
helped  him  on  to  victory.  How  heartily  had  Fons^e 
finished  off  his  old  friend  Barroux  in  the  *  Globe  I '  Every 
morning  for  a  month  past  the  paper  had  published  an  article 
belabouring  Barroux,  annihilating  Yignon,  and  preparing  the 
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publio  for  the  return  of  a  saviour  of  society  who  was  not 
named.  Then,  too,  Duyillard's  millions  had  waged  a  secret 
warfare,  all  the  Baron's  numerous  creatures  had  fought  like 
an  army  for  the  good  cause.  Duthil  himself  had  played  the 
pipe  and  beat  the  drum,  while  Ghaigneuz  resigned  himself 
to  the  baser  duties  which  others  would  not  undertake.  And 
so  the  triumphant  Monferrand  would  certainly  begin  by 
stifling  that  scandalous  and  embarrassing  affair  of  the  African 
Railways,  and  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  bury  it. 

By  this  time  Duthil  had  assumed  an  important  air. 
'  Well,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  '  at  serious  moments  when 
society  is  in  peril,  certain  strong-handed  men,  real  men  of 
government,  become  absolutely  necessary,  Monferrand  had 
no  need  of  our  friendship,  his  presence  in  office  was  im- 
periously required  by  the  situation.  His  hand  is  the  only  one 
that  can  save  us  1 ' 

'  I  know,'  replied  Massot  scoffingly.  '  I've  even  been  told 
that  if  everything  was  settled  straight  off  so  that  the  decrees 
might  be  published  this  morning,  it  was  in  order  to  instil 
confldence  into  the  judges  and  jurymen  here,  in  such  wise 
that  knowing  Monferrand's  fist  to  be  behind  them  they  would 
have  the  courage  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  this 
evening.' 

'  Well,  publio  safety  requires  a  sentence  of  death,  and 
those  who  have  to  ensure  that  safety  must  not  be  left  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  is  with  them,  and  wUl  know 
how  to  protect  them,  if  need  be.' 

At  this  moment  a  merry  laugh  from  the  Princess  broke 
in  upon  the  conversation.  '  Oh  1  just  look  over  there  I '  said 
she,  'isn't  that  Silviane  who  has  just  sat  down  beside 
Monsieur  Fonsdgue  ? ' 

'  The  Silviane  Ministry  I '  muttered  Massot  in  a  jesting 
way.  *  Well,  there  will  be  no  boredom  at  Dauvergne's  if  he 
ingratiates  himself  with  actresses.' 

Ouillaume  and  Pierre  heard  this  chatter,  however  little 
they  cared  to  listen  to  it.  Such  a  deluge  of  society  tittle-tattle 
and  political  indiscretion  brought  the  former  a  keen  heart 
pang.  So  Salvat  was  sentenced  to  death  even  before  he  had 
appeared  in  court.  He  was  to  pay  for  the  transgressions  of 
one  and  all,  his  crime  was  simply  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  triumph  of  a  band  of  ambitious  people  bent  on  power 
and  enjo^ent  I  Ah  I  what  terrible  social  rottenness  there 
was  in  it  all ;  money  corrupting  one  and  another,  fjajniliea 
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rinlring  to  filth,  politics  turned  into  a  mere  treaoheroiui 
struggle  between  individualB,  and  power  becoming  the  prey  of 
the  crafty  and  the  impudent  t  Must  not  everything  surely 
crumble  ?  Was  not  this  solenm  asMze  of  human  justice  a 
derisive  parody,  since  all  that  one  found  there  was  an 
assembly  of  happy  and  privileged  people  defending  the  shaky 
edifice  which  sheltered  them,  and  making  use  of  tJl  the  forces 
they  yet  retained,  to  crush  a  fly — that  unhappy  devil  of  un- 
certam  sanity  who  had  been  led  to  that  court  b^  his  violent 
and  cloudy  dream  of  another  superior  and  avengmg  justice  ? 

Such  were  Guillaume's  thoughts,  when  all  at  once  evezy- 
body  around  him  started.  Noon  was  now  striking,  and  the 
jur3rmen  trooped  into  court  in  straggling  fashion  and  took 
their  seats  in  their  box.  Among  them  one  saw  fftt  fellows 
clad  in  their  Sunday  best  and  with  the  fiB>ces  of  simpletons, 
and  thin  fellows  who  had  bright  eyes  and  sly  expressions. 
Some  of  them  were  bearded  and  some  were  bald.  However, 
they  all  remained  rather  indistinct,  as  their  side  of  the  court  was 
steeped  in  shade.  After  them  came  the  judges,  headed  by 
M.  de  Larombidre,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Appneal 
Court,  who  in  assuming  the  perilous  honour  of  conducting 
the  trial,  had  sought  to  increase  the  majesty  of  his  long, 
slender,  white  face,  which  looked  the  more  austere  as  both  his 
assessors,  one  dark  and  the  other  fair,  had  highly  coloured 
countenances.  The  public  prosecutor's  seat  was  already  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  advocates-general, 
M.  Lehmann,  a  broad-shouldered  Alsatian  Israelite  with 
cunning  eyes,  whose  presence  showed  that  the  case  was  deemed 
exceptionally  important.  At  last,  amidst  the  heavy  tread 
of  gendarmes,  Salvat  was  brought  in,  at  once  rousing  such 
ardent  curiosity  that  all  the  spectators  rose  to  look  at  him. 
He  still  wore  the  cap  and  loose  overcoat  procured  for  him 
by  Victor  Mathis,  and  everybody  was  surprised  to  see  his 
emaciated,  sorrowful,  gentle  face,  crowned  by  scanty  reddish 
hair,  which  was  turning  grey.  His  soft,  glowing,  dreamy  blue 
eyes  glanced  around,  and  he  smiled  at  some  one  whom  he 
recognised,  probably  Victor,  but  perhaps  GuUlaume.  After 
that  he  remained  quite  motionless. 

The  presiding  judge  waited  for  silence  to  fall,  and  then 
came  the  formaHties  which  attend  the  opening  of  a  court  of 
law,  followed  by  the  perusal  of  the  lengthy  indictment,  which 
a  subordinate  official  read  in  a  shrill  voice.  The  scene  had 
now  changed,  and  the  spectators  listened  wearily  and  some- 
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what  impatiently  as,  for  weeks  past,  the  newspapers  had 
related  aU  that  the  indictment  set  forth.  At  present  not  a 
comer  of  the  court  remained  unoccupied,  there  was  scarcely 
space  enough  for  the  witnesses  to  stand  in  front  of  the  bench. 
The  closely  packed  throng  was  one  of  divers  hues,  the  hght 
gowns  of  ladies  alternating  with  the  black  gowns  of  advocateSi 
while  the  red  robes  of  the  judges  disappeared  from  view, 
the  bench  being  so  low  that  the  presiding  judge's  long  &ce 
scarcely  rose  above  the  sea  of  headis.  Many  of  those  present 
became  interested  in  the  jurors,  and  strove  to  scrutinise 
their  shadowy  countenances.  Others,  who  did  not  take  their 
eyes  off  the  prisoner,  marvelled  at  his  apparent  weariness  and 
indifference,  which  were  so  great  that  he  scarcely  answered 
the  whispered  questions  of  his  counsel,  a  young  advocate  with 
a  wide-awake  look,  who  was  nervously  awaiting  the  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  fame.  Most  curiosity,  however,  centred  in 
the  table  set  apart  for  the  material  evidence.  Here  were  to 
be  seen  all  sorts  of  fragments,  some  of  the  woodwork  torn  away 
from  the  carriage-door  of  the  Duvillard  mansion,  some 
plaster  that  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling,  a  paving  stone  which 
the  violence  of  the  explosion  had  split  in  halves,  and  other 
blackened  remnants.  The  more  moving  sights,  however, 
were  the  milliner's  bonnet-box,  which  had  remained  uninjured, 
and  a  glass  jar  in  which  something  white  and  vague  was  pre- 
served in  spirits  of  wine.  This  was  one  of  the  poor  errand- 
girl's  little  hands,  which  had  been  severed  at  the  wrist.  The 
authorities  had  been  unable  to  place  her  poor  ripped  body  on 
the  table,  and  so  they  had  brought  that  hand  I 

At  last  Salvat  rose,  and  the  presiding  judge  began  to 
interrogate  him.  The  contrast  in  the  aspect  of  the  court 
then  acquired  tragic  force :  in  the  shrouding  shade  upon 
one  hand  were  the  jurors,  their  minds  already  made  up  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  public  terror,  while  in  the  full,  vivid 
light  on  the  other  side  was  the  prisoner,  alone  and  woeful, 
charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  his  race.  Four  gendarmes 
watched  over  him.  He  was  addressed  by  M.  de  Larombidre 
in  a  tone  of  contempt  and  disgusts  The  judge  was  not 
deficient  in  rectitude ;  he  was  indeed  one  of  the  last  representa- 
tives of  the  old,  scrupulous,  upright  French  magistracy ;  but 
he  understood  nothing  of  the  new  times,  and  he  treated 
prisoners  with  the  severity  of  a  Biblical  Jehovah.  Moreover, 
the  infirmity  which  was  the  worry  of  his  life,  the  childish 
lisp  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  alone  prevented  him  from 
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Bhining  as  a  publio  prosecutor,  made  him  ferodonsly  ill- 
tempered,  incapable  of  any  intelligent  indulgence.  There 
were  smiles,  which  he  divined,  as  soon  as  he  raised  his 
sharp,  shrill  little  voice,  to  ask  his  first  questions.  That 
droll  voice  of  his  took  away  whatever  majesty  might  have 
remained  attached  to  these  proceedings,  in  which  a  man's  life 
was  being  fought  for  in  a  hall  full  of  inqaisitive,  stifling,  and 
perspiring  folks,  who  fiajmed  themselves  and  jested.  Salvat 
answered  the  judge's  earlier  questions  with  his  wonted 
weariness  and  politeness.  While  the  judge  did  everything 
to  vilify  him,  harshly  reproaching  him  with  his  wretched 
childhood  and  youth,  magnifying  every  stain  and  every 
transgression  in  his  career,  referring  to  the  promiscuity  of  his 
life  betweien  Madame  Theodore  and  little  Celine  as  something 
bestial,  he,  the  prisoner,  quietly  said  yes  or  no,  like  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  hide  and  accepts  the  full  responsibility 
of  his  actions.  He  had  already  made  a  complete  confession 
of  his  crime,  and  he  calmly  repeated  it  without  changing  a 
word.  He  explained  that  if  he  had  deposited  his  bomb  at 
the  entrance  of  the  DuviUard  mansion  it  was  to  give  his  deed 
its  true  significance,  that  of  summoning  the  wealthy,  the  money- 
mongers  who  had  so  scandalously  enriched  themselves  by 
dint  of  theft  and  falsehood,  to  restore  that  part  of  the 
common  wealth  which  they  had  appropriated,  to  the  poor,  the 
working  classes,  their  children  and  their  wives,  who  perished 
of  starvation.  It  was  only  at  this  moment  that  he  grew 
excited ;  all  the  misery  that  he  had  endured  or  witnessed  rose 
to  his  clouded,  semi-educated  brain,  in  which  claims  and 
theories  and  exasperated  ideas  of  absolute  justice  and  uni- 
versal happiness  had  gathered  confusedly.  And  from  that 
moment  he  appeared  such  as  he  really  was,  a  sentimentalist, 
a  dreamer  transported  by  suffering,  proud  and  stubborn,  and 
bent  on  changing  the  world  in  accordance  with  his  sectarian 
logic. 

'  But  you  fled ! '  cried  the  judge  in  a  voice  such  as  would 
have  befitted  a  grasshopper.  *•  You  must  not  say  that  you 
gave  your  life  to  your  cause  and  were  ready  for  martjrrdom  |  • 

Salvat's  most  poignant  regret  was  that  he  had  yielded  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the  dismay  and  rage  which  come 
upon  a  tracked  and  hunted  man,  and  impel  him  to  do  all  he 
can  to  escape  capture.  And  on  being  thus  taunted  by  the 
judge  he  became  quite  angry.  '  I  don't  fear  death,  you'll  see 
thal^'  he  replied.    '  U  all  had  the  same  courage  as  I  have, 
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your  loUen  sooietj  would  be  swept  away  to-monoWy  and  happi- 
ness would  at  last  dawn/ 

Then  the  interrogatory  dealt  at  great  length  with  the 
composition  and  manufacture  of  the  bomb.  The  judge, 
tightly  enough,  pomted  out  that  this  was  the  only  obscure 
point  of  the  affair.  'And  so,'  he  remarked,  'you  persist  in 
saying  that  dynamite  was  the  explosive  you  employed  ?  Well, 
you  will  presently  hear  the  experts,  who,  it  is  true,  differ  on 
certain  points,  but  are  all  of  opinion  that  you  employed  some 
other  explosive,  though  they  cannot  say  precisely  what  it  was. 
Why  not  speak  out  on  the  point,  as  you  glory  in  saying  every- 
thing?' 

Salvat,  however,  had  suddenly  cahned  down,  giving  only 
cautious  monosyllabic  repHes.  '  Well,  seek  for  whatever  you 
like  if  vou  don't  believe  me,'  he  now  answered.  '  I  made  my 
bomb  by  myself,  and  under  circumstances  which  I've  already 
related  a  score  of  times.  You  surely  don't  expect  me  to 
reveal  names  and  compromise  comrades  ? ' 

From  this  declaration  he  would  not  depart.  It  was  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  interrogatory  that  irresistible  emotion 
overcame  him  on  the  judge  again  referring  to  the  unhappy 
.victim  of  his  crime,  the  little  errand  girl,  so  pretty  and  fair 
and  gentle,  whom  ferocious  destiny  had  brought  to  the  spot 
to  meet  such  an  awful  death.  '  It  was  one  of  your  own  class 
whom  you  struck,'  said  M.  de  Larombidre ;  '  your  victim  was 
a  work  girl,  a  poor  child  who,  with  the  few  pence  she  earned, 
helped  to  support  her  aged  grandmother.' 

Salvat's  voice  became  very  husky  as  he  answered :  '  That's 
really  the  only  thing  I  regret.  .  .  .  My  bomb  certainly 
wasn't  meant  for  her ;  and  may  all  the  workers,  all  the 
starvelings  remember  that  she  gave  her  blood  as  I'm  going 
to  give  minel ' 

In  this  wise  the  interrogatory  ended  amidst  profound 
agitation.  Pierre  had  felt  Gmllaume  shuddering  beside  him, 
whilst  the  prisoner  quietly  and  obstinately  refused  to  say  a 
word  respecting  the  explosive  that  had  been  employed,  pre- 
ferring as  he  did  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  tiiie  deed, 
which  was  about  to  cost  him  his  life.  Moreover,  Ouillaume, 
on  turning  round,  in  compliance  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, had  perceived  Victor  Mathis  still  motionless  behind 
him :  his  elbows  ever  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  partition,  and 
his  chin  still  resting  on  his  hands,  whilst  he  listened  with 
silent,  concentrated  passion.    His  &ce  had  become  yet  paler 
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than  before,  and  his  eyes  glowed  as  with  an  avenging  fire, 
whose  flames  would  never  more  be  extinguished. 

The  interrogatory  of  the  prisoner  was  followed  by  a  brief 
commotion  in  court. 

'  That  Salvat  looks  quite  nice,  he  has  such  soft  eyes/ 
declared  the  Princess,  whom  the  proceedings  greatly  amused. 
'  Oh  I  don't  speak  ill  of  him,  my  dear  deputy.  You  know 
that  I  have  Anarchist  ideas  myself.' 

'  I  speak  no  ill  of  him,'  gaily  replied  Duthil.  '  Nor  has 
our  friend  Amadieu  any  right  to  speak  ill  of  him.  For  you 
know  that  this  affair  has  set  Amadieu  on  a  pinnacle.  He 
was  never  before  talked  about  to  such  an  extent  as  he  is 
now ;  and  he  delights  in  being  talked  about,  you  know !  He 
has  become  quite  a  social  celebrity,  the  most  illustrious  of 
our  investigating  magistrates,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  do  or 
become  whatever  he  pleases.' 

Then  Massot,  with  his  sarcastic  impudence,  summed  up 
the  situation.  '  When  Anarchism  flourishes,  everything 
flourishes,  eh  ?  That  bomb  has  helped  on  the  affairs  of  a 
good  many  fine  fellows  that  I  know  1  Do  you  think  that  my 
governor  Fons^gue,  who's  so  attentive  to  Silviane  yonder, 
complains  of  it  ?  And  doesn't  Sagnier,  who's  spreading 
himself  out  behind  the  presiding  judge,  and  whose  proper 
place  would  be  between  the  four  gendarmes— doesn't  he  owe 
a  debt  to  Salvat  for  all  the  abominable  advertisements  he  has 
been  able  to  give  his  paper  by  using  the  wretched  fellow's 
back  as  a  big  drum  ?  And  I  need  not  mention  the  politicians 
or  the  financiers  or  all  those  who  fish  in  troubled  waters.' 

'  But  I  say,'  interrupted  Duthil, '  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
yourself  made  good  use  of  the  affair.  Your  interview 
wifch  the  little  girl  C61ine  brought  you  in  a  pot  of  money.' 

Massot,  as  it  happened,  had  been  struck  with  the  idea  of 
ferreting  out  Madame  Theodore  and  the  child,  and  of  relat- 
ing his  visit  to  them  in  the  '  Globe,'  with  an  abundance  of 
curious  and  touching  particulars.  The  article  had  met  with 
prodigious  success ;  Celine's  pretty  answers  respecting  her 
imprisoned  father  having  such  an  effect  on  ladies  with  sen- 
sitive hearts  that  they  had  driven  to  Montmartre  in  their 
carriages  in  order  to  see  the  two  poor  creatures.  Thus  alms 
had  come  to  them  from  all  sides;  and  strangely  enough 
the  very  people  who  demanded  the  father's  head  were  the 
most  eager  to  sympathise  with  the  child. 

'Well,  I  don't  complain  of  my  little  profits,'  said  the 
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journalist  in  answer  to  Dnthil.  'We  all  earn  what  we  can, 
you  know.' 

At  this  moment  Bosemonde,  while  glancing  round  her, 
recognised  Guillaume  and  Pierre,  but  she  was  so  amazed 
to  see  the  latter  in  ordinary  civilian  garb  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  speak  to  him.  Leaning  forward  she  acquainted 
Duthil  and  Massot  with  her  surprise,  and  they  both  turned 
round  to  look.  From  motives  of  discretion,  however,  they 
pretended  that  they  did  not  recognise  the  Froments. 

The  heat  in  court  was  now  becoming  quite  unbearablci 
and  one  lady  had  already  feiinted.  At  last  the  presiding 
judge  again  raised  his  lisping  voice,  and  managed  to  restore 
silence.  Salvat,  who  had  remained  standing,  now  held  a  few 
sheets  of  paper,  and  with  some  difficulty  he  made  the  judge 
understand  that  he  desired  to  complete  his  interrogatory  by 
reading  a  declaration,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  prison,  and 
in  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for  his  crime.  For  a 
moment  M.  de  Larombidre  hesitated,  all  surprise  and  indig- 
nation at  such  a  request,  but  he  was  aware  that  he  could 
not  legally  impose  silence  on  the  prisoner,  and  so  he  signified 
his  consent  with  a  gesture  of  mingled  irritation  and  disdain. 
Thereupon  Salvat  began  his  perusal  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  schoolboy,  hemming  and  hawing  here  and  there,  occa- 
sionally becoming  confused,  and  then  bringing  out  certain 
words  with  wonderful  emphasis,  which  evidently  pleased  him. 
This  declaration  of  his  was  the  usual  cry  of  suffering  and 
revolt  already  raised  by  so  many  disii&erited  ones.  It 
referred  to  aU  the  frightful  want  of  the  lower  spheres  ;  the 
toiler  unable  to  find  a  livelihood  in  his  toil ;  a  whole  class, 
the  most  numerous  and  worthy  of  the  classes,  dying  of  star- 
vation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  privileged  ones, 
gorged  with  wealth,  and  wallowing  in  satiety,  yet  refusing  to 
part  with  even  the  crumbs  from  their  tables,  determined  as  they 
were  to  restore  nothing  whatever  of  the  wealth  which  they 
had  stolen.  And  so  it  became  necessary  to  take  everything 
away  from  them,  to  rouse  them  from  their  egotism  by  terrible 
warnings,  and  to  proclaim  to  them  even  with  the  crash  of 
bombs  that  the  day  of  justice  had  come.  The  unhappy 
man  spoke  that  word  'justice'  in  a  ringing  voice  which 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  court.  But  the  emotion  of  those  who 
heard  him  reached  its  highest  pitch  when,  after  declaring 
that  he  laid  down  his  Hfe  for  the  cause,  and  expected 
nothing  but  a  verdict  of  death  from  the  jury,  he  added,  as  il 
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prophetioally,  that  his  blood  would  assuredly  give  birth  to 
other  martyrs.  They  might  send  him  to  the  scaffoldi  said 
he,  but  he  knew  that  his  example  would  bear  fruit.  After 
him  would  come  another  avenger,  and  yet  another,  and 
others  still,  until  the  old  and  rotten  social  system  should  have 
crumbled  away  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  society  of  justice 
and  happiness  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  apostles. 

The  presiding  judge,  in  his  impatience  and  agitation,  twice 
tried  to  interrupt  Salvat.  But  the  other  read  on  and  on  witii 
the  imperturbable  conscientiousness  of  one  who  fears  that  he 
may  not  give  proper  utterance  to  his  most  important  words. 
He  must  have  been  thinking  of  that  perusal  ever  since  he  had 
been  in  prison.  It  was  the  decisive  act  of  his  suicide,  the  act 
by  which  he  proclaimed  that  he  gave  his  life  for  the  glory  of 
dying  in  the  cause  of  mankind.  And  when  he  had  finished  he 
sat  down  between  the  gendarmes  with  glowing  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks,  as  if  he  inwardly  experienced  some  great  joy. 

To  destroy  the  effect  which  the  declaration  had  produced 
— a  commingling  of  fear  and  compassion — the  judge  at  once 
wished  to  proceed  with  the  hearing  of  the  witnesses.  Of  these 
there  was  an  interminable  procession  ;  though  Httle  interest 
attached  to  their  evidence,  for  none  of  them  had  any  revelations 
to  make.  Most  attention  perhaps  was  paid  to  the  measured 
statements  of  Grandidier,  who  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss 
Salvat  from  his  employ  on  account  of  the  Anarchist 
propaganda  he  had  carried  on.  Then  the  prisoner's  brother-in- 
law,  Toussaint,  the  mechanician,  also  seemed  a  very  worthy 
fellow  if  one  might  judge  him  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
strove  to  put  thmgs  favourably  for  Salvat,  without,  however, 
departing  from  the  truth.  After  Toussaint's  evidence  con- 
siderable time  was  taken  up  by  the  discussions  between  the 
experts,  who  disagreed  in  public  as  much  as  they  had  disagreed 
in  their  reports.  Although  they  were  all  of  opinion  that 
dynamite  could  not  have  been  the  explosive  employed  in  the 
bomb  they  indulged  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  contra- 
dictory suppositions  as  to  this  explosive's  real  nature. 
Eventually  a  written  opinion  given  by  the  illustrious  scientist 
Bertheroy  was  read ;  and  this  after  clearly  setting  forth  the 
known  facts  concluded  that  one  found  oneself  in  presence 
of  a  new  explosive  of  prodigious  power,  the  formula  of  which 
he  himself  was  unable  to  specify. 

Then  detective  Mond^sir  and  commissary  Dupot  came  in 
turn  to  relate  the  various  phases  of  the  man  hunt  in  the  Bois 
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de  Boulogne.  In  Mond^Eor  centred  all  the  gaiety  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, thanks  to  the  guard-room  sallies  with  which  he  en- 
livened his  -narrative.  And  in  like  way  the  greatest  grief ,  a 
perfect  shudder  of  revolt  and  compassion,  was  roused  by  l^e 
errand  girl's  grandmother,  a  poor  bent,  withered  old  woman, 
whom  &e  prosecution  had  cruelly  constrained  to  attend  the 
court,  and  who  wept  and  looked  quite  dismayed,  unable  as  she 
was  to  understand  what  was  wanted  of  her.  When  she  had 
withdrawn,  the  only  remaining  witnesses  were  those  for  the 
defence,  a  procession  of  foremen  and  comrades,  who  all 
declared  that  they  had  known  Salvat  as  a  very  worthy  fellow, 
an  intelligent  and  zealous  workman,  who  did  not  drink,  but 
was  extremely  fond  of  his  daughter,  and  incapable  of  an  act  of 
dishonesty  or  cruelty. 

It  was  already  four  o'clock  when  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  came  to  an  end.  The  atmosphere  in  court  was 
now  quite  stifling,  feverish  fia.tigue  flushed  every  fieuse,  and  a 
kind  of  ruddy  dust  obscured  the  waning  light  which  fell  from 
the  windows.  Women  were  fanning  themselves  and  men 
were  mopping  their  foreheads.  However,  the  passion  roused 
by  the  scene  still  brought  a  glow  of  cruel  dehght  to  every  eye. 
And  no  one  stirred. 

'Ah  I'  sighed  Rosemonde  aU  at  once,  'to  think  that  I 
hoped  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  friend's  at  five  o'clock.  I  shall 
die  of  thirst  and  starvation  here.' 

'  We  shall  certainly  be  kept  till  seven,'  replied  Massot.  '  I 
can't  offer  to  go  and  fetch  you  a  roll,  for  I  shouldn't  be  re- 
admitted.' 

Then  Duthil,  who  had  not  ceased  shrugging  his  shoulders 
while  Salvat  read  his  declaration,  exclaimed :  '  What  childish 
things  he  said,  didn't  he  ?  And  to  think  that  the  fool  is  going 
to  die  for  all  that  1  Bich  and  poor,  indeed  I  Why,  there  wiU 
always  be  rich  and  poor.  And  it's  equally  certain  that  when 
a  man  is  poor  his  one  great  desire  is  to  become  rich.  If  that 
fellow  is  in  the  dock  to-day  it's  simply  because  he  failed  to 
make  money.' 

While  the  others  were  thus  conversing,  Pierre  for  his  part 
was  feeling  extremely  anxious  about  his  brother,  who  sat 
beside  him  in  silence,  pale  and  utterly  upset.  Pierre  sought 
his  hand  and  covertly  pressed  it.  Then  in  a  low  voice  he 
inquired  :  *  Do  you  feel  ill  ?    Shall  we  go  away  ? ' 

Guillaume  answered  him  by  discreetly  and  affectionately 
returning  his  handshake.    He  was  all  right,  he  would  remain 
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till  the  end,  however  much  he  might  be  stirred  by  exaspera- 
tion. 

It  was  now  Monsienr  Lehmann,  the  pnblio  prosecntory 
who  rose  to  address  the  conrt.  He  had  a  large  stem  znoatti, 
and  was  squarely  built,  with  a  stubborn  Jewish  face.  Never- 
theless he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  dexterous,  supple  nature, 
one  who  had  a  foot  in  every  political  camp,  and  invariably 
contrived  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  powers  that  were. 
This  explained  his  rapid  rise  in  life,  and  the  constant  favour  he 
enjoyed.  In  the  very  first  words  he  spoke  he  alluded  to  the 
new  ministry  gazetted  that  morning,  referring  pointedly  to  the 
strong-handed  man  who  had  undertaken  the  task  of  reassur- 
ing peaceable  citizens  and  making  evil-doers  tremble.  Then 
he  fell  upon  the  wretched  Salvat  with  extraordinary  vehe- 
mence, recounting  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  exhibiting  him 
as  a  bandit  expressly  bom  for  the  perpetration  of  crime,  a 
monster  who  was  bound  to  end  by  committing  some  abomin- 
able and  cowardly  outrage.  Next  he  flagellated  Anarchism 
and  its  partisans.  The  Anarchists  were  a  mere  herd  of 
vagabonds  and  thieves,  said  he.  That  had  been  shown  by 
the  recent  robbery  at  the  Princess  de  Ham's  house.  The 
ignoble  gang  that  had  been  arrested  for  that  a&ir  had  given 
the  apostles  of  the  Anarchist  doctrine  as  their  references ! 
And  that  was  what  the  application  of  Anarchist  theories 
resulted  in — burglary  and  filth,  pending  a  favourable  hour 
for  wholesale  pillage  and  murder !  For  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours  the  public  prosecutor  continued  in  this  fasluon,  throwing 
truth  and  logic  to  the  winds,  and  exclusively  striving  to  alarm  his 
hearers.  He  made  all  possible  use  of  the  terror  which  had 
reigned  in  Paris,  and  figuratively  brandished  the  corpse  of 
the  poor  little  victim,  the  pretty  errand  girl,  as  if  it  were  a 
blood-red  flag,  before  pointing  to  the  pale  hand,  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  with  a  gesture  of  compassionate  horror  which 
sent  a  shudder  through  his  audience.  And  he  ended,  as  he 
had  begun,  by  inspiriting  the  jurors,  and  telling  them  that 
they  might  fearlessly  do  their  duty  now  that  those  at  the  head 
of  the  State  were  finnly  resolved  to  give  no  heed  to  threats.^ 

Then  the  young  advocate  entrusted  with  the  defence  in 
his  turn  spoke.  And  he  really  said  what  there  was  to  say  with 
great  clearness  and  precision.  He  was  of  a  different  school 
from  that  of  the  pubHo  prosecutor,  his  eloquence  was  very 
simple  and  smooth,  his  only  passion  seemed  to  be  zeal  for 
tmth.    Moreover,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  show  Balvat'a 
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life  in  its  proper  light,  to  depict  him  pursued  by  social 
£Eitalities  since  his  childhood,  and  to  exphun  the  final  action 
of  his  career  by  all  that  he  had  suffered  and  all  that  had 
sprung  up  in  his  dreamy  brain.  Was  not  his  crime  tiie  crime 
of  one  and  all  ?  Who  was  there  that  did  not  feel  if  only  in  a 
small  degree  responsible  for  that  bomb  which  a  penniless, 
starving  workman  had  deposited  on  the  threshold  of  a  wealthy 
man's  abode — a  wealthy  man  whose  name  bespoke  the 
iQJustice  of  the  social  system :  so  much  enjoyment  on  the 
one  hand  and  so  much  privation  on  the  other  ?  If  one  of  us 
happened  to  lose  his  head,  and  felt  impelled  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  happiness  by  violence  in  such  troublous  times,  when 
so  many  burning  problems  claimed  solution,  ought  he  to  be 
deprived  of  his  life  in  the  name  of  justice,  when  none  could 
swear  that  they  had  not  in  some  measure  contributed  to  his 
madness?  Following  up  this  question,  Salvat's  counsel 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  period  that  witnessed  the  crime,  a 
period  of  so  man^  scandals  and  collapses,  when  the  old 
world  was  giving  birth  to  a  new  one  amidst  the  most  terrible 
struggles  and  pangs.  And  he  concluded  by  begging  the  jury 
to  show  themselves  humane,  to  resist  all  passion  and  terror, 
and  to  pacify  the  rival  classes  by  a  wise  verdict,  instead  of 
prolonging  social  warfare  by  giving  the  starvelings  yet  another 
martyr  to  avenge. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  M.  de  Larombidre  began  to 
sum  up  in  a  partial  and  flowery  fashion,  in  which  one  detected 
how  grieved  and  angry  he  was  at  having  such  a  shrill  little 
voice.  Then  the  judges  and  the  jurors  withdrew,  and  the 
prisoner  was  led  away,  leaving  the  spectators  vmting  amidst 
an  uproar  of  feverish  impatience.  Some  more  ladies  had 
Hointed,  and  it  had  even  been  necessary  to  carry  out  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  overcome  by  the  cruel  heat.  However, 
the  others  stubbornly  remained  there,  not  one  of  them  quitting 
his  place. 

*  Ah !  it  won't  take  long  now,'  said  Massot.  '  The  jurors 
brought  their  verdict  all  ready  in  their  pockets.  I  was  look- 
ing at  ijiem  while  that  little  advocate  was  telling  them  such 
sensible  things.  They  dl  seemed  to  be  comfortably  asleep 
in  the  gloom.' 

Then  Duthil  turned  to  the  Princess  and  asked  her,  '  Are 
you  still  hungry  ? ' 

'  Oh !  I'm  starving,'  she  replied.  '  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  wait  till  I  get  home.    You  will  have  to  take  me  to  eat  a 
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biscuit  somewhere.  •  •  •  All  the  same,  however,  it's  very  ex« 
citing  to  see  a  man's  life  staked  on  a  yes  or  a  no.' 

Meantime  Pierre,  finding  OuiUaume  still  more  feverish 
and  grieved,  had  once  again  taken  hold  of  his  hand.  Neither 
of  them  spoke,  so  ^eat  was  the  distress  that  theyexperiencedfoc 
many  reasons  which  they  themselves  could  not  have  precisely 
defined.  It  seemed  to  them,  however,  that  all  human  misery 
— ^inclusive  of  their  own,  the  affections,  the  hopes,  the  griefo 
which  brought  them  suffering — ^was  sobbing  and  quivering 
in  that  buzzing  hall.  Twilight  had  gradually  fallen  there, 
but  as  the  end  was  now  so  near  it  had  doubtless  been  thought 
unnecessary  to  light  the  chandeliers.  And  thus  large  vague 
shadows,  dimming  and  shrouding  the  serried  throng,  now 
hovered  about  in  the  last  gleams  of  the  day.  The  ladies  in 
light  gowns  yonder,  behind  the  bench,  looked  like  pale  phan- 
toms with  all-devouring  eyes,  whilst  the  numerous  groups  of 
black-robed  advocates  formed  large  sombre  patches  which 
gradually  spread  everywhere.  The  greyish  painting  of  the  Christ 
had  already  vanished,  and  on  the  walls  one  only  saw  the 
glaring  white  bust  of  the  Bepublic,  which  resembled  some 
&igid  death's  head  starting  forth  from  the  darkness. 

'Ahl'  Massot  once  more  exclaimed,  'I  knew  that  it 
wouldn't  take  long  I ' 

Indeed,  the  jurors  were  returning  after  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  absence.  Then  the  judges  likewise  came 
back  and  took  their  seats.  Increased  emotion  stirred  the 
throng,  a  great  gust  seemed  to  sweep  through  the  court,  a 
gust  of  anxiety,  which  made  every  head  sway.  Some  people 
had  risen  to  their  feet,  and  others  gave  vent  to  involuntary 
exclamations.  The  foreman  of  the  jury,  a  gentleman  with  a 
broad  red  face,  had  to  wait  a  moment  before  speaking.  At 
last  in  a  sharp  but  somewhat  sputtering  voice  he  declared : 
'  On  my  honour  and  my  conscience,  before  God  and  before 
man,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is :  on  the  question  of  Murder, 
yes,  by  a  majority  of  votes.' ^ 

The  night  had  almost  completely  fallen  when  Salvat  was 
once  more  brought  in.  In  firont  of  the  jurors  who  £a.dedawa7 
in  the  gloom,  he  stood  forth  erect  with  a  last  ray  from  the 
windows  lighting  up  his  face.  The  judges  themselves  almost 
disappeared  firom  view,  their  red  robes  seemed  to  have  turned 

'  English  readers  may  be  reminded  that  in  France  the  verdiot  of  a 
majority  of  the  jury  suffices  for  conyiotion  or  acqaittaL  If  the  jury 
is  evenly  diyided  the  prisoner  is  acquitted.^ — SVotw. 
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black.    And  how  phantom-liliGloolied  the  prisoner' 

texe  as  he  Btood  there  listenmg,  with  dream;  eyea,  while  the 

clerk  of  the  court  read  the  verdict  to  him. 

When  sileuce  fell  and  no  mention  was  made  of  extenuatiog 
circumstances,  he  understood  everything.  Hts  face,  which 
had  retained  a  childish  expression,  suddenly  brightened.  '  That 
means  death.     Thank  you,  gentlemen,*  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  towards  the  public,  and  amidst  the  growing 
darkness  searched  for  the  friendjy  faces  which  he  knew  were 
there ;  and  this  time  Guillaume  became  fully  conscious  that 
he  had  recognised  him,  and  was  again  espressing  affection- 
ate and  grateful  thanks  for  the  crust  he  had  received  from  him 
on  a  day  of  want.  He  must,  however,  have  also  bidden  fare- 
well to  Victor  Mathis,  for  as  QuiUaume  glanced  at  the  young 
man,  who  had  not  moved,  he  saw  that  his  eyes  were  staring 
wildly,  and  that  a  terrible  expression  rested  on  his  lipa. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  the  last  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  jury  and  the  counsel,  the  dehberationa  of  the 
judges  and  the  delivery  of  sentence — these  were  all  lost 
amidst  the  buzzing  and  surging  of  the  crowd.  A  Uttle  com- 
passion was  unconsciously  manifested  ;  and  some  stupor  was 
mingled  with  the  satisfaction  that  greeted  the  sentence  of 
death. 

No  sooner  had  Salvat  been  condemned,  however,  than  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  fuU  height,  and  as  the  guards  led  him 
away  he  shouted  in  a  stentorian  voice  :  '  Long  live  Anarchy  ! ' 

Nobody  seemed  angered  by  the  cry.  The  crowd  went  off 
somewhat  quietly,  as  if  weariness  had  lulled  all  its  passions. 
The  proceedings  had  really  lasted  too  long  and  fatigued  one 
too  much.  It  was  quite  pleasant  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  on 
emerging  from  such  a  nightmare. 

In  the  large  waiting  hall,  Pierre  and  GuUlaume  passed 
Duthil  and  the  Prmcess,  whom  General  de  Bozonnet  had 
stopped  while  chatting  with  Fonsfigue.  All  four  of  them 
were  talking  in  very  loud  voices,  complaining  of  the  heat  and 
their  hunger,  and  agreeing  that  the  affair  had  not  been  a 
particularly  interesting  one.  However,  all  was  well  that 
ended  well.  As  FonsSgue  remarked,  the  condemnation  of 
Salvat  to  death  was  a  political  and  social  necessity. 

When  Pierre  and  Guillaume  reached  the  Pont  Neuf,  the 
latter  for  a  moment  rested  his  elbows  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge.  His  brother,  standing  beside  him,  also  gazed  at  the 
grey  watera  of  the  Seine,  which  here  and  there  were  fired  ' 
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Uie  reflecidons  of  the  gas  lamps.  A  £resh  breeze  ascended 
from  the  river ;  it  was  the  delightful  hour  when  night  steals 
gently  over  resting  Paris.  However,  as  the  brothers  stood 
there  breathing  that  atmosphere  which  usually  brings  relief 
and  comfort,  Pierre  on  his  side  again  became  conscious  of 
his  heart-wound,  and  remembered  his  promise  to  return  to 
Montmartre,  a  promise  that  he  must  keep  in  spite  of  the 
torture  there  awaiting  him  ;  whilst  Guillaume  on  the  other 
hand  experienced  a  revival  of  the  suspicion  and  disquietude 
that  had  come  to  him  on  seeing  Marie  so  feverish,  changed 
as  it  were  by  some  new  feeling,  of  which  she  herself  was 
ignorant.  Were  further  sufferings,  struggles,  and  obstaclea 
to  happiness  yet  in  store  for  those  brothers  who  loved  one 
another  so  dearly  ?  At  aU  events  their  hearts  bled  once  more 
vnth  aU  the  sorrow  into  which  they  had  been  cast  by  the 
scene  they  had  just  witnessed :  that  assize  of  justice  at  which 
a  wretched  man  had  been  condemned  to  pay  with  his  head 
for  the  crimes  of  one  and  all. 

Then,  as  they  turned  along  the  quay,  Guillaume  recog- 
nised young  Victor  going  off  alone  in  the  gloom,  just  in  front 
of  them.  The  chemist  stopped  him  and  spoke  to  him  of  his 
mother.  But  the  young  man  did  not  hear;  his  thin  lips 
parted,  and  in  a  voice  as  trenchant  as  a  knife-thrust  he 
exclaimed :  '  Ah  I  so  it's  blood  they  want.  Well,  they  may 
cut  off  his  head,  but  he  will  be  avenged  1 ' 


BACBIFICB 


The  days  which  followed  Salvat's  trial  seemed  gloomy  ones  up 
yonder  in  Guillaume's  workroom,  which  was  usually  so  bright 
and  gay.  Sadness  and  silence  filled  the  place.  The  three  young 
men  were  no  longer  there.  Thomas  betook  himself  to  the 
Grandidier  works  early  every  morning  in  order  to  perfect  his 
little  motor ;  Fran9ois  was  so  busy  preparing  for  his  exami- 
nation that  he  scarcely  left  the  Ecole  Normale;  while 
Antoine  was  doing  some  work  at  Jahan's,  where  he  delighted 
to  linger  and  watch  his  little  friend  Lise  awakening  to  life. 
Thus  Guillaume's  sole  companion  was  Mdre-Grand,  who 
sat  near  the  window  busy  with  her  needlework ;  for  Marie 
was  ever  «going   about  the  house,  and  only  stayed  in  the 
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workroom  for  any  length  of  time  when  Pierre  happened  to  bo 
there. 

Ouillanme's  gloom  was  generally  attributed  to  the  feelings 
of  anger  and  revolt  into  which  the  condemnation  of  Salvat 
had  thrown  him.  He  had  flown  into  a  passion  on  his  return 
from  the  Palace  of  Justice,  declaring  that  the  execution  of 
the  unhappy  man  would  simply  be  social  murder,  deliberate 
provocation  of  class  warfare.  And  the  others  had  bowed  on 
hearing  that  pain-fraught,  violent  cry  without  attempting  to 
discuss  the  point.  Ouillaume's  sons  respectfully  left  him 
to  the  thoughts  which  kept  him  silent  for  hours,  with  his  face 
pale  and  a  dreamy  expression  in  his  eyes.  His  chemical 
furnace  remained  unlighted,  and  his  only  occupation  from 
mom  till  night  was  to  examine  the  plans  and  documents 
connected  with  his  invention,  that  new  explosive  and  that 
terrible  engine  of  war  which  he  had  so  long  dreamt  of  pre- 
senting to  France  in  order  that  she  might  impose  the 
reign  of  truth  and  justice  upon  all  the  nations.  However, 
during  the  long  hours  which  he  spent  before  the  papers 
scattered  over  his  table,  often  without  seeing  them,  for  hia 
eyes  wandered  far  away,  a  multitude  of  vague  thoughts 
came  to  him — doubts  respecting  the  wisdom  of  his  project, 
and  fears  lest  his  desire  to  pacify  the  nations  should  simply 
throw  them  into  an  endless  war  of  extermination.  Although 
he  really  believed  that  great  city  of  Paris  to  be  the  world's 
brain,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  the  future,  he 
could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  with  all  its  folly  and 
shame  and  injustice,  it  still  presented  a  shocking  spectacle. 
Was  it  really  ripe  enough  for  the  work  of  human  salvation 
which  he  thought  of  entrusting  to  it?  Then,  on  trying 
to  re-peruse  his  notes  and  verify  his  formulas,  he  only 
recovered  his  former  energetic  determination  on  thinking  of 
his  marriage,  whereupon  the  idea  came  to  him  that  it  was 
now  too  late  for  him  to  upset  his  Hfe  by  changing  such  long 
settled  plans. 

His  marriage  I  Was  it  not  the  thought  of  this  which 
haunted  Guillaume  and  disturbed  him  far  more  powerfully 
than  his  scientific  work  or  his  humanitarian  passion? 
Beneath  all  the  worries  that  he  acknowledged,  there  was 
another  which  he  did  not  confess  even  to  himself,  and  which 
filled  him  with  anguish.  He  repeated  day  by  day  that  he 
would  reveal  his  invention  to  the  Minister  of  War  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  married  to  Marie,  whom  he  wished  to  asso- 
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oiaie  with  his  glory.  Married  to  Marie  I  Each  tiiue  he 
thought  of  it,  burning  fever  and  secret  disquietude  came  over 
him.  If  he  now  remained  so  silent  and  had  lost  his  quiet 
cheerfulness  it  was  because  he  had  felt  new  life,  as  it  were, 
emanating  from  her.  She  was  certainly  no  longer  the 
same  woman  as  formerly  ;  she  was  becoming  more  and 
more  changed  and  distant.  He  had  watched  her  and  Pierre 
when  the  latter  happened  to  be  there,  which  was  now  but 
seldom.  He,  too,  appeared  embarrassed,  and  different  firom 
what  he  had  been.  On  the  days  when  he  came,  however, 
Marie  seamed  transformed ;  it  was  as  if  new  life  animated 
the  house.  Oertainl;^  the  intercourse  between  her  and  Pierre 
was  quite  innocent,  sisterly  on  the  one  hand,  brotherly  on  the 
otibier.  They  simply  seemed  to  be  a  pair  of  good  friends. 
And  yet  a  radiance,  a  vibration  emanated  &om  them,  some- 
thing more  subtle  even  than  a  sun  ray  or  a  perfume.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days  Guillaume  found  himself  unable  to 
doubt  the  truth  any  longer.  And  his  heart  bled,  he  was 
utterly  upset  by  it.  He  had  not  found  them  in  fault  in  any 
way,  but  he  was  convinced  that  these  two  children,  as  he  so 
paternally  called  them,  really  adored  one  another. 

One  lovely  morning  when  he  happened  to  be  alone  with 
Mdre-Orand,  £a>ce  to  face  with  sunlit  Paris,  he  fell  into  a  yet 
more  dolorous  reverie  than  usual.  He  seemed  to  be  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  old  lady,  as,  seated  in  her  usual  place,  she  con- 
tinued sewing  with  an  air  of  queenly  serenity.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  did  not  see  her.  For  her  part  she  occasionally 
raised  her  eyes  and  glanced  at  him,  as  if  expecting  a  confes- 
sion which  did  not  come.  At  last,  finding  such  silence  un- 
bearable, she  made  up  her  mind  to  address  him :  '  What  has 
been  the  matter  with  you,  Guillaume,  for  some  time  past  ? 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  * 

He  descended  firom  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  and  answered 
in  astonishment :  '  What  I  have  to  tell  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I  thought  you 
would  speak  to  me  of  it,  since  it  pleases  you  to  do  nothing 
here  without  consulting  me.' 

At  this  he  turned  very  pale  and  shuddered.  So  he  had 
not  been  mistaken  in  the  matter,  even  Mire-Grand  knew  all 
about  it.  To  talk  of  it,  however,  was  to  give  shape  to  his 
suspicions,  to  transform  what,  hitherto,  might  merely  have 
been  a  fancy  on  his  part  into  something  real  and  definite. 

'  It  was  inevitable,  my  dear  son,'  said  Mire-Grand.    *  I 
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foresaw  it  from  the  outset.  And  if  I  did  not  warn  yon  of  it, 
it  was  because  I  believed  in  some  deep  design  on  your  pari 
Bince  I  have  seen  you  suffering,  however,  I  have  realised 
that  I  was  mistaken.'  Then,  as  he  still  looked  at  her  quiver- 
ing and  distracted,  she  continued :  '  Yes,  I  fancied  that  you 
might  have  wished  it,  that  in  bringing  your  brother  here,  you 
wished  to  know  if  Marie  loved  you  otherwise  than  as  a  father. 
There  was  good  reason  for  testing  her — for  instance,  the 
great  difference  between  your  ages,  for  your  life  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  whilst  hers  is  only  beginning.  And  I  need  not 
mention  the  question  of  your  work,  the  mission  which  I  have 
always  dreamt  of  for  you.' 

Thereupon,  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayerful  fashion, 
Guillaume  drew  near  to  the  old  lady  and  exclaimed :  '  Oh  1 
speak  out  clearly,  tell  me  what  you  think.  I  don't  under- 
stand, my  poor  heart  is  so  lacerated ;  and  yet  I  should  so 
much  like  to  know  everything,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  and  take 
a  decision.  To  think  that  you  whom  I  love,  you  whom  I 
venerate  as  much  as  if  you  were  my  real  mother,  you  whose 
profound  good  sense  I  know  so  well  that  I  have  iJways 
followed  your  advice — to  think  that  you  should  have  foreseen 
this  frightful  thing  and  have  allowed  it  to  happen  at  the  risk 
of  its  killing  me  1  .  .  .  Why  have  you  done  so,  tell  me,  why  ? ' 

Mdre-Grand  was  not  fond  of  talking.  Absolute  mistress 
of  the  house  as  she  was,  managing  everything,  accountable  to 
nobody  for  her  actions,  she  never  gave  expression  to  all  that 
she  thought  or  all  that  she  desired.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it,  as  Guillaume,  hke  the  children,  relied  upon  her 
completely,  with  full  confidence  in  her  wisdom.  And  her 
somewhat  enigmatical  ways  even  helped  to  raise  her  in  their 
estimation. 

'What  is  the  use  of  words,  when  things  themselves 
speak  ? '  she  now  gently  answered,  while  still  plying  her 
needle.  '  It  is  quite  true  that  I  approved  of  the  plan  of  a 
marriage  between  you  and  Marie,  for  I  saw  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  married  if  she  was  to  stay  here.  And 
then,  too,  there  were  many  other  reasons  which  I  needn't  speak 
of.  However,  Pierre's  arrival  here  has  changed  everythingi 
and  placed  things  in  their  natural  order.  Is  not  that  prefer- 
able ?  • 

He  still  lacked  the  courage  to  understand  her.  '  Prefer- 
able !    When  I'm  in  agony  I    When  my  life  is  wrecked ! ' 

Thereupon  she  rose  and  came  to  him,  tall  and  rigid  in  her 
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ihin  black  gown,  and  with  an  expression  of  austerity  and 
esn&rgj  on  her  pale  face.  '  My  son,'  she  said,  *  you  know  that 
I  love  you,  and  that  I  wish  you  to  be  very  noble  and  lofty. 
Only  uie  other  morning,  you  had  an  attack  of  fright,  the 
house  narrowly  escaped  being  blown  up.  Then,  for  some 
days  now,  you  have  been  sitting  over  those  documents  and 
plans  in  an  absent-minded,  distracted  state,  like  a  man  who 
feels  weak,  and  doubts,  and  no  longer  knows  his  way. 
Believe  me,  you  are  following  a  dangerous  path ;  it  is  better 
that  Pierre  i^ould  marry  Marie,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for 
your  own.* 

'  For  my  sake  ?  no,  no  1    What  will  become  of  me  1 ' 

*  You  will  calm  yourself  and  reflect,  my  son.  You  have 
such  serious  duties  before  you.  You  are  on  the  eve  of  making 
vour  invention  known.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  has 
bedimmed  your  sight,  and  that  you  will  perhaps  act  wrongly 
in  this  respect,  through  failing  to  take  due  account  of  tiie 
problem  before  you.  Perhaps  there  is  something  better  to  be 
done.  .  .  .  At  fiJl  events,  suffer  if  it  be  necessary,  but  remain 
faithful  to  your  ideal.' 

Then,  quitting  him  with  a  maternal  smile,  she  sought  to 
soften  her  somewhat  stem  words  by  adding :  '  You  have  com- 
pelled me  to  speak  unnecessarily ;  for  I  am  quite  at  ease ; 
with  your  superior  mind,  whatever  be  in  question,  you  can 
but  do  the  one  right  thing  that  none  other  would  do.* 

On  finding  himself  alone  Guillaume  fell  into  feverish  un- 
certainty. What  was  the  meaning  of  Mdre-Orand's  enigmat- 
ical words  ?  He  knew  that  she  was  on  the  side  of  whatever 
might  be  good,  natural,  and  necessary.  But  she  seemed  to  be 
urging  him  to  some  lofty  heroism ;  and  indeed  what  she  had 
said  threw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  unrest  which  had  come  to 
him  in  connection  with  his  old  plan  of  going  to  conficle  his 
secret  to  some  Minister  of  War  or  other,  whatever  one  might 
happen  to  be  in  office  at  the  time.  Growing  hesitation  and 
repugnance  stirred  him  as  he  fancied  he  could  again  hear  her 
saying  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  better  course,  that 
would  require  search  and  reflection.  But  all  at  once  a  vision 
of  Marie  rose  before  him,  and  his  heart  was  rent  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  asked  to  renounce  her.  To  lose  her,  to 
give  her  to  another  1  No,  no,  that  was  beyond  his  strength. 
He  would  never  have  the  frightful  courage  that  was  needed  to 
pass  by  the  last  promised  raptures  of  love  with  disdain  t 

For  a  couple  of  days  GuUlaume  struggled  on.    He  seemed 
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to  be  again  living  the  six  ^ars  which  the  young  woman  had 
idready  spent  beside  him  in  that  happy  little  house.  She  had 
been  at  nrst  like  an  adopted  daughter  there ;  and  later  on, 
when  the  idea  of  their  marriage  had  sprung  up,  he  had  viewed 
it  with  quiet  delight  in  the  hope  that  it  would  ensure  the 
happiness  of  all  around  him.  If  he  had  previously  abstained 
bom  marrying  again  it  was  from  the  fear  of  placing  a  strange 
mother  over  ms  children ;  and  if  he  yielded  to  the  charm  of 
loving  yet  once  more,  and  no  longer  leading  a  solitary  life,  it 
was  because  he  had  found  at  his  very  hearth  one  of  such  sensi- 
ble views,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  willing  to  become 
his  wife  despite  the  difference  in  their  ages.  Then  months 
had  gone  by,  and  serious  occurrences  had  compelled  them  to 
postpone  the  wedding,  though  without  undue  suffering  on  his 
part.  Lideed,  the  certainty  that  she  was  waiting  for  him  had 
sufficed  him,  for  his  life  of  hard  work  had  rendered  him 

Eatient.  Now,  however,  all  at  once,  at  the  threat  of  losing 
er,  his  hitherto  tranquil  heart  ached  and  bled.  He  would  never 
have  thought  the  tie  so  close  a  one.  But  he  was  now  almost 
fifty,  and  it  was  as  if  love  and  woman  were  being  wrenched 
away  from  him,  the  last  woman  that  he  could  love  and  desurei 
one  too  who  was  the  more  desirable  as  she  was  the  incarnation 
of  youth,  from  which  he  must  ever  be  severed,  should  he 
indeed  lose  her.  Passionate  desire,  mingled  with  rage,  flared 
up  within  him  at  the  thought  that  some  one  should  have  come 
to  take  her  from  him. 

One  night,  alone  in  his  room,  he  suffered  perfect  mari^- 
dom.  In  order  that  he  might  not  rouse  the  house  he  buned 
his  face  in  his  pillow  so  as  to  stifle  his  sobs.  After  aU,  it  was 
a  simple  matter ;  Marie  had  given  him  her  promise,  and  he 
would  compel  her  to  keep  it.  She  would  oe  his,  and  his 
alone,  and  none  would  be  able  to  steal  her  from  him.  Then, 
however,  there  rose  before  him  a  vision  of  his  brother,  the  long- 
forgotten  one,  whom,  from  feelings  of  affection,  he  had 
compelled  to  join  his  family.  But  his  sufferings  were  now  so 
acute  that  he  would  have  driven  that  brother  away  had  he 
been  before  him.  He  was  enraged,  maddened  by  the  thought 
of  him.  His  brother— his  httle  brother  I  So  all  their  love 
was  over ;  hatred  and  violence  were  about  to  poison  their 
lives.  For  hours  Guillaume  continued  complaining  deliriously, 
and  seeking  how  he  might  so  rid  himself  of  Pierre  that  what 
had  happened  should  be  blotted  out.  Now  and  again,  when 
he  recovered  self-control,  he  marvelled  at  the  tempest  within 
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him ;  for  was  he  not  a  Bcientist  guided  by  lofty  reason,  a  toiler 
to  whom  long  experience  had  brought  serenity?  But  tho 
truth  was  that  this  tempest  had  not  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  it 
was  raging  in  the  ohild-like  soul  that  he  had  retained,  the 
nook  of  affection  and  dreaminess  which  remained  within  bim 
side  by  side  with  his  principles  of  pitiless  logic  and  his  belief 
in  proven  phenomena  only.  His  very  genius  came  from  the 
duality  of  his  nature  :  behind  the  chemist  was  a  ^social 
dreamer,  hungering  for  justice  and  capable  of  the  greatest  love. 
And  now  passion  was  transporting  him,  and  he  was  weeping 
for  the  loss  of  Marie  as  he  would  have  wept  over  the  downfall 
of  that  dream  of  his :  the  destruction  of  war  by  war,  that 
scheme  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  at  which  he  had  been 
working  for  ten  years  past. 

At  last,  amidst  his  weariness,  a  sudden  resolution  calmed 
him.  He  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  despairing  in  this  wise 
when  he  had  no  certain  grounds  to  go  upon.  He  must  know 
everything,  he  would  question  the  young  woman ;  she  was 
loyal  enough  to  answer  him  frankly.  Was  not  this  a  solution 
worthy  of  them  both  ?  An  explanation  in  all  sincerity,  after 
which  they  would  be  able  to  take  a  decision.  Then  he  fell 
asleep  ;  and,  tired  though  he  felt  when  he  rose  in  the  morning, 
he  was  calmer.  It  was  as  if  some  secret  work  had  gone  on  in 
his  heart  during  his  few  hours  of  repose  after  that  terrible 
storm. 

As  it  happened,  Marie  was  very  gay  that  morning.  On  the 
previous  day  she  had  gone  with  Pierre  and  Antoine  on  a 
cycling  excursion  over  frightful  roads  in  the  direction  of  Mont* 
morency,  whence  they  had  returned  in  a  state  of  mingled 
anger  and  delight.  When  Guillaume  stopped  her  in  the  httle 
garden,  he  found  her  humming  a  song  while  returning  bare- 
armed  from  the  scullery,  where  some  washing  was  going  on. 

'  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  child,  it's  necessary  for  us  to  talk  of  some 
serious  matters.' 

She  at  once  understood  that  their    marriage    was   in 

auestion,  and  became  grave.  She  had  formerly  consented  to 
iiat  marriage  because  she  regarded  it  as  the  only  sensible 
course  she  could  take,  and  this  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
duties  which  she  would  assume.  No  doubt  her  husband 
would  be  some  twenty  years  older  than  herself,  but  this 
circumstance  was  one  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence,  and 

as  a  rule  sueh  marriages  turned  out  well,  rather  than  other- 
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wise.  Moreover,  she  was  in  love  with  nobody,  and  was  free 
to  consent.  And  she  had  consented  with  an  impulse  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  which  seemed  so  sweet  that  she  thought 
it  the  sweetness  of  love  itself.  Everybody  around  her,  too, 
appeared  so  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  this  marriage,  which 
would  draw  the  family  yet  more  closely  together.  And,  on 
her  side,  she  had  been  as  it  were  intoxicated  by  the  idea  of 
making  others  happy. 

<  What  is  the  matter  ? '  she  now  asked  GuiUaume  in  a 
somewhat  anxious  voice.    '  No  bad  news,  I  hope  ? ' 

'  No,  no,'  he  answered.  *  I've  simply  something  to  say  to 
you.' 

Then  he  led  her  under  the  plum  trees  to  the  only  green 
nook  left  in  the  garden.  An  old  worm-eaten  bench  still 
stood  there  against  the  lilac  bushes.  And  in  front  of  them 
Paris  spread  out  its  sea  of  roofs,  looking  light  and  fresh  in  the 
morning  sunlight. 

They  both  sat  down.  But  at  the  moment  of  speaking 
and  questioning  Marie,  GuiUaume  experienced  sudden  em- 
barrassment, while  his  heart  beat  violentlv  at  seeing  her 
beside  him,  so  young  and  adorable  with  her  oare  arms. 

'  Our  wedding-day  is  drawing  near,'  he  ended  by  saying. 
And  then  as  she  turned  somewhat  pale,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, he  himself  suddenly  felt  cold.  Had  not  her  lips 
twitched  as  if  with  pain  ?  Had  not  a  shadow  passed  over 
her  fresh,  clear  eyes  ? 

'  Oh  !  we  still  have  some  time  before  us,*  she  replied. 

Then,  slowly  and  very  affectionately,  he  resumed  :  *  No 
doubt ;  still  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  formalities.  And 
it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I  should  speak  of  those  worries 
to-day,  so  that  I  may  not  have  to  bother  you  about  them 
again.' 

Then  he  gently  went  on  telling  her  all  that  would  have 
to  be  done,  keeping  his  eyes  on  her  whilst  he  spoke,  watch- 
ing for  such  signs  of  emotion  as  the  thought  of  her  pro- 
mise's eaxly  fulfilment  might  bring  to  her  face.  She  sat 
there  in  silence,  with  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and  her  features 
quite  still,  thus  giving  no  certain  sign  of  any  regret  or 
trouble.  Still  she  seemed  rather  dejected;  compliant,  as  it 
were,  but  in  no  wise  joyous. 

^'  You  say  nothing,  my  dear  Marie,*  GuiUaume  at  last  ei* 
claimed.     *  Does  anything  of  aU  this  displease  yon  ?  ' 

<  Displease  me  ?    Oh,  no  I ' 
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*  You  must  speak  out  frankly,  if  it  does,  you  know.  We 
will  wait  a  little  longer  if  you  nave  any  personal  reasons  iat 
wishing  to  postpone  the  date  again.' 

'  But  I've  no  reasons,  my  friend.  What  reasons  could  I 
have  ?  I  leave  you  quite  free  to  settle  everything  as  you  your- 
self  may  desire.' 

Silence  felL  While  answering,  she  had  looked  him 
frankly  in  the  fiB.ce ;  but  a  little  quiver  stirred  her  lips,  and 
gloom,  for  which  she  could  not  account,  seemed  to  rise  and 
darken  her  face,  usually  as  bright  and  gay  as  spring  water. 
In  former  times  would  she  not  have  laughed  and  sung  at  the 
mere  announcement  of  that  coming  wed£ng  ? 

Then  Guillaume,  with  an  effort  which  made  his  voice 
tremble,  dared  to  speak  out :  '  You  must  forgive  me  for  ask- 
ing you  a  question,  my  dear  Marie.  There  is  still  time  for 
vou  to  cancel  your  promise.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  jrou 
love  me  ? '  At  this  she  looked  at  him  in  genuine  stupe&ction, 
utterly  f&iling  to  understand  what  he  could  be  aiming  at.  And 
as  she  seemed  to  be  deferring  her  reply,  he  added :  *  Consult 
your  heart.  Is  it  really  your  old  friend  or  is  it  another  tliat 
you  love  ?  * 

'  I  ?  I,  Ouillaume  ?  Why  do  you  say  that  to  me  t  What 
can  I  have  done  to  give  you  occasion  to  say  such  a  thing  ? ' 

All  her  frank  nature  revolted  as  she  spoke,  and  her 
beautiful  eyes,  glowing  with  sincerity,  gazed  fixedly  on  his. 

'  I  must  nevertheless  ^o  on  to  the  end,'  he  resumed  with 
some  difficulty,  '  for  the  happiness  of  all  of  us  is  at  stake. 
Question  your  heart.  You  love  my  brother,  you  love  Pierre.* 
I  love  Pierre !  I  do,  I  ?  Well  yes,  I  love  him,  as  I  love  you 
all ;  I  love  him  because  he  has  become  one  of  us,  because  he 
shares  our  Ufe  and  our  joys !  I'm  happy  when  he's  here  cer- 
tainly ;  and  I  should  like  him  to  be  always  here.  I'm  always 
pleased  to  see  him  and  hear  him  and  go  out  with  him.  I  was 
very  much  grieved  recently  when  he  seemed  to  be  relapsing 
into  his  gloomy  ideas.  But  all  that  is  natural,  is  it  not  ? 
And  I  think  that  I  have  only  done  what  you  desired  I  should 
do,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  my  affection  for  Pierre  can 
in  any  way  exercise  an  influence  respecting  our  marriage.' 

These  words,  in  her  estimation,  ought  to  have  convinced 
Guillaume  that  she  was  not  in  love  with  his  brother ;  but  in 
lieu  thereof  they  brought  him  painful  enlightenment  by  the 
very  ardour  with  which  she  denied  the  love  imputed  to  her. 

'  But  you  unfortunate  girl  I '  be  cried.   <  You  are  betraying 
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yourself  without  knowing  it.  .  .  •  It  ifl  quite  oertain  you  do 
not  love  me,  you  love  my  brother  I  * 

He  had  caught  hold  of  her  wrists  and  was  pressing  them 
with  despairing  afifeotion  as  if  to  compel  her  to  read  her  heart. 
And  she  continued  struggling.  A  most  loving  and  tragic  con- 
test went  on  between  them,  he  seeking  to  convince  her  by  the 
evidence  of  ho\&^  and  she  resisting  him,  stubbornly  refusing  to 
open  her  eyes.  In  vain  did  he  recount  what  had  happened 
since  the  first  day,  explaining  the  feelings  which  had  followed 
one  upon  another  in  her  heart  and  mind :  first  covert  hostilityi 
next  curiosity  regarding  that  extraordinary  young  priest,  then 
sympathy  and  affection  when  she  had  found  him  so  wretched 
and  had  gradually  cured  him  of  his  sufferings.  They  were 
both  young,  and  mother  Nature  had  done  the  rest.  However, 
at  each  fresh  proof  and  certainty  which  he  put  before  her, 
Marie  only  experienced  growing  emotion,  trembling  at  last 
firom  head  to  foot,  but  still  unwilling  to  question  herself. 

'  No,  no,'  said  she, '  I  do  not  love  him.  If  I  loved  him  I 
should  know  it  and  would  acknowledge  it  to  you ;  for  you  are 
well  aware  that  I  cannot  tell  an  untruth.' 

Ouillaume,  however,  had  the  cruelty  to  insist  on  the  point, 
like  some  heroic  surgeon  cutting  into  Ms  own  flesh  even  more 
than  into  that  of  others,  in  order  that  the  truth  might  appear 
and  everyone  be  saved.  '  Marie,'  said  he,  '  it  is  not  I  whom 
you  love.  All  that  you  feel  for  me  is  respect  and  gratitude 
and  daughterly  affection.  Remember  what  your  feelings  were 
at  the  time  when  our  marriage  was  decided  upon.  You  were 
then  in  love  with  nobody,  and  you  accepted  the  offer  like  a 
sensible  girl,  feeling  certain  that  I  should  render  you  happy, 
and  that  the  union  was  a  right  and  satisfactory  one.  . . .  But 
since  then  my  brother  has  come  here ;  love  has  sprung  up  in 
your  heart  in  quite  a  natural  way ;  and  it  is  Pierre,  Pierre 
alone,  whom  you  love  as  a  lover  and  a  husband  should  be 
loved.' 

Exhausted  though  she  was,  agitated,  too,  by  the  light 
which,  despite  herself,  was  dawning  witbin  her,  Marie  stiU 
stubbornly  and  desperately  protested. 

'  But  why  do  you  struggle  like  this  against  the  truth,  my 
child  ? '  said  Ouillaume,  '  I  do  not  reproach  you.  It  was  I 
who  chose  that  this  should  happen,  like  the  old  madman  I 
am.  What  was  bound  to  come  has  come,  and  doubtless  it  is  for 
the  best.^  I  only  wanted  to  learn  the  truth  from  you  in  order 
that  I  might  take  a  decision  and  act  uprightly.' 
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These  words  Yanquished  her,  and  her  ieftra  gashed  forttu 
It  seemed  as  though  something  had  been  rent  asunder  within 
her ;  and  she  felt  quite  overcome  as  if  by  the  weight  of  a  new 
truth  of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant.  '  Ah  1  it  was 
cruel  of  you,'  she  said,  *  to  do  me  such  iiiolence  so  as  to  make 
me  read  my  heart  I  swear  to  you  again  that  I  did  not  know 
I  loved  Pierre  in  the  way  you  say.  But  you  have  opened  my 
heart,  and  roused  what  was  quietly  slumbering  in  it.  . . .  And 
it  is  kue,  I  do  love  Pierre,  I  love  him  now  aa  you  have  said. 
And  so  here  we  are,  all  three  of  us  supremely  wretched 
through  your  doing  1  ' 

She  sobbed,  and  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  modesty  freed 
her  wrists  from  his  grasp.  He  noticed,  however,  that  no 
blush  rose  to  her  face.  Truth  to  tell,  her  virginal  loyalty  was 
not  in  question ;  she  had  no  cause  to  reproach  herself  with 
any  betrayal ;  it  was  he  alone,  perforce,  who  had  awakened 
her  to  love.  For  a  moment  they  looked  at  one  another 
through  their  tears :  she  so  strong  and  healthy,  her  bosom 
heaving  at  each  heart-beat,  and  her  white  arms— arms  that 
could  both  charm  and  sustain — bare  almost  to  her  shoulders ; 
and  he  still  vigorous,  with  his  thick  fleece  of  white  hair  and 
his  black  moustaches,  which  gave  his  countenance  such  an 
expression  of  energetic  youth.  But  it  was  all  over,  the  irre- 
parable had  swept  by,  and  utterly  changed  their  lives. 

'  Marie,'  he  nobly  said, '  you  do  not  love  me ;  I  give  you 
back  your  pomise.' 

But  with  equal  nobility  she  refused  to  take  it  back. 
•  Never  will  I  do  so,'  she  replied.  *  I  gave  it  to  you  frankly, 
freely,  and  joyfully,  and  my  a&ction  and  admiration  for  you 
have  never  cuanged.' 

Nevertheless,  with  more  firmness  in  his  hitherto  broken 
voice,  Guillaume  retorted  :  '  You  love  Pierre,  and  it  is  Pierre 
whom  you  ought  to  marry.' 

<  No,'  she  again  insisted, '  I  belong  to  you.  A  tie  which 
years  have  tightened  cannot  be  undone  in  an  hour.  Once 
again,  if  I  love  Pierre  I  swear  to  you  that  I  was  ignorant  of 
it  this  morning.  And  let  us  leave  the  matter  as  it  is ;  do 
not  torture  me  any  more,  it  would  be  too  cruel  of  you.' 

Then,  quivering  like  a  woman  who  suddenly  perceives 
that  she  is  bare,  in  a  stranger's  presence,  she  hastily  pulled 
down  her  sleeves,  and  even  drew  them  over  her  hands  as  if 
to  leave  naught  of  her  person  visible.  And  afterwards  she 
rose  and  walked  away  without  adding  a  single  word. 
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ChiQlMiiiie  zemained  akne  on  {he  bench  in  iliat  leafy 
eomery  in  frcmi  of  Paris,  to  irbieh  the  ]]§^t  momiTig  sun- 
shine  lent  the  aspeet  ct  some  qmvering,  soaring  city  of 
dieamland.  A  grait  weiglit  oppiesaed  him,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  would  never  be  able  to  rise  from  the  seai  Thai 
which  brought  him  most  snffaring  was  Marie's  assurance  that 
die  had  till  that  morning  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  in  love  with  Pierre.  She  had  been  ignorant  of  it,  and 
it  was  he,  Gnillanme,  who  had  brought  it  to  her  knowledge, 
compelled  hat  to  confess  it  1  He  had  now  firmly  planted  it 
in  her  heart,  and  perhaps  increased  it  by  revealing  it  to  her. 
Ah  1  how  crael  the  thought — to  be  the  artisan  of  one's  own 
torment  1  Of  one  thing  he  was  now  quite  certain :  there 
would  be  no  more  love  in  his  life.  At  the  idea  of  this, 
his  poor,  loving  heart  sank  and  bled.  And  yet  amidst  the 
disaster,  amidst  his  grief  at  realising  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  that  renimoiation  was  imperative,  he  experienced  a  bitter 
joy  at  having  brought  the  trath  to  light.  This  was  very 
harsh  consolation,  fit  only  for  one  of  heroic  sonl,  yet  he  found 
lofty  satisfaction  in  it,  and  from  that  moment  the  thought  of 
sacrifice  imposed  itself  upon  him  with  extraordinaiy  force. 
He  must  marry  his  children ;  there  lay  the  patii  of  duty,  the 
only  wise  and  just  course,  the  only  certain  means  of  ensuring 
the  happiness  of  the  household.  And  when  his  revolting 
heart  yet  leapt  and  shrieked  with  anguish,  he  carried  his 
vigorous  hands  to  his  chest  in  order  to  still  it. 

On  the  morrow  came  the  supreme  explanation  between 
Guillaume  and  Pierre,  not  in  the  littie  garden,  however,  but 
in  the  spacious  workroom.  And  here  again  one  beheld  the 
vast  panorama  of  Paris,  a  nation  as  it  were  at  work,  a  huge 
vat  in  which  the  wine  of  the  future  was  fermenting.  Ouil- 
laume  had  arranged  things  so  that  he  might  be  alone  with  his 
brother;  and  no  sooner  had  the  latter  entered  than  he 
attacked  him,  ^oing  straight  to  the  point  without  any  of  the 
precautions  which  ne  had  previously  taken  with  Marie. 

'  Haven't  you  something  to  say  to  me,  Pierre  ? '  he  in- 
quired,   *  Why  won't  you  confide  in  me  ? ' 

The  other  immediately  understood  him,  and  be^  to 
tremble,  unable  to  find  a  word,  but  confessing  eveiythmg  by 
the  oonfased,  entreating  expression  of  his  face. 

'  You  love  Marie,'  continued  Guillaume ;  '  why  did  you  not 
loyally  come  and  tdll  me  of  your  love  ? ' 

At  this  Pierre  recovered  self-possession  and  defended  him- 
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Belf  vehemently :  '  I  love  Marie,  it's  true,  and  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  conceal  it,  that  you  yourself  would  notice  it  at  last. 
But  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  tell  you  of  it,  for  I  waa 
sure  of  myself,  and  would  have  fled  rather  than  have  allowed  a 
single  word  to  cross  my  lips.  I  suffered  in  silence  and  alone, 
and  you  cannot  know  how  great  my  torture  was  I  It  is  even 
cruel  on  your  part  to  speak  to  me  of  it;  for  now  I  am 
absolutely  compelled  to  leave  ^ou.  •  •  •  I  have  already,  on 
several  occasions,  thought  of  domg  so.  If  I  have  come  back 
here,  it  was  doubtless  through  weakness,  but  also  on  account 
of  my  affection  for  you  aU.  And  what  mattered  my  pre- 
sence here  ?    Marie  ran  no  risk.    She  does  not  love  me.' 

'  She  does  love  you ! '  Ouillaume  answered.  '  I  ques- 
tioned her  yesterday,  and  she  had  to  confess  that  she  loved 
you.' 

At  this  Pierre,  utterly  distracted,  caught  Ouillaume  by  the 
shoulders  and  gazed  into  his  eyes.  '  Oh !  brother,  brother  I 
what  is  this  you  say  ?  Why  say  a  thing  which  would  mean 
terrible  misfortune  for  us  all  ?  Even  if  it  were  true  my  grief 
would  far  exceed  my  joy,  for  I  will  not  have  you  suffer.  Marie 
belongs  to  you.  To  me  she  is  as  sacred  as  a  sister.  And  if 
there  be  only  my  madness  to  part  you,  it  will  pass  by,  I  shall 
know  how  to  conquer  it.' 

'Marie  loves  you,'  repeated  Guillaume  in  his  gentle, 
obstinate  way.  *  I  don't  reproach  you  with  anything,  I  well 
know  that  you  have  struggled,  and  have  never  betrayed  your- 
self to  her  either  by  word  or  glance.  Yesterday  she  herself 
was  still  ignorant  that  she  loved  you,  and  I  had  to  open  her 
eyes.  .  •  .  What  would  you  have  ?  I  simply  state  a  fact : 
she  loves  you.' 

This  time  Pierre,  still  quivering,  made  a  gesture  of 
mingled  rapture  and  terror,  as  if  some  divine  and  long-desired 
blessing  were  falling  upon  him  from  heaven  and  crushing  hirn 
beneath  its  weight. 

*  Well,  then,'  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause, '  it  is  all  over. . . . 
Let  us  kiss  one  another  for  the  last  time,  and  then  I'll  go.' 

*  Go  I  Why  ?  You  must  stay  with  us.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple,  you  love  Marie  and  she  loves  you.  I  give  her  to 
you.' 

A  loud  cry  came  from  Pierre,  who  wildly  raised  his  hands 
again  with  a  gesture  of  fright  and  rapture.  '  You  give  ma 
Majrie  ? '  he  replied.  *  You,  who  adore  her,  who  have  been 
waiting  for  her  for  months  ?    No,  no,  it  would  overcome  me. 
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it  would  terrify  zne,  m  if  you  gave  me  your  very  heart  after 
tearing  it  from  your  breast.  No,  no  I  I  will  not  accept  your 
sacrifice  I* 

'  But  as  it  is  only  gratitude  and  affection  that  Marie  feels 
for  me/  said  Ouillaume,  '  as  it  is  you  whom  she  really  loves, 
am  I  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  the  engagements  which  she 
entered  into  unconsciously,  and  force  her  to  a  marriage  when 
I  know  that  she  would  never  be  wholly  mine  ?  Besides,  I 
have  made  a  mistake ;  it  isn't  I  who  give  her  to  you,  she  has 
already  given  herself,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  any 
right  to  prevent  her  from  doing  so.' 

'  No,  no !  I  will  never  accept,  I  will  never  bring  such 
grief  upon  you.  .  .  •  Eiss  me,  broiJier,  and  let  me  go.' 

Thereupon  Guillaume  caught  hold  of  Pierre  and  compelled 
him  to  sit  down  by  his  side  on  an  old  sofa  near  the  window. 
And  he  began  to  scold  him  almost  angrily  while  still  retaining 
a  smile,  in  which  suffering  and  kindliness  were  blended. 
*  Come,'  said  he,  '  we  are  surely  not  going  to  fight  over  it. 
You  won't  force  me  to  tie  you  up  so  as  to  keep  you  here  ?  I 
know  what  I'm  about.  I  thought  it  all  over  before  I  spoke 
to  you.  No  doubt,  I  can't  tell  you  that  it  gladdens  me.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  was  gomg  to  die  ;  I  should  have 
liked  to  hide  myself  in  the  very  depths  of  the  earth.  And 
then,  well,  it  was  necessary  to  be  reasonable,  and  I  understood 
that  things  had  arranged  themselves  for  the  best  in  their 
natural  order.' 

Pierre,  unable  to  resist  any  further,  had  begun  to  weep 
with  both  hands  raised  to  his  face. 

'  Don't  grieve,  brother,  either  for  yourself  or  for  me,'  said 
Ouillaume.  '  Do  you  remember  the  happy  days  we  lately 
spent  together  at  Neuilly  after  we  had  found  one  another 
again  ?  All  our  old  affection  revived  within  us,  and  we  re- 
mained for  hours,  hand  in  hand,  recalling  the  past  and  loving 
one  another.  And  what  a  terrible  confession  you  made  to  me 
one  night,  the  confession  of  your  loss  of  faith,  your  torture, 
the  void  in  which  you  were  rolling  1  When  I  heard  of  it  my 
one  great  wish  was  to  cure  you.  I  advised  you  to  work,  love, 
and  believe  in  life,  convinced  as  I  was  that  life  alone  could 
restore  you  to  peace  and  health.  .  •  •  And  for  that  reason  I 
afterwards  brought  you  here.  You  fought  against  it,  and  it 
was  I  who  forced  you  to  come.  I  was  so  happv  when  I  found 
that  you  again  took  an  interest  in  life,  and  nad  once  more 
become  a  man  and  a  worker  I    I  would  have  given  some  of 
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mj  blood  if  nece8sa]r7  to  complete  your  cure.  «  «  .  Well,  it's 
done  now,;  I  have  given  you  all  I  had,  since  Marie  herself  has 
become  necessary  to  you,  and  she  alone  can  save  you.' 

Then  as  Pierre  again  attempted  to  protest,  ne  resumed : 
*  Don't  deny  it.  It  is  so  true,  indeed,  that  if  she  does  not  com- 
plete the  work  I  have  begun,  all  my  efforts  will  have  been 
vain,  you  will  fall  back  into  your  misery  and  negation,  into 
all  the  torments  of  a  spoilt  life.  She  is  necessary  to  you,  I 
say.  And  do  you  think  that  I  no  longer  know  how  to  love 
you  ?  Would  you  have  me  refuse  you  the  very  breath  of  life 
that  will  truly  make  you  a  man,  after  all  my  fervent  wishes 
for  your  return  to  life  ?  I  have  enough  affection  for  you  both 
to  consent  to  your  loving  one  another.  .  •  .  Besides,  I  repeat 
it,  nature  knows  what  she  does.  Instinct  is  a  sure  guide,  it 
always  tends  to  what  is  useful  and  true.  I  should  have  been 
a  sorry  husband,  and  it  is  best  that  I  should  keep  to  my  work 
as  an  old  scientist ;  whereas  you  are  young  and  represent  the 
future,  all  fruitful  and  happy  hfe.' 

Pierre  shuddered  as  he  heard  this,  for  his  old  fears 
returned  to  him.  Had  not  the  priesthood  for  ever  cut  him  off 
from  life,  had  not  his  long  years  of  chaste  ceHbacy  robbed  him 
of  his  manhood?  'Fruitful  and  happy  life!'  ne  muttered, 
'  ah  1  if  you  only  knew  how  distressed  I  feel  at  the  idea  that 
I  do  not  perhaps  deserve  the  gift  you  so  lovingly  offer  me  I 
You  are  worth  more  than  I  am ;  you  would  have  given  her  a 
larger  heart,  a  firmer  brain,  and  perhaps,  too,  you  are  really 
a  younger  man  than  myself.  .  . .  There  is  still  time,  brother ; 
keep  her  if  with  you  she  is  likely  to  be  happier  and  more  truly 
and  completely  loved.  For  my  part  I  am  Ml  of  doubts.  Her 
happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  consequence.  Let  her  belong 
to  tne  one  who  will  love  her  best !  ' 

Indescribable  emotion  had  now  come  over  both  men.  As 
Guillaume  heard  his  brother's  broken  words,  the  cry  of  a  love 
that  trembled  at  the  thought  of  possible  weakness,  he  did  for 
a  moment  waver.  With  a  dreadfcd  heart-pang  he  stanmaered 
despairingly  :  *  Ah !  Marie,  whom  I  love  so  much  I  Marie, 
whom  I  would  have  rendered  so  happy ! ' 

^  At  this  Pierre  could  not  restrain  himself;  he  rose  and 
cried :  '  Ah  I  you  see  that  you  love  her  still  and  cannot  re- 
nounce her.  •  •  •    So  let  me  go !  let  me  go  I ' 

But  Guillaume  had  already  caught  him  round  the  body, 
dasping  him  with  an  intensity  of  brotherly  love  which  was 
increased  by  the  renunciation  he  was  resolved  upon :  '  Stay ! ' 
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said  he.  *  It  wasn't  I  that  spoke,  it  was  the  other  man  that 
was  in  me,  he  who  is  about  to  die,  who  is  ahready  dead  1  By 
the  memory  of  our  mother  and  our  &ther  I  swear  to  yon 
that  the  sacrifice  is  consummated,  and  that  if  you  two  re- 
fuse to  accept  happiness  from  me  you  will  but  make  me 
suffer.' 

For  a  moment  the  weeping  men  remained  in  one  another's 
arms.  They  had  often  embraced  before,  but  never  had  their 
hearts  met  and  mingled  as  they  did  now.  It  was  a  delightful 
moment,  which  seemed  an  eternity.  All  the  grief  and  misery 
of  the  world  had  disappeared  from  before  them;  there  re- 
mained naught  save  their  glowing  love,  whence  sprang  an 
eternity  of  love  even  as  light  comes  from  the  sun.  And  that 
moment  was  compensation  for  all  their  past  and  future  tears, 
whilst  yonder,  on  the  horizon  before  them,  Paris  still  spread 
and  rumbled,  ever  preparing  the  unknown  fiiture. 

Just  then  Marie  herself  came  in.  And  the  rest  proved 
very  simple.  Ouillaume  freed  himself  from  his  brother's 
clasp,  led  him  forward  and  compelled  him  and  Marie  to  take 
each  other  by  the  hand.  At  first  she  made  vet  another  ges- 
ture of  refusal  in  her  stubborn  resolve  that  she  would  not  take 
her  promise  back.  But  what  could  she  say  face  to  feuse  with 
those  two  tearful  men,  whom  she  had  found  in  one  another's 
arms,  mingling  together  in  such  close  brotherliness  ?  Did 
not  those  tears  and  that  embrace  sweep  away  all  ordinary 
reasons,  all  such  arguments  as  she  held  in  reserve  ?  Even 
the  embarrassment  of  the  situation  disappeared,  it  seemed  as 
if  she  had  already  had  a  long  explanation  with  Pierre,  and 
that  he  and  she  were  of  one  mind  to  accept  that  gift  of  love 
which  Ouillaume  offered  them  with  so  much  heroism.  A 
gust  of  the  sublime  passed  through  the  room,  and  nothing 
could  have  appeared  more  natural  to  them  than  this  extra- 
ordinary scene.  Nevertheless,  Marie  remained  silent,  she 
dared  not  give  her  answer,  but  looked  at  them  both  with  her 
big  sofb  eyes  which,  like  their  own,  were  full  of  tears. 

And  it  was  Guillaume  who,  with  sudden  inspiration,  ran 
to  the  Uttle  staircase  conducting  to  the  rooms  overhead,  and 
caUed:  'Mdre-Grand!  Mdre-Grandl  Gome  down  at  once,  you 
are  wanted.' 

Then,  as  soon  as  she  was  there,  looking  slim  and  pale  in 
her  black  gown,  and  showing  the  wise  air  of  a  queen-mother 
whom  all  obeyed,  he  said :  '  Tell  these  two  children  that 
they  can  do  nothing  better  than  marry  one  another.    Tell 
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ihem  that  we  have  talked  it  over,  you  and  I,  and  that  it  is 
your  desire,  your  will  that  they  should  do  so.' 

She  quietly  nodded  her  assent,  and  then  said  :  '  That  is 
true,  it  will  be  by  far  the  most  sensible  course.' 

Thereupon  Marie  flung  herself  into  her  arms,  consenting, 
yielding  to  the  superior  forces,  the  powers  of  life,  that  had 
thus  changed  the  course  of  her  existence.  Guillaume  imme- 
diately desired  that  the  date  of  the  wedding  should  be  fixed, 
and  accommodation  provided  for  the  young  couple  in  the  rooms 
overhead.  And  as  Pierre  glanced  at  him  with  some  remain- 
ing anxiety  and  spoke  of  travelling,  for  he  feared  that  his 
wound  was  not  yet  healed,  and  that  their  presence  might 
bring  him  suffering,  Guillaume  responded :  '  No,  no,  I  mean 
to  keep  you.  If  I'm  marrying  you  it  is  to  have  you  both  here. 
Don't  worry  about  me.  I  have  so  much  work  to  do,  I  shall 
work.' 

In  the  evening  when  Thomas  and  Fran9ois  came  home 
and  learnt  the  news  they  did  not  seem  particularly  surprised 
by  it.  They  had  doubtless  felt  that  things  would  end  like 
this.  And  they  bowed  to  the  dinotiementf  not  venturing  to 
say  a  word,  since  it  was  their  father  himself  who  announced 
the  decision  which  had  been  taken,  with  his  usual  air  of  com- 
posure. Antoine,  however,  who  on  his  own  side  quivered  with 
love  for  Lise,  gazed  with  doubting,  anxious  eyes  at  his  father, 
who  had  thus  had  the  courage  to  pluck  out  his  heart.  Gould 
he  really  survive  such  a  sacnfice,  must  it  not  kill  him  ?  Then 
Antoine  kissed  his  father  passionately,  and  the  elder  brothers 
in  their  turn  embraced  him  with  all  their  hearts.  Guillaume 
smiled  and  his  eyes  became  moist.  After  his  victory  over  his 
horrible  torments  nothing  could  have  been  sweeter  to  him 
than  the  embraces  of  his  three  big  sons. 

There  was,  however,  further  emotion  in  store  for  him  that 
evening.  Just  as  the  daylight  was  departing,  and  he  was 
sitting  at  his  large  table  near  the  window,  again  checking  and 
classifying  the  documents  and  plans  connected  with  his  in- 
vention, he  was  surprised  to  see  his  old  master  and  friend 
Bertheroy  enter  the  workroom.  The  illustrious  chemist 
called  on  hirn  in  this  fashion  at  long  intervals,  and  Guillaume 
felt  tiie  honour  thus  conferred  on  him  by  this  old  man  to 
whom  eminence  and  fame  had  brought  so  many  titles,  offices, 
and  decorations.  Moreover,  Bertheroy,  with  his  position  as 
an  official  scmant  and  member  of  the  Institute,  showed  some 
^ourage  in  thus  venturing  to  call  on  one  whom  so-called 
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respeotable  folks  regarded  with  oontomelT.  On  ibis  oooasioiif 
howeYer,  Goillapme  at  onoe  understood  that  it  was  soma 
feeling  of  eoriosity  that  had  brought  hinu  And  so  he  waa 
greatlT  embarrassed,  for  he  hiurdly  dared  to  remove  ilie  papers 
and  plans  i^hioh  were  Ijing  on  the  table. 

'  Oh,  don't  be  frightened,'  gailj  exclaimed  Bertheroy,  who, 
despite  his  careless  and  abrapt  ways,  was  really  very  shrewd. 
'  I  haven't  come  to  pry  into  your  secrets.  •  •  •  Leave  yons 
papers  there,  I  promise  you  that  I  won't  read  anything.' 

Then,  in  all  frankness,  he  turned  the  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  explosives,  which  he  was  still  studying,  he  said, 
with  passionate  interest.  He  had  made  some  new  discoveries 
which  he  did  not  conceal.  Incidentally,  too,  he  spoke  of  the 
opinion  he  had  given  in  Salvat's  afihir.  His  dream  was  to 
discover  some  explosive  of  great  power,  which  one  might 
attempt  to  domesticate  and  reduce  to  complete  obedience. 
And  with  a  smile  he  pointedly  concluded:  'I  don't  know 
where  that  madman  found  the  formula  of  his  powder.  But 
if  you  should  ever  discover  it,  remember  that  the  future 
perhaps  lies  in  the  employment  of  explosives  as  motive 
power.' 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  added :  '  By  the  way,  that  fellow 
Salvat  will  be  executed  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  A  friend 
of  mine  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice  has  just  told  me  so.' 

Guillaume  had  hitherto  listened  to  him  with  an  air  of 
mingled  distrust  and  amusement.  But  this  announcement 
of  Salvat's  execution  stirred  him  to  anger  and  revolt,  though 
for  some  days  past  he  had  known  it  to  be  inevitable,  in  spito 
of  the  sympathy  which  the  condemned  man  was  now  rousing 
in  many  quarters. 

*  It  will  be  a  murder  I  *  he  cried  vehemently. 

Bertheroy  waved  his  hand :  '  What  would  you  have  ? '  he 
answered ; '  there's  a  social  system  and  it  defends  itself  when 
it  is  attacked.  Besides,  those  Anarchists  are  really  too 
foolish  in  imagining  that  they  will  transform  the  world  with 
their  squibs  and  crackers  I  In  my  opinion,  you  know.  Science 
is  the  only  revolutionist.  Science  will  not  only  bring  us 
truth  but  justice  also,  if  indeed  justice  ever  be  possible  on 
this  earth.  And  that  is  why  I  lead  so  calm  a  liiEe  and  am 
so  tolerant.' 

Once  again  Bertheroy  appeared  to  Guillaume  as  a  reyola* 
tionist,  one  who  was  convinced  that  he  helped  on  the  ruin  of 
the  ancient  abominable  sooie^  of  nowadays,  with  its  dogflOM 
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and  laws,  even  whilst  he  was  working  in  the  depthfl  of  hia 
laboratozy.  He  was,  however,  too  desirous  of  repose,  and  had 
too  great  a  contempt  for  futilities  to  mingle  with  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  he  preferred  to  live  in  quietude,  liberally  paid 
and  rewarded,  and  at  peace  with  the  government  whatever  it 
might  be,  whilst  at  the  same  time  foreseeing  and  preparing 
the  formidable  parturition  of  the  future. 

He  waved  his  hand  towards  Paris,  over  which  a  sun  of 
victory  was  setting,  and  then  again  spoke :  '  Do  you  hear  the 
rumble?  It  is  we  who  are  the  stokers,  we  who  are  ever 
flinging  fresh  fuel  under  the  boiler.  Science  does  not  pause 
in  her  work  for  a  single  hour,  and  she  is  the  artisan  of 
Paris  which — ^let  us  hope  it — ^will  be  the  artisan  of  the  future. 
All  the  rest  is  of  no  account.' 

Guillaume,  however,  was  no  longer  listening  to  him*  He 
was  thinking  of  Salvat  ^cA  the  terrible  engine  of  war  he  had 
invented,  that  engine  which  before  long  would  shatter  cities. 
And  a  new  idea  was  dawning  and  growing  in  his  mind.  He 
had  just  freed  himself  of  his  last  tie,  he  had  created  all  the 
happiness  he  could  create  around  him.  Ah  1  to  recover  hia 
courage,  to  be  master  of  himself  once  more,  and,  at  any  rate, 
derive  from  the  sacrifice  of  his  heart  the  lofty  delight  of  being 
free,  of  being  able  to  lay  down  evea  his  life,  should  he  some 
day  deem  it  necessary  I' 
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Fob  some  reason  of  his  own  Guillamne  was  bent  upon  wit- 
nessing the  execution  of  Salvat.  Pierre  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  doing  so ;  and  finding  his  efforts  vain,  became  somewhat 
anxious.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  spend  the  night  at 
Montmartre,  accompany  his  brother  and  watch  over  him.  In 
former  times,  when  engaged  with  Abb6  Bose  in  charitable 
work  in  the  Charonne  district,  he  had  learnt  that  the  guillo- 
tine could  be  seen  from  the  house  where  Mdge,  the  Socialist 
deputy,  resided  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Merlin.  He  there- 
fore offered  himself  as  a  guide.  As  the  execution  was  to  take 
Elace  as  soon  as  it  should  legally  be  daybreak,  that  is  about 
alf-past  four  o'clock,  the  brothers  did  not  go  to  bed  but  sat 
up  in  the  workroom,  feeling  somewhat  drowsy,  and  exchanging 
few  words.  Then  as  soon  as  two  o'clock  struck  they  started 
off. 

The  night  was  beautifully  serene  and  dear.  The  foil 
moon,  shining  like  a  silver  lamp  in  the  cloudless,  far-stretch- 
ing heavens,  threw  a  calm,  dreamy  light  over  the  vague 
immensity  of  Paris,  which  was  like  some  spell-bound  city  of 
sleep,  so  overcome  by  fatigue  that  not  a  murmur  arose  from  it. 
It  was  as  if  beneath  the  soft  radiance  which  spread  over  its 
roofs,  its  panting  labour  and  its  cries  of  suffering  were  lulled 
to  repose  until  the  dawn.  However,  in  a  far,  out  of  the  way 
district  dark  work  was  even  now  progressing,  a  knife  was  being 
raised  on  high  in  order  that  a  man  might  be  killed. 

Pierre  and  Guillaume  paused  in  the  Rue  St.  Eleuthdre,  and 
gazed  at  the  vaporous,  tremulous  city  spread  out  below  them. 
And  as  they  turned  they  perceived  the  basilica  of  the  Saore^ 
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Heart,  still  domeless  bat  already  looking  huge  indeed  in  the 
moonbeams,  whose  dear  white  light  acoentaiftted  its  outlines 
and  brought  them  into  sharp  relief  against  a  mass  of  shadows. 
Under  the  pale  nocturnal  sky,  the  edifice  showed  like  a 
colossal  monster,  symbolical  of  provocation  and  sovereign 
dominion.  Never  l>efore  had  GuiUamne  fomid  it  so  hngei 
never  had  it  appeared  to  him  to  dominate  Paris,  even  in  tiie 
latter's  hours  of  slnmberi  with  such  stubborn  and  overwhelming 
might. 

This  wounded  him  so  keenly  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  found  himself,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaiming :  <  Ah ! 
they  chose  a  good  site  for  it,  and  how  stupid  it  was  to  let 
them  do  so !  I  know  of  nothing  more  nonsensical :  Paris 
crowned  and  dominated  by  that  temple  of  idolatry  1  How 
impudent  it  is,  what  a  buffet  for  the  cause  of  reason  after  so 
many  centuries  of  science,  labour,  and  battle  I  And  to  think 
of  it  being  reared  over  Paris,  the  one  cit^  in  the  world  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  soiled  in  this  &shionI  One  can 
understand  it  at  Lourdes  and  Borne ;  but  not  in  Paris,  in  the 
very  field  of  intelligence  which  has  been  so  deeply  ploughed, 
ana  whence  the  future  is  sprouting.  It  is  a  decliuration  of 
war,  an  insolent  proclamation  that  they  hope  to  conquer  Paris 
also!' 

Guillaume  usually  evinced  all  the  tolerance  of  a  scientist, 
for  whom  religions  are  simply  social  phenomena.  He  even 
willingly  admitted  the  grandeur  or  grace  of  certain  Catholic 
legends.  But  Marie  Alacoque's  famous  vision,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  fiOUed  him  with  irri- 
totion  and  something  like  physical  disgust. .  He  sufiiered  at 
the  mere  idea  of  Ohnst's  open,  bleeding  breast,  and  the  gigan- 
tic heart  which  the  saint  asserted  she  had  seen  beating  in  the 
depths  of  the  wound — ^the  huge  heart  in  which  Jesus  placed 
the  woman's  little  heart  to  restore  it  to  her  inflated  and 
{dowing  with  love.  What  base  and  loathsome  materialism 
were  was  in  all  this  I  What  a  display  of  viscera,  muscles,  and 
blood  suggestive  of  a  butcher's  shop  1    And  Guillaume  was 

Eurticularly  disgusted  wii^  the  engraving  which  depicted  this 
orror,  and  which  he  found  everywhere,  crudely  coloured  with 
red  and  yellow  and  blue,  like  some  badly  executed  anatomical 
plate. 

Pierre  on  his  side  was  also  looking  at  the  basilica  as,  white 
with  moonlight,  it  rose  out  of  the  daar kneSB  like  a  gigantic 
fortresfi  ndsed  to  crush  and  donqu^  ihe  eil^  slumtetmg 
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beneath  ii  It  had  abeady  brought  him  saSoring  during  the 
last  days  when  he  had  said  mass  in  it  and  was  struggling  with 
his  torments.  '  They  eall  it  the  national  votive  offering/  he 
now  exclaimed.  '  But  the  nation's  longing  is  for  health  and 
strength  and  restoration  to  its  old  position  by  work.  That  is 
a  thing  the  Ohurch  does  not  understand.  It  argues  that  if 
France  was  stricken  with  defeat,  it  was  because  she  deserved 
punishment.  She  was  guilty,  and  so  to-day  she  ought  to 
repent.  Repent  of  what  ?  Of  the  Revolution,  of  a  century  of 
free  examination  and  science,  of  the  emancipation  of  her  mind, 
of  her  initiatory  and  liberative  labour  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 
That  indeed  is  her  real  transgression ;  and  it  is  as  a  punish- 
ment for  all  our  labour,  search  for  truth,  increase  of  know- 
ledge, and  march  towards  justice  that  they  have  reared  that 
huge  pile  which  Paris  will  see  from  all  her  streets,  and  will 
never  be  able  to  see  without  feeling  derided  and  insulted  in 
her  labour  and  glory.' 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  pointed  to  the  city  slumbering 
in  the  moonlight  as  beneath  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  then  set  off 
again  with  his  brother,  down  the  slopes,  towards  the  black 
and  deserted  streets. 

They  did  not  meet  a  living  soul  until  they  reached  the 
outer  boulevard.  Here,  however,  no  matter  what  the  hour 
may  be,  life  continues  with  scarcely  a  pause.  No  sooner  are 
the  wine  shops,  music  and  dancing  halls  closed,  than  vice  and 
want,  cast  mto  the  street,  there  resume  their  nocturnal 
existence.  Thus  the  brothers  came  upon  all  the  homeless 
ones  :  low  prostitutes  seeking  a  pallet,  vagabonds  stretched  on 
the  benches  under  the  trees,  rogues  who  prowled  hither  and 
thither  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  stroke.  Encouraged  by 
their  accomplice,  night,  all  the  mire  and  woe  of  Paris  had 
returned  to  the  surface.  The  empty  roadway  now  belonged 
to  the  breadless,  homeless  starvelings,  those  for  whom  there 
was  no  place  in  the  sunlight,  the  vague,  swarming,  despairing 
herd  which  is  only  espied  at  night-time.  Ah  !  what  spectres 
of  destitution,  what  apparitions  of  grief  and  fright  there  were  1 
What  a  sob  of  agony  passed  by  in  Paris  that  morning,  when 
as  soon  as  the  dawn  should  rise,  a  man — a  pauper,  a  sufferer 
like  the  others — ^was  to  be  guillotined  1 

As  Guillaume  and  Pierre  were  about  to  descend  the  Bue 
des  Martyrs,  the  former  perceived  an  old  man  lying  on  a 
bench  with  his  bare  feet  protruding  from  his  gaping,  filthy 
Bhoes.    OuiUamne  pointed  tO  him  in  silence,    xheui  a  few 
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steps  farihex  on,  Pierre  in  his  turn  pointed  to  a  ragged  girl, 
crouching,  asleep  with  open  mouth,  in  the  comer  of  a  door- 
way. There  was  no  need  for  the  brothers  to  express  in  words 
all  the  compassion  and  anger  which  stirred  their  hearts.  At 
long  intervals  policemen,  walking  slowly  two  by  two,  shook  the 
poor  wretches  and  compelled  them  to  rise  and  walk  on  and  on. 
Occasionally,  if  they  found  them  suspicious  or  refractory  they 
marched  them  off  to  the  police-station.  And  then  rancour 
and  the  contagion  of  imprisonment  often  transformed  a  mere 
vagabond  into  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 

In  the  Bue  des  Martyrs  and  the  Bue  du  Faubourg-Moni- 
martre,  the  brothers  found  night-birds  of  another  kind,  women 
who  slunk  past  them,  close  to  the  house-fronts,  and  men 
and  hussies  who  belaboured  one  another  with  blows.  Then, 
upon  the  grand  boulevards,  on  the  thresholds  of  loffey  black 
houses,  only  one  row  of  whose  windows  flared  in  the  night, 
pale-faced  individuals,  who  had  just  come  down  from  their 
clubs,  stood  lighting  cigars  before  going  home.  A  lady  with 
a  ball-wrap  over  her  evening  gown  went  by  accompanied  by  a 
servant.  A  few  cabs,  moreover,  still  jogged  up  and  down  the 
roadway,  while  others,  which  had  been  waiting  for  hours, 
stood  on  their  ranks  in  rows,  with  drivers  and  horses  alike 
asleep.  And  as  one  boulevard  after  another  was  reached,  the 
Boulevard  PoissonniSre,  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  the 
Boulevard  St.  Denis,  and  so  forth,  as  fax  as  the  Place  de  la 
B^publique,  there  came  fresh  want  and  misery,  more  forsaken 
and  hungry  ones,  more  and  more  of  the  human  '  waste '  that 
is  cast  into  the  streets  and  the  darkness.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  an  army  of  street-sweepers  was  now  appearing  to 
remove  all  the  fllth  of  the  past  f our-and-twenty  hours,  in  order 
that  Paris,  spruce  already  at  sunrise,  might  not  blush  for 
having  thrown  up  such  a  mass  of  dirt  and  loathsomeness  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day. 

It  was,  however,  more  particularly  after  following  the 
Boulevard  Voltaire,  and  drawing  near  to  the  districts  of  La 
Boquette  and  Charonne,  that  the  brothers  felt  they  were 
returning  to  a  sphere  of  labour  where  there  was  often  lack  of 
food,  and  where  Ufe  was  but  so  much  pain.  Pierre  found 
himself  at  home  here.  In  former  days,  accompanied  by  good 
Abb^  Bose,  visiting  despairing  ones,  distributing  alms,  pick- 
ing up  children  who  had  sunk  to  the  gutter,  he  had  a  hundred 
times  perambulated  every  one  of  those  long,  densely  jpopulated 

Btrdets.    And  thus  a  fnghtfal  vision  arose  before  his  niind'a 

oo2 
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eye ;  he  .  recalled  all  the  tragedies  he  had  witnessed,  all  thd' 
shrieks  he  had  heard,  all  the  tears  and  bloodshed  he  had 
seen,  all  the  &thers,  mothers  and  children  huddled  together 
and  dying  of  want,  dirt,  and  abandonment :  that  social  hell  in 
which  he  had  ended  by  losing  his  last  hopes,  fleeing  from  it 
with  a  sob  in  the  conviction  &at  Oharity  was  a  mere  amuse- 
ment for  the  rich,  and  absolutely  futile  as  a  remedy.  It  was 
this  conviction  which  now  returned  to  him  as  he  again  cast 
eyes  upon  that  want-  and  grief-stricken  district  which  seemed 
fated  to  everlasting  destitution.  That  poor  old  man  whom 
Abbi  Bose  had  revived  one  night  in  yonder  hovel,  had  he  not 
since  died  of  starvation  ?  That  little  girl  whom  he  had  one 
morning  brought  in  his  arms  to  the  Befuge  after  her  parents' 
death,  was  it  not  she  whom  he  had  just  met,  grown  but  fallen 
to  the  streets,  and  shrieking  beneath  the  fist  of  a  bully  ?  Ah  1 
how  great  was  the  number  of  the  wretched  1  Their  name 
was  legion  1  There  were  those  whom  one  could  not  save, 
those  who  were  hourly  bom  to  a  life  of  woe  and  want,  even  as 
one  may  be  bom  infirm,  and  those,  too,  who  from  every  side 
sank  in  the  sea  of  human  injustice,  that  ocean  which  has  ever 
been  the  same  for  centuries  past,  and  which  though  one  may 
strive  to  drain  it,  still  and  for  ever  spreads.  How  heavy  was 
the  silence,  how  dense  the  darkness  in  those  working-class 
streets  where  sleep  seems  to  be  the  comrade  of  death  I  Yet 
hunger  prowls,  and  misfortune  sobs;  vague  spectral  forms 
slink  by,  and  then  are  lost  to  view  in  the  depths  of  the  night. 

As  Pierre  and  Guillaume  went  along  they  became  mixed 
with  dark  groups  of  people,  a  whole  flock  of  inquisitive  folk, 
a  promiscuous,  passionate  tramp,  tramp  towards  the 
guillotine.  It  came  from  all  Paris,  urged  on  by  brutish 
fever,  a  hankering  for  death  and  blood.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  dull  noise  which  came  from  this  dim  crowd,  the  mean 
streets  that  were  passed  remained  quite  dark,  not  a  light 
appeared  at  any  of  their  windows ;  nor  could  one  hear  the 
breathing  of  the  weary  toilers  stretched  on  their  wretched 
pallets  from  which  they  would  not  rise  before  the  moming 
twilight. 

On  seeing  the  jostling  crowd  which  was  already  assembled 
on  the  Place  Voltaire,  Pierre  understood  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  and  his  brother  to  ascend  the  Bue  de  la 
Boquette.  Barriers,  moreover,  must  certainly  have  been 
thrown  across  that  street.  In  order  therefore  to  reach  the 
ooiiier  of  the  Boe  Merlin,  it  occurred  to  him  to  take  the  Bu9> 
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fle  la  Folie  Begnault,  which  winds  zonnd  in  the  zeas  of  the 
prison,  farther  on. 

Here,  indeed,  thej  fonnd  solitude  and  darkness  again. 
The  huge,  massive  prison  with  its  great  bare  walls  on  which 
a  moonray  fell,  looked  like  some  pue  of  cold  stones,  dead  for 
centuries  past.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  however,  they  once 
more  fell  m  with  the  crowd,  a  dim  restless  mass  of  beings, 
whose  pale  faces  alone  could  be  distinguished.  The  brothers 
had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  house  in  which  Mige 
resided  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Merlin.  All  the  shutters  of 
the  fourth  floor  flat  occupied  by  the  Socialist  deputy  were 
dosed,  though  every  other  window  was  wide  open  and 
crowded  with  surging  sightseers.  Moreover,  the  wme  shop 
down  below  and  the  flrst  floor  room  connected  with  it  flared 
with  gas,  and  were  already  crowded  with  noisy  customers, 
waiting  for  the  performance  to  b^gin. 

<I  hardly  like  to  go  and  knock  at  Mdge's  door,'  said 
Pierre. 

'  No,  no,  you  must  not  do  so  I '  replied  Guillaume.  '  Let 
us  go  into  tiie  wine  shop.  We  may  perhaps  be  able  to  see 
something  from  the  balcony.' 

The  first  floor  room  was  provided  with  a  very  large 
balcony,  which  women  and  gentlemen  were  already  filling. 
The  brothers  nevertheless  managed  to  reach  it,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  remained  there,  peering  into  the  darkness  before 
them.  The  sloping  street  grew  broader  between  the  two 
prisons,  the  '  great '  and  the  '  little '  Boquette,  in  such  wise 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  square,  which  was  shaded  bv  four  clumps 
of  plane-trees,  rising  from  the  footways.  The  low  buildings 
and  scrubbv  trees,  fdl  poor  and  ugly  of  aspect,  seemed  almost 
to  lie  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  under  a  vast  sky  in  which 
stars  were  appearing,  as  tiie  moon  g^radually  declined.  And 
the  square  was  quite  empty  save  tiiat  on  one  spot  yonder 
there  seemed  to  be  some  little  stir.  Two  rows  of  guards  pre- 
vented the  crowd  from  advancing,  and  even  threw  it  back  mto 
the  neighbouring  streets.  On  &e  one  hand,  tiie  only  lofty 
houses  were  far  away,  at  the  point  where  the  Bue  St.  Maur 
intersects  the  Bue  de  la  Boquette ;  while,  on  the  other,  they 
stood  at  the  comers  of  the  Bue  Merlin  and  the  Bue  de  la 
FoUe  Begnault,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distin* 
guish  anything  of  the  execution  even  from  the  best  placed 
windows.  As  for  the  inquisitive  folk  on  the  pavement  they 
only  saw  the  backs  of  the  guards.    Still  this  did  not  prevent 
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a  oroslL    The  human  tide  flowed  on  from  all  mdes  with  in*' 
creasing  damoor. 

Ghiided  by  the  remarks  of  some  women  who,  leaning  for- 
ward on  the  baloony,  had  been  watching  the  square  for  a 
long  time  abeady,  the  brothers  were  at  last  able  to  perceive 
something.  It  was  now  half -past  three,  and  the  guillotine 
was  nearly  ready.  The  little  stir  which  one  vaguely  espied 
yonder  under  the  trees,  was  that  of  the  headsman's 
assistants  fixing  the  knife  in  position.  A  lantern  slowly 
came  and  went,  and  five  or  six  shadows  danced  over  tiie 
ground.  But  nothing  else  could  be  distinguished,  the  square 
was  like  a  large  black  pit,  around  which  ever  broke  the  waves 
of  the  noisy  crowd  which  one  could  not  see.    And  beyond  the 

guare  one  could  only  identify  the  flaring  wine  shops,  which 
owed  forth  like  lighthouses  in  the  night.  All  the  surround- 
ing district  of  poverty  and  toil  was  still  asleep,  not  a  gleam 
as  yet  came  from  workrooms  or  yards,  not  a  puff  of  smoke 
from  the  lofty  factory  chimneys. 

'  We  shall  see  nothing,'  Guillaume  remarked. 
But  Pierre  silenced  hmi,  for  he  had  just  discovered  thai 
an  elegantly  attired  gentleman  leaning  over  the  balcony  near 
him  was  none  other  than  the  amiable  deputy  Duthil.  He 
had  at  first  fancied  that  a  woman  muffled  in  wraps  who  stood 
close  beside  the  deputy  was  the  little  Princess  de  Ham,  whom 
he  had  very  likely  Drought  to  see  the  execution,  since  he  had 
taken  her  to  see  the  trial.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  he  had 
found  that  this  woman  was  Silviane,  the  perverse  creature 
with  the  virginal  face.  Truth  to  tell  she  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  her  presence,  but  talked  on  in  an  extremely  loud 
voice,  as  if  intoxicated ;  and  the  brothers  soon  learnt  how  it 
was  that  she  happened  to  be  there.  DuviUard,  Duthil,  and 
other  friends  had  oeen  supping  with  her  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  on  learning  that  Salvat  was  about  to  be 
guillotined,  the  &ncy  of  seeing  the  execution  had  suddenly 
come  upon  her.  DuviUard,  after  vainly  entreating  her  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  had  gone  off  in  a  fury,  for  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  most  unseemly  on  his  part  to  attend  the  execution 
of  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  blow  up  his  house.  And 
thereupon  Silviane  had  turned  to  Duthil,  whom  her  caprice 
greatly  worried,  for  he  held  all  such  loathsome  spectacles  in 
horror,  and  had  ahreadj^  refused  to  act  as  escort  to  the  Princess. 
HoweveTi  he  was  so  mfatuated  with  Bilviane's  beauty,  and 
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Bhe  made  him  so  many  promisesi  that  he  had  at  last  oon- 
sented  to  take  her. 

'  He  can't  understand  people  oaring  for  amusement/  she 
said,  speaking  of  the  Baron.  '  And  yet  this  is  really  a  thing  to 
see.  .  •  .  But  no  matter,  you'll  find  him  at  my  feet  again  to- 
morrow.' 

Duthil  smiled  and  responded:  'I  suppose  that  peace 
has  been  signed  and  ratified  now  that  you  have  secured  your 
engagement  at  the  Gomddie.' 

'  Peace  ?  No ! '  she  protested.  '  No,  no.  There  will  be  no 
peace  between  us  until  I  have  made  my  i&mU  After  that, 
we'll  see.' 

They  both  laughed ;  and  then  Duthil,  by  way  of  paying 
his  court,  told  her  how  good-naturedly  Dauyergne,  the  new 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  had  adjusted 
the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  doors  of  the 
Com6die  closed  upcm  her.  A  really  charming  man  was 
Dauyergne,  the  embodiment  of  gradousness,  the  yeiy  flower 
of  the  Monf errand  ministry.  His  was  the  yelyet  hand  in  that 
administration  whose  leader  had  a  hand  of  iron. 

'  He  told  me,  my  beauty,'  said  Duthil,  '  that  a  pretty  girl 
was  in  place  everywhere.'  And  then  as  Silviane,  as  if 
flattered,  pressed  closely  beside  him,  the  deputy  added :  '  So 
that  wonderful  revival  of ''  Polyeucte,"  in  which  you  are  going 
to  have  such  a  triumph,  is  to  take  place  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.   We  shall  all  go  to  applaud  you,  remember.' 

'  Yes,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  to-morrow,'  said 
Bilviane, '  the  very  same  day  when  the  wedding  of  the  Baron's 
daughter  will  take  place.  There'll  be  plenty  of  emotion  that 
dayl' 

'  Ah  1  yes,  of  course  1  '  retorted  Duthil,  '  there'll  be  the 
wedding  of  our  friend  Gerard  with  Mademoiselle  Gamille  to 
begin  with.  We  shall  have  a  crush  at  the  Madeleine  in  the 
morning  and  another  at  the  Oom^e  in  the  evening.  You 
are  quite  right,  too ;  there  will  be  several  hearts  throbbing  in 
tiie  Bue  Godot  de  Mauroy.' 

Thereupon  they  again  became  merry,  and  jested  about  the 
Duvillard  family — father,  mother,  lover  and  daughter — ^with 
the  greatest  possible  ferocitjr  and  crudity  of  language.  Then, 
all  at  once,  SUviane  exclaimed :  '  Do  you  know  I'm  feeling 
awfully  bored  here,  mjr  little  Duthil.  I  can't  distinguish  any- 
thing, and  I  should  like  to  be  quite  near  so  as  to  see  it  ul 
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plaixil^.  Toti  mnst  take  me  over  yonderi  dose  to  that 
machine  of  theirs.' 

This  zeqnest  threw  Duthilinto  oonstemationi  partionlarly 
as  at  that  same  moment  Silviane  peroeived  A^issot  oatsida 
the  wine  shop,  and  began  calling  and  beckoning  to  him 
imperiously.  A  brief  conversation  then  ensned  between  the 
young  woman  and  the  journalist :  '  I  say,  Massot  I '  she 
called, '  hasn't  a  deputy  the  right  to  pass  the  guards  and  ti^ 
a  lady  wherever  he  likes  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all ! '  exclaimed  Duthil.  '  Massot  knows  very 
well  that  a  deputy  ought  to  be  the  very  first  to  bow  to  the 
laws.' 

This  exclamation  warned  Massot  that  Duthil  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  balcony.  '  You  ou^ht  to  have  secured  a  card  of 
invitation,  madame,'  said  he,  in  reply  to  SUviane.  'They 
would  then  have  found  you  room  at  one  of  the  windows  of  lia 
Petite  Boquette.  Women  are  not  allowed  elsewhere.  •  •  .  But 
you  mustn't  complain,  ^ou  have  a  very  good  place  up  tiiere.' 

'  But  I  can  see  nothing  at  all,  my  dear  Massot.' 

'  Well,  you  will  in  any  case  see  more  than  Princess  de 
Ham  will.  Just  now  I  came  upon  her  carriage  in  the  Buedu 
Ohemin  Vert.  The  police  would  not  aJlow  it  to  come  any 
nearer.' 

This  news  made  Silviane  merry  again,  whilst  Duthil 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  danger  he  incurred,  for  Bose- 
monde  would  assuredly  treat  him  to  a  terrible  scene  should 
she  see  him  with  ano&er  woman.  Then,  an{idea  occurring  to 
him,  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  some  little  e&i&A 
for  his  'beautiful  friend,'  as  he  called  Silviane.  She  had 
been  complaining  of  thirst,  and  was  delighted  witii  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  her  intoxication.  When  a  waiter  liad 
managed  to  place  a  little  table  near  her,  on  the  balcony  its€d( 
she  found  things  very  pleasant,  and  indeed  considered  it  quite 
brave  to  tipple  and  sup  afresh,  while  waiting  for  that  man  to 
be  guillotined  close  by. 

It  was  impossible  for  Pierre  and  Guillaume  to  remain  up 
there  any  longer.  All  that  thev  heard,  all  that  they  behcdd 
filled  them  with  disgust.  The  boredom  of  waiting  had  turned 
all  the  inquisitive  folks  of  the  balcony  and  the  adjoining  room 
into  customers.  The  waiter  could  hardly  manage  to  serve  the 
many  glasses  of  beer,  bottles  of  expensive  wine,  biscuits,  and 
plates  of  cold  meat  which  were  ordered  of  him.  And  yet  the 
spectators  here  were  all  bourgeois^  rich  gentlemen,  people  of 
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Booiet^  I  On  the  other  hand,  time  has  to  be  killed  somehow 
when  it  hangs  heavily  on  one's  hands ;  and  thus  there  were 
bursts  of  laughter  and  paltry  and  horrible  jests,  quite  a 
feverish  uproar  arising  amidst  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the 
men's  cigars.  When  Pierre  and  Guillaume  passed  through 
the  wine  shop  on  the  ground  floor  they  there  found  a  similar 
crush  and  similar  tumult,  aggravated  by  the  disorderly  be- 
haviour of  the  big  fellows  in  blouses  who  were  drinking 
draught  wine  at  the  pewter  bar  which  shone  like  silver. 
There  were  people,  too,  at  all  tiie  little  tables,  besides  an  in- 
cessant coming  and  going  of  folks  who  entered  the  place  for  a 
'  wet,'  by  way  of  calming  their  impatience.  And  what  folks 
they  were !  All  the  scum,  all  the  vagabonds  who  had  been 
dragging  themselves  about  since  daybreiik  on  the  look-out  for 
whatever  chance  might  offer  them,  provided  it  were  not 
work! 

On  the  pavement  outside,  Pierre  and  Guillaume  felt  yet  a 
greater  heart  pang.  In  the  ttirong  which  the  guards  kept  oacki 
one  simply  found  so  much  mire  stirred  up  from  the  very  depths 
of  Paris  Hf  e :  prostitutes  and  criminals,  the  murderers  of  to- 
morrow, who  came  to  see  how  a  man  ought  to  die.  Loath- 
some, bareheaded  harlots  mingled  with  bands  of  prowlers  or 
ran  through  the  crowd,  howling  obscene  refrains.  Bandits 
stood  in  groups  chatting  and  quarrdling  about  the  more  or 
less  glorious  manner  in  which  certain  famous  gtdllotmis  had 
died.  Among  these  was  one  with  respect  to  whom  they  all 
ag^reed,  and  of  whom  they  spoke  as  of  a  great  captain,  a  nero 
whose  marvellous  courage  was  deserving  of  immortality. 
Then,  as  one  passed  along,  one  caught  snatches  of  horrible 
phrases,  particulars  about  the  instrument  of  death,  ignoble 
boasts,  and  filthy  jests  reeking  with  blood.  And  over  and 
above  all  else  there  was  bestial  fever,  a  lust  for  deatii  which 
m^de  this  multitude  delirious,  an  eagerness  to  see  life  flow 
forth  fresh  and  ruddy  beneath  the  kmfe,  so  that  as  it  coursed 
over  the  soil  they  might  dip  their  feet  in  it.  As  this  execution 
was  not  an  ordinary  one,  however,  there  were  yet  spectators 
of  another  kind:  silent  men  with  glowing  eyes  who 
came  and  went  all  alone,  and  who  were  plainly  thrilled  bv 
their  faith,  intoxicated  with  the  contagious  madness  which 
incites  one  to  vengeance  or  martyrdom. 

Guillaume  was  just  thinking  of  Victor  Mathis,  when  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  him  standing  in  the  front  row  of  sight- 
seers whom  the  guards  held  in  check.    It  was,  indeed,  he. 
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with  his  thin,  beardless,  pale,  drawn  &oe.  Short  as  he  was, 
he  had  to  raise  himself  on  tip-toes  in  order  to  see  anything. 
Near  him  was  a  big,  red-haired  girl  who  gesticnlated ;  but  for 
his  part  he  never  stirred  or  spoke.  He  was  waiting  moidon- 
less,  gazing  yonder  with  the  round,  ardent,  fixed  eyes  of  a 
night-bird,  seeking  to  penetrate  the  darkness.  At  last  a  goard 
pushed  him  back  in  a  somewhat  brutal  way ;  however,  he  soon 
returned  to  his  previous  position,  ever  patient  though  full  of 
hatred  against  tiie  executioners,  wishing  indeed  to  see  all  he 
oould  in  order  to  increase  his  hate. 

Then  Massot  approached  the  brothers.  This  time,  on  see- 
ing Pierre  without  his  cassock,  he  did  not  even  make  a  sign 
of  astonishment,  but  gaily  remarked :  '  So  you  felt  curious  to 
see  this  a£fair.  Monsieur  Froment  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  came  with  my  brother,'  Pierre  replied.  *  But  I  very 
much  fear  that  we  shan't  see  much.' 

'  Tou  certainlv  won't  if  you  stay  here,'  rejoined  Massot. 
And  thereupon  in  his  usual  good-natured  way — glad,  moreover, 
to  show  what  power  a  well-known  journalist  could  wield — he 
inquired :  '  Would  you  like  me  to  pass  ]rou  through  ?  The 
insQ^ector  here  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  mine.' 

Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  stopped  the 
inspector  and  hastily  whispered  to  him  that  he  had  brought  a 
couple  of  colleagues,  who  wanted  to  report  the  proceedings.  At 
first  the  inspector  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to  refuse 
Massot's  request;  but  after  a  moment,  influenced  by  the 
covert  fear  which  the  police  always  have  of  the  press,  he  made 
a  weary  gesture  of  consent. 

<  Gome,  quick,  then,'  said  Massot,  turning  to  the  brothers, 
and  taking  diem  along  with  him. 

A  moment  later,  to  the  intense  surprise  of  Pierre  and 
Guillaume,  the  guards  opened  their  ranks  to  let  them  pass. 
They  then  found  themselves  in  the  large  open  space  which 
was  kept  clear.  And  on  thus  emerging  from  the  tumultuous 
throng  they  were  quite  impressed  by  the  death-like  silence 
and  solitude  which  reigned  under  the  little  plane  trees.  The 
night  was  now  paling.  A  faint  gleam  of  dawn  was  already 
bUing  from  the  sl^. 

After  leading  his  companions  slantwise  across  the  square, 
Massot  stopped  them  near  the  prison  and  resumed:  'I'm 
going  inside ;  I  want  to  see  the  prisoner  roused  and  got  ready. 
In  the  meantime,  walk  about  here ;  nobody  will  say  anything 
to  you.    Besides,  I'll  come  back  to  you  in  a  moment.' 
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A  ImnSred  people  or  so,  jonmalists  and  other  privileged 
spectators,  were  scattered  about  the  dark  square.  Movable 
wooden  barriers — such  as  are  set  up  at  the  doors  of  theatres 
when  there  is  a  press  of  people  waiting  for  admissioui  had 
been  placed  on  either  side  of  the  pavement  running  from  the 
prison  gate  to  the  guillotine;  and  some  sight-seers  were 
already  leaning  over  these  barriers,  in  order  to  secure  a  dose 
view  of  the  condemned  man  as  he  passed  by.  Others  were 
walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  and  conversing  in  undertones.  The 
brothers,  for  their  part,  approached  the  guillotine. 

It  stood  there  under  the  branches  of  the  trees,  amidst  the 
delicate  greenery  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  spring.  A  neighbour- 
ing gas-lamp,  whose  light  was  turning  yellow  in  the  rising 
dawn,  oast  vague  gleams  upon  it.  The  work  of  fixing  it  in 
position — ^work  performed  as  quietly  as  could  be,  so  that 
the  only  sound  was  the  occasional  thud  of  a  mallet---had  just 
been  finished ;  and  the  headsman's '  valets '  or  assistants,  in 
frock  coats  and  tall  silk  hats,  were  waiting  and  strolling  about 
in  a  patient  way.  But  the  instrument  itself  how  base  and 
shameful  it  looked,  squatting  on  the  ground  like  some  filthy 
beast,  disgusted  with  the  work  it  had  to  accomplish  1  What  1 
those  few  beams  lying  on  the  ground,  and  those  others  barely 
nine  feet  high  which  rose  from  it,  keeping  the  knife  in  position, 
constituted  the  machine  which  avenged  Society,  the  instru- 
ment which  gave  a  warning  to  evil-doers  1  Where  was  the 
big  scaffold  painted  a  bright  red  and  reached  by  a  stairway  of 
ten  steps,  the  scaffold  which  raised  high  gory  arms  over  the 
eager  multitude,  so  that  everybody  might  behold  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law  in  all  its  horror  ?  The  beast  had  now  been 
felled  to  the  ground,  where  it  simply  looked  ignoble,  crafty, 
and  cowardly.  If  on  the  one  hand  there  was  no  majesty  in  the 
manner  in  which  human  justice  condemned  a  man  to  death  at 
its  assizes ;  on  the  other,  there  was  merely  horrid  butchery  with 
the  help  of  the  most  barbarous  and  repulsive  of  mechanical 
contrivances,  on  the  terrible  day  when  that  man  was  executed. 
As  Pierre  and  Guillaume  gazed  at  the  guillotine,  a  feeling 
of  nausea  came  over  them.  Daylight  was  now  slowly  break- 
ing, and  the  surroundings  were  appearing  to  view :  first  the 
square  itself  with  its  two  low,  grey  prisons,  facing  one  another ; 
then  the  distant  houses,  the  taverns,  the  marble  workers'  esta- 
blishments, and  the  shops  selling  flowers  and  wreaths,  which 
are  numerous  hereabouts,  as  the  cemetery  of  Pdre-Lachaise  is 
BO  near.    Before  long  one  could  plainly  distinguish  the  black 
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lines  of  ihe  spdotators  standing  around  in  a  drddi  the  heads 
leaning  forward  from  windows  and  balconies,  and  the  people 
who  had  olimbed  to  the  very  house  roo&.  The  prison  of  La 
Petite  Soqnette  over  the  way  had  been  turned  into  a  kind  of 
tribune  for  guests ;  and  mounted  Gardes  de  Paris  went  slowly 
to  and  fro  across  the  intervening  expanse.  Then,  as  the  sky 
brightened,  labour  awoke  throughout  the  district  beyond  the 
crowd,  a  district  of  broad,  endless  streets  lined  with  faotories, 
workshops,  and  workyards.  Engines  began  to  snort, 
machinery  and  appliances  were  got  ready  to  start  once  more 
on  their  usual  tasks,  and  smoke  already  curled  away  from  the 
forest  of  lofty  brick  chimneys  which,  on  all  sides,  sprang  oat 
of  the  gloom. 

It  then  seemed  to  Guillaume  that  the  guillotine  was  really 
in  its  right  place  in  that  district  of  want  and  toil.  It  stood  in 
its  own  realm,  like  a  terwinui  and  a  threat.  Did  not  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  woe  lead  to  it  ?  And  each  time  that  it  was 
set  up  amidst  those  toilsome  streets,  was  it  not  charged  to  over- 
awe the  disinherited  ones,  the  starvelings,  who,  exasperated  by 
everlasting  injustice,  were  always  ready  for  revolt  ?  It  was  not 
seen  in  the  districts  where  wealth  and  enjoyment  reigned. 
It  would  there  have  seemed  purj^seless,  degrading,  and  truly 
monstrous.  And  it  was  a  tragical  and  terrible  coincidence 
that  the  bomb-thrower,  driven  mad  by  want,  should  be  guil- 
lotined there,  in  the  very  centre  of  want's  dominion. 

But  daylight  had  come  at  last,  for  it  was  nearly  half -past 
four.  The  distant  noisy  crowd  could  feel  that  the  expected 
moment  was  drawing  nigh.  A  shudder  suddenly  sped 
through  the  atmosphere. 

'  He's  coming,'  exclaimed  little  Massot,  as  he  came  back  to 
Pierre  and  Ouillaume.  '  Ah  1  that  Salvat  is  a  brave  fellow 
after  all.' 

Then  he  related  how  the  prisoner  had  been  awakened ; 
how  the  governor  of  the  prison,  magistrate  Amadieu,  the 
chaplain,  and  a  few  other  persons  had  entered  the  cell  where 
Salvat  lay  fast  asleep ;  and  then  how  the  condemned  man  had 
understood  the  truth  immediately  upon  opening  his  eyes.  He 
had  risen,  looking  pale  but  quite  composed.  Andhehaddressed 
himself  without  assistance,  and  had  declined  the  nip  of 
brandy  and  the  cigarette  proffered  by  the  good-hearted  diap- 
lain,  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  genue  but  stubborn  gesture  he 
had  brushed  the  crucifix  aside.  Then  had  come  the '  toilette ' 
for  death.     Wittx  all  rapidity  and  without  a  word  being 
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exohanged,  SalvaVs  hands  had  been  tied  behind  his  back,  his 
legs  had  been  loosely  seonred  with  a  oozd,  and  the  neckband 
of  his  shirt  had  been  ont  away.  He  had  smiled  when  the 
others  exhorted  him  to  be  brave.  He  onl^  feared  some 
nervous  weakness,  and  had  but  one  desire,  to  die  like  a  heroi 
to  remain  the  martvr  of  the  ardent  faith  in  truth  and  jnstioe 
for  which  he  was  about  to  perish. 

'  They  are  now  drawing  up  the  death  certificate  in  the 
register/  continued  Massot  in  his  chattering  wav.  '  Gome 
along,  come  dose  to  the  barriers  if  you  wish  a  good  view. . .  • 
I  turned  paler,  you  know,  and  trembled  far  more  than  he  did. 
I  don't  care  a  rap  for  anything  as  a  rule ;  but,  all  the  same, 
an  execution  isn't  a  pleasant  business.  •  •  •  You  can't  ima- 
gine how  many  attempts  were  made  to  save  SiJvat's  life. 
Even  some  of  the  papers  asked  that  he  might  be  reprieved. 
But  nothing  succeededi  the  execution  was  regarded  as  inevi* 
table,  it  seems,  !,even  by  those  who  consider  it  a  blunder. 
Btill,  they  had  such  a  touching  opportunity  to  reprieve  him, 
when  his  daughter,  little  Celine,  wrote  that  fine  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  which  I  was  the  first  to  publish  in 
the  ''  Globe."  Ah  I  that  letter,  it  cost  me  a  lot  of  running 
about ! ' 

Pierre,  who  was  already  quite  upset  by  this  long  wait  for 
the  horrible  scene,  felt  moved  to  tears  by  Massot's  reference 
to  Celine.  He  could  again  see  the  child  standing  beside 
Madame  Theodore  in  that  bare,  cold  room  whither  her  father 
would  never  more  return.  It  was  thence  that  he  had  set  out 
on  a  day  of  desperation  with  his  stomach  empty  and  his  brain 
on  fire,  and  it  was  here  that  he  would  end,  between  yonder 
beams,  beneath  yonder  knife. 

Massot,  however,  was  still  giving  particulars.  The 
doctors,  said  he,  were  furious  because  they  feared  that  the 
body  would  not  be  delivered  to  them  immediately  after  the 
execution.  To  this  Ouillaume  did  not  listen.  He  stood 
there  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  wooden  barrier  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  prison  gate  which  still  remained  shut.  His 
hands  were  quivering,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  anguish 
on  his  face  as  if  it  were  he  himself  who  was  about  to  be 
executed.  The  headsman  had  again  just  left  the  prison.  He 
was  a  little,  insignificant  looking  man,  and  seemed  annoyed, 
anxious  to  have  done  with  it  all.  Then,  among  a  group  of 
frock^eoated  gentlemen,  some  of  the  spectators  pointed  out 
Qascogne,  the  chief  of  tiie  detective  police,  who  wore  a  cold 
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official  air,  and  Amadieu,  the  investigating  magistrate,  who 
smiled  and  looked  very  spruce,  early  though  the  honr  was. 
He  had  come  partly  because  it  was  his  dn^,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  wished  to  show  himself  now  that  the  curtain  was 
about  to  fall  on  a  wonderful  tragedy  of  which  he  considered 
himself  the  author.  Guillaume  glanced  at  him,  and  then  as 
a  growing  uproar  rose  from  the  ddstant  crowd,  he  looked  up 
for  an  instant,  and  again  beheld  the  two  grey  prisons,  the 
plane  trees  with  their  fresh  young  leaves,  and  the  houses 
swarming  with  people  beneath  the  pale  blue  sky,  in  which  tiie 
triumphant  sun  was  about  to  appear. 

'  Look  out,  here  he  comes ! ' 

Who  had  spoken  ?  A  slight  noise,  that  of  the  opening 
gate,  made  every  heart  throb.  Necks  were  outstretched, 
eyes  gazed  fixedly,  there  was  laboured  breathing  on  all  sides. 
BiJvat  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  prison.  The  chaplain, 
stepping  backwards,  had  come  out  in  advance  of  him,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  guillotine  from  his  sight,  but  he  had  stopped 
short,  for  he  wished  to  see  that  instrument  of  death,  make 
acquaintance  with  it,  as  it  were,  before  he  walked  towards  it. 
And  as  he  stood  there,  his  long,  aged  sunken  face,  on  which 
life's  hardships  had  left  their  mark,  seemed  transformed  b^  the 
wondrous  brilliancy  of  his  flaring,  dreamy  eyes.  EnUiusiasm 
bore  him  up — ^he  was  going  to  his  death  in  all  the  splendour 
of  his  dream.  When  the  executioner's  assistants  drew  near 
to  support  him  he  once  more  refused  their  help,  and  again  set 
himself  in  motion,  advancing  with  short  steps  but  as  quickly 
and  as  straightly  as  the  rope,  hampering  his  legs,  permitted. 

All  at  once  Guillaume  felt  that  Salvat's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him.  Drawing  nearer  and  nearer  the  condemned  man 
had  perceived  and  recognised  his  friend ;  and  as  he  passed  by, 
at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  six  or  seven  feet,  he  smiled 
faintly  and  darted  such  a  deep  penetrating  ^fiance  at 
Guillaume,  that  ever  afterwards  the  latter  felt  its  smart. 
But  what  last  thought,  what  supreme  legacy  had  Salvat  left 
him  to  meditate  upon,  perhaps  to  put  into  execution  ?  It  was 
all  so  poignant  that  Pierre  feared  some  involuntary  call 
on  his  brother's  part ;  and  so  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm 
to  quiet  him. 

'  Long  live  Anarchy  I ' 

It  was  Salvat  who  had  raised  this  cry.  But  in  the  deep 
silence  his  husky,  altered  voice  seemed  to  br^ak.    The  few 
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who  were  near  at  hand  had  toned  very  pale ;  tiie  distant 
crowd  seemed  bereft  of  life.  The  horse  ox  one  of  the  Qardes 
de  Paris  was  alone  heard  snorting  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
which  had  been  kept  clear. 

Then  came  a  loathsome  scramble,  a  scene  of  nameless 
brutality  and  ignominy.  The  headsman's  helps  rushed 
upon  Salvat  as  he  came  up  slowly  with  brow  erect.  Two  of  them 
seized  him  by  the  head,  but  finding  little  hair  there,  could 
only  lower  it  by  tugging  at  his  neck.  Next  two  others 
grasped  him  by  the  legs  and  flung  him  violently  upon  a 
plank  which  tilted  over  and  rolled  forward.  Then,  by  dint  of 
pushing  and  tugging,  the  head  was  got  into  the  '  lunette,' 
the  upper  part  of  which  fell  in  such  wise  that  the  neck  was 
fixed  as  in  a  ship's  port-hole — and  all  this  was  accomplished 
amidst  such  confusion  and  with  such  savagery  that  one 
might  have  thought  that  head  some  cumbrous  thing  which 
it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  with  the  greatest  speed.  But 
the  knife  fell  with  a  dull,  heavy,  forcible  thud,  and  two  long 
jets  of  blood  spurted  from  the  severed  arteries,  while  the  dead 
man's  feet  moved  convulsively.  Nothmg  else  could  be  seen. 
The  executioner  rubbed  his  hands  in  a  mechanical  way,  and 
an  assistant  took  the  severed  blood-streaming  head  from  the 
little  basket  into  which  it  had  fallen  and  placed  it  in  the  large 
basket  into  which  the  body  had  already  been  turned. 

Ah  I  that  dull,  that  heavy  thud  of  the  knife  I  It  seemed 
to  Ouillaume  that  he  had  heard  it  echoing  far  away  all  over 
that  district  of  want  and  toil,  even  in  the  squalid  rooms  where 
thousands  of  workmen  were  at  that  moment  rising  to  perform 
their  day's  hard  task  I  And  there  the  echo  of  that  thud 
acquired  formidable  significance ;  it  spoke  of  man's  exaspera- 
tion with  injustice,  of  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  of  the  dolorous 
ho^  that  the  blood  then  spilt  might  hasten  the  victory  of  the 
disinherited. 

Pierre,  for  his  part,  at  the  sight  of  that  loathsome  butchery, 
the  abject  cut-throat  work  of  that  killing  machine,  had 
suddenly  felt  his  chilling  shudder  become  more  violent ;  for 
before  him  arose  a  vision  of  another  corpse,  that  of  the  fair, 
pretty  child  ripped  open  by  a  bomb  and  stretched  yonder, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Duvillard  mansion.  Blood  streamed 
from  her  delicate  flesh,  just  as  it  had  streamed  from  that 
decapitated  neck.  It  was  blood  paying  for  blood ;  it  was  like 
paym^t  for  mankind's  debt  of  wretchednessi   for  which 
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payment  ifi  everlastingly  being  made,  without  man  ever  being 
able  to  free  himself  from  suffering. 

Above  the  square  and  the  crowd  all  was  still  silent  in  the 
clear  sky.  How  long  had  the  abomination  lasted?  An 
eternity,  perhaps,  compressed  into  two  or  three  minutes. 
And  now  came  an  awakening :  the  spectators  emerged  from 
their  nightmare  with  quivering  hands,  livid  faces,  and  eyes 
expressive  of  compassion,  disgust,  and  fear. 

'  That  makes  another  one.  I've  now  seeniour  executions,* 
said  Massot,  who  felt  ill  at  ease.  '  After  all,  I  prefer  to  report 
weddings.    Let  us  go  off,  I  have  all  I  want  for  my  article.' 

OuiUaume  and  Pierre  followed  him  mechanically  across 
the  square,  and  again  reached  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Merlin. 
And  here  iJiey  found  little  Victor  Mathis  with  flaming  eyes 
and  white  &ce,  still  standing  in  silence  on  the  spot  where 
tiiey  had  left  lum.  He  could  have  seen  nothing  distinctly ; 
but  the  thud  of  the  knife  was  still  echoing  in  his  brain.  A 
poUceman  at  last  gave  him  a  push,  and  told  him  to  move  on. 
At  this  he  looked  the  policeman  in  the  face,  stirred  by 
sudden  rage  and  ready  to  strangle  him.  Then,  however,  he 
quietl]|r  ws^ked  away,  ascending  the  Bue  de  la  Boquette,  atop 
of  wmch  the  lofty  foliage  of  Pdre-Lachaise  could  be  seen, 
beneath  the  rising  sun. 

The  brothers  meantime  fell  upon  a  scene  of  explanations, 
which  they  heard  without  wishing  to  do  so.  Now  that  the 
sight  was  over  the  Princess  de  Ham  arrived,  and  she  was  the 
more  furious  as  at  the  door  of  the  wine  shop  she  could  see 
her  new  friend  Duthil  accompanying  a  woman. 

'  I  say  1 '  she  exclaimed,  '  you  are  nice,  you  are,  to  have 
left  me  in  the  lurch  like  this !  It  was  impossible  for  mv 
carriage  to  get  near,  so  I've  had  to  come  on  foot  througn 
all  those  horrid  people  who  have  been  jostling  and  insulting 
me.' 

Thereupon  Duthil,  with  all  promptitude,  introduced 
Silviane  to  her,  adding,  in  an  aside,  that  he  had  taken  a 
friend's  place  as  the  actress's  escort.  And  then  Bosemonde, 
who  greatly  wished  to  know  Silviane,  calmed  down  as  if  by 
enchantment,  and  put  on  her  most  engaging  ways.  '  It  would 
have  delighted  me,  madame,'  said  she,  <  to  have  seen  this 
sight  in  tiie  company  of  an  artiste  of  your  merit,  one  whom 
I  admire  so  much,  though  I  have  never  before  had  an  oppor« 
tunityof  telling  her  so.' 

<  Well,  dear  me,  madame,'  replied  Silviane,  '  you  haven't 
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lost  mnoh  by  arriving  late.  We  were  on  that  balcony  there  ; 
and  all  that  I  oonld  see  were  a  few  men  poshing  another  one 
about.  ...    It  really  isn't  worth  the  trouble  of  coming.' 

'  Well,  now  that  we  have  become  acquainted,  madame,' 
said  the  Princess, '  I  really  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  be 
your  friend.' 

'  Certainly,  madame,  my  &iend ;  and  I  shall  be  flattered 
and  delighted  to  be  yours.' 

Standing  there,  hand  in  hand,  the^  smiled  at  one  another. 
Silviane  was  very  drunk,  but  her  virgmal  expression  had  re* 
turned  to  her  fekce ;  whUst  Bosemonde  seemed  feverish  with 
vicious  curiosity.  Duthil,  whom  the  scene  amused,  now  had 
but  one  thought,  that  of  seeing  Silviane  home ;  so,  calling  to 
Massot  who  was  approaching,  he  asked  him  where  he  should 
find  a  cab-rank.  Bosemonde,  however,  at  once  offered  her 
carriage,  which  was  waiting  in  an  adjacent  street.  She 
would  set  the  actress  down  at  her  door,  said  she,  and  the 
deputv  at  his ;  and  such  was  her  persistence  in  tibe  matter 
that  Duthil,  greatly  vexed,  was  obliged  to  accept  her  offer. 

'  Well,  then,  till  to-morrow  at  the  Madeleine,'  said  Massot 
again  quite  sprightly,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  Princess. 

'  Yes,  till  to-morrow,  at  the  Madeleine  and  tiie  Gom6die.' 

'  Ah !  yes,  of  course  1 '  he  repeated,  taking  Silviane'shand, 
which  he  kissed.  '  The  Madeleine  in  the  morning  and  the 
Com^die  in  the  evening.  •  •  •  We  shall  all  be  there  to  ap- 
plaud you.' 

'  Yes,  I  expect  you  to  do  so,'  said  Silviane.  '  Till  to- 
morrow then ! ' 

'  Till  to-morrow  I ' 

The  crowd  was  now  wearily  dispersing,  to  all  appearance 
disappointed  and  ill  at  ease.  A  few  enthusiasts  alone  lingered 
in  order  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  van  in  which  Salvat's 
corpse  would  soon  be  removed ;  while  bands  of  prowlers  and 
harlots,  looking  very  wan  in  the  daylight,  whistled  or  called  to 
one  another  with  some  last  filthy  expression  before  returning 
to  their  dens.  The  headsman's  assistants  were  hastily  taking 
down  the  guillotine,  and  the  square  would  soon  be  quite 
clear. 

Pierre  for  his  part  wished  to  lead  his  brother  away.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  ktiif e,  QuiUaume  had  remained  as  if  stunned, 
without  once  opening  his  lips.  In  vain  had  Pierre  tried  to 
rouse  him  by  pointing  to  the  shutters  of  Mj^e's  flat,  which 
Btill  remained  closed,  whereas  every  other  window  of  the  lofty 

DO 
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house  was  wide  open.  Although  the  Socialist  deputy  hated 
the  Anarchists,  those  shutters  were  doubtless  dosed  as  a 
protest  against  capital  punishment.  Whilst  the  multitude 
Lad  been  rushing  to  that  frightful  spectacle,  Mdge,  still  in  bed, 
with  his  £ace  turned  to  the  wall,  had  probably  been  dreaming 
of  how  he  would  some  day  compel  mankind  to  be  happy 
beneath  the  rigid  laws  of  Collectivism.  Affectionato  father 
as  he  was,  the  recent  death  of  one  of  his  children  had  quite 
upset  his  private  life.  His  cough,  too,  had  become  a  very  bad 
one ;  but  he  ardently  wished  to  live,  for  as  soon  as  that  new 
Monf errand  ministry  should  have  fallen  beneath  the  interpel- 
lation which  he  already  contemplated,  his  own  turn  would 
surely  come:  he  would  take  the  reins  of  power  in  hand, 
abolish  the  guillotine,  and  decree  justice  and  perfect  felicitv. 

'  Do  you  see,  Guillaume,'  Pierre  gently  repeated.  '  Mege 
hasn't  opened  his  windows.  He's  a  good  fellow,  after  all; 
although  our  friends  Bache  and  Morin  dislike  him.*  Then, 
as  his  orother  still  refrained  from  answering,  Pierre  added, 
'  Oome,  let  us  go,  we  must  get  back  home.* 

They  both  turned  into  the  Bue  de  la  Folic  Begnault,  and 
reached  the  outer  Boulevards  by  way  of  the  Bue  du  Ghemin 
Vert.  All  the  toilers  of  the  district  were  now  at  work.  In  the 
long  streete  edged  with  low  buildings,  workshops  and  factories, 
one  heard  engines  snorting  and  machinery  rumbling,  while, 
up  above,  the  smoke  from  the  lofty  chimneys  was  assuming 
a  rosy  hue  in  the  sunrise.  Afterwards,  when  the  brothers 
reached  the  Boulevard  de  Menilmontant  and  the  Boulevard 
de  Belleville,  which  they  followed  in  turn  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
they  witnessed  the  great  rush  of  the  working  classes  into 
central  Paris.  The  stream  poured  forth  from  every  side; 
from  all  the  wretched  streets  of  the  faubourgs  there  was  an 
endless  exodus  of  toilers,  who  having  risen  at  dawn,  were  now 
hurrying,  in  the  sharp  morning  air,  to  their  daUy  labour. 
Some  yrore  short  jackets  and  omers  blouses ;  some  were  in 
velveteen  trousers,  others  in  linen  overalls.  Their  thick  shoes 
made  their  tramp  a  heavy  one ;  their  hanging  hands  were 
often  deformed  by  work.  And  they  seemed  haU  asleep,  not  a 
smile  was  to  be  seen  on  any  of  those  wan,  weary  fiEbces  turned 
vender  towards  the  everlasting  tesk — ^the  task  which  was 
begun  afresh  each  day,  and  which — 'twas  their  only  chance — 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  up  for  ever  and  ever.  There 
was  no  end  to  that  drove  of  toilers,  that  army  of  various 
oallings,  that  human  flesh  fi&ted  to  manual  labour,  upon  which 
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Paris  preys  in  order  that  she  may  live  in  luxury  and  exgoy- 
ment. 

Then  the  procession  continued  across  the  Bonlevard  de  la 
Villette,  the  Boulevard  de  la  Chapelle,  and  the  Boulevard 
de  Bochechouart,  where  one  reached  the  height  of  Mont- 
martre.  More  and  more  workmen  were  ever  coming  down 
from  their  bare  cold  rooms  and  plunging  into  the  huge  ciigr 
whence,  tired  out,  they  would  that  evening  merely  bring  bade 
the  bread  of  rancour.  And  now,  too,  came  a  stream  of  work- 
girls,  some  of  them  in  bright  skirts,  some  glancing  at  the 
passers-by ;  girls  whose  wages  were  so  paltry,  so  insufficient, 
that  now  and  again  pretty  ones  among  them  never  more 
turned  tiieir  fekces  homewards,  whilst  the  ugly  ones  wasted 
away,  condemned  to  mere  bread  and  water.  A  little  later, 
moreover,  came  the  employ 6s^  the  clerks,  the  counter-jumpers, 
the  whole  world  of  frock-coated  penury — *  gentlemen '  who 
devoured  a  roll  as  they  hastened  onward,  worried  the  while  by 
the  dread  of  being  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  or  by  the  problem  of 
providing  food  for  wife  and  children  until  the  end  of  the 
month  should  come.^  And  now  the  sun  was  fast  ascending 
on  the  horizon,  the  whole  army  of  ants  was  out  and  about,  and 
the  toilsome  day  had  begun  with  its  ceaseless  display  of 
courage,  energy,  and  suffering. 

Never  before  had  it  been  so  plainly  manifest  to  Pierre  that 
work  was  a  necessity,  that  it  healed  and  saved.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Grandidier  works,  and  later  still, 
when  he  himseU  had  felt  the  need  of  occupation,  there  had 
come  to  him  the  thought  that  work  was  really  the  world's 
law.  And  after  that  hateful  night,  after  that  spilling  of 
blood,  after  the  slaughter  of  that  toiler  maddened  by  his 
dreams,  there  was  consolation  and  hope  in  seeing  the  sun  rise 
once  more,  and  everlasting  labour  take  up  its  wonted  task. 
However  hard  it  might  prove,  however  unjustly  it  might  be 
lotted  out,  was  it  not  work  which  would  some  day  bring  both 
justice  and  happiness  to  the  world  ? 

All  at  once,  as  the  brothers  were  climbing  the  steep  hill- 
side  towards  Quillaume's  house,  they  perceived  before  and 
above  them  the  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart  rising  majestic- 
ally and  triumphantly  to  the  sky.  This  was  no  sublunar 
apparition,  no  dreamy  vision  of  Domination  standing  face  to 
&ce  with  nocturnal  Paris.    The  sun  now  clothed  the  edifice 

>  In  Pflria  nearly  aU  clerks  and  shop-aBsistants  lecdye  monthly 
galaries ;  while  most  workmen  are  paid  once  a  fortnight — Trans, 
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wiih  splendour,  it  looked  golden  and  proud  and  viotorioTU^ 
flaring  with  immortal  glory. 

Then  Quillaume,  still  silent,  still  feeling  Salvat's  last 
glance  upon  him,  seemed  to  oome  to  some  sadden  and  final 
decision.  He  looked  at  the  basilioa  with  glowing  eyes,  and 
pronoxmoed  sentence  upon  it« 
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Thb  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  noon,  and  for  half  an  hour 
ahready  guests  had  been  pouring  into  the  magnificently 
decorated  church,  which  was  leaf]»r  with  evergreens  and  balmy 
with  the  scent  of  flowers.  The  high  altar  in  the  rear  glowed 
with  countless  candles,  and  through  the  great  doorway  which 
was  wide  open  one  could  see  the  peristyle  decked  with  shrubs, 
the  steps  covered  with  a  broad  carpet,  and  the  inquisitive  crowd 
assembled  on  the  square  and  even  along  the  Bue  Boyale, 
under  the  bright  sun. 

After  findmg  three  more  chairs  for  some  ladies  who  had 
arrived  rather  late,  Duthil  remarked  to  Massot,  who  was 
jotting  down  names  in  his  note-book :  '  Well,  if  any  more 
come,  they  will  have  to  remain  standing.* 

'  Who  were  those  three  ? '  the  journalist  inquired. 

'  The  Duchess  de  Boisemont  and  her  two  daughters.' 

'  Indeed  I  All  the  titled  people  of  France,  as  well  as  all  the 
financiers  and  politicians,  are  here !  It's  something  more  even 
than  a  swell  Parisian  wedding.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  spheres  of  '  societv '  were 
gathered  together  there,  and  some  at  first  seemed  rather  em- 
barrassed at  finding  themselves  beside  others.  Whilst 
Duvillard's  name  attracted  all  the  princes  of  finance  and 
politicians  in  power,  Madame  de  Quinsac  and  her  son  were 
supported  by  the  highest  of  the  French  aristocracy.  The 
mere  names  of  the  witnesses  sufficed  to  indicate  what  an 
extraordinary  medley  there  was.  On  Q^rard's  side  these 
witnesses  were  his  uncle  General  de  Bozonnet  and  the  Marquis 
de  Morigny ;  whilst  on  Oamille's  they  were  the  great  banker 
Louvard,  and  Monferrand,  the  President  of  the  Oouncil  and 
Minister  of  Finances.    The  quiet  bravado  which  the  latter 
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displayed  in  thus  sap|)ortiiig  the  bride  afiier  being  oompromised 
in  her  father's  financial  inteigaes,  imparted  a  piqnant  tondi  of 
impudence  to  his  triumph.  And  public  curiosity  was  further 
stimulated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  nuptial  blessing  waa 
to  be  given  b^  Monseigneur  Martha,  Bishop  of  Persepolis,  the 
Pope's  political  agent  in  France,  and  Uie  apostle  of  the 
endeavours  to  win  the  Bepublio  over  to  the  Church  by  pre- 
tending  to  '  rally '  to  it. 

'  But,  I  was  mistaken,'  now  resumed  Massot  with  a  sneer. 
'  I  said  a  really  Parisian  wedding,  did  I  not  ?  But  in  point  of 
feict  this  wedding  is  a  symbol.  It's  the  apotheosis  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  my  dear  fellow — ^the  old  nobility  sacrificing  one 
of  its  sons  on  the  altar  of  the  golden  caJf  in  order  that  the 
Divinity  and  the  gendarmes,  being  the  masters  of  France  once 
more,  may  rid  us  of  those  scoundrelly  Socialists  1  * 

.  Then,  again  correcting  himself,  he  added :  '  But  I  waa 
forgetting.  There  are  no  more  Socialists.  Their  head  was 
out  off  the  other  morning.' 

Duthil  found  this  very  funny.  Then  in  a  confidential  way 
he  remarked :  '  You  know  that  the  marriage  wasn't  settled 
without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  •  •  •  Have  you  read  Sagnier'fl 
ignoble  article  this  morning  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  knew  it  all  before,  everybody  knew  it.' 

Then  in  an  undertone,  understanding  one  another's 
slightest  allusion,  they  went  on  chatting.  It  was  only  amidst 
a  flood  of  tears  and  after  a  despairing  struggle  that  Baroness 
Duvillard  had  consented  to  let  her  lover  many  her  daughter. 
And  in  doing  so  she  had  yielded  to  the  sole  desire  of  seeing 
Gerard  rich  and  happy.  She  still  regarded  Gamille  with  all 
the  hatred  of  a  defeated  rival.  Then,  an  equally  painful 
contest  had  taken  place  at  Madame  de  Quinsac's.  The 
Countess  had  only  overcome  her  revolt  and  consented  to  the 
marriage  in  order  to  save  her  son  from  the  dangers  which 
had  threatened  him  since  childhood;  and  the  Marquis  de 
Morigny  had  been  so  affected  by  her  maternal  abnegation, 
that  in  spite  of  all  his  anger  he  had  resignedly  agreed  to  be 
a  witness;  thus  making  a  supreme  sacrifice,  tiiat  of  his 
conscience,  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved.  And  it 
was  this  Mghtful  story  that  Sagnier — using  transparent  nick« 
names — ^had  related  in  the  '  Voix  du  Peuple '  that  morning. 
He  had  even  contrived  to  make  it  more  horrid  than  it  really 
was  ;  for,  as  usuiJ,  he  was  badly  informed,  and  he  was 
natunJly  incUned  to  falsehood  and  inventioni  as  by  sending  an 
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ever  thicker  and  more  poisonous  torrent  from  his  sewer,  he 
might,  day  by  day,  increase  his  paper's  sales.  Since 
Monferrand's  victory  had  compelled  him  to  leave  the  African 
Bidlways  scandal  on  one  side,  he  had  fallen  back  on  scandals 
in  private  life,  stripping  whole  fanulies  bare  and  pelting  them 
with  mud. 

All  at  once  Dnthil  and  Massot  were  approached  by 
Chaigneax,  who,  with  his  shabbv  frock  coat  badly  buttoned, 
wore  both  a  mdancholv  and  busy  air.  'WeU,  Monsieoe 
Massot,'  said  he, '  what  about  your  article  on  Silviane  ?  Isiit 
settled?    Will  it  go  in?' 

As  Ghaigneux  was  always  for  sale,  always  ready  to 
serve  as  a  vsSet,  it  had  occurred  to  Duvillard  to  make  use  of 
him  to  ensure  Silviane's  success  at  the  Gomddie.  He  had 
handed  this  sorry  deputy  over  to  the  young  woman,  who 
entrusted  him  wilh  all  manner  of  dirty  work,  and  sent  him 
scouring  Paris  in  search  of  applauders  and  advertisements. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  not  yet  married,  and  never  had  his 
four  women-folk  weighed  more  heavily  on  his  hands.  His 
life  had  become  a  perfect  hell ;  they  had  ended  by  beating 
him  if  he  did  not  bring  a  thousand-franc  note  home  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month. 

'  My  article  I '  Massot  replied ;  '  no,  it  surely  won't  go  in, 
my  dear  deputy.  Fons^e  says  that  it*s  written  in  too 
laudatory  a  style  for  the  "  Globe."  He  asked  me  if  I  were 
having  a  joke  with  the  paper.' 

Ghaigneux  became  livid.  The  aridcle  in  question  was 
one  written  in  advance,  from  the  society  point  of  view,  on  the 
success  which  Silviane  would  achieve  in  'Polyeucte,'  that 
evening,  at  the  Gom^e.  The  journalist,  in  the  hope  of 
pleasing  her,  had  even  shown  her  his  '  copy ' ;  and  she, 
quite  delighted,  now  relied  upon  finding  the  urticle  in  print 
in  the  most  sober  and  solemn  oi^^an  of  &e  Parisian  press. 

'  Good  heavens  1  what  will  become  of  us  ? '  murmured  the 
wretched  Ghaigneux.  'It's  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
fuiiide  should  go  in.' 

'  Well,  I'm  quite  agreeable.  But  speak  to  the  governor 
yourself.  He's  standing  yonder  between  Yignon  and  Dau- 
vergne,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.' 

'  Yes,  I  certainly  will  s^ak  to  him — ^but  not  here.  By- 
and-bye  in  the  sacristy,  during  the  procession.  And  I  must 
also  icj  to  speak  to  Dauvergne,  for  our  Silviane  particularly 
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wants   him  to   be   in   the   mimsteriaJ  box   this  evening. 
Monferrand  will  be  there  ;  he  promised  Davillard  so/ 

Massot  began  to  langh,  repeating  the  expression  which 
had  droulated  through  Paris  directly  after  the  aotress'fl 
engagement :  '  The  Silviane  ministry.  •  •  •  Well,  Dauyergne 
certainly  owes  that  much  to  his  godmother  I '  said  he. 

Just  then  the  little  Princess  de  Ham,  coming  up  like  a 
gust  of  wind,  broke  in  upon  the  three  men.  '  I'ye  no  seat,  yoa 
know  I '  she  cried. 

Duthil  fancied  that  it  was  a  question  of  finding  her  a 
well-placed  chair  in  the  church.  '  You  mustn't  count  on 
me,'  he  answered.  'I've  just  had  no  end  of  trouble  in 
stowing  the  Duchess  de  Boisemont  away  with  her  two 
daughters.' 

'Oh,  but  I'm  talking  of  this  evening's  performance. 
Come,  my  dear  Duthil,  you  really  must  find  me  a  little 
comer  in  somebody's  box.  I  shall  die,  I  know  I  shall,  if 
I  can't  applaud  our  delicious,  our  incomparable  friend  I ' 

Ever  since  setting  Silviane  down  at  her  door  on  the 
previous  day  Bosemonde  had  been  overflowing  with  admira- 
tion for  her. 

'  Oh !  vou  won't  find  a  single  remaining  seat,  madame,' 
declared  Ohaigneux,  putting  on  an  air  of  importance.  '  We 
have  distributed  everything.  I  have  just  been  offered  three 
hundred  francs  for  a  stall.' 

'  That's  tme,  there  has  been  a  fight  even  for  the  bracket 
seats,  however  badly  they  might  be  placed,'  Duthil  resumed. 
'  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  must  not  count  on  me.  •  •  •  Dnvil- 
lard  is  the  only  person  who  might  take  you  in  his  box.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  reserve  me  a  seat  there.  And  so  &r, 
I  think,  there  are  only  three  of  us,  including  his  son.  .  • 
Ask  Hyacinthe  by-and-bye  to  procure  you  an  invitation.' 

Bosemonde,  whom  Hyacinthe  had  so  greatly  bored  that 
she  had  given  him  his  dismissed,  felt  the  ironv  of  Duthil's 
suggestion.  Nevertheless,  she  exclaimed  witn  an  air  of 
dehght :  '  Ah,  yes  I  Hyacinthe  can't  refuse  me  that.  Thanks 
for  your  information,  my  dear  Duthil.  You  are  very  nice, 
you  are;  for  you  settle  things  gaily  even  when  they  are 
rather  sad.  .  .  .  And  don't  forget,  mind,  that  you  have 
promised  to  teach  me  politics.  Ah  I  politics,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  feel  that  nothing  will  ever  impassion  me  as  politics 
dot' 
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Then  she  left  ihem,  hnfliled  seyeral  people,  and  in  cfpita 
of  the  crash  ended  by  installing  herself  in  the  front  row. 

'  Ah  I  what  a  orajik  she  is  I '  mattered  Massot  with  an  air 
of  amusement. 

Then  as  Ghaignenx  darted  towards  magistrate  Amadien 
to  ask  him  in  the  most  obseqnions  way  if  he  had  received  his 
ticket,  the  journalist  said  to  Dnthil  in  a  whisper :  '  By  the 
way,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  tme  that  Dnvillard  is  going  to 
lannch  his  famons  scheme  for  a  Trans-Saharian  Railway? 
It  would  be  a  ^gantic  enterprise,  a  question  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  this  time.  ...  At  the  "  Globe  "  office 
yesterday  evening,  Fons^gue  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said 
it  was  madness,  and  would  never  come  off  1 ' 

Duthil  winked,  and  in  a  jesting  way  replied  :  '  It's  as 
good  as  done,  my  dear  boy.  Fonsegue  will  be  kissing  the 
governor's  feet  before  another  forty-eight  hours  are  over.' 

Then  he  gaily  gave  the  other  to  understand  that  golden 
manna  would  presently  be  raining  down  on  the  press,  and  all 
fiuthful  friends  and  willing  helpers.  Birds  shake  their 
feathers  when  the  storm  is  over:  and  he,  Duthil,  was  as 
spruce  and  lively,  as  joyous  at  the  prospect  of  the  presents 
he  now  expected,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  African 
Railways  scandal  to  upset  him  and  make  him  turn  pale  with 
fright. 

'  The  deuce  I  *  muttered  Massot,  who  had  become  serious. 
*  So  this  affair  here  is  more  than  a  triumph ;  it's  the  promise 
of  yet  another  harvest.  Well,  I'm  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
orujsh  of  people.' 

At  this  moment  the  organs  suddenly  burst  into  a  glorious 
hymn  of  greeting.  The  marriage  procession  was  entering  the 
church.  A  loud  clamour  had  gone  up  from  the  crowd,  which 
spread  over  the  roadway  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  impeded  the 
traffic  there,  while  the  cort^e  pompously  ascended  the  steps 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  And  it  was  now  entering  the  edifice 
and  advancing  beneath  the  lofty,  re-echoing  vaults  towards 
{he  high  altar  which  flared  with  candles,  whilst  on  eithef 
hand  crowded  the  congregation,  the  men  on  the  right  and  the 
women  on  the  left.  They  had  all  risen  and  stood  there 
smiling,  with  necks  outstretched  and  eyes  glowing  with 
euriosity. 

First,  in  the  rear  of  the  magnificent  beadle,  came  Oamillei 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  &.ther.  Baron  Duvillurd,  who  wore 
a  proud  expression  befitting  a  day  of  victory.    Veiled  with 
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snperb  ^n%  d*Alengon  fiEdling  from  her  diadem  of  orange 
blossom,  gowned  in  pleated  silk  muslin  over  an  miderskirt  of 
white  satm,  the  bride  looked  so  extremely  happy,  so  radiant  at 
having  conquered,  that  she  seemed  almost  pretty.  Moreover, 
she  held  herself  so  upright  that  one  could  scarcely  detect  that 
her  left  shoulder  was  higher  than  her  right. 

Next  came  Gerard,  giving  his  arm  to  his  mother,  the 
Goontess  de  Quinsao ;  he  looMng  ver^  handsome  and  courtly, 
as  was  proper,  and  she  displaying  impassive  dignity  in  her 
gown  of  peacock-blue  silk  embroidered  with  gold  and  steel 
beads.  But  it  was  particularly  Eve  whom  people  wished  to 
see,  and  every  neck  was  craned  forward  when  she  appeared  on 
the  arm  of  General  Bozonnet,  the  bridegroom's  first  witness 
and  nearest  male  relative.  She  was  gowned  in '  old  rose  * 
taffetas  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  of  priceless  value,  and 
never  had  she  looked  yoxmger,  more  deliciously  fair.  Yet  her 
eyes  betrayed  her  emotion,  though  she  strove  to  smile ;  and 
her  languid  grace  bespoke  her  widowhood,  her  compassionate 
surrender  of  the  man  she  loved.  Monf  errand,  the  Marquis  de 
Morigny,  and  banker  Louvard,  the  three  ottier  witnesseSi 
followed  the  Baroness  and  General  Bozonnet,  each  giving 
his  arm  to  some  lady  of  the  family.  A  considerable  sensation 
was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  Monferrand,  who  seemed  on 
first-rate  terms  with  himself,  and  jested  familiarly  with  the 
lady  he  accompanied,  a  little  brunette  with  a  giddy  air. 
Another  who  was  noticed  in  the  solemn,  interminable  procession 
was  the  bride's  eccentric  brother  Hyadnthe,  whose  dress  coat 
was  of  a  cut  never  previously  seen,  with  its  tails  broadly  and 
ifymmetricaUy  pleated. 

When  the  affianced  pair  had  taken  their  places  before  the 
prayer-stools  awaiting  them,  and  the  members  of  both  families 
and  the  witnesses  had  instaUed  themselves  in  the  rear  in  large 
armchairs,  all  gilding  and  red  velvet,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  pomp.  The  cur6  of  the  Madeleine 
officiated  in  person ;  and  vocalists  from  the  Gband  Op4ra  rein- 
forced the  choir,  which  chanted  the  high  mass  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  organs,  whence  came  a  continuous  hymn  of 
glorv.  All  possible  luxury  and  magnificence  were  displayed, 
as  if  to  turn  tiiis  wedding  into  some  public  festivity,  a  great 
victory,  an  event  marking  the  apogee  of  a  class.  Even  the 
impudent  bravado  attacmng  to  the  loathsome  private  drama 
wMch  lay  behind  it  all,  and  which  was  known  to  everybody, 
Mded  a  touch  of  abominable  grandeur  to  the  ceremony.    But 
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the  iruonleni  spirit  of  superiority  and  domination  which  oha* 
raoterised  the  proceedings  became  most  manifest  when  Mon- 
seigneor  Martha  appeared  in  surplice  and  stole  to  pronounce 
the  blessing.  Tall  of  stature,  fres^  of  face,  and  &intly  smiling, 
he  had  his  wonted  air  of  amiable  sovereignty,  and  it  was 
with  august  unction  that  he  pronounced  the  sacramental 
words,  like  some  pontiff  well  pleased  at  reconciling  l^e  two 
great  empires  whose  heirs  he  united.  His  address  to  the 
newly-married  couple  was  awaited  with  curiosity.  It  proved 
really  marvellous — ^he  himself  triumphed  in  it.  Was  it  not  in 
that  same  church  that  he  had  baptized  the  bride's  mother, 
that  blonde  Eve,  who  was  still  so  beautiful,  that  Jewess  whom 
he  himself  had  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  amidst  the 
tears  of  emotion  shed  by  all  Paris  society  ?  Was  it  not  there 
also  that  he  had  delivered  his  three  famous  addresses  on  the 
New  Spirit,  whence  dated,  to  his  thinking,  the  rout  of  science, 
the  awakening  of  Christian  spirituality,  and  that  policy  of 
zallyizi^  to  the  Bepublio  which  was  to  lead  to  its  conquest  ? 

So  it  was  assuredly  allowable  for  him  to  indulge  in  some 
delicate  allusions,  by  way  of  congratulating  himself  on  his 
work,  now  that  he  was  marrying  a  poor  scion  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy to  the  five  millions  of  that  bourgeoise  heiress,  in 
whose  person  triumphed  the  class  which  had  won  the  victory 
in  1789,  and  was  now  master  of  the  land.  The  fourth  estate, 
tiie  duped,  robbed  people  alone  had  no  place  in  those  festivities. 
But  by  uniting  the  affianced  pair  before  him  in  the  bonds  of 
wedlock,  Monseigneur  Martha  sealed  the  new  alliance,  gave 
^ect  to  the  Pope's  own  policy,  that  stealthy  effort  of  Jesuitical 
Opportunism  which  would  take  democracy,  power,  and  wealdi 
to  wife,  in  order  to  subdue  and  control  them.  When  the  pre- 
late reached  his  peroration  he  turned  towards  Monferrand, 
who  sat  there  smiling ;  and  it  was  he,  the  Minister  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  addressing,  while  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
newl^-married  pair  would  ever  lead  a  truly  Christian  life  of 
humility  and  obedience  in  all  fear  of  God,  of  whose  iron  hand 
hes^keasif  it  were  that  of  some  gendarme  charged  with  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  world.  Everybody  was  aware  that 
there  was  some  diplomatic  understanding  between  the 
Bishop  and  the  Minister,  some  secret  pact  or  other  whereby 
both  satii^ed  their  passion  for  authority,  their  craving  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  everything  and  reign  supreme ;  and 
thus  when  the  spectators  saw  Monferrand  smiling  in  hifl 
somewhat  sly,  jovial  way,  they  also  exchanged  smiles. 
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*  Ah  i '  muttered  Massot,  who  had  remained  near  Duthili 
*  how  amused  old  Justus  Steinberger  would  be»  if  he  were 
here  to  see  his  grand-daughter  marrying  the  l^t  of  ttie 
Quinsacs ! ' 

'But  these  marriages  are  quite  the  thing,  quite  the 
fashion,  my  dear  fellow/  the  deputy  replied.  '  The  Jews  and 
the  Ohnstians,  the  bowrgeoia  and  the  nobles,  do  quite  right|to 
oome  to  an  understanding,  so  as  to  found  a  new  aristooracn^. 
An  aristocracy  is  needed,  you  know,  for  otherwise  we  should 
be  swept  away  by  the  masses.' 

None  the  less  Massot  continued  sneering  at  the  idea  of 
what  a  grimace  Justus  Steinberger  would  have  made  if  he 
had  heard  Monseigneur  Martha.  It  was  rumoured  in  Paris 
that  although  the  old  Jew  banker  had  ceased  all  intercourse 
with  his  daughter  Eve  since  her  conversion,  he  took  a  keen 
interest  in  everything  she  was  reported  to  do  or  say,  as  if  he 
were  more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  would  prove  an 
avenging  and  dissolving  agent  among  those  Ohristians,  whose 
destruction  was  asserted  to  be  the  dream  of  his  race.  If  he 
had  failed  in  his  hope  of  overcoming  DaviUard  by  giving  her 
to  him  as  a  wife,  he  doubtless  now  consoled  himself  with 
thinking  of  the  extraordin£urv  fortune  to  which  his  blood  had 
attained,  by  mingling  with  uiat  of  the  harsh,  old-time  masters 
of  his  race,  to  whose  corruption  it  gave  a  finishing  touch. 
Therein  perhaps  lay  that  final  Jewish  conquest  of  the  world, 
of  which  people  sometimes  talked. 

A  last  triumphal  strain  from  the  organs  brought  the 
eeremony  to  an  end;  whereupon  the  two  families  and  the 
witnesses  passed  into  the  sacristy,  where  the  acts  were  signed* 
And  forthwith  the  great  congratulatory  procession  com- 
menced. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  at  last  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
lofty  but  rather  dim  room,  panelled  with  oak.  now  radiant 
with  delight  was  Oamille  at  the  thought  that  it  was  all  over, 
that  she  had  triumphed  and  married  that  handsome  man  of 
high  lineage,  after  wresting  him  with  so  much  difficulty  from 
one  and  all,  her  motiber  especially  1  She  seemed  to  have  grown 
taller.  Deformed,  swarthy,  and  ugly  though  she  was,  she 
drew  herself  up  exultingly,  whilst  scores  and  scores  of  women, 
friends  or  acquaintances,  scrambled  and  rushed  upon  her, 
pressing  her  hands  or  kissing  her,  and  addressing  her  in 
words  of  ecstasy.  Gerard,  who  rose  both  head  and  uiooldera 
above  his  bride,  and  looked  all  the  nobler  and  stronger  beside 
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one  of  snob  puny  figiue,  shook  hands  and  smiled  like  some 
Prince  Oharming,  who  good-natnredly  allowed  himself  to  be 
loved.  Meanwhile,  the  relatives  of  the  newly-wedded  pair, 
though  they  were  drawn  up  in  one  line,  formeil  two  distinct 
groups  past  which  the  crowd  poshed  and  surged  with 
arms  outotretched.  Davillard  received  the  congratnlationa 
offered  him,  as  if  he  were  some  king  well  pleased  with  his 
people ;  whilst  Eve,  with  a  supreme  dfbrt,  put  on  an  enchant- 
mg  mieUi  and  answered  one  and  all  with  scarcely  a  sign  of 
ttie  sobs  which  she  was  forcing  back.  Then,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridal  pair,  Madame  de  Quinsac  stood  between 
(General  de  Bozonnet  and  the  Marquis  de  Morigny.  Very 
dignified,  in  fact  almost  haughty,  she  acknowledgedmost  of  the 
salutations  addressed  to  hu*  with  a  mere  nod,  only  giving  her 
little  withered  hand  to  those  people  with  whom  ShQ  was  well 
acquainted.  A  sea  of  strange  countenances  encompassed 
her,  and  now  and  again  when  some  particularly  mur^  wave 
rolled  by,  a  wave  of  men  whose  faces  bespoke  all  the  crimes  of 
money-mongering,  she  and  the  Marquis  exchanfi;ed  glances  of 
deep  sadness.  This  tide  continuea  sweeping  by  for  nearly 
hall  an  hour ;  and  such  was  the  number  of  those  who  wanted 
to  shake  hands  with  the  bridal  pair  and  their  relatives,  that 
the  latter  soon  felt  their  arms  ache. 

Meantime,  some  folks  lingered  in  the  sacristy;  little 
groups  collected,  and  gay  chatter  rang  out.  Monferrand  was 
immediately  surrounded.  Massot  pointed  out  to  Duthil  how 
eagerly  Public  Prosecutor  Lehmann  rushed  upon  the 
Minister  to  pay  him  court.  They  were  immediately  joined  by 
investigating  magistrate  Amadieu.  And  even  M.  de  Larom- 
biire,  the  judge,  approached  Monferrand,  although  he  hated 
the  Bepublic,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Quinsacs. 
But  then  obedience  and  obsequiousness  were  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  magistracy,  for  it  was  dependent  on  those  in 
power,  who  alone  could  give  advancement,  and  appoint  even 
as  they  dismissed.  As  for  Lehmann,  it  was  alleged  that  he 
had  rendered  assistance  to  Monferrand  by  spiriting  away 
certain  documents  connected  with  the  African  Railways 
affair;  whilst  with  regard  to  the  smiling  and  extremely 
Parisian  Amadieu,  was  it  not  to  him  that  the  government  was 
indebted  for  Salvat's  head  ? 

'You  know,'  muttered  Massot,  'they've  all  come  to  be 
thanked  for  guillotining  that  man  yesterday.  Monferrand 
owes  that  wretched  fellow  a  fine  taper ;  for  in  the  fiirst  pkoe 
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his  bomb 'prolonged  the  life  of  ihe  Banonx  minisby,  and 
later  on  it  xnade  Monferrand  prime  minister,  as  a  strong-handed 
man  was  partionlarlj  needed  to  strangle  Anarchism.  What 
a  contest,  eh  ?  Monferrand  on  one  side  and  Salyat  on  the 
other.  It  was  all  bomid  to  end  in  a  head  being  cat  off; 
one  was  wanted.  •  •  •  Ah  I  just  listen,  they  are  talking  of 
it.' 

This  was  true.  As  the  three  functionaries  of  the  law 
drew  near  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  all-powerfdl  Minister, 
they  were  questioned  by  lady  friends  whose  ouziosihr  had  been 
roused  by  what  they  had  read  in  the  newspapers.  Thereupon 
Amadieu,  whom  duty  had  taken  to  the  execution,  and  who 
was  proud  of  his  own  importance,  and  determined  to  destroy 
what  he  called  '  the  legend  of  Salvat's  heroic  death,'  decbured 
lihat  the  scoundrel  had  shown  no  true  courage  at  alL  His 
pride  alone  had  kept  him  on  his  feet.  Fright  had  so  shaken 
and  choked  him  tluit  he  had  virtually  been  dead  befcre  the 
fall  of  the  knife. 

'  Ah !  that's  true  1 '  cried  DuthiL  *  I  was  there  myself.' 

Massot,  however,  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  quite  indignant 
at  such  an  assertion,  although  as  a  rule  he  cared  a  rap  tat 
nothing.  '  You  couldn't  see  anything,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
he, '  SflJvat  died  very  bravely.  It's  really  stupid  to  continue 
throwing  mud  at  that  poor  devil  even  when  he's  d^id.' 

However,  the  idea  that  Salvat  had  died  like  a  coward  was 
too  pleasing  a  one  to  be  rejected.  It  was,  so  to  say,  a  last 
sacrifice  de|K)sited  at  Monferrand's  feet  with  the  object  of  pro- 
pitiating lum.  He  still  smiled  in  his  peaceful  way,  like  a 
p[ood-natured  man  who  is  stem  only  when  necessity  requires 
it.  And  he  showed  great  amiabihty  towards  the  three 
judicial  functionaries,  and  thanked  them  for  tiie  bravery  with 
which  they  had  accomplished  their  pamful  duty  to  the  very 
end.^  On  the  previous  day,  after  the  execution,  he  had 
obtained  a  formidable  majority  in  the  Chamber  on  a  some- 
what delicate  matter  of  jpolicy.  Order  reigned,  said  he,  and 
all  was  for  the  very  best  m  Fiance.  Then,  on  seeing  Vignon 
^-who  like  a  cool  gamester  had  made  a  point  of  attending 
the  wedding  in  order  to  show  people  that  he  was  superior  to 
fortuno^the  Minister  detained  him,  and  made  much  of  him, 
partly  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  for  in  spite  of  everything  he 
could  not  help  fearing  that  the  future  might  belong  to  that 
qung  fellow,  who  showed  himself  so  intelligent  and  cautious, 
hen  a  mutual  friend  informed  them  that  Barroux'  health 
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was  now  so  bad  that  the  doctors  had  given  him  np  as  lost, 
they  both  began  to  express  their  compassion.  Poor 
Barroux !  he  had  never  recovered  from  that  vote  of  the 
Chamber  which  had  overthrown  him.  He  had  been  sinking 
from  day  to  day,  stricken  in  the  heart  by  his  country's 
ingratitude,  dying  of  that  abominable  charge  of  money- 
mongering  and  tibieving;  he  who  was  so  upright  and  so 
loyal,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  Bepublio  1  But 
then,  as  Monferrand  repeated,  one  should  never  confess.  The 
public  can't  understand  such  a  thing. 

At  this  moment  Duvillard,  in  some  degree  relinquishing 
his  paternal  duties,  came  to  join  the  others,  and  the  Minister 
then  had  to  share  the  honours  of  triumph  with  him.  For 
was  not  this  banker  the  master  ?  Was  he  not  money  per- 
sonified— money,  which  is  the  only  stable,  everlasting  force, 
far  above  all  ephemeral  tenure  of  power,  such  as  attaches  to 
those  ministerial  portfolios  which  pass  so  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand  ?  Monferrand  reigned,  but  he  would  pass  away,  and 
a  like  fate  would  some  day  fall  on  Yignon,  who  had  already 
had  a  warning  that  one  could  not  govern  unless  the  millions 
of  the  financial  world  were  on  one's  side.  So  was  not  the 
only  real  triumpher  himself,  the  Baron — he  who  laid  out 
five  millions  of  francs  on  buying  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy 
for  his  daughter,  he  who  was  the  personification  of  the 
sovereign  bowrgeoisie,  who  controlled  public  fortune,  and  was 
determined  to  part  with  nothing,  even  were  he  attacked  with 
bombs  ?  All  these  festivities  really  centred  in  himself,  he 
alone  sat  down  to  the  banquet,  leaving  merely  the  crumbs 
from  his  table  to  the  lowly,  those  wretched  toilers  who  had 
been  so  cleverly  duped  at  tine  time  of  the  Bevolution. 

That  African  Bailways  affair  was  already  but  so  much 
ancient  history,  buried,  spirited  away  by  a  parliamentary 
commission.  All  who  had  been  compromised  in  it,  the 
Duthils,  the  Ghaigneux,  the  Fonsdgues  and  others,  could 
now  laugh  merrily.  They  had  been  delivered  from  their 
nightmare  by  Monferrand's  strong  fist,  and  raised  by 
Duvillard's  triumph.  Even  Sagnier's  ignoble  article  and 
miry  revelations  in  the  *  Voix  du  Peuple '  were  of  no  real 
account,  and  could  be  treated  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
for  the  public  had  been  so  saturated  with  denunciation  and 
slander  that  it  was  now  utterly  weary  of  all  noisy  scandal. 
The  only  thin^  which  aroused  interest  was  the  rumour  that 
Duvillard's  big  affair  of  the  Trans-Saharian  Railway  was 
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soon  to  be  launched,  that  millions  of  money  would  be 
handled,  and  that  Bome  of  them  would  rain  down  upon 
£9iithful  friends. 

Whilst  Duvillard  was  conversing  in  a  friendl;^  way  with 
Monf errand  and  Dauyergne,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  had  joined  them,  Massot  encountered  Fonsdgue, 
his  editor,  and  said  to  him  in  an  undertone :  '  Duthil  has 
just  assured  me  that  the  Trans-Saharian  business  is  ready, 
and  that  they  mean  to  chance  it  with  the  Chamber.  They 
declare  that  they  are  certain  of  success.' 

Fons^e,  however,  was  sceptical  on  the  point.  '  It's  im- 
possible,' said  he, '  they  surely  won't  dare  to  begin  again  so 
soon.' 

Although  he  spoke  in  this  fashion  the  news  had  made  him 
grave.  He  had  lately  had  such  a  terrible  fright  through  his 
imprudence  in  the  African  Railways  affair,  that  he  had  vowed 
he  would  take  every  precaution  in  future.  Still  this  did  not 
mean  that  he  would  refuse  to  participate  in  matters  of  business. 
The  best  course  was  to  wait  and  study  them,  and  then  secure 
a  share  in  aU  that  seemed  profitable.  In  the  present  instance 
he  felt  somewhat  worried.  However,  whilst  he  stood  tiiere 
watching  the  group  around  Duvillard  and  the  two  ministers, 
he  suddenly  perceived  Ghaigneux,  who,  flitting  hither  and 
thither,  was  still  beating  up  applauders  for  that  evening's 
performance.  He  sang  Silviane's  praises  in  everv  key, 
predicted  a  most  tremendous  success,  and  did  his  very  best  to 
stimulate  curiosity.  At  last  he  approached  Dauvergne,  and 
with  his  long  figure  bent  double,  exclaimed :  '  My  dear 
Minister,  I  have  a  particular  request  to  make  to  you  on  the 
part  of  a  very  charming  person,  whose  victory  will  not  be 
complete  this  evening  if  you. do  not  condescend  to  favour 
her  with  your  vote.' 

Dauvergne,  a  tall,  fair,  good-looking  man,  whose  blue  eves 
smiled  behind  his  glasses,  listened  to  Ghaigneux  with  an  affable 
air.  He  was  proving  a  great  success  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  University  matters. 
However,  like  a  real  Parisian  of  Dijon,  as  people  called  him, 
he  was  possessed  of  some  tact  and  skill,  gave  entertainments  at 
which  his  young  and  charming  wife  outshone  all  others,  and 
passed  as  being  quite  an  enlightened  friend  of  writers  and 
artists.  Silviane's  engagement  at  the  Gom^die,  which  so  far 
was  his  most  notable  achievement,  and  which  would  have 
shaken  the  position  of  any  other  minister,  had  by  a  cunous 
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ehanoe  rendered  him  popular.  It  was  regarded  as  somefhing 
original  and  amusing. 

On  miderstanding  that  Ohaignenx  simply  wished  to  make 
sore  of  his  presence  at  the  Oom^e  that  evening,  he  became 
yet  more  affable.  '  Why,  certainly,  I  shall  be  there,  my  dear 
deputy,'  he  replied.  '  When  one  has  such  a  charming  god- 
daughter one  mustn't  forsake  her  in  a  moment  of  danger.' 

At  this  Monferrand,  who  had  been  lending  ear,  turned 
round.  'And  tell  her,'  said  he,  'that  I  shall  be  there  too. 
She  may  therefore  rely  on  haying  two  more  friends  in  the 
house.' 

Thereupon  Duvillard,  quite  enraptured,  his  eyes  glistening 
with  emotion  and  gratitude,  bowed  to  the  two  ministers  as 
if  they  had  granted  him  some  never-to-be-forgotten  favour. 

When  Ohaigneux,  on  his  side  also,  had  returned  thanks 
with  a  low  bow,  he  happened  to  perceive  Fonsdgue,  and  forth- 
with he  darted  towards  him  and  led  him  aside.  '  Ah  !  my 
dear  colleague,'  he  declared, '  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  matter  should  be  settled.  I  regard  it  as  of  supreme 
importance.' 

'What  are  you  speaking  of?'  inquired FonsSgue, much 
surprised. 

*  Why,  of  Massot's  article,  which  you  won't  insert.' 

Thereupon,  the  director  of  the  '  Globe '  plumply  declared 
that  he  could  not  insert  the  article.  He  talked  of  his  paper's 
dignity  and  gravity ;  and  declared  that  the  lavishing  of  much 
fulsome  praise  upon  a  hussy — ^yes,  a  mere  hussy — in  a  journal 
whose  exemplary  morality  and  austerity  had  cost  him  so 
mudi  labour,  would  seem  monstrous  and  degrading. 
Personally,  he  did  not  care  a  fig  about  it ;  if  Silviane  chose  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  herself,  well,  he  would  be  there  to  see ; 
but  the  '  Globe '  was  sacred. 

Disconcerted  and  almost  tearful,  Ohaigneux  nevertheless 
renewed  his  attempt.  '  Oome,  my  dear  colleague,'  said  he, 
'  pray  make  a  little  effort  for  my  sake.  If  the  article  isn't 
inserted  Duvillard  will  think  that  it  is  my  fault.  And  you 
know  that  I  really  need  his  help.  My  eldest  daughter's 
marriage  has  again  been  postponed,  and  I  hardly  know  where 
to  turn.'  Then  perceiving  that  his  own  misfortunes  in  no 
wise  touched  Fonsdgue,  he  added :  '  And  do  it  for  your  own 
Bake,  my  dear  colleague,  ^our  own  sake.  For  when  aU  is  said 
Duvillard  knows  what  is  in  the  article,  and  it  is  precisely 
because  it  is  so  favourable  a  one  that  he  wishes  to  see  it  in  the 
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^'  Globe."  Think  it  over ;  if  the  article  isn't  pablished  he  will 
certainly  torn  his  back  on  you.' 

For  a  moment  Fons^gue  remained  silent.  Was  he  think- 
ing of  the  colossal  Trans-Saharian  enterprise?  Was  he 
reflecting  that  it  would  be  hard  to  quarrel  at  such  a  moment 
and  miss  his  own  share  in  the  coming  distribution  of  millions 
among  fedthf ul  friends  ?  Perhaps  so ;  however,  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  await  developments  gained  tibe 
day  with  him.  '  No,  no,'  he  said ;  '  I  can't,  it's  a  mattes  of 
conscience.' 

In  the  meantime  congratulations  were  still  being  tendered 
to  the  newly-wedded  couple.  It  seemed  as  if  all  Paris  were 
passing  through  the  sacristy ;  there  were  ever  the  same  smiles 
and  the  same  hand  shakes.  Gerard,  Gamille,  and  their 
relatives,  however  weary  they  might  feel,  were  forced  to  retain 
an  air  of  delight  while  they  stood  there  against  the  wall,  pent 
up  by  the  crowd.  The  heat  was  now  really  becoming  un- 
bearable, and  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  as  when  some  big  flock 
goes  by. 

All  at  once  little  Princess  de  Ham,  who  had  hitherto 
lingered  nobody  knew  where,  sprang  out  of  the  throng,  flxmgher 
arms  round  Gamille,  kissed  even  Eve,  and  then  kept  G6rard's 
hand  in  her  own  while  paying  him  extraordinary  compliments- 
Then,  on  perceiving  Hyacinthe,  she  took  possession  of  him 
and  carried  him  off  into  a  comer.  '  I  say,'  she  exclaimed, '  I 
have  a  &.vour  to  ask  you.' 

The  young  man  was  wonderfully  silent  that  day.  His 
sister's  wedding  seemed  to  him  a  contemptible  ceremony,  the 
most  vulgar  that  one  could  imagine.  So  here,  thought  he, 
was  another  pair  accepting  the  horrid  sexual  law  by  which 
the  absurdity  of  the  world  was  perpetuated !  For  his  part,  he 
had  decided  that  he  would  witness  the  proceedings  in  rigid 
silence  with  a  haughty  air  of  disapproval.  When  Bosemonde 
spoke  to  him,  he  looked  at  her  rather  nervously,  for  he  was  glad 
that  she  had  forsaken  him  for  Duthil,  and  feared  some  fresh 
caprice  on  her  part.  At  last,  opening  his  mouth  for  the  first 
time  that  day,  ne  replied :  '  Oh,  as  a  friend,  you  know,  I  will 
grant  you  whatever  favour  you  like.' 

Forthwith  the  Princess  explained  that  she  should  surely 
die  if  she  did  not  witness  the  ^i^^  of  her  dear  friend  Silviane, 
of  whom  die  had  become  such  a  passionate  admirer.  80  she 
begged  the  young  man  to  prevail  on  his  father  to  give  her  a 
seat  in  his  box,  as  die  Imew  that  one  was  left  there. 

B  B 
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Hjacinthe  smiled.  '  Oh  willingly,  my  dear/  said  he ;  '  Til 
warn  papa,  there  will  be  a  seat  for  you.' 

Then,  as  the  procession  of  gaests  at  last  drew  to  an  end 
and  the  vestxy  began  to  empty,  the  bridal  pair  and  their  rela- 
tives were  able  to  go  off  through  the  chattering  throng,  which 
still  lingered  about  to  bow  to  them  and  scrutinise  them  once 
more. 

Gerard  and  Oamille  were  to  leave  for  an  estate  which 
Duvillard  possessed  in  Normandy,  directly  after  lunch.  This 
repast,  served  at  the  princely  mansion  of  the  Bue  6odot-de- 
Mauroy,  provided  an  opportunity  for  fresh  display.  The 
dining-room  on  the  first  floor  had  been  transformed  into  a 
buffet,  where  reigned  the  greatest  abundance  and  the  most 
wonderful  sumptuousness.  Quite  a  reception  too  was  held  in 
the  drawing-rooms,  the  large  red  sahn^  the  little  blue  and 
silver  BoUm  and  all  the  others,  whose  doors  stood  wide  open. 
Althoujgfh  it  had  been  arranged  that  only  family  friends  should 
be  invited  there  were  quite  three  hundred  people  present. 
The  ministers  had  excused  themselves,  alleging  that  the 
weighty  cares  of  public  business  required  their  presence  else- 
where. ^  But  the  magistrates,  the  deputies,  and  the  leading 
1'oumalists  who  had  attended  the  wedding  were  again  assem- 
)led  together.  And  in  that  throng  of  hungry  folks,  longing 
for  some  of  the  spoils  of  Duvillard's  new  venture,  the  people 
who  felt  most  out  of  their  element  were  Madame  de  Quinsac's 
few  guests,  whom  General  de  Bozomiet  and  the  Marquis  de 
Morigny  had  seated  on  a  sofa  in  the  large  red  BoUm^  which 
they  did  not  quit. 

Eve  who,  for  her  part,  was  quite  overcome,  both  her  moral 
and  physical  strength  being  exhausted,  had  seated  herself  in 
the  little  blue  and  silver  drawing-room,  which,  with  her  pas- 
sion for  flowers,  she  had  transformed  into  an  arbour  of  roses. 
She  would  have  &llen  had  she  remained  standing,  the  very 
floor  had  seemed  to  sink  beneath  her  feet.  Nevertheless, 
whenever  a  guest  approached  her  she  managed  to  force  a 
smile,  and  appear  beautiful  and  charming.  Unlooked  for  help 
at  last  came  to  her  in  the  person  of  Monseigneur  Martha,  who 
had  graciously  honoured  the  lunch  with  his  presence.  He 
took  an  armchair  near  her,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  in  his 
amiable,  caressing  way.  He  was  doubtless  well  aware  of  the 
frightful  anguish  which  wrung  the  poor  woman's  heart,  for  he 
showed  himself  quite  fatherly,  eager  to  comfort  her.  She, 
however,  talked  on  like  some  inconsolable  widow  bent  on  re- 
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noundng  the  world  for  Ood,  who  alone  could  bring  her  peace. 
Then  as  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Asylum  for  the 
Invalids  of  Labour,  she  declared  that  she  was  resolved  to  take 
her  presidency  very  seriously,  and,  in  fact,  would  exclusively 
devote  herself  to  it,  in  the  future. 

'  And  as  we  are  speaking  of  this,  Monseigneur,'  said  she, '  I 
would  even  ask  you  to  give  me  some  advice.  •  .  .  I  shall 
need  somebody  to  help  me,  and  I  thought  of  securing  the 
services  of  a  priest  whom  I  much  admire,  Monsieur  I'Abb^ 
Pierre  Froment.' 

At  this  the  Bishop  became  grave  and  embarrassed ;  but 
Princess  Bosemonde,  who  was  passing  by  with  Duthil,  had 
overheard  the  Baroness,  and  drawing  near  with  her  wonted 
impetuosity,  she  exclaimed :  '  Abb6  Pierre  Froment  I  Oh !  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  met  him  going  about  in 
jacket  and  trousers !  And  I've  been  told  too  that  he  cycles 
in  the  Bois  with  some  creature  or  other.  Isn't  it  true,  Duthil, 
that  we  met  him  ? ' 

The  deputy  bowed  and  smiled,  whilst  Eve  clasped  her 
hands  in  amazement.  '  Is  it  possible  1  A  priest  who  was 
all  charitable  fervour,  who  had  the  faith  and  passion  of  an 
apostle  I ' 

Thereupon  Monseigneur  intervened:  'Yes,  yes,  great 
sorrows  occasionally  fall  on  the  Church.  I  heard  of  the  mad- 
ness of  the  unhappy  man  you  speak  of.  I  even  thought  it 
my  duty  to  write  to  him,  but  he  left  my  letter  unanswered. 
I  should  so  much  have  liked  to  stifle  such  a  scandal  I  Bat 
there  are  abominable  forces  which  we  cannot  always  over- 
come ;  and  so  a  day  or  two  ago  the  archbishop  was  obliged 
to  put  him  under  interdict.  •  •  •  You  must  choose  somebody 
else,  madame.' 

It  was  quite  a  disaster.  Eve  gazed  at  Bosemonde  and 
Duthil,  wittiout  daring  to  ask  them  for  particulars,  but 
wondering  what  creature  could  have  been  so  audacious  as  to 
turn  a  priest  from  the  path  of  duty.  She  must  assuredly  be 
some  shameless,  demented  woman !  And  it  seemed  to  Eve 
as  if  this  crime  gave  a  finishing  touch  to  her  own  misfortune. 
With  a  wave  of  the  arm,  which  took  in  all  the  luxury  around 
her,  the  roses  steeping  her  in  perfume,  and  the  crush  of 
guests  around  the  buffet,  she  murmured :  '  Ah  I  decidedly 
there's  nothing  but  corruption  left ;  one  can  no  longer  rely 
on  anybody  I ' 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Camille  happened  to  be  alone  in 
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her  own  room  getting  ready  to  leave  the  house  with  CKrard. 
And  all  at  once  her  brother  Hyacinthe  joined  her  there.  '  Ah  1 
it's  jon,  youngster  1 '  she  exclaimed.  '  Well,  make  haste  if  you 
want  to  tdss  me,  for  I'm  off  now,  thank  goodness  I ' 

He  kissed  her  as  she  suggested,  and  then  in  a  doctoral  way 
replied:  'I  thought  you  had  more  self-command.  The 
delight  you  have  been  showing  all  this  morning  quite 
disgusts  me.' 

A  quiet  glance  of  contempt  was  her  only  answer. 
However,  he  continued :  '  You  know  very  well  that  she'll 
take  your  Gdra^d  from  you  again,  direcUy  you  come  back  to 
Paris.' 

At  this  Oamille's  cheeks  turned  white  and  her  eyes  flared. 
'She  stepped  towards  her  brother  with  clenched  fists :  '  She  I 
you  say  that  she  will  take  him  from  me  1 ' 

The  '  she '  they  referred  to  was  their  own  mother. 

'  Listen,  my  boy !  I'll  kill  her  first ! '  continued  Oamilla 
*  Ah,  no  I  she  needn't  hope  for  that.  I  shall  know  how  to 
keep  the  man  that  belongs  to  me.  •  •  .  And  as  for  you,  keep 
your  spite  to  yourself,  for  I  know  you,  remember ;  you  are  a 
mere  child  and  a  fool ! ' 

He  recoiled  as  if  a  viper  were  rearing  its  sharp,  slender, 
black  head  before  him ;  and  having  always  feared  her,  he 
thought  it  best  to  beat  a  retreat. 

While  the  last  guests  were  rushing  upon  the  buffet  and 
finishing  the  pillage  there,  the  bridal  pair  took  their  leave, 
before  driving  off  to  the  railway-station.  General  de 
Bozonnet  had  joined  a  group  in  order  to  vent  his  usual 
complaints  about  compulsory  military  service,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Morigny  was  obliged  to  fetch  him  at  the  moment 
when  the  Countess  de  Quinsao  was  kissing  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  The  old  lady  trembled  with  so  much 
emotion  that  the  Marquis  respectfully  ventured  to  sustain 
her.  Meantime,  Hyacmthe  had  stazted  in  search  of  his 
father,  and  at  last  found  him  near  a  window  wiUi  the 
tottering  Ohaigneux,  whom  he  was  violently  upbraiding,  for 
Fonsigue's  conscientious  scruples  had  put  him  in  a  fury. 
Indeed,  if  Massot's  article  should  not  he  inserted  in  the 
'  Globe/  Silviane  might  lay  all  the  blame  upon  him,  the 
Baron,  and  punish  him  yet  further.  However,  on  being 
summoned  by  his  son,  he  was  obliged  to  don  his  triumphal 
air  once  more,  kiss  his  daughter  on  the  forehead,  shake  hands 
with  his  son-in-law,  jest  and  wish  them  both  a  pleasant 
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joumey.  Then  Eye,  near  whom  Monseignenr  Martha  had 
remained  smiling,  in  her  turn  had  to  say  feurewell.  In  this 
she  evinced  touching  bravery ;  her  determination  to  remain 
beautifal  and  charming  until  the  very  end  lent  her  sufficient 
strength  to  show  both  gaiety  and  motherliness. 

She  took  hold  of  the  sUehtly  quivering  hand  which 
Oirard  proffered  with  some  embarrassment,  and  ventured  to 
retain  it  for  a  moment  in  her  own,  in  a  good-hearted,  affec- 
tionate way,  instinct  with  all  the  heroism  of  renunciation. 
'Good-bye,  Gerard,'  she  said,  'keep  in  good  health,  be 
happy.'  Then  turning  to  Oamille  she  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  while  Monseigneur  Martha  sat  looking  at  them  with 
an  air  of  indulgent  sympathy.  They  wished  each  other  *  An 
revoir,'  but  their  voices  trembled,  and  their  eyes  in  meeting 
gleamed  like  swords;  in  the  same  way  as  beneath  the  kisses 
they  had  exchanged  they  had  felt  each  other's  teeth.  Ah  I 
how  it  enraged  Gamille  to  see  her  mother  still  so  beautiful 
and  fascinating  in  spite  of  age  and  grief  I  And  for  Eve  how 
great  the  torture  of  behol£ng  her  daughter's  youth,  that 
youth  which  had  overcome  her,  and  was  for  ever  wresting 
love  from  within  her  reach  1  No  forgiveness  was  possible 
between  them;  they  would  still  hate  one  another  even  in 
the  family  tomb,  where  some  day  they  would  sleep  side  by 
side. 

All  the  same,  that  evening  Baroness  Duvillard  excused 
herself  from  attending  the  performance  of '  Polyeucte '  at  the 
Com6die-Fran9aise.  She  felt  very  tired  and  wished  to  go  to 
bed  early,  said  she.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  wept  on  her 
pillow  all  night  long.  Thus  the  Baron's  stage-box  on  the 
first  balcony  tier  only  contained  himself,  Hyadnthe,  Duthil, 
and  little  Princess  de  Ham. 

At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  full  house,  one  of  the 
brilliant  chattering  houses  peculiar  to  great  dramatic 
solemnities.  All  the  society  people  who  had  marched  through 
the  sacristy  of  the  Madeleine  that  morning  were  now 
assembled  at  the  theatre,  again  feverish  with  curiosity,  and 
on  the  look-out  for  the  unexpected.  One  recognised  the  same 
faces  and  the  same  smiles ;  the  women  acbiowledged  one 
another's  presence  with  little  signs  of  intelligence,  the  men 
understood  each  other  at  a  word,  a  gesture.  One  and  all  had 
kept  the  appointment,  the  ladies  with  bared  shoulders,  the 
gentlemen  with  flowers  in  their  button-holes.  Fonsd^e 
occupied  the   '  Globe's '    box   with  two  friendly  famihes. 
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LitUe  HaBSot  had  his  customary  seat  in  the  stalls.  Amaflien, 
who  was  a  &ithfal  patron  of  the  Gom6die,  was  also  to  be  seen 
there,  as  well  as  General  de  Bozonnet  and  Publio  Proseontor 
Lehmann.  The  man  who  was  most  looked  at,  however,  on 
account  of  his  scandalous  article  that  morning,  was  Bagnier, 
Uie  terrible  Sagnier  with  a  bloated,  apoplecti^aJ  face.  Then 
there  was  Ghaigneux,  who  had  merely  kept  a  modest  bracket- 
seat  for  himself,  and  who  scoured  the  passages,  and  climbed 
to  every  tier,  for  the  last  time  preaching  enthusiasm.  Finally, 
the  two  ministers,  Monf  errand  and  Dauvergne,  appeared  in  the 
box  facing  Duvillard's ;  whereupon  many  kaowing  smiles 
were  exchanged,  for  everybody  was  aware  that  these  person- 
ages had  come  to  help  on  the  success  of  the  dibutante. 

On  the  latter  point  there  had  still  been  unfavourable 
rumours  only  the  previous  day.  Bagnier  had  declared  that 
the  dibut  of  such  a  notorious  harlot  as  Silviane  at  the 
Gom^die-Fran^aise,  in  such  a  part  too  as  that  of  '  Pauline,' 
which  was  one  of  so  muchmoral  lofidness,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  impudent  insult  to  public  decency.  The  whole  press, 
moreover,  had  long  been  up  in  arms  against  the  young 
woman's  extraordinary  caprice.  But  then  the  affair  had  been 
talked  of  for  six  months  past,  so  that  Paris  had  grown  used 
to  the  idea  of  seeing  Bilviane  at  the  Gom^die.  And  now  it 
flocked  thither  with  the  one  idea  of  being  entertained.  Before 
the  curtain  rose  one  could  tell  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
house  that  the  audience  was  a  jovial,  good-humoured  one, 
bent  on  enjoying  itself  and  ready  to  applaud  should  it  find 
itself  at  all  pleaded. 

The  peHormance  really  proved  extraordinary.  When 
Bilviane,  chastely  robed,  made  her  appearance  in  the  first  act, 
the  house  was  quite  astonished  by  her  virginal  face,  her 
innocent-looking  mouth,  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  immacu- 
late candour.  Then,  although  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
understood  her  part  at  first  amazed  people,  it  ended  by  charm- 
ing them.  From  the  moment  of  confiding  in  '  Stiatonice,* 
from  the  moment  of  relating  her  dream,  she  turned '  Pauline ' 
into  a  soaring  mystical  creature,  some  saint,  as  it  were,  such 
as  one  sees  in  stained-^lass  windows,  carried  along  by  a 
Wagnerian  Brunhilda  ridmg  the  douds.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
ridiculous  conception  of  the  part,  contrary  to  reason  and  truth 
alike.  BtiU  it  onlv  seemed  to  interest  people  the  more, 
partly  on  account  of  mysticism  being  the  fashion,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  contrast  between   Bilviane's   assumed 
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candour  and  real  depravity.  Her  snccess  increased  from  act 
to  act,  and  some  slight  hissing  which  was  attributed  to 
Sagnier  only  helped  to  mak#  the  victory  more  complete. 
Monferrand  and  Dauvergne,  as  the  newspapers  afterwiods 
related,  gave  the  signal  for  applause ;  and  the  whole  house 
joined  in  it  partly  from  amusement  and  partly  perhaps  in  a 
spirit  of  irony. 

During  the  interval  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  there 
was  quite  a  procession  of  visitors  to  Duvillard's  box,  where 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Duthil,  however,  after 
absenting  himself  for  a  moment,  came  back  to  say :  '  You 
remember  our  influential  critic,  the  one  whom  I  brought  to 
dinner  at  the  Caf 6  Anglais.  Well,  he's  repeating  to  everybody 
that "  Pauline  "  is  merely  a  little  bov/rgeoisBy  and  is  not  trans- 
formed by  the  heavenly  grace  until  the  very  finish  of  the 
piece.  To  turn  her  into  a  holy  virgin  from  the  outset  simply 
kills  the  part,  says  he.' 

'  Pooh ! '  retorted  Duvillard,  *  let  him  argue  if  he  likes,  it 
will  be  all  the  more  advertisement.  .  .  .  The  important  point 
is  to  get  Massot's  article  inserted  in  the  "  Globe  "  to-morrow 
morning.' 

On  this  point  unfortunately  the  news  was  by  no  means 
good.  Ghaigneux,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  Fonsdgue, 
declared  that  the  latter  still  hesitated  in  the  matter  in  spite 
of  Silviane'a  success,  V7hich  he  declared  to  be  ridiculous. 
Thereupon  the  Baron  became  quite  angry.  'Go  and  tell 
Fonsdgue,'  he  exclaimed, '  that  I  insist  on  it,  and  that  I  shall 
remember  what  he  does.' 

Meantime  Princess  Bosemonde  was  becoming  quite 
delirious  with  enthusiasm.  *My  dear  Hyacinthe,'  she  pleaded, 
*  please  take  me  to  Silviane's  dressing-room ;  I  can't  wait,  I 
really  must  go  and  kiss  her.' 

'But  we'll  all  got'  cried  Duvillard,  who  heard  hei 
entreaty. 

The  passages  were  crowded,  and  there  were  people  even 
on  the  stage.  Moreover,  when  the  party  reached  the  door 
of  Silviane's  dressing-room,  they  found  it  shut.  When  the 
Baron  knocked  at  it,  a  dresser  replied  that  Madame  begged 
the  gentlemen  to  wait  a  moment. 

'  Oh  1  a  woman  may  surely  go  in,'  replied  Bosemonde, 
hastily  slipping  through  the  doorway.  '  And  you  may  come« 
Ilyacinthe,'  she  added, '  there  can  be  no  objection  to  you.' 

Silviane  was  very  hot,  and  a  dresser  was  wiping  her 
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perspiring  shoulders  when  Bosemondb  darted  forward  and 
kissed  her.  Then  they  chatted  together  amidst  the  heat 
and  glare  from  the  gas  and  tiLe  intoxicating  perfumes  of  all 
the  flowers  which  were  heaped  up  in  the  little  room.  Finally* 
Hyacinthe  heard  them  promise  to  see  one  another  after  the 
performancei  Bilviane  even  inviting  Bosemonde  to  drink  a 
cup  of  tea  with  her  at  her  house.  At  this  the  young  man 
snuled  complacently,  and  said  to  the  actress :  '  Your  carriage 
is  waiting  for  you  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Montpensier,  is 
it  not  ?  Well,  I'll  take  the  Princess  to  it.  That  will  be  the 
simpler  plan,  you  can  both  go  off  together  1 ' 

'  Oh  1  how  good  of  you/  cried  Bosemonde ; '  it's  agreed.' 

Just  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  men  being  ad- 
mitted, begftn  to  pour  forth  their  congratulations.  However, 
they  had  to  regain  their  seats  in  all  haste  so  as  to  witness 
the  fifth  act.  This  proved  quite  a  triumph ;  the  whole  house 
burst  into  applause  when  Silviane  spdse  the  famous  line, 
'I  see,  I  know,  I  believe,  I  am  undeceived,'  with  the  rap- 
turous enthusiasm  of  a  holy  martyr  ascending  to  heaven. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  soul-like,  it  was  said.  And  so 
when  the  performers  were  caUed  before  the  curtain,  Paris 
bestowed  an  ovation  on  that  virgin  of  the  stage  who,  as 
Bagnier  put  it,  knew  so  well  how  to  act  depravity  at  home. 

Accompanied  by  Duthil,  DuviUard  at  once  went  behind 
the  scenes  in  order  to  fetch  Silviane,  while  Hyacinthe 
escorted  Bosemonde  to  the  brougham  waiting  at  the  corner 
of  the  Bue  Montpensier.  Having  helped  her  into  it,  the 
young  man  stood  by  waiting.  And  he  seemed  to  grow 
quite  merry  when  his  father  came  up  with  Silviane,  and  was 
stopped  by  her  just  as,  in  his  turn,  he  wished  to  get  into  the 
carriage. 

<  There's  no  room  for  you,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  she.  '  I've 
a  friend  with  me.' 

Bosemonde's  little  smiling  face  then  peered  forth  from 
the  depths  of  the  brougham.  And  the  Baron  remained  there 
open-mouthed  whUe  the  vehicle  swiftly  carried  the  two  women 
awayl 

'Well,  what  would  you  have,  my  dear  fellow?*  said 
Hyacinthe,  by  way  of  explanation  to  Duthil,  who  also  seemed 
somewhat  amazed  by  what  had  happened.  '  Bosemonde  was 
worrying  my  life  out,  and  so  I  got  rid  of  her  by  packing  hex 
off  with  Silviane.' 

Duvillard  was  still  standing  on  the  pavement  and  still 
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looking  dazed  when  Chaigneux,  who  was  going  home  quite 
tired  out,  recognised  him,  and  came  up  to  say  that  FonsSgue 
had  thought  the  matter  over,  and  that  Massot's  article  would 
be  inserted.  It  seemed  that  in  the  passages  there  had  been 
a  deal  of  talk  about  the  famous  Trans-8a£arian  project. 

Then  Hyacinthe  led  his  fiather  away,  trying  to  comfort 
him  like  a  sensible  friend,  who  regarded  woman  as  a  base 
and  impure  creature.  '  Let's  go  home  to  bed,'  said  he.  *  As 
that  article  is  to  appear,  you  can  take  it  to  her  to-morrow. 
8he  will  see  you,  sure  enough.' 

Thereupon  they  lighted  cigars,  and  now  and  again  ex- 
changing a  few  words,  took  their  way  up  the  Avenue  de 
rOp^ra,  which  at  that  hour  was  deserted  and  dismal.  Mean- 
time, above  the  slumbering  houses  of  Paris  the  breeze 
wafted  a  prolonged  sigh|  the  plaint,  as  it  were,  of  an  expiring 
world. 


m 

!CHB  QOAIJ  09  LABOUB 

EvBB  since  the  execution  of  Salvat,  Guillaume  had  become 
extremely  taciturn.  He  seemed  worried  and  absent-minded. 
He  would  work  for  hours  at  the  manufacture  of  that  danger- 
ous powder  of  which  he  alone  Imew  the  formula,  and  the 
preparation  of  which  was  such  a  delicate  matter  that  he 
would  allow  none  to  assist  him.  Then,  at  other  times  he 
would  go  off,  and  return  tired  out  by  some  long  solitary 
ramble.  He  remained  very  gentle  at  home,  and  strove  to 
smile  there.  But  whenever  anybody  spoke  to  him  he  started 
as  if  suddenly  called  back  from  dreamland. 

Pierre  imagined  his  brother  had  relied  too  much  upon  his 
powers  of  renunciation,  and  found  the  loss  of  Marie  unbearable. 
Was  it  not  some  thought  of  her  that  haunted  him  now  that 
the  date  fixed  for  the  marriage  drew  nearer  and  nearer  ?  One 
evening,  therefore,  Pierre  ventured  to  speak  out,  again  offering 
to  leave  the  house  and  disappear. 

But  at  the  first  words  he  uttered  Guillaume  stopped  him, 
and  affectionately  replied :  '  Marie  ?  Oh  1  I  love  her,  I  love 
her  too  well  to  regret  what  I  have  done.  No,  no  1  you  only 
bring  me  happiness,  I  derive  all  my  strength  and  courage 
from  you  now  that  I  know  you  are  both  happy.  •  •  •  And  I 
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assure  yon  that  yon  are  mistaken,  there  is  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  me ;  my  work  absorbs  me,  perhaps,  but  that  is 
aU.' 

That  same  evening  he  managed  to  cast  his  gloom  aside, 
and  displayed  delightful  gaiety.  During  dinner  he  inquired 
if  the  upholsterer  would  soon  call  to  arrange  the  two  little 
rooms  which  Marie  was  to  occupy  with  her  husband  over  the 
workroom.  The  young  woman,  who,  since  her  marriage  with 
Pierre  had  been  decided,  had  remained  waiting  with  smHing 
patience,  thereupon  told  Guillaume  what  it  was  she  desired — 
nrst,  some  hangings  of  red  cotton  stuff,  then  some  polished 
pine  furniture  which  would  enable  her  to  imagine  she  was  in 
the  country,  and  finally  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  because  a  carpet 
seemed  to  her  the  height  of  luxury.  She  laughed  as  she 
spoke,  and  Guillaume  laughed  with  her  in  a  gay  and  fatherly 
way.  His  good  spirits  brought  considerable  relief  to  Pierrci 
who  conduded  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his 
surmises. 

On  the  very  morrow,  however,  Guillaume  relapsed  into  a 
dreamy  state.  And  so  disquietude  again  came  upon  Pierre, 
particularly  when  he  noticed  that  MSre-Grand  also  seemed  to 
be  unusually  grave  and  silent.  Not  daring  to  address  her,  he 
tried  to  extract  some  information  from  his  nephews,  but 
neither  Thomas  nor  Francois  nor  Antoine  knew  anything. 
Each  of  them  quietly  devoted  his  time  to  his  work,  respecting 
and  worshipping  his  father,  but  never  questioning  him  about 
his  plans  or  enterprises.  Whatever  he  might  choose  to  do 
could  only  be  right  and  good ;  and  they,  his  sons,  were  ready 
to  do  the  same  and  help  him  at  the  very  first  call,  without 
pausing  to  inquire  into  his  purpose.  It  was  plain,  however, 
that  he  kept  them  apart  from  anything  at  all  perilous,  that  he 
retained  all  responsibility  for  himself,  and  that  Mdre-Grand 
alone  was  his  confidante^  the  one  whom  he  consulted  and  to 
whom  he  perhaps  listened.  Pierre  therefore  renounced  hishope 
of  learning  anything  from  the  sons,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  the  old  lady,  whose  rigid  gravity  worried  him  the  more  as 
she  and  Guillaume  frequently  had  private  chats  in  the  room 
she  occupied  upstairs.  They  shut  themselves  up  there  all 
alone,  and  remained  together  for  hours  without  the  faintest 
sound  coming  from  the  seemingly  lifeless  chamber. 

One  day,  however,  Pierre  caught  sight  of  Guillaume  as  he 
eame  out  of  it,  carrying  a  little  valise  which  appeared  to  be  very 
heavy.    And  Pierre  thereupon  remembered  both  his  brother's 
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powder,  one  pound  weight  of  which  wonid  have  sufficed  to 
destroy  a  cathedral,  and  the  destmctiye  engine  which  he  had 
purposed  bestowing  upon  France  in  order  that  she  might  be 
victorious  over  all  other  nations,  and  become  the  one  great 
initiatory  and  liberative  power.  Pierre  remembered  too  that 
the  only  person  besides  himself  who  knew  his  brother's 
secret  was  M6re-Grand,  who,  at  the  time  when  Guillaxmie  was 
fearing  some  perquisition  on  the  part  of  the  police,  had  long 
slept  upon  the  cartridges  of  the  terrible  explosive.  But  now 
why  was  Guillaume  removing  all  the  powder  which  he  had 
been  preparing  for  some  time  past?  As  this  question 
occurred  to  Pierre  a  sudden  suspicion,  a  vague  dread  came 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  strength  to  ask  his  brother :  '  Have 
you  reason  to  fear  anything,  since  you  won't  keep  things 
here  ?  If  they  embarrass  you,  they  can  be  deposited  at  my 
house,  nobody  will  make  a  search  there.' 

Guillaume,  whom  these  words  astonished,  gazed  at  Pierre 
fixedly,  and  then  replied : '  Yes,  I  have  learnt  that  the  arrests 
and  perquisitions  have  begun  afresh  since  that  poor  devil  was 
guillotined ;  for  they  are  in  terror  at  the  thought  that  some 
despairing  fellow  may  avenge  him.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly 
prudent  to  keep  destructive  agents  of  sucdi  great  power  here. 
I  prefer  to  deposit  them  in  a  safe  place.  But  not  at 
Neuilly — oh  1  no  indeed !  they  are  not  a  present  for  you, 
brother.'  Guillaume  spoke  with  outward  calmness ;  and  if  he 
had  started  with  surprise  at  the  first  moment,  it  had  scarcely 
beenjperceptible. 

*'  So  everything  is  ready  ? '  Pierre  resumed.  '  Ton  will 
soon  be  handing  your  engine  of  destruction  over  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  I  presume  ? ' 

A  gleam  of  hesitation  appeared  in  the  depths  of 
Guillaume's  eyes,  and  he  was  for  a  moment  about  to  tell  a 
£Bklsehood.  However,  he  ended  by  replying:  'No,  I  have 
renounced  that  intention.    I  have  another  idea.' 

He  spoke  these  last  words  with  so  much  energy  and  deci- 
sion that  Pierre  did  not  dare  to  question  him  further,  to  ask 
him,  for  instance,  what  that  other  idea  might  be.  From  that 
moment,  however,  he  quivered  with  anxious  expectancy. 
lYom  hour  to  hour  M^re-Grand's  lofty  silence,  and  Guillaume's 
rapt,  energetic  fieuse  seemed  to  tell  him  that  some  huge  and 
ierrifpng  scheme  had  come  into  being,  and  was  growing  and 
threatening  the  whole  of  Paris. 

One  aftemooni  just  as  Thomas  was  about  to  repair  to  the 
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Grandidier  works,  someone  came  to  Guillanme's  wiih  the 
news  that  old  Toussaintt  the  workman,  had  been  stricken 
with  a  fresh  attack  of  paralysis.  Thomas  thereupon  decided 
that  he  would  call  upon  the  poor  fellow  on  his  way,  for  he 
held  him  in  esteem  an&  wished  to  ascertain  if  he  could  render 
him  any  help.  Pierre  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany  his 
nephew,  and  they  started  off  together  about  four  o'clock. 

On  entering  the  one  room  which  the  Toussaints  occu- 
pied, the  room  where  they  ate  and  slept,  the  visitors  found 
the  mechanician  seated  on  a  low  chair  near  the  table.  He 
looked  half  dead,  as  if  skuck  by  lightning.  It  was  a  case  of 
hemiplegia,  which  had  paralysed  the  whole  of  his  right  side, 
his  right  leg  and  right  arm,  and  had  also  spread  to  lus  face  in 
such  wise  that  he  could  no  longer  i^eak.  The  only  sound  he 
could  raise  was  an  incomprehensible  guttural  grunt.  His 
mouth  was  drawn  to  the  right,  and  his  once  round  good- 
natured  looking  face,  with  tanned  skin  and  bright  eyes,  had 
been  twisted  into  a  frightful  mask  of  anguish.  Atfifbyyearsof 
age,  the  unhappy  man  was  utterly  done  for.  His  unkempt 
beard  was  as  white  as  that  of  an  octogenarian,  and  hisknot^ 
limbs,  preyed  upon  by  toil,  were  henceforth  dead.  Only  his 
eyes  remained  alive,  and  they  travelled  around  the  room,  going 
from  one  to  another.  By  his  side,  eager  to  do  what  she  could 
for  him,  was  his  wife,  who  remained  stout  even  when  she  had 
little  to  eat,  and  still  showed  herself  active  and  clear-headed| 
however  great  her  misfortunes. 

*  It's  a  Mendly  visit,  Toussaint,'  said  she.  *  It's  Monsieur 
Thomas  who  has  come  to  see  you  with  Monsieur  I'Abb^.' 
Then,  quietly  correcting  herself,  she  added :  '  With  Monsieur 
Pierre,  nis  uncle.    You  see  that  you  are  not  yet  forsaken.' 

Toussaint  wished  to  speak,  but  his  fruitless  efforts  only 
brought  two  big  tears  to  his  eyes.  Then  he  gazed  at  his 
visitors  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  woe,  his  jaws 
trembling  convulsively. 

*  Don't  put  yourself  out,*  repeated  his  wife.  *  The  doctor 
told  you  that  it  would  do  you  no  good.' 

At  the  moment  of  entering  the  room  Pierre  had  already 
noticed  two  persons  who  had  risen  from  their  chairs  and  drawn 
somewhat  on  one  side.  And  now  to  his  great  surprise  he 
recognised  that  they  were  Madame  Theodore  and  061ine,  who 
were  both  decently  clad,  and  looked  as  if  they  led  a  life  of 
comfort.  On  hearing  of  Toussaint's  misfortune  they  had  come 
to  see  him,  like  good-hearted  creatures,  who,  on  their  own  sidCi 
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had  ezp^enced  the  most  ornel  Buffering.  Pierrei  on  noticing 
that  they  now  seemed  to  be  beyond  dire  want,  remembered 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  sympathy  lavished  on  the 
child  after  her  father's  execution,  the  many  presents  and 
donations  offered  her,  and  the  generous  proposals  that  had 
been  made  to  adopt  her.  These  last  had  ended  in  her  being 
adopted  by  a  former  friend  of  Balvai,  who  had  sent  her  to 
school  again,  pending  the  time  when  she  might  be  apprenticed 
to  some  trade ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Madame  Theodore 
had  been  placed  as  a  nurse  in  a  convalescent  home ;  in  such 
wise  that  both  had  been  saved. 

When  Pierre  drew  near  to  little  C61ine  in  order  to  kiss  her, 
Madame  Theodore  told  her  to  thank  Monsieur  I'Abb^ — ^for  so 
she  still  respectfully  called  him — ^for  all  that  he  had  previously 
done  for  her.  *  It  was  you  who  brought  us  happiness.  Mon- 
sieur TAbb^,'  said  she.  '  And  that's  a  thing  one  can  never 
forget.  I'm  always  telling  Celine  to  remember  you  in  her 
prayers.' 

'  And  so,  my  child,  you  are  now  going  to  school  again,' 
said  Pierre. 

'  Oh  1  yes,  Monsieur  1' Abb6,  and  I'm  well  pleased  at  it. 
Besides,  we  no  longer  lack  anything.'  Then,  however,  sudden 
emotion  came  over  the  girl,  and  she  stammered  with  a  sob  : 
'  Ah  1  if  poor  papa  could  only  see  us  1 ' 

Madame  Theodore,  meanwhile,  had  begun  to  take  leave 
of  Madame  Toussaint.  <  Well,  good-bye,  we  must  go,'  said 
she.  '  What  has  happened  to  you  is  very  sad,  and  we  wanted 
to  tell  you  how  much  it  grieved  us.  The  worry  is  that  when 
misfortune  falls  on  one,  courage  isn't  enough  to  set  things 
right.  •  •  •  Celine,  come  and  kiss  your  uncle.  •  .  •  My  poor 
brother,  I  hope  you'll  get  back  the  use  of  your  legs  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

They  kissed  the  paralysed  man  on  the  cheeks,  and  then 
went  off.  Toussaint  had  looked  at  them  with  his  keen  and 
still  intelligent  eyes,  as  if  he  longed  to  participate  in  the  life 
and  activity  into  which  they  were  returning.  And  a  jealous 
thought  came  to  his  wife,  who  usually  was  so  placid  and 
good-natured.  *•  Ah  I  my  poor  old  man  1 '  she  said,  after 
propping  him  up  with  a  pillow,  '  those  two  are  luckier  than 
we  are.  Everything  succeeds  with  them  since  that  madman 
Salvat  had  his  head  cut  off.  They're  provided  for.  They've 
plentv  of  bread  on  the  shelf.' 

Then,  turning  towards  Pierre  and  Thomas,  she  continued : 
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<  We  others  are  done  for,  you  know ;  we're  down  in  the  mnd, 
with  no  hope  of  getting  out  of  it.  Bat  what  would  you  have  ? 
My  poor  husband  hasn't  been  guillotined^  he's  done  nothing 
but  work  his  whole  life  long ;  and  now,  you  see,  that's  the 
end  of  him,  he's  like  some  old  animal,  no  longer  good  for 
anything.' 

Having  made  her  visitors  sit  down  she  next  answered 
their  compassionate  questions.  The  doctor  had  called  twice 
already,  and  had  promised  to  restore  the  unhappy  man's  power 
of  speech,  and  perhaps  enable  him  to  crawl  round  the  room' 
with  the  help  of  a  stick.  But  as  for  ever  being  able  to  resume 
real  work  that  must  not  be  expected.  And  so  what  was  the 
use  of  living  on  ?  Toussaint's  eyes  plainly  declared  that  he 
would  much  rather  die  at  once.  When  a  workman  can  no 
longer  work  and  no  longer  provide  for  his  wife  he  is  ripe  for 
the  grave. 

<  Savingsindeed! '  Madame  Toussaint  resumed.  *  There  are 
folks  who  ask  us  if  we  have  any  savings.  .  .  .  Well,  we 
had  nearly  a  thousand  francs  in  the  Savings  Bank  when 
Toussaint  had  his  first  attack.  And  some  people  don't  know 
what  a  lot  of  prudence  one  needs  to  put  by  such  a  sum ;  for, 
afiier  all,  we're  not  savages,  we  have  to  allow  ourselves  a  little 
enjoyment  now  and  then,  a  good  dish  and  a  good  bottle  of 
wine.  .  .  •  Well,  what  with  five  months  of  enforced  idleness, 
and  the  medicines,  and  the  underdone  meat  that  was  ordered, 
we  got  to  the  end  of  our  thousand  francs ;  and  now  that  it's 
all  begun  again  we're  not  likely  to  taste  any  more  bottled 
wine  or  roast  mutton.' 

Fond  of  good  cheer  as  she  had  always  been,  this  cry,  far 
more  than  the  tears  she  was  forcing  back,  revealed  how  much 
the  future  terrified  her.  She  was  there  erect  and  brave  in 
spite  of  everything;  but  what  a  downfall  if  she  were  no 
longer  able  to  keep  her  room  tidy,  stew  a  piece  of  veal  on 
Sundays,  and  gossip  with  the  neighbours  while  awaiting  her 
husband's  return  from  work  I  Why,  they  might  just  as 
well  be  thrown  into  the  gutter  and  carried  off  in  the  scaven- 
ger's cart. 

However,  Thomas  intervened:  *  Isn't  there  an  Asylum 
for  the  InvaUds  of  Labour,  and  couldn't  your  husband  get 
admitted  to  it  ? '  he  asked.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  is  just  the 
place  for  him.' 

'  Oh  1  dear  no,'  the  woman  answered.  '  People  spoke  to 
me  of  that  place  before,  and  I  got  particulars  of  it.    They 
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don't  take  siok  people  there.    When  yoa  call  they  tell  yon 
thai  there  are  hospitals  for  those  who  are  ill.' 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  Pierre  confirmed  her  statement : 
it  was  useless  to  apply  in  that  direction.  He  could  again 
see  himself  scouring  Paris,  hurrying  from  the  Lady  President, 
Barouess  Duvillard,  to  Fons^e,  &e  General  Manager,  and 
only  securing  a  bed  for  Laveuye  when  tihe  unhappy  man  was 
dead  I 

However,  at  that  moment  an  infant  was  heard  wailing, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  both  visitors  Madame  Toussaint 
entered  the  little  doset  where  her  son  Charles  had  so  long 
slept,  and  came  out  of  it  carrying  a  child,  who  looked  scarcely 
twenty  months  old.  '  Well,  yes,'  she  explained,  '  this  is 
Charles's  boy.  He  was  sleeping  tibere  in  his  father's  old  bed, 
and  now  you  hear  him,  he's  woke  up.  •  .  .  You  see,  only 
last  Wednesday,  the  day  before  Toussaint  had  his  stroke,  I 
went  to  fetch  the  littfe  one  at  the  nurse's  at  St.  Denis, 
because  she  had  threatened  to  cast  him  adrift  since  Charles 
had  got  into  bad  habits,  and  no  longer  paid  her.  I  said  to 
myself  at  the  time  that  work  was  looking  up,  and  that  my 
husband  and  I  would  always  be  able  to  provide  for  a  little 
mouth  like  that.  •  .  •  But  just  afterwards  everything 
collapsed  1  At  the  same  time,  as  the  child's  here  now,  I  can't 
go  and  leave  him  in  the  street.' 

While  speaking  in  this  fiftshion  she  walked  to  and  fro, 
rocking  the  baby  in  her  arms.  And  naturally  enough  she 
reverted  to  Charles's  folly  with  the  girl,  who  had  run  away, 
leaving  that  infant  behind  her.  Things  might  not  have  been 
so  very  bad  if  Charles  had  still  worked  as  steadily  as  he  had 
done  before  he  went  soldiering.  In  those  days  he  had  never 
lost  an  hour,  and  had  alwavs  brought  all  his  pay  home  1  But 
he  had  come  back  from  tne  army  with  much  less  taste  for 
work.  He  argued,  and  had  ideas  of  his  own.  He  certainly 
hadn't  yet  come  to  bomb-throwing  like  that  madman  Salvat, 
but  he  spent  half  his  time  with  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  who 
put  his  brain  in  a  muddle.  It  was  a  real  pity  to  see  such  a 
strong,  good-hearted  young  fellow  turning  out  badly  like  that. 
But  it  was  said  in  the  neighbourhood  that  many  another  was 
inclined  the  same  way ;  that  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of 
the  younger  men  felt  tired  of  want  and  unremunerative  labour, 
and  would  end  by  knocking  everything  to  pieces  rathw  than 
go  on  toiling  with  no  certainty  of  food  in  their  old  age. 

'  Ah  I  yes,'  continued  Madame  Toussaint,  '  the  sons  are 
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not  like  ihe  &iheffl  were.  These  fine  fellows  won't  be  as 
patient  as  my  poor  husband  has  been,  letting  hard  work  weac 
nim  away  till  he's  become  the  sorry  thing  yon  see  there.  •  •  • 
Do  yon  Imow  what  Gharles  said  the  other  evening  when  he 
found  his  father  on  that  chair,  crippled  like  that,  and  unable 
to  speak  ?  Why  he  shouted  to  him  that  he'd  been  a  stupid 
jackass  all  his  life,  working  himself  to  death  for  those 
bou/rgeoist  who  now  wouldn't  bring  him  so  much  as  a  glass  of 
water.  Then,  as  he  none  the  less  has  a  good  heart,  he  began 
to  cry  his  eyes  out.' 

The  baby  was  no  longer  wailing,  still  the  good  woman 
continued  walking  to  and  fro,  roclmig  it  in  her  arms  and 
pressing  it  to  her  affectionate  heart.  Her  son  Gharles  could 
do  no  more  for  them,  she  said ;  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to 
give  them  a  five-franc  piece  now  and  again,  but  even  that 
wasn't  certain.  It  was  of  no  use  for  her  to  go  back  to  her 
old  calling  as  a  seamstress,  she  had  lost  all  practice  of  it. 
And  it  would  even  be  difficult  for  her  to  earn  anything  as 
charwoman,  for  she  had  that  infant  on  her  hands  as  well 
as  her  infirm  husband — ^a  big  child,  whom  she  would  have  to 
wash  and  feed.  And  so  what  would  become  of  the  three  of 
them  ?  She  couldn't  tell ;  but  it  made  her  shudder,  however 
brave  and  motherly  she  tried  to  be.  ^ 

For  their  part,  Pierre  and  Thomas  quivered  with  com- 
passion, particularly  when  they  saw  big  tears  coursing  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  wretched,  stricken  Toussaint,  as  he  sat  quite 
motionless  in  that  little  and  still  cleanly  home  of  toil  and 
want.  The  poor  man  had  listened  to  his  wife,  and  he  looked 
at  her  and  at  the  infant  now  sleeping  in  her  arms.  Voiceless, 
unable  to  cry  his  woe  aloud,  he  experienced  the  most  awfal 
anguish.  What  dupery  his  long  life  of  labour  had  been  I 
how  frightfully  unjust  it  was  that  all  his  efforts  should  end 
in  such  sufferings  1  how  exasperating  it  was  to  feel  himself 
powerless,  and  to  see  those  whom  he  loved  and  who  were  as 
innocent  as  himself  suffer  and  die  by  reason  of  his  own 
suffering  and  death !  Ah  I  poor  old  man,  cripple  that  he  was, 
ending  like  some  beast  of  burden  that  has  foundered  by  the 
roadside — that  goal  of  labour  1  And  it  was  all  so  revcdtii^ 
and  so  monstrous  that  he  tried  to  put  it  into  words,  and  his 
desperate  grief  ended  in  a  frightful,  raucous  grunt. 

*  Be  quiet,  don't  do  yourself  harm  1 '  concluded  Madame 
Toussaint.  *  Things  are  like  that,  and  there's  no  mending 
them. 
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Then  she  went  to  put  the  child  to  bed  again,  and  on  her 
return,  just  as  Thomas  and  Pierre  were  about  to  speak  to 
her  of  Toussaint's  employer,  M.  Grondidier,  a  fresh  visitor 
arrived.    Thereupon  the  others  decided  to  wait. 

The  new-comer  was  Madame  Ghr6tiennot,  Toussaint's 
other  sister,  eighteen  years  younger  than  himself.  Her 
husband,  the  little  clerk,  had  compelled  her  to  break  off 
almost  all  intercourse  with  her  relatives,  as  he  felt  ashamed 
of  them ;  nevertheless,  having  heard  of  her  brother's  misfor- 
tune, she  had  very  properly  come  to  condole  with  him.  She 
wore  a  gown  of  cheap  flimsy  silk,  and  a  hat  trimmed  with 
red  poppies,  which  she  had  freshened  up  three  times  already ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  display  her  appearance  bespoke  penury, 
and  she  did  her  best  to  hide  her  feet  on  account  of  the 
shabbiness  of  her  boots.  Moreover,  she  was  no  longer  the 
beautiful  Hortense.  Since  a  recent  miscarriage,  iJl  trace  of 
her  good  looks  had  disappeared. 

The  lamentable  appearance  of  her  brother  and  the  bare- 
ness of  that  home  of  suffering  chilled  her  directly  she 
crossed  the  threshold.  And  as  soon  as  she  had  kissed 
Toussaint,  and  said  how  sorry  she  was  to  find  him  in  such  a 
condition,  she  began  to  lament  her  own  fate,  and  recount  her 
troubles,  for  fear  lest  she  should  be  asked  for  any  help. 

'  Ah  1  my  dear,'  she  said  to  her  sister-in-law,  '  you  are 
certainly  much  to  be  pitied !  But  if  you  only  knew  1  We 
all  have  our  worries.  Thus  in  my  case,  obliged  as  I  am  to. 
dress  fairly  well  on  account  of  my  husband's  position,  I  have 
more  trouble  than  you  can  imagine  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  One  can't  go  far  on  a  salary  of  three  thousand  francs 
a  year,  when  one  has  to  pay  seven  hundred  francs  rent  out  of  it. 
You  will  perhaps  say  that  we  might  lodge  ourselves  in  a  more 
modest  way ;  but  we  can't,  my  dear,  I  must  have  a  zaUm  on 
account  of  the  visits  I  receive.  So  just  count  1  .  •  .  Then 
there  are  my  two  girls.  I've  had  to  send  them  to  school ; 
Lucienne  has  begun  to  learn  the  piano  and  Marcelle  has 
some  taste  for  drawing.  ...  By  the  way,  I  would  have 
brought  them  with  me,  but  I  feared  it  would  upset  them  too 
much.    You  will  excuse  me,  won't  you  ? ' 

Then  she  spoke  of  all  the  worries  which  she  had  had 
with  her  husband  on  account  of  Salvat's  ignominious  death. 
Chr^tiennot,  vain,  quarrelsome  little  fellow  that  he  was,  felt 
exasperated  at  now  having  a  guillotind  in  his  wife's  family. 
And  he  had  lately  begun  to  treat  the  unfortunate  woman 
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most  harshlyi  charging  her  with  haTing  brought  about  all 
their  tzonbles,  and  even  rendering  her  responsible  for  his  own 
mediocrity,  embittered  as  he  was  more  and  more  each  day  by 
a  confined  life  of  office  work.  On  some  evenings  they  had 
serious  quarrels ;  she  stood  up  for  herself  and  related  that 
when  she  was  at  the  confectionery  shop  in  the  Bue  des 
Martyrs  die  could  have  married  a  doctor  had  she  onlv  chosen, 
for  tiie  doctor  found  her  quite  pretty  enough.  Now,  nowever, 
she  was  becoming  plainer  and  plainer,  and  her  husband  felt 
that  he  was  condemned  to  everlasting  penury ;  so  that  their 
life  was  becoming  more  and  more  dismal  and  quarrelsome, 
and  as  unbearable — despite  the  pride  of  being  *  gentleman ' 
and  '  lady ' — ^as  was  the  destitution  of  the  working  classes. 

*  All  the  same,  my  dear,'  at  last  said  Madame  Toussaint, 
weary  of  her  sister-in-law's  endless  narrative  of  worries, '  you 
have  had  one  piece  of  luck.  You  won't  have  the  trouble  of 
bringing  up  a  third  child,  now.' 

'That's  true,'  replied  Hortense,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
'  How  we  should  have  managed,  I  don't  know. . .  .  Still,  I  was 
very  ill,  and  I'm  far  from  being  in  good  health  now.  The 
doctor  says  that  I  don't  eat  enough,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
good  food.' 

Then  she  rose  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  brother  another 
kiss  and  taking  her  departure ;  for  she  feared  a  scene  on  her 
husband's  part  should  he  happen  to  come  home  and  find  her 
absent.  Once  on  her  feet,  however,  she  lingered  there  a 
moment  longer,  saying  that  she  also  had  just  seen  her  sister 
Madmne  Th6odore  and  littie  Online,  both  of  them  comfortably 
clad  and  looking  happy.  And  with  a  touch  of  jealousy  she 
added :  '  Well,  my  husband  contents  himself  with  slaving 
away  at  his  office  eveiy  day.  He'll  never  do  anything  to  get 
his  nead  cut  off;  and  it's  quite  certain  that  nobody  wm  thmk 
of  leaving  an  income  to  Marcelle  and  Lucienne.  •  •  .  Well, 
good-bye,  my  dear,  you  must  be  brave,  one  must  always  hope 
tiiat  things  will  turn  out  for  the  best.' 

When  she  had  gone  off,  Pierre  and  Thomas  inquired  if  M. 
Orandidier  had  heard  of  Toussaint's  misfortune  and  agreed  to 
do  anything  for  him.  Madame  Toussaint  answered  that  he 
had  so  far  made  only  a  vague  promise ;  and  on  learning  this 
they  resolved  to  speak  to  him  as  warmly  as  they  could  on 
behalf  of  the  old  mechanician,  who  had  spent  as  many  as 
five-and-twenty  years  at  the  works.  The  misfortune  was  that 
a  scheme  for  establishing  a  friendly  society,  and  even  a 
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pension  fund,  which  had  been  launched  before  the  tsAm  from 
which  the  works  were  now  recovering,  had  collapsed  through 
a  number  of  obstacles  and  complications.  Had  things  turned 
out  otherwise,  Thomas  might  have  had  a  pittance  assured  him, 
even  though  he  was  unable  to  work.  But  under  the  circum- 
stances the  only  hope  for  the  poor  stricken  fellow  lay  in  his 
employer's  compassion,  if  not  his  sense  of  justice. 

As  the  baby  again  began  to  cry,  Madame  Toussaint  went 
to  fetch  it,  and  she  was  once  more  carrying  it  to  and  fro,  when 
Thomas  pressed  her  husband's  sound  hand  between  both  his 
own.  *  We  will  come  back,'  said  the  young  man,  *  we  won't 
forsake  you,  Toussaint.  You  know  very  weU  that  people  like 
yoU|  for  you've  always  been  a  good  and  steady  workman.  So 
rely  on  us,  we  will  do  all  we  can.' 

Then  they  left  him  tearful  and  overpowered,  in  that  dismal 
room,  while,  up  and  down  beside  him,  his  wife  rocked  the 
squealing  infia.nt — ^that  other  luckless  creature,  who  was  now 
so  heavy  on  the  old  folks'  hands,  and  like  them,  no  doubly 
would  some  day  die  of  want  and  unjust  toil. 

Toil,  manual  toil,  panting  at  every  effort,  this  was  what 
Pierre  and  Thomas  once  more  found  at  the  works.  From 
the  slender  pipes  above  the  roofs  spurted  rhythmical  puffs  of 
steam,  which  seemed  like  the  very  breath  of  all  that  labour. 
And  in  the  workshops  one  found  a  continuous  rumbling,  a 
whole  army  of  men  in  motion,  forging,  filing,  and  piercing, 
amidst  the  spinning  of  leather  gearing  and  the  trepidation  of 
machinery.  The  day  was  ending,  with  a  final  feverish  effort 
to  complete  some  task  or  other  before  the  bell  should  ring  for 
departure. 

On  inquiring  for  the  master,  Thomas  learnt  that  he  had 

not  been  seen  since  dijeuner,  which  was  such  an  unusual 

occurrence  that  the  young  man  at  once  feared  some  terrible 

scene  in  the  silent  pavilion,  whose  shutters  were  ever  closed 

upon  Grandidier's  unhappy  wife — that  mad,  but  beautiful 

creature,  whom  he  loved  so  passionately  that  he  had  never 

been  willing  to  part  from  her.    The  pavilion  could  be  seen 

from  the  little  glazed  workshop  which  Thomas  usually  occupied, 

and  as  he  and  Pierre  stood  waiting  there,  it  looked  very 

peaceful  and  pleasant  amidst  the  big  lilac  bushes  planted 

round  about  it.    Surely,  they  thought,  it  ought  to  have  been 

brightened  by  the  gay  gown  of  a  young  woman  and  the 

laughter  of  playful  children.    But  all  at  once  a  loud,  piercing 

shriek  reached  their  ears,  followed  by  howls  and  moans,  like 
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Uiose  of  an  animal  that  is  being  beaten  or  possibly  slanglitered. 
Ah  I  those  howls  ringing  out  amidst  all  the  stir  of  the  toiling 
irorksy  pnnotnated,  it  seemed,  by  the  rhythmical  puffing  of 
the  steam,  accompanied  too  by  the  dull  rumbling  of  the 
machinery  I  The  receipts  of  the  business  had  been  doubling 
and  doubling  since  the  last  stock-taking  ;  there  was  increase 
of  prosperi^  every  montti,  the  bad  thnes  were  over,  far 
behmd.  Orandidier  was  realising  a  large  fortune  with  his 
bmousbicyde  for  the  million,  the '  Lisette ; '  and  the  approach- 
ing vogue  of  motor-cars  also  promised  huge  gains,  should  he 
again  start  making  little  motor-engines,  as  he  meant  to  do,  as 
soon  as  Thomas's  long  projected  motor  should  be  perfected. 
But  what  was  wealth  when  in  that  dismal  pavilion,  whose 
shutters  were  ever  closed,  those  frightful  shrieks  continued, 
proclaiming  some  terrible  drama,  which  all  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  the  prosperous  works  were  unable  to  stifle  ? 

Pierre  and  Thomas  looked  at  one  another,  pale  and 
quivering.  And  all  at  once  as  the  cries  ceased  and  the 
pavilion  sank  into  death-like  silence  once  more,  the  latter  said 
m  an  undertone : 

*  The  poor  young  woman  is  usually  very  gentle ;  she  will 
sometimes  spend  whole  days  sitting  on  a  carpet  like  a  little 
ehild.  He  is  fond  of  her  when  she  is  like  that ;  he  lays  her 
down  and  picks  her  up,  caresses  her  and  makes  her  laugh  as  if 
she  were  a  baby.  Ah !  how  dreadfally  sad  it  is !  When  an 
attack  comes  upon  her  she  gets  frantic,  tries  to  bite  herself,  and 
kill  herself  by  throwing  herself  against  the  walls.  And  then 
he  has  to  stxuggle  with  her,  for  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  touch 
her.  He  tries  to  restrain  her,  and  holds  her  in  his  arms  to 
calm  her.  •  •  •  But  how  terrible  it  was  just  now  I  Did  you 
hear  ?  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  had  such  a  frightful 
attack  before.' 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  profound  silence  prevailed. 
Then  Grandidier  came  out  of  the  pavilion,  bareheaded  and 
still  ghastly  pale.  Passing  the  little  glazed  workshop  on  his 
way,  he  perceived  Thomas  and  Pierre  there,  and  at  once 
came  in.  But  he  was  obliged  to  lean  against  a  bench  like  a 
man  who  is  dazed,  haunted  by  a  nightmare.  His  good- 
natured,  energetic  face  retained  an  expression  of  acute 
anguish  ;  and  his  left  ear  was  scratched  and  bleeding.  How- 
ever, he  at  once  wished  to  talk,  overcome  his  feelings,  and 
return  to  his  life  of  activity.  *  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you, 
my  dear  Thomas,'  said  he,  *  I  have  been  thinking  over  what 
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yon  told  me  about  our  little  motor.  We  must  go  into  the 
matter  again.' 

Seeing  how  distracted  he  was,  it  occurred  to  the  young 
man  that  some  sudden  diversion,  such  as  the  story  of  another's 
misfortunes,  might  perhaps  draw  him  from  nia  haunting 
thoughts.  '  Of  course  I  am  at  your  disposal/  he  replied ;  '  but 
before  talking  of  that  matter  I  should  l&e  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  just  seen  Toussaint,  that  poor  old  fellow  who  has  been 
stricken  with  paralysis.  His  awful  fate  has  quite  distressed 
us.  He  is  in  the  greatest  destitution,  forsaken  as  it  were  by 
the  roadside,  after  all  his  years  of  labour.' 

Thomas  dwelt  upon  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  the 
old  workman  had  spent  at  the  factory,  and  suggested  that  it 
would  only  be  just  to  take  some  account  of  his  long  efforts, 
the  years  of  his  life  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment. And  he  asked  that  he  might  be  assisted  in  the  name 
both  of  equity  and  compassion. 

'  Ah  t  monsieur,'  Pierre  in  his  turn  ventured  to  say,  '  I 
should  like  to  take  you  for  an  instant  into  that  bare  room, 
and  show  you  that  poor,  aged,  worn  out,  stricken  man,  who 
no  longer  has  even  the  power  of  speech  left  him  to  tell 
people  ms  sufferings.  There  can  be  no  greater  wretchedness 
than  to  die  in  that  fashion,  despairing  of  all  kindliness  and 
justice.' 

Grandidier  had  listened  to  them  in  silence.  But  big  tears 
had  irresistibly  filled  his  eyes,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  a 
very  low  and  tremulous  voice :  '  The  greatest  wretchedness, 
who  can  tell  what  it  is  ?  Who  can  speak  of  it  if  he  has  not 
known  the  wretchedness  of  others  ?  Yes,  yes,  it's  sad  un- 
doubtedly that  poor  Toussaint  should  be  reduced  to  that 
state  at  his  age,  not  knowing  even  if  he  will  have  food  to 
eat  on  the  morrow.  But  I  know  sorrows  that  are  just  as 
crushing,  abominations  which  poison  one's  life  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  ...  Ah  t  yes,  food  indeed  t  To  think  that 
happiness  will  rei^  in  the  world  when  everybody  has  food  to 
eat  t    What  an  idiotic  hope  t ' 

The  whole  grievous  tragedy  of  his  life  was  in  the  shudder 
which  had  come  over  him.  To  be  the  employer,  the  master, 
the  man  who  is  making  money,  who  disposes  of  capital  and 
is  envied  by  his  workmen,  to  own  an  establishment  to  which 
prosperity hasreturned,whoBemachinery coins  gold,  apparently 
leaving  one  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  pocketing  one's  profits ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  most  wretched  of  men  to 
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know  no  day  exempt  from  anguish,  to  find  each  evening  at  one's 
hearth  no  other  reward  or  prop  than  the  moet  atrocions  tor- 
ture of  the  heart !  Everything,  even  suGcess,  has  to  be  paid  for« 
And  thus  that  triumpher,  that  money-maker,  whose  pile  was 

f  rowing  larger  at  each  successive  inventory,  was  sobbing  with 
itter  grief: 

However,  he  showed  himself  kindly  disposed  towards 
Toussaint,  and  promised  to  assist  him.  As  for  a  pension,  that 
was  an  idea  which  he  could  not  entertain,  as  it  was  the 
negation  of  the  wage-system  such  as  it  existed.  He  energeti- 
cally defended  his  rights  as  an  employer,  repeating  that  the 
strain  of  competition  would  compel  him  to  avail  himself  of 
them  so  long  as  tiie  present  system  should  endure.  His  part 
in  it  was  to  do  good  business  in  an  honest  way.  However,  he 
regretted  that  his  men  had  never  carried  out  the  scheme  of 
establishing  a  relief  fund,  and  he  said  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  induce  them  to  take  it  in  hand  again. 

Some  colour  had  now  come  back  to  his  cheeks ;  for  on 
returning  to  the  interests  of  his  life  of  battle  he  felt  his 
energy  restored.  He  again  reverted  to  the  question  of  the 
little  motor,  and  spoke  of  it  for  some  time  with  Thomas,  while 
Pierre  waited,  feeling  quite  upset.  Ah  1  he  thought,  how  uni- 
versal was  the  thirst  for  happiness  1  Then,  in  spite  of  the 
many  technical  terms  that  were  used  he  caught  a  little  of 
what  the  others  were  saying.  Small  steam  motors  had  been 
made  at  the  works  in  former  times ;  but  they  had  not  proved 
successes.  In  point  of  febct  a  new  pr(^elling  force  was  needed. 
Electricity,  though  everyone  foresaw  its  future  triumph,  was 
at  present  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  apparatus  which  its  emplo^ent  necessitated.  So  only 
petroleum  remained,  and  the  mconvenience  attaching  to  its 
nsewas  so  great,  that  victory  and  fortune  would  certoinly 
rest  with  the  manufacturer  who  should  be  able  to  replace  it 
by  some  other  hitherto  unknown  agent.  In  the  discovery 
and  adaptation  of  the  latter  lay  the  whole  problem. 

*  Tes,  I  am  eager  about  it  now,'  at  last  exclaimed  Orandi- 
dier  in  an  animated  way.  '  I  allowed  you  to  prosecute  your 
experiments  without  troubling  you  witii  any  inquisitive 
questions.    But  a  solution  is  becoming  imperative.' 

Thomas  smiled  :  <  Well,  you  must  remain  patient  just  a 
little  longer,'  said  he,  <  I  believe  that  I  am  on  the  right 
road.' 

Then  Orandidier  shook  hands  with  him  and  Pienei  and 
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went  off  to  make  his  usual  round  through  his  busy,  bustling 
works,  whilst  near  at  hand,  awaiting  his  return,  stood  the 
closed  pavilion,  where  every  evening  he  was  fated  to  relapse 
into  endless,  unourable  anguish. 

The  daylight  was  already  waning  when  Pierre  and 
Thomas,  after  reascending  the  height  of  Montmartre,  walked 
towards  the  large  workshop  whidi  Jahan,  the  sculptor,  had 
set  up  among  the  many  sheds  whose  erection  had  been 
necessitated  by  the  building  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  There  was 
here  a  stretch  of  ground  littered  with  materials,  an  extra- 
ordinary chaos  of  building  stone,  beams  and  machinery; 
and  pending  the  time  when  an  army  of  navvies  would  come 
to  set  the  whole  place  in  order,  one  could  see  gaping  trenches, 
rough  flights  of  descending  steps  and  fences,  imperfectly 
closing  doorways  which  conducted  to  the  substructures  of  the 
basihca. 

Halting  in  front  of  Jahan's  workshop,  Thomas  pointed  to 
one  of  these  doorways  by  which  one  could  reach  the 
foundation  works.  *  Have  you  never  had  an  idea  of  visiting 
the  foundations  ? '  he  inqmred  of  Pierre.  '  There's  quite  a 
city  down  there  on  which  millions  of  money  have  been  spent 
They  could  only  find  firm  soil  at  the  very  base  of  the  height, 
and  they  had  to  excavate  more  than  eighty  shafts,  fill  them 
with  concrete,  and  then  rear  their  church  on  all  those 
subterranean  columns.  •  •  .  Yes,  that  is  so.  Of  course  the 
columns  cannot  be  seen,  but  it  is  they  who  hold  that  insulting 
edifice  aloft,  right  over  Paris  1 ' 

Having  drawn  near  to  the  fence,  Pierre  was  looking  at  an 
open  doorway  beyond  it,  a  sort  of  dark  landing  whence  steps 
descended  as  if  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  And  he  thought 
of  those  invisible  columns  of  concrete,  and  of  all  the  stubborn 
energy  and  desire  for  domination  which  had  set  the  edifice 
erect  and  kept  it  there. 

Thomas  was  at  last  obliged  to  call  him.  '  Let  us  make 
haste,'  said  he, '  the  twilight  will  soon  be  here.  We  shan't  be 
able  to  see  much.' 

They  had  arranged  to  meet  Antoine  at  Jahan's,  as  the 
sculptor  wished  to  show  them  a  new  model  he  had  prepared. 
When  they  entered  the  workshop  they  found  the  two  assistants 
still  workmg  at  the  colossal  angel  which  had  been  ordered  for 
the  basilica.  Standing  on  a  scaffolding  they  were  rough- 
hewing  its  symmetrical  wings,  whilst  Jahan,  seated  on  a  low 
chair,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbowSi  and  his  hands 
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soiled  with  clay,  waa  contemplating  &  figtire  some  three  feet 
high  on  which  he  had  jast  been  working. 

'Ah!  it's  you,"  he  esclaimed,  'Antoine  haa  been 
waitiDg  more  than  half  an  boor  for  yon.  He's  gone  outside 
with  Liseto  Goe  the  sunsetOTer  Fam,I  think.  But  theywill 
Boon  be  back.' 

Then  he  relapsed  into  ellenoe,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  hia 
work. 

This  was  a  bare,  erect,  lofty  female  figure  of  such  august 
tnajeaty,  bo  simple  were  ita  hnes,  that  it  Buggested  something 
gigantic.  The  figure's  abundant,  outspread  hair  snggeBted 
rays  around  ita  face,  whieh  beamed  with  sovereign  beanty 
like  the  sun.  And  its  only  gesture  waa  one  of  offer  and  of 
greeting ;  its  arms  were  thrown  slightly  forward,  and  its  hands 
were  open,  for  the  grasp  of  all  mankind. 

Still  lingering  in  bis  dream  Jahau  began  to  speak  slowly ; 
'You  remember  that  I  wanted  a  pendant  for  my  figure  oi 
Fecundity,  I  had  modelled  a  Charity,  but  it  pleased  me  so 
little  and  seemed  bo  commonplace  that  I  let  the  clay  dry  and 
spoil.  .  .  .  And  then  the  idea  of  a  figure  of  Justice  came  to 
me.  But  not  a  gowned  figure  with  the  aword  and  the  aoalea  I 
That  wasn't  the  Justice  that  inspired  me.  What  haunted 
my  mind  was  the  other  Justice,  the  one  that  the  lowly  and 
the  sufferers  await,  the  one  who  alone  can  aome  day  set  a  little 
order  and  happiness  among  us.  And  I  pictured  herUke  that, 
quite  bare,  quite  Bimple,  and  very  lofty.  She  is  the  sun  as  it 
were,  a  sun  all  beauty,  harmony  and  strength  ;  for  justice  ia 
only  to  be  found  in  the  sun  which  shines  in  the  heavens  for 
one  and  all,  and  bestows  on  poor  and  rich  alike  its  magnifi- 
cence and  light  and  warmth,  which  are  the  source  of  all  life. 
And  bo  my  figure,  you  see,  has  her  hands  outstretched  as  if 
she  were  offering  herself  to  all  mankind,  greeting  it  and 
granting  it  the  gift  of  eternal  life  in  eternal  beauty.  Ah  I  to  be 
beautiful  and  strong  and  just,  one's  whole  dream  lies  in  that.' 

Jahan  relighted  his  pipe  and  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 
'  Well,  I  think  the  good  woman  carries  herself  upright.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  fellows  say  ? ' 

His  visitors  highly  praised  hia  work.  Pierre  for  hia  part 
was  much  affected  at  finding  in  this  artistic  conception  the 
very  idea  that  he  had  so  long  been  revolving  in  hia  mind — the 
idea  of  an  era  of  Justice  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  world, 
which  Charity  after  centuries  of  trial  had  failed  to  aave. 

Then  the  sculptor  gaily  e::plai&ed  that  he  had  prepared 
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his  model  there  instead  of  at  home,  in  oider  to  console  himself 
a  little  for  his  big  dumm^r  of  an  angel,  the  prescribed  trite- 
ness  of  which  disgusted  him.  Some  fresh  objections  had  be^ui 
raised  with  respect  to  the  folds  of  the  robe,  which  gave  some 
prominence  to  the  thighs,  and  in  the  end  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  modify  all  the  drapery. 

'  Oh  1  it's  just  as  they  like  1 '  he  cried ;  '  it's  no  work  of 
mine,  you  kQow  ;  it's  simply  an  order  which  I'm  executing 
just  as  a  mason  builds  a  waU.  There's  no  religious  art  left, 
it  has  been  killed  by  stupidity  and  disbelief.  Ah  t  if  social  or 
human  art  could  only  revive,  how  glorious  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  bear  the  tidings  t ' 

Then  he  paused.  Where  could  the  youngsters,  Antoine 
and  Lise,  have  got  to  ?  he  wondered.  He  threw  the  door  wide 
open,  and,  a  little  distance  away,  among  the  materials  litter- 
ing the  waste  ground,  one  could  see  Antoine's  tall  figure  and 
Lise's  short  slender  form  standing  out  against  the  immensity 
of  Paris,  which  was  all  golden  amidst  the  sun's  farewell.  The 
young  man's  strong  arm  supported  Lise,  who  with  this  help 
walked  beside  him  without  feeling  any  &btigue.  Slender  and 
graceful,  like  a  girl  blossoming  into  womanhood,  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  with  a  smile  of  infinite  gratitude,  which  pro- 
claimed that  she  belonged  to  him  for  evermore. 

'  Ah  1  they  are  coming  back,'  said  Jahan.  '  The  miracle  is 
now  complete,  you  know.  I'm  delighted  at  it.  I  did  not 
know  wlubt  to  do  with  her ;  I  had  even  renounced  all  attempts 
to  teach  her  to  read ;  I  left  her  for  days  together  in  a  comer, 
infirm  and  tongue-tied  like  a  lack-wit.  .  .  .  But  your  brother 
came  and  took  her  in  hand  somehow  or  other.  She  listened  to 
him  and  understood  him,  andbegan  to  readand  write  with  him, 
and  grow  inteUigent  and  gay.  Then,  as  her  limbs  still 
gained  no  suppleness,  and  she  remained  infirm,  ailing,  and 
puny,  he  began  by  carrying  her  here,  and  then  helped  her  to 
walk  in  such  wise  that  she  can  now  do  so  by  herself.  In  a 
few  weeks'  time  she  has  positively  grown  and  become  quite 
charming.  Yes,  I  assure  you,  it  is  second  birth,  real  creation. 
Just  look  at  them  t ' 

Antoine  and  Lise  were  stiU  slowly  approaching.  The 
evening  breeze  which  rose  from  the  great  city,  where  all  was 
yet  heat  and  sunshine,  brought  them  a  bath  of  life.  If  the 
Toung  man  had  chosen  that  spot  with  its  splendid  horizon, 
open  to  the  full  air  which  wafted  all  the  germs  of  life,  it  was 
doubtless  because  he  felt  that  nowhere  else  could  he  instil 
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more  vitality,  more  soul,  more  strength  into  her.  And  love 
had  been  created  by  love .  He  had  found  her  asleep,  benumbed, 
"without  power  of  motion  or  intellect,  and  he  had  awakened 
her,  kindled  life  in  her,  loved  her,  that  he  might  be  loved 
by  her  in  return.  She  was  his  work,  she  was  part  of  him- 
self. 

'  So  you  no  longer  feel  tired,  little  one  ? '  said  Jahan. 

She  smiled  divinely.  '  Oh  1  no,  it'SHio  pleasant,  so  beau- 
tiful to  walk  straight  on  like  this.  .  .  •  All  I  desire  is  to  go  on 
for  ever  and  ever  with  Antoine.' 

The  others  laughed,  and  Jahan  exclaimed  in  his  good- 
natured  way, '  Let  us  hope  that  he  won't  take  you  so  far. 
You've  reached  your  destination  now,  and  I  shan't  be  the 
one  to  prevent  you  from  being  happy.' 

Antoine  was  already  standing  before  the  figure  of  Justice, 
to  which  the  falling  twilight  seemed  to  impart  a  quiver  of 
life.  'Oh I  how  divinely  simple,  how  divinely  beautiful T 
said  he. 

For  his  own  part  he  had  lately  finished  a  new  wood- 
engraving,  which  depicted  Lise  holding  a  book  in  her  hand,  an 
engraving  instinct  with  truth  and  emotion,  showing  her 
awakened  to  intelligence  and  love.  And  this  time  he  had 
achieved  his  desire,  making  no  preliminuy  drawing,  but 
tackling  the  block  with  his  graver,  straight  away,  in  presence 
of  his  model.  And  infinite  hopefulness  had  come  upon 
him,  he  was  dreaming  of  great  original  works  in  which  the 
whole  period  that  he  belonged  to  would  live  anew  and  for 
ever. 

Thomas  now  wished  to  return  home.  So  they  shook 
hands  with  Jahan,  who,  as  his  day's  work  was  over,  put  on 
his  coat  to  take  his  sister  back  to  tiie  Bue  du  Oalvaire. 

<  Till  to-morrow,  Lise,'  said  Antoine,  inclining  his  head 
to  kiss  her. 

She  raised  herself  on  tip-toes,  and  offered  him  her  eyes, 
which  he  had  opened  to  life.  '  Till  to-morrow,  Antoine,' 
said  she. 

Outside,  the  twilight  was  falling.  Pierre  was  the  first 
to  cross  the  threshold,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  so  extra- 
ordinary a  sight  that  for  an  instant  he  felt  stupified.  But  it 
was  certain  enough ;  he  could  plainly  distinguish  his  brother 
Guillaume  emerging  from  the  gaping  doorway  which  con- 
ducted to  the  foundations  of  the  basilica.  And  he  saw  him 
hastily  climb  over  the  palingSi  and  then  pretend  to  be  there 
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by  pure  chance,  as  though  he  had  come  up  from  the  Bue 
llamarck.  When  he  accosted  his  two  sons,  as  if  he  were 
delighted  to  meet  them,  and  began  to  say  that  he  had  just 
come  from  Paris,  Pierre  asked  himself  if  he  had  been  dream- 
ing. However,  an  anxious  glance  which  his  brother  cast  at 
him,  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  right.  And  then  he 
not  only  felt  ill  at  ease  in  presence  of  that  man  whom  he  had 
never  previously  known  to  lie ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  at  last  on  the  track  of  all  he  had  feared,  the  formidable 
mystery  that  he  had  for  some  time  past  felt  brewing  around 
him  in  the  little  peaceful  house. 

When  Guillaume,  his  sons,  and  his  brother  reached  home 
and  entered  the  lar^e  workroom  overlooking  Paris,  it  was  so 
dark  that  they  fancied  nobody  was  there. 

'  What  t  nobody  in  ? '  said  Ouillaume. 

But  in  a  somewhat  low,  quiet  voice  Fran9ois  answered 
out  of  the  gloom :  *  Why,  yes,  I'm  here.' 

He  had  remained  at  his  table,  where  he  had  worked 
the  whole  afternoon ;  and  as  he  could  no  longer  read,  he  now 
sat  in  a  dreamy  mood  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  his 
eyes  wandering  over  Pans,  where  night  was  gradually  fall- 
ing. As  his  examination  was  now  near  at  hand,  he  was 
living  in  a  state  of  severe  mental  strain. 

'What!  you  are  still  working  there,'  said  his  father. 
'  Why  didn't  you  ask  for  a  lamp  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  wasn't  working,  I  was  looking  at  Paris,'  Fran9ois 
slowly  answered.  '  It's  singular  how  the  night  falls  over 
it  by  degrees.  The  last  district  that  remained  visible  was 
the  Montague  Ste  Genevieve,  the  plateau  of  the  Pantii^n, 
where  all  our  knowledge  and  science  have  grown  up.  A  sun- 
ray  still  gUds  the  schools  and  libraries  and  laboratories,  when 
the  low-lying  districts  of  trade  are  already  steeped  in  dark- 
ness. I  won't  say  that  the  planet  has  a  particular  partiality 
for  us  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  but  it's  certain  that  its  beams 
still  linger  on  our  roofis  when  they  are  to  be  seen  nowhere 
else.' 

He  began  to  laugh  at  his  jest.  Still  one  could  see  how 
ardent  was  his  faith  in  mental  e£Ebrt,  how  entirely  he  gave 
himself  to  mental  labour,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  aJone 
bring  truth,  establish  justice,  and  create  happiness. 

Then  came  a  short  spell  of  silence.  Paris  sank  more  and 
more  deeply  into  the  night,  growing  black  and  mysteriouSi 
till  all  at  once  sparks  of  light  beganto  appear. 
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<  The  lamps  are  being  lightedi*  resumed  Francois ;  '  work 
is  being  resumed  on  all  sides/ 

Then  Ouillaume,  who  likewise  had  been  dreaming, 
inmiersed  in  his  fixed  idea,  exclaimed :  '  Work,  yes,  no  doubt  1 
But  for  work  to  give  a  full  harvest  it  must  be  fertilised  by 
will.    There  is  something  which  is  superior  to  work.' 

Thomas  and  Antoine  had  drawn  near.  And  Fran9ois, 
as  much  for  them  as  for  himself,  inquired :  '  What  is  ttiat, 
father?' 

<  Action.' 

For  a  moment  the  three  young  men  remained  silent, 
impreusuEied  by  the  solemnness  of  ttie  hour,  quivering  too 
beneath  the  great  waves  of  darkness  which  rose  from  the 
vague  ocean  of  the  city.  Then  a  young  voice  remarked, 
though  whose  it  was  one  could  not  tell :  '  Action  is  but 
work.' 

And  Pierre,  who  lacked  the  respectful  quietude,  the  silent 
faith  of  his  nephews,  now  felt  his  nervousness  increasing. 
That  huge  and  terrifying  mystery  of  which  he  was  dimly 
conscious  rose  before  him ;  while  a  great  quiver  sped  by  in 
the  darkness,  over  that  black  city  where  the  lamps  were  now 
being  lighted  for  a  whole  passionate  night  of  work. 


IV 

THB  OBISia 

A  GBEAT  ceremony  was  to  take  place  that  da^  at  the  basiliea 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Ten  thousand  pilgrims  were  to  be 
present  there,  at  a  solemn  consecration  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment ;  and  pending  the  arrival  of  four  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  service,  Montmartre  would  be  invaded  by  people.  Its 
slopes  would  be  black  with  swarming  devotees,  the  shops 
where  religious  emblems  and  pictures  were  sold  would  be 
besieged,  the  caf^s  and  taverns  would  be  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. It  would  all  be  like  some  huge  fidr,  and  meantime 
the  big  bell  of  the  basilica, '  La  Savoyarde,'  would  be  ringing 
peal  on  peal  over  the  holiday-making  multitude. 

When  Pierre  entered  the  workroom  in  the  morning  he 
perceived  Guillaume  and  Mdre-Grand  alone  there;  and  a 
remark  which  he  heard  the  former  make  caused  him  to  stop 
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eliort  and  listen  from  behind  a  tall  revolving  book-stand. 
MSre-Grand  sat  sewing  in  her  osnal  place  near  the  big 
ivindow,  while  Guillaume  stood  before  her,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 

<  Mother/  said  he, '  everything  is  ready,  it  is  for  to-day.* 

She  let  her  work  fall,  and  raised  her  eyes,  looMng  very 
pale.    '  Ah  t '  she  said, '  so  you  have  made  up  your  mind.' 

'Tes,  irrevocably.  At  four  o'clock  I  shall  be  yonder, 
and  it  will  all  be  over.' 

*  *Tis  well — ^you  are  the  master.' 

Silence  fell,  terrible  silence.  Guillaume's  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  far  away,  from  somewhere  beyond  the  world. 
It  was  evident  that  his  resolution  was  unshakeable,  that  his 
tragic  dream,  his  fixed  idea  of  martyrdom  wholly  absorbed 
him.  Mdre-Grand  looked  at  him  with  her  pale  eyes,  like  an 
heroic  woman  who  had  grown  old  in  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  others,  and  had  ever  shown  all  the  abnegation  and  devotion 
of  an  intrepid  heart,  which  nothing  but  the  idea  of  duty  could 
influence.  She  knew  Guillaume's  terrible  scheme,  and  had 
helped  him  to  regulate  the  pettiest  details  of  it ;  but  if  on  the 
one  hand,  after  idl  the  iniquity  she  had  seen  and  endured,  she 
admitted  that  fierce  and  exemplary  punishment  might  seem 
necessary,  and  that  even  the  idea  of  purifying  the  world  by 
the  fire  of  a  volcano  might  be  entertained ;  on  the  other 
hand,  she  believed  too  strongly  in  the  necessity  of  living  one's 
life  bravely  to  the  very  end,  to  be  able,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  regard  death  as  either  good  or  profitable. 

'  My  son,'  she  gently  resumed,  <  I  witnessed  the  growth  of 
your  scheme,  and  it  neither  surprised  nor  angered  me.  I 
accepted  it  as  one  accepts  lightning,  the  very  fire  of  the 
skies,  something  of  sovereign  purity  and  power.  And  I  have 
helped  you  through  it  all,  and  have  taken  upon  myself  to  act 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  your  conscience.  .  •  .  But  let  me  tell 
you  once  more,  one  ought  never  to  desert  the  cause  of 
life.' 

'  It  is  useless  to  speak,  mother,'  Guillaume  replied ;   <  I 

have  resolved  to  give  my  life  and  cannot  take  it  back 

Are  you  now  unwilling  to  carry  out  my  desires,  remain  here, 
and  act  as  we  have  decided,  when  all  is  over  ?  ' 

She  did  not  answer  this  inquiry,  but  in  her  turn, 
speaking  slowly  and  gravely,  put  a  question  to  him  :  '  So  it 
is  useless  for  me  to  speak  to  you  of  the  children,  myself,  and 
the  house  ? '  said  she.    '  You  have  thought  it  all  over,  you  are 
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quite  dotonnined  ? '  And  as  he  simply  answered  *  Tes/  she 
added:  "Tis  well,  yon  are  the  master.  ...  I  will  be  the 
one  who  is  to  remain  behind  and  act.  And  yoa  may  be 
wi^ont  fear,  vonr  bequest  is  in  good  hands.  All  that  we  have 
decided  together  shall  be  done.' 

Once  more  they  became  silent.  Then  she  again 
inquired :  '  At  fonr  o'dook,  yoa  say,  at  the  moment  of  that 
consecration  ?  * 

*  Yes,  at  fonr  o'clock.' 

Bhe  was  still  looking  at  him  with  her  pale  eyes,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  something  saperhoman  in  her  simplicity  and 
grandeur  as  she  sat  there  in  her  thin  black  gown.  Her 
gluice,  in  which  the  greatest  bravery  and  the  deepest  sadness 
mingled,  filled  Gnillaume  with  acute  emotion.  His  hands 
began  to  tremble,  and  he  asked :  '  Will  you  let  me  kiss 
you,  mother  ? ' 

*Ohl  right  willingly,  my  son,'  she  responded.  'Tour 
path  of  duty  may  not  be  mine,  but  you  see  I  respect  your  views 
and  love  you.' 

They  kissed  one  another,  and  when  Pierre,  whom  the 
scene  had  chilled  to  his  heart,  presented  himself  as  if  he  were 
just  arriving,  Mire-Grand  had  quietly  taken  up  her  needle- 
work once  more,  while  GulQaume  was  going  to  and  fro, 
setting  one  of  his  laboratory  shelves  in  order  with  all  his 
wonted  activily. 

At  noon  when  lunch  was  ready,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
wait  for  Thomas,  who  had  not  ^et  come  home.  His  brothers 
Fran9ois  and  Antoine  complamed  in  a  jesting  way,  saying 
that  they  were  dying  of  hunger,  while  for  her  psurt  Marie,  who 
had  made  a  crime,  and  was  very  proud  of  it,  declared  that  tibey 
would  eat  it  all,  and  bhat  those  who  came  late  would  have  to 
go  without  tasting  it.  When  Thomas  eventually  put  in  an 
appearance  he  was  greeted  with  jeers. 

'  But  it  wasn't  my  faiQt,'  said  he ; '  I  stupidly  came  up  the 
hill  by  way  of  the  Bue  de  la  Barre,  and  you  can  have  no 
notion  what  a  crowd  I  fell  upon.  Quite  ten  thousand 
pilgrims  must  have  camped  there  last  night.  I  am  told 
that  as  many  as  possible  were  huddled  together  in  the  St. 
Joseph  Befdge.  ^e  others  no  doubt  had  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air.  And  now  they  are  busy  eating,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, all  over  the  patehes  of  waste  ground  and  even  on  the 
pavements.  One  can  scarcely  set  one  foot  before  the  other 
without  risk  of  treading  on  somebody.' 
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The  meal  proved  a  very  gay  one,  thongh  Pierre  found  the 
gaiety  forced  and  ezcessive.  Tet  the  yoting  people  could 
surely  know  nothing  of  the  frightAil,  invisible  thing  which  to 
Pierre  ever  seemed  to  be  hovering  around  in  the  bright  sun- 
light of  that  splendid  June  day.  Was  it  that  me  dim 
presentiment  which  comes  to  loving  hearts  when  mourning 
threatens  them,  swept  by  during  the  short  intervals  of  silence 
that  followed  the  joyous  outbursts  ?  Although  GuiUaume 
looked  somewhat  pale,  and  spoke  with  unusual  caressing  soft- 
ness, he  retained  his  customary  bright  smile.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  never  had  Mdre-Grand  been  more  silent  or  more 
grave. 

Marie's  cfr^ftM  proved  a  great  success,  and  the  others 
congratulated  her  on  it  so  fulsomely  that  they  made  her 
blush.  Then,  all  at  once,  heavy  silence  fell  once  more,  a 
deathly  chill  seemed  to  sweep  by  making  every  face  turn  pale 
— even  while  they  were  still  cleaning  their  plates  with  tibeir 
little  spoons. 

'  Ah  1  that  bell,'  exclaimed  Fran9ois  ;  '  it  is  really  in- 
tolerable.   I  can  feel  my  head  splitting.' 

He  referred  to  '  La  Savoyarde,'  the  big  bell  of  the  basilica, 
which  had  now  begun  to  toll,  sending  forth  deep  sonorous 
volumes  of  sound,  which  ever  and  ever  winged  their  flight 
Over  the  immensity  of  Paris.  In  the  workroom  they  were 
all  listening  to  the  clang. 

*Will  it  keep  on  like  that  till  four  o'clock?'  asked 
Marie. 

*0h  I  at  four  o'clock,'  replied  Thomas, '  at  the  moment  of 
the  consecration  you  will  hear  something  much  louder  than 
that.  The  great  peals  of  joy,  the  song  of  triumph  will  then 
ring  out.' 

Ouillaume  was  still  smiling.  '  Tes,  yes,'  said  he,  *  those 
who  don't  want  to  be  deafened  for  life  had  better  keep  their 
windows  closed.  The  worst  is,  that  Paris  has  to  hear  it 
whether  it  will  or  no,  and  even  as  far  away  as  the  Pantheon, 
so  I'm  told.' 

Meantime  Mdre-Grand  remamed  silent  and  impassive. 
Antoine  for  his  part  expressed  his  disgust  with  the  horrible 
religious  pictures  for  which  the  pilgrims  fought — pictures 
which  in  some  respects  suggested  those  on  the  lids  of  sweet- 
meat boxes,  although  they  depicted  the  Christ  with  His  breast 
ripped  open  and  displaying  His  bleeding  heart.  There  could 
be  no  more  repulsive  materialism,  no  grosser  or  baser  art. 
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said  Antoine.  Then  ihey  rose  from  table,  talldng  ai  the  top 
of  their  voioes  so  as  to  nubke  themselves  heard  above  the  in- 
cessant din  which  came  from  the  big  bell. 

Immediately  afterwards  they  all  set  to  work  again.  Mdre- 
Orand  took  her  everlasting  needlework  in  hand  once  more, 
while  Marie,  sitting  near  her,  continued  some  embroidery. 
The  yonng  men  also  attended  to  their  respective  tasks,  and 
now  and  again  raised  their  beads  and  exchanged  a  few  words. 
Ouillamne,  for  his  part,  likewise  seemed  very  busy ;  Pierre 
alone  coming  and  going  in  a  state  of  angnish,  beholding  them 
all  as  in  a  nightmare,  and  attributing  some  terrible  meaning 
to  the  most  innocent  remarks.  During  cUjeuner^  in  order  to 
explain  the  frightful  discomfort  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
the  gaiety  of  the  meal,  he  had  been  obliged  to  say  that  he  felt 
poorly.  And  now  he  was  looking  and  listening  and  waiting 
with  ever-growing  anxiety. 

Shortly  before  three  o'clock,  GuiUaume  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  then  quietly  took  up  his  hat.  *  Well,'  said  he, '  I'm 
going  out.' 

His  sons,  M&*e-Orand  and  Marie  raised  their  heads. 

'  I'm  going  out,'  he  repeated, '  cm  revovr ! ' 

Btill  he  did  not  go  off.  Pierre  could  divine  that  he  was 
struggling,  stiffening  himself  against  the  Mghtful  tempest 
which  was  raging  within  him,  striving  to  prevent  either 
diudder  or  pallor  from  betraying  his  awiul  secret.  Ah  !  he 
must  have  suffered  keenly ;  he  dared  not  give  his  sons  a  last 
kiss,  for  fear  lest  he  might  rouse  some  suspicion  in  their 
minds,  which  would  impel  them  to  oppose  him  and  prevent  his 
death  t  At  last  with  supreme  heroism  he  managed  to  cahn 
himself. 

^Aurevoirl  boys.' 

*  Au  revoir  I  father.    Will  you  be  home  early  ? ' 

'Yes,  yes.  •  •  :  Don't  worry  about  me,  do  plenty  of 
work.' 

Mdre-Grand,  still  majestically  silent,  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  him.  Her  he  had  ventured  to  kiss,  and  their  glances 
met  and  mingled,  instinct  with  all  that  he  had  decided  and 
that  she  had  promised :  their  common  dream  of  truth  and 
justice. 

'  I  say,  Ouillaume,'  exclaimed  Marie  gaily, '  will  you  under- 
take a  commission  for  me  if  you  are  going  down  by  way  ol 
the  Bue  des  Martyrs  ? ' 

*  Why,  certainly,'  he  replied. 
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'  Well,  then,  please  look  in  at  my  dressmaker's,  and  tell 
her  that  I  shan't  go  to  try  mj  gown  on  till  to-morrow 
morning.' 

It  was  a  question  of  her  wedding  dress,  a  gown  of  light 
grey  silk,  the  extreme  stylishness  of  which  she  considered  very 
amusing.  Whenever  she  spoke  of  it,  both  she  and  the  others 
began  to  laugh. 

'  It's  understood,  my  dear,'  said  Guillaume,  likewise 
making  merry  over  it.  *  We  know  it's  Cinderella's  court 
robe,  eh  ?  The  fairy  brocade  and  lace  that  are  to  make  you 
very  beautiful  and  for  ever  happy.' 

However,  the  laughter  ceased,  and,  in  the  sudden  silenca 
which  fell,  it  again  seemed  as  if  death  were  passing  by  with  a 
great  flapping  of  wings  and  an  icy  gust  which  chilled  the 
hearts  of  everyone  remaining  there. 

'  It's  understood ;  so  now  I'm  really  ofiE*,'  resumed  Guil- 
laume.    •  Au  revoir  I  children.' 

Then  he  sallied  forth,  without  even  turning  round,  and  for 
a  moment  they  could  hear  the  firm  tread  of  his  feet  over  the 
garden  gravel. 

Pierre  having  invented  a  pretext  was  able  to  follow  him  a 
couple  of  minutes  afterwards.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  dog  Ouillaume's  heels,  for  he  knew  where 
his  brother  was  going.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  would  find  him  at  that  doorway,  conducting  to  the  foun- 
dations of  the  basilica,  whence  he  had  seen  him  emerge  two 
days  before.  And  so  he  wasted  no  time  in  looking  for  him 
among  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  going  to  the  church.  His  only 
thought  was  to  hurry  on  and  reach  Jahan's  workshop.  And 
in  accordance  with  his  expectation,  just  as  he  arrived  there, 
he  perceived  Guillaume  slipping  between  the  broken  palings. 
The  crush  and  the  confusion  prevailing  among  the  concourse 
of  believers  favoured  Pierre  as  it  had  his  brother,  in  such 
wise  that  he  was  able  to  follow  the  latter  and  enter  the  door- 
way without  being  noticed.  Once  there  he  had  to  pause  and 
draw  breath  for  a  moment,  so  greatly  did  the  beating  of  his 
heart  oppress  him. 

A  precipitous  flight  of  steps,  where  all  was  steeped  in 
darkness,  descended  from  the  narrow  entry.  It  was  with 
infinite  precaution  that  Pierre  ventured  into  the  gloom,  which 
ever  grew  denser  and  denser.  He  lowered  his  feet  gently 
80  as  to  make  no  noise,  and,  feeling  the  walls  with  his 
hands,  turned  round  and  round  as  he  went  lower  and  lower 
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Into  a  land  of  welL  However,  the  descent  was  not  a  y&tj 
long  one.  As  soon  as  he  fotind  beaten  ground  beneath  hia 
feet  he  paused,  no  longer  daring  to  stir  lot  fear  of  betraying 
his  presence.  The  darkness  was  like  ink,  and  there  was  not 
a  sound,  a  breath ;  the  silence  was  complete. 

How  should  he  find  his  way  ?  he  wondered.  Whieh  direc- 
tion ought  he  to  take  ?  He  was  still  hesitating  when  some 
twenty  paces  away  he  suddenly  saw  a  bright  spark,  the  gleam 
of  a  lueifer.  Guillaume  was  lighting  a  candle.  Pierre 
recognised  his  broad  shoulders,  and  from  that  moment  he 
simply  had  to  follow  the  flickering  light  along  a  walled  and 
yaulted  subterranean  gallery.  It  seemed  to  be  interminable 
and  to  run  in  a  northerly  direction,  towards  the  nave  of  the 
basilica. 

All  at  once,  however,  the  little  Hght  stopped,  while  Pierre, 
anxious  to  see  what  would  happen,  continued  to  advance, 
treading  as  softly  as  he  could  and  remaining  in  the  gloom. 
He  found  that  OuiUaume  had  stood  his  candle  upon  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  a  kind  of  low  rotunda  under  the 
crypt,  and  that  he  had  knelt  down  and  moved  aside  a  long 
flagstone  which  seemed  to  cover  a  cavity.  They  were  here 
among  the  foundations  of  the  basilica ;  and  one  of  the  columns 
or  piles  of  concrete  poured  into  shafts  in  order  to  support  the 
building  could  be  seen.  The  gap,  which  the  stone  slab 
removed  by  Guillaume  had  covered,  was  by  the  very  side  of 
the  pillar ;  it  was  either  some  natural  surface  flaw,  or  a  deep 
fissure  caused  by  some  subsidence  or  settling  of  the  soil. 
The  heads  of  other  pillars  could  be  descried  around,  and  these 
the  cleft  seemed  to  be  reaching,  for  Uttle  slits  branched  out 
in  aU  directions.  Then,  on  seeing  his  brother  leaning 
forward,  like  one  who  is  for  the  last  time  examining  a  mine 
he  has  laid  before  applying  a  match  to  the  fuse,  Pierre 
suddenly  understood  the  whole  terrifying  business.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  new  explosive  had  been  brought 
to  that  spot.  Guillaume  had  made  the  journey  a  score  of 
times  at  carefully  selected  hours,  and  all  his  powder  had  been 
poured  into  the  gap  beside  the  pillar,  spreading  to  the 
slightest  rifts  below,  saturating  the  soil  at  a  great  depth,  and 
in  this  wise  forming  a  natural  mine  of  incalculable  force. 
And  now  the  powder  was  flush  with  the  flagstone  which 
Guillaume  had  just  moved  aside.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  throw  a  match  there,  and  everything  would  be  blown  into 
space  I 
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For  a  moment  as  aente  obffl  of  horror  rooted  Pierre  to 
the  spot.  He  could  neither  have  taken  a  step  nor  raised  a 
ery.  He  pictured  the  swarming  throng  aboTe  him,  the  ten 
thousand  pilgrims  crowding  the  lofty  naves  of  the  basilica  to 
witness  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  Host.  Peal  upon  peal 
flew  from  '  La  Savoyarde/  incense  smoked,  and  ten  thousand 
voices  raised  a  hymn  of  magnificence  and  praise.  And  all  at 
once  came  thunder  and  earth^ake,  and  a  volcano  opening 
and  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  swaUowmg  up  the 
whole  church  and  its  multitude  of  worshippers.  Breaking 
the  concrete  piles  and  rending  the  unsound  soil,  the  explosion, 
which  was  certain  to  be  one  of  extraordinary  violence,  would 
doubtless  split  the  edifice  atwain,  and  hurl  one  half  down  the 
slopes  descending  towards  Paris,  whilst  the  other  on  the  side 
of  the  apse  would  crumble  and  collapse  upon  the  spot  where 
it  stood.  And  how  fearful  would  be  the  avalanche :  a  broken 
forest  of  scaffoldings,  a  hail  of  stonework,  rushing  and 
bounding  through  tbe  dust  and  smoke  on  to  the  roofs  below ; 
whilst  the  violence  of  the  shock  would  threaten  the  whole  of 
Montmartre,  which,  it  seemed  likely,  must  stagger  and  sink 
In  one  huge  mass  of  ruins  I 

However,  Guillaume  had  again  risen.  The  candle 
standing  on  the  ground,  its  flame  shooting  up,  erect  and 
slender,  threw  his  huge  shadow  all  over  the  subterranean 
vault.  Amidst  the  dense  blackness  the  light  looked  like 
some  dismal  stationary  star.  Guillaume  drew  near  to  it  in 
order  to  see  what  time  it  was  by  his  watch.  It  proved  to  be 
five  minutes  past  three.  So  he  had  nearly  another  hour  to 
wait.  He  was  in  no  hurry,  he  wished  to  carry  out  his  design 
punctually,  at  the  precise  moment  he  had  selected  \  and  he 
therefore  sat  down  on  a  block  of  stone,  and  remained  there 
without  moving,  quiet  and  patient.  The  candle  now  cast  its 
light  upon  his  pale  face,  upon  his  towering  brow  crowned 
with  white  hair,  upon  the  whole  of  his  energetic  countenance, 
which  still  looked  handsome  and  young,  thanks  to  his  bright 
eyes  and  dark  moustaches.  And  not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
stirred ;  he  simply  gazed  into  the  void.  What  thoughts 
eould  be  passing  through  his  mind  at  that  supreme  moment  ? 
Who  could  tell  ?  There  was  not  a  quiver ;  heavy  night,  the 
deep  eternal  silence  of  the  earth  reigned  all  around. 

Then  Pierre,  having  quieted  his  palpitating  heart,  drew 
near.     At   the   sound   of    his   footsteps   QuiUaume   rose 
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menaoinglj,  but  he  immediateljr  recognised  his  brother,  and 
did  not  seem  astonished  to  see  mm. 

'Ah!  it's  yon,'  he  said,  'yon  followed  me.  •  •  •  I  felt 
that  you  possessed  my  secret.  And  it  grieves  me  that  you 
should  have  abused  your  knowledge  to  join  me  here.  You 
might  have  spared  me  this  last  sorrow.* 

Pierre  dasped  his  trembling  hands,  and  at  once  tried  to. 
entreat  him.    '  Brother,  brother,'  he  began. 

'  No,  don't  speak  yet,'  said  Guillaume,  '  if  you  absolutely 
wish  it  I  will  listen  to  you  by-and-bye.  We  have  nearly  an 
hour  before  us,  so  we  can  chat.  But  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand the  futility  of  all  you  may  think  needful  to  tell  me. 
My  resolution  is  unshakeable ;  I  was  a  long  tim.e  coming  to 
it,  and  in  carrying  it  out  I  shall  simply  be  acting  ii  accordance 
with  my  reason  and  my  conscience.* 

Then  he  quietly  related  that  haying  decided  upon  a  great 
deed  he  had  long  hesitated  as  to  which  edifice  he  should 
destroy.  The  opera-house  had  momentarily  tempted  him, 
but  he  had  reflected  that  there  would  be  no  great  significance 
in  the  whirlwind  of  anger  and  justice  desl^ying  a  little  set 
of  enjoyers.  In  fact,  such  a  deed  might  savour  of  jealousy 
and  covetousness. .  Next  he  had  thought  of  the  Bourse,  where 
he  might  strike  a  blow  at  money,  the  great  agent  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  capitalist  society  in  whose  clutches  the  wage- 
earners  groaned.  Only,  here  again  the  blow  would  fall  upon 
a  restricted  circle.  Then  an  idea  of  destroying  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  particularly  the  assize  court,  had  occurred  to  him. 
It  was  a  very  temptmg  thought— to  wreak  justice  upon 
human  justice,  to  sweep  away  the  witnesses,  the  culprit,  the 
public  prosecutor  who  charges  the  latter,  the  counsel  who 
defends  him,  the  judges  who  sentence  him,  and  die  lounging 
public  which  comes  to  the  spot  as  to  the  unfolding  of  some 
sensational  serial.  And  then  too  what  fierce  irony  there 
would  be  in  the  summary  superior  justice  of  the  volcano 
swallowing  up  everything  indiscriminately,  without  pausing 
to  enter  into  details.  However,  the  plan  over  which  he  had 
most  lingered  was  that  of  blowing  up  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
This  he  regarded  as  an  odious  monument  which  perpetuated 
warfare,  hatred  among  nations,  and  the  false,  dearly-pur- 
chased, sanguineous  glory  of  conquerors.  That  colossus 
raised  to  the  memory  of  so  much  frightful  slaughter,  which 
had  uselessly  put  an  end  to  so  many  human  lives,  ought,  he 
considered,  to  be  slaughtered  in  its  turn.    Could  he  so  have 
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arranged  things  that  the  earth  should  swallow  it  np,  he 
might  have  achieved  the  glory  of  cansing  no  other  death  than 
his  own,  of  dying  alone,  struok  down,  crushed  to  pieces 
beneath  that  giant  of  stone.  What  a  tomb,  and  what  a 
memory  might  he  thus  have  left  to  the  world  1 

'  But  there  was  no  means  of  approaching  it,'  he  continued, 
'  no  basement,  no  cdlar,  so  I  had  to  give  up  the  idea.  .  •  • 
And  then,  although  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  die  alone,  I 
thought  what  a  loftier  and  more  terrible  lesson  there  would 
be  in  the  unjust  death  of  an  innocent  multitude,  of  thousands 
of  unknown  people,  of  all  those  that  might  happen  to  be 
passing.  In  the  same  way  as  human  society  by  dint  of 
injustice,  want,  and  harsh  regulations  causes  so  many 
innocent  victims,  so  must  punishment  fall  as  the  lightning 
falls,  indiscriminately  killing  and  destroying  whatever  it  may 
encounter  in  its  course.  When  a  man  sets  his  foot  on  an 
ant-hill  he  gives  no  heed  to  all  the  lives  which  he  stamps 
out.' 

Pierre,  whom  this  theory  rendered  quite  indignant,  raised 
a  cry  of  protest :  '  Oh  I  brother,  brother,  is  it  you  who  are 
Baying  such  things  ?  ' 

However,  Ouillaume  did  not  pause :  '  If  I  have  ended  by 
choosing  this  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart,'  he  continued, '  it 
is  because  I  found  it  near  at  hand  and  easy  to  destroy.  But 
it  is  also  because  it  haunts  and  exasperates  me,  because  I 
have  long  since  condemned  it.  .  .  .  As  I  have  often  said  to 
you,  one  cannot  imagine  anything  more  preposterous  than 
Paris,  our  great  Paris,  crowned  and  dominated  by  this  temple 
raised  to  the  glorification  of  the  absurd.  Is  it  not  outrageous 
that  common  sense  should  receive  such  a  smack  after  so  many 
centuries  of  science,  that  Bome  should  claim  the  right  of 
triumphing  in  this  insolent  fashion,  on  our  loftiest  height  in 
the  full  sunlight  ?  The  priests  want  Paris  to  repent  and  do 
penitence  for  its  liberative  work  of  truth  and  justice.  But  its 
only  right  course  is  to  sweep  away  all  that  hampers  and 
insults  it  in  its  march  towards  deliverance.  And  so  may  the 
temple  fall  with  its  deity  of  falsehood  and  servitude  I  And 
may  its  ruins  crush  its  worshippers,  so  that  like  one  of  the 
old  geological  revolutions  of  the  world,  the  catastrophe  may 
resound  uirough  tiie  very  entrails  of  mankind,  and  renew  and 
change  it ! ' 

'  Brother,  brother  I '  again  cried  Pierre  quite  beside  him- 
self ; '  is  it  you  who  are  talki)ig  ?  What  I  yoi|,  a  great  scientisti 
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a  xnan  of  great  hearii  you  have  oome  to  ttiia  t  What  madxiess 
is  stirring  YOU  tiiat  you  should  thinjc  andsaysnoh  abominabla 
things  ?  On  the  evening  when  we  confessed  our  secrets  one 
to  the  other,  you  told  me  of  your  proud  and  loSsf  dream  of 
ideal  anarchy.  There  would  be  free  harmony  in  life,  vfaiok 
left  to  its  natural  forces  would  of  itself  oreatohai^Nnfiss.  But 
you  still  rebelled  against  ttie  idea  c£  theft  and  murder.  Tou 
would  not  accept  them  as  right  or  necessary;  yon  merely 
explained  and  excused  them.  'VHiat  has  happened  then  that 
vou,  all  brain  and  thought,  should  now  have  h&oome  the 
hateful  hand  that  acts  ? ' 

'Salvat  has  been  guillotined,'  said  0uillaume  aimpiy, 
'  and  I  read  his  will  and  testament  in  his  last  glance.  I  am 
merely  an  executor.  , .,  .  Aiad  what  has  happened,  yon  ask  9 
Why  all  that  has  made  me  sufter  for  four  months  past,  the 
whole  social  evil  which  surrounds  us,  and  whioh  must  be 
brought  to  an  end 

^  Silence  f elL  The  brothers  looked  at  one  another  in  the 
darlmess.  And  Pierre  now  und^stood  things ;  he  saw  that 
Quillaume  was  changed,  that  the  terrible  gust  ot  revolution- 
aiy  contagion  sweeping  over  Paris  had  transformed  him.  It 
had  all  come  from  the  duality  of  his  nature,  the  presence  of 
contradictory  elements  within  him.  On  one  side  one  found  a 
scientist  whose  whole  creed  lay  in  observation  and  experiment, 
who,  in  dealing  with  nature,  evinced  the  most  cautious  logic  ; 
while  on  the  other  side  was  a  social  dreamer,  haunted  by  ideas 
of  fraternity,  equality  and  justice,  and  eager  for  universal 
happiness.  Thence  had  first  come  the  theoretical  anandiist 
that  he  had  been,  one  in  whom  science  and  chimeras  were 
mingled,  who  dreamt  of  human  society  returning  to  the  har- 
monious law  of  the  spheres,  each  man  free,  in  a  free  associa- 
tion, regulated  by  love  alone.  Neither  Th^ophile  Korin  with 
the  doctrines  of  Proudhon  and  Gomto,  nor  Bache  with  those 
of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  had  been  able  to  satisfy  his  desire 
for  the  absolute.  All  those  systems  had  seemed  to  him 
imperfect  and  chaotic,  destructive  of  one  anoth^,  and  tending 
to  the  same  wretchedness  of  life.  Janzen  alone  had  occa- 
sionally satisfied  him  with  some  of  his  curt  phrases  which 
shot  over  the  horizon,  like  arrows  conquering  the  whole  earth 
for  the  human  family.  And  then  in  GuiUaume's  big  heart, 
which  the  idea  of  want,  the  unjust  sufferings  of  the  lowly 
and  the  poor  exasperated,  Salvat's  tragic  adventure  had  sud- 
denly found  place,  fomenting  supreme  rebellion.    For  long 
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weeks  he  hud  lived  oi|  with  trembling  baadSi  with  growing 
anguish  jdutohing  at  hi^  throat.  First  had  come  that  bomb 
and  the  explosion  which  still  made  him  quiyeri  then  the  Tile 
cupidity  of  the  newspjBkpers  howling  for  the  poor  wretioh's  h^ad, 
then  the  search  for  him  and  the  hunt  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  tUl  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  covered  with 
mud  and  d;p3ig  of  starvation.  And  aften^^ards  there  had 
been  the  Assize  Oourt,  the  judges,  the  gendarmes,  the  wit« 
jesses,  tibe  whole  of  France  arrayed  against  one  man,  and  bent 
on  making  him  pay  for  the  universal  crime.  And  finally, 
there  had  come  the  guillotine,  the  monstrous,  the  filthy  beast 
oonsununating  irreparable  injustice  in  human  justice's  name. 
One  sole  idea  now  remained  to  Guillaume,  that  idea  of  justice 
which  maddened  him,  leaving  naught  in  his  mind  save  the 
thought  of  the  just,  avenging  flare  bv  which  he  would  repair 
the  evil  and  ensure  wbat  was  right  for  all  time  forward. 
Salvat  had  looked  at  hun,  and  ccmtagion  had  done  its  work; 
he  glowed  mth  a  desire  for  death,  a  desire  to  give  his  own 
blood  and  set  the  blood  of  others  flowing,  in  order  that  man- 
kind, amidst  its  fiight  and  horror,  should  decree  the  return  ol 
the  golden  age. 

Pierre  understood  the  stubborn  blindness  of  such  insanity ; 
and  he  felt  utterly  upset  by  the  fear  that  he  should  be  unable 
to  overcome  it.  'You  are  mad,  brother  I*  he  exclaimed, 
'  they  have  driven  you  mad  I  It  is  a  gust  of  violence  passing ; 
they  were  treated  in  a  wrong  way  and  too  relentlessly  at  the 
outset,  and  now  that  they  are  avenging  one  another,  it  may 
be  that  blood  will  never  cease  to  flow.  .  •  .  But,  listen, 
brother,  throw  off  that  night-mare.  Yon  can't  be  a  Salvat 
who  murders  or  a  Bergaz  who  steals  1  Bemember  the  pillage 
of  the  Princess's  house  and  remember  the  fair-haired,  pretty 
child  whom  we  saw  lying  yonder,  ripped  open.  .  •  .  xou  do 
not,  you  cannot  belong  to  that  set,  brother ' 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Guillaume  brushed  these  vain 
reasons  aside.  Of  what  consequence  were  a  few  lives,  his  own 
included  ?  No  change  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  world 
without  millions  and  millions  of  existences  being  stamped 
out. 

'  But  ^ou  had  a  great  schane  in  hand,'  cried  Pierre,  hoping 
to  save  hun  by  reviving  his  sense  of  duty.  '  It  isn't  allowable 
for  you  to  go  off  like  this  1 ' 

Then  he  fervently  strove  to  awaken  his  brother's  scientific 
pride.    He  spoke  to  him  of  his  secret,  of  that  great  engine  of 
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Warfare  whioli  oould  destroy  armies  and  reduce  cities  to  dost, 
and  which  he  had  intended  to  offer  to  France,  so  that  on 
emerging  victorious  from  the  approaching  war,  she  might 
afterwards  become  the  deUverer  of  the  world.  And  it  was 
this  grand  scheme  that  he  had  abandoned,  preferring  to 
employ  his  explosive  in  killing  innocent  people  and  over- 
throwmg  a  church,  which  would  be  built  afi^sh,  whatever  the 
cost,  and  become  a  sanctuary  of  martyrs ! 

Guillaume  smiled.  '  I  have  not  relinquished  my  scheme,' 
said  he,  '  I  have  simply  modified  it.  Did  I  not  tell  you  of 
my  doubts,  my  anxious  perplexity  ?  Ah  I  to  believe  that  one 
holds  the  destiny  of  the  world  in  one's  grasp,  and  to  tremble 
and  hesitate  and  wonder  if  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  that 
are  needful  for  things  to  take  the  one  wise  course  will  be 
forthcoming  I  At  sight  of  all  the  stains  upon  our  great 
Paris,  all  the  errors  and  transgressions  which  we  lately 
witnessed,  I  shuddered.  I  asked  myself  if  Paris  were 
sufficiently  calm  and  pure  for  one  to  entrust  her  with  omni- 
potence. How  terrible  would  be  the  disaster  if  such  an  in- 
vention as  mine  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  demented 
nation,  possibly  a  dictator,  some  man  of  conquest,  who  would 
simply  employ  it  to  terrorise  other  nations  and  reduce  them 
to  slavery.  ...  Ah !  no,  I  do  not  wish  to  perpetuate  war£Bbre, 
I  wish  to  kiU  it.* 

Then  in  a  dear  firm  voice  he  explained  his  new  plan,  in 
which  Pierre  was  surprised  to  find  some  of  the  ideas  wMch 
General  de  Bozonnet  had  one  day  laid  before  him  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  War£BLre  was  on  the  road  to  extinction, 
threatened  by  its  veiy  excesses.  In  the  old  days  of  mercenaries, 
and  afterwaords  with  conscripts,  the  percentage  of  soldiers 
designated  by  chance,  war  had  been  a  profession  and  a  passion. 
But  nowadays,  when  eveirybody  is  called  upon  to  fight,  none 
care  to  do  so.  By  the  logical  force  of  things,  the  system  of  the 
whole  nation  in  arms  means  the  coming  end  of  armies.  How 
much  longer  will  the  nations  remain  on  a  footing  of  deadly 
peace,  bowed  down  by  ever  increasing  '  estimates,*  spending 
millions  and  millions  on  holding  one  another  in  respect? 
Ah  I  how  great  the  deliverance,  what  a  cry  of  relief  would  go 
up  on  the  day  when  some  formidable  engine,  capable  of 
destroying  armies  and  sweeping  cities  away,  should  render 
war  an  impossibility  and  constrain  every  people  to  disarm  ! 
Warfare  would  be  dead,  killed  in  her  own  turn,  she  who  has 
killed  BO  many.    This  was  Guillaume's  dream,  and  he  grew 
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qnite  entliusiastic,  so  strong  was  his  conviction  that  he  would 
presently  bring  it  to  pass. 

<  Everything  is  settled,'  said  he ;'  if  I  am  about  to  die 
and  disappear  it  is  in  order  that  my  idea  may  triumph.  •  .  . 
You  have  lately  seen  me  spend  whole  afternoons  alone  with 
Mdre-Grand.  Well,  we  were  completing  the  classification  of 
the  documents  and  making  our  final  arrangements.  She  has 
my  orders,  and  will  execute  them  even  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
for  none  has  a  braver,  loftier  soul.  ...  As  soon  as  I  am  dead, 
buried  beneath  these  stones,  as  soon  as  she  has  heard  the 
explosion  shake  Paris  and  proclaim  the  advent  of  the  new 
era,  she  will  forward  a  set  of  all  the  documents  I  have  con- 
fided to  her — the  formula  of  my  explosive,  the  drawings  of 
the  bomb  and  gun — to  each  of  &e  great  powers  of  the  world. 
In  this  wise  I  ediall  bestow  on  all  the  nations  the  terrible  gift 
of  destruction  and  omnipotence  which,  at  first,  I  wished  to 
bestow  on  France  alone ;  and  I  shall  do  this  in  order  that  the 
nations,  being  one  and  all  armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  may 
at  once  disarm,  for  fear  of  being  annihilated,  when  seeking  to 
annihilate  others.* 

Pierre  listened  to  him,  gaping,  amazed  at  this  extra- 
ordinary idea,  in  which  childishness  was  blended  with  genius. 
'  WeJl,'  said  he, '  if  you  give  your  secret  to  all  the  nations, 
why  should  you  blow  up  this  church,  and  die  yourself  ? ' 

'Why!  In  order  that  I  may  be  beuevedl*  cried 
Ouillaume  with  extraordinary  force  of  utterance.  Then  he 
added, '  The  edifice  must  lie  on  the  ground,  and  I  must  be 
under  it.  If  the  experiment  is  not  made,  if  universal  horror 
does  not  attest  and  proclaim  the  amazing  destructive  power  of 
my  explosive,  people  will  consider  me  a  mere  schemer,  a 
visionary !  •  •  .  A  lot  of  dead,  a  lot  of  blood,  that  is  what  is 
needed  in  order  that  blood  may  for  ever  cease  to  flow  I  *  Then, 
with  a  broad  sweep  of  his  arm,  he  again  declared  that  his 
action  was  necessary.  '  Besides,'  he  said,  *  Salvat  left  me 
the  legacy  of  carrying  out  this  deed  of  justice.  If  I  have 
given  it  gpreater  scope  and  significance,  utOising  it  as  a  means 
of  hastening  tiie  end  of  war,  this  is  because  I  happen  to  be  a 
man  of  intellect.  It  would  have  been  better  possibly  if  my 
mind  had  been  a  simple  one,  and  if  I  had  merelv  acted  like 
some  volcano  which  changes  the  soil,  leaving  life  the  task  of 
renewing  humanity.' 

Much  of  the  candle  had  now  burnt  away,  and  GoiUaume 
at  last  rose  from  tiie  block  of  stone.    He  had  again  consulted 
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his  wfttohf  aod  found  thai  be  had  ten  minutes  left  him.  Tha 
little  ourrent  of  air  created  by  his  gestures  made  the  light 
flioker,  while  all  around  him  the  d^kness  seemed  to  grow 

denser.  And  near  at  hand  ever  lay  the  threatening,  open  mixxeb 
which  a  spark  might  at  any  moment  fire. 

*  It  is  nearly  twe,'  said  Guillaume.  '  dome,  brother,  kiss 
me  and  go  away,  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  what 
ardent  aJSection  for  vou  has  been  awakened  in  my  old  heart. 
80  love  me  in  like  £Bi.shion,  and  find  love  enough  to  let  me 
die  as  I  want  to  die,  in  carrying  oi^t  my  duty.  Eiss  me,  kiss 
me,  and  go  away  without  turning  your  head.' 

His  deep  affection  for  Pierre  made  his  voice  tremble,  but 
he  struggled  on,  forced  back  his  tears,  and  ended  by  con- 
quering himself.  It  was  as  if  he  were  no  longer  of  the  world, 
no  longer  one  of  mankind. 

'  No,  brother,  yon  have  not  convinced  me,'  said  Pierre,  who 
on  his  side  did  not  seek  to  hide  his  tears, '  and  it  is  precisely 
because  I  love  you  as  you  love  me,  with  m^  whole  being,  my 
whole  soul,  that  I  cannot  go  away.  It  is  imposaible  1  You 
cannot  be  the  madman,  the  murderer  you  would  try  to  be.' 

'  Why  not  ?  Am  I  not  free  ?  I  have  rid  my  life  of  all 
responsibilities,  all  ties.  ...  I  have  brought  up  m^r  sonSy 
they  have  no  farther  need  of  me.  But  one  heart-lmk  re- 
mamed — Marie,  and  I  have  given  her  to  you.' 

At  this  a  disturbing  argument  occurred  to  Pierre,  and  he 
passionately  availed  himself  of  it.  '  So  you  want  to  die 
because  you  have  given  me  Marie,'  mH  he.  '  You  still  love 
her,  confess  it  I ' 

'  No  1 '  cried  Guillaume, '  I  no  longer  love  her,  I  swear  it. 
I  gave  her  to  you,  I  love  her  no  more.' 

'  So  you  fancied ;  but  you  can  see  now  that  you  still  love 
her,  for  here  you  are,  quite  upset ;  whereas  none  of  the 
ternfying  things  of  which  we  spoke  just  now  could  even  move 

{ou.  .  .  •  Yes,  if  you  wish  to  die  it  is  because  you  have  lost 
lariei' 

Quillaume  quivered,  shaken  by  what  his  brother  s^d, 
and  in  low  broken  words  he  ^ed  to  question  himsetf.  '  No, 
no,  that  any  love  pain  should  have  urged  me  to  this  terrible 
deed  would  be  unworthy — unworthy  of  iny  great  design.  No, 
no,  I  decided  on  it  in  the  free  exercise  of  my  reason,  and  I 
am  accomplishing  it  from  no  personal  motive,  but  in  the  name 
of  justioe  and  |or  the  benefit  of  bmnanity,  in  order  tbi^kt  war 
and  want  may  cease.' 
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Then,  In  sudden  angoisdii  he  went  on :  '  Ah  I  it  is  cruel  of 

{OU}  brotiier,  oruel  of  you  to  poison  my  delight  at  dying.  I 
lave  oreftted  all  the  happiness  I  oould,  I  was  going  off  well 
pleased  at  leaving  you  all  happy,  and  now  you  poison  my 
death.  No,  no !  question  it  how  I  may,  my  heart  does  not 
aobe;  if  I  love  Marie  it  is  simply  in  the  same  way  as  I  love 
you.' 

Nevertheless,  he  remained  perturbed,  as  if  fearing  lest  he 
might  be  lying  to  himself;  and  by  degrees  gloomy  anger 
came  over  him :  '  Listen,  that  is  enough,  Pierre,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  time  is  flying.  •  •  .  For  the  last  time,  go  away  I  I  order  you 
to  do  so ;  I  wHL  have  it  I ' 

'  I  will  not  obey  you,  0uiUaume.  •  ^  •  I  will  stay,  and  as 
all  my  reasoning  cannot  save  you  from  your  insanity,  fire  your 
mine,  and  I  will  die  with  you.' 

'  You  ?  Die  ?  But  you  have  no  right  to  do  so,  you  are 
not  free  \ ' 

'  Free,  or  not,  I  swear  that  I  will  die  with  you.  And  if  ijk 
merdy  be  a  question  of  flinging  this  candle  into  that  hole, 
tell  me  so,  and  I  will  tali:e  it  and  fling  it  there  myself.' 

He  made  a  gesture  at  which  his  brother  thought  that  he 
was  about  to  carry  out  his  threat.  So  he  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  crying:  'Why  should  you  die?  It  would  be  absurd. 
That  others  should  die  may  be  necessary,  but  you,  no  I  Of 
what  use  could  be  this  additional  monstrosity?  You  are 
endeavouring  to  soften  me,  you  are  torturing  my  heart  I ' 
Then  all  at  once,  imagining  that  Pierre's  offer  had  concealed 
anotb^  design,  Ouillaume  thundered  in  a  fury :  <  You  don't 
want  to  take  the  candle  in  order  to  throw  it  there.  What 
vou  want  to  do  is  to  Uow  it  out  1  And  you  think  I  shan't 
be  able  then — ah  1  you  bad  brother  I ' 

In  his  turn  Pierre  exclaimed :  '  Oh  I  certainly,  I'll  use 
every  means  to  prevent  you  from  accomplishing  such  a  fright- 
ful and  foolish  deed ! ' 

*  You'll  prevent  me  I ' 

'  Yes,  I'll  cling  to  you,  I'll  fasten  my  arms  to  your  shoul- 
ders, I'U  hold  your  hands  if  necessary.' 

'Ahl  you'll  prevent  me,  you  bad  brother  I  You  think 
you'll  prevent  me  1 ' 

Gfaoking  and  trembling  with  rage,  Guillaume  had  already 
caught  hold  of  Pierre,  whose  ribs  he  pressed  with  his  powerful, 
musGidar  arms.  They  were  closely  linked  together,  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  one  another,  and  their  breath  mingling  in 
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that  kind  of  sabterranean  dungeon,  where  their  big  dancing 
shadows  looked  like  ghosts.  They  seemed  to  be  vanishing 
into  the  night ;  the  candle  now  showed  merely  like  a  little 
jrellow  tear  in  tiie  midst  of  the  darkness ;  and  at  that  moment, 
m  those  far  depths,  a  quiver  sped  through  the  silence  of  the 
earth  whicdi  weighed  so  hea^y  upon  them.  Distant  but 
sonorous  peals  rang  out,  as  if  death  itself  were  somewhere 
ringing  its  invisible  bell. 

'You  hear,'  stammered  Guillaume,  'it's  their  bell  up 
there.  The  time  has  come,  I  have  vowed  to  act,  and  you 
want  to  prevent  me  I ' 

'  Yes,  I'll  prevent  you  as  long  as  I'm  here  alive.' 

<  As  long  as  you  are  aUve,  you'll  prevent  me  1 ' 
Guillaume  could  hear  '  La  Savoyarde '  pealing  joyfally  up 

yonder;  he  could  see  the  triumphant  basilica,  overflowing 
with  its  ten  thousand  pilgrims,  and  blazing  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Host  amidst  the  smoke  of  incense ;  and  blind 
frenzy  came  over  him  at  finding  himself  unable  to  act,  at 
finding  an  obstacle  suddenly  barring  the  road  to  his  fixed  idea. 

<  As  long  as  you  are  alive,  as  long  as  you  are  alive  1 '  he 
repeated,  beside  himself,  'Well,  then,  die,  you  wretched 
brother !  * 

A  fratricidal  gleam  had  darted  from  his  blurred  eyes.  He 
hastily  stooped,  picked  up  a  large  brick  forgotten  there,  and 
raised  it  with  both  hands  as  if  it  were  a  dub. 

'Ah I  I'm  willing,'  cried  Pierre.  'Kill  me,  then;  kill 
your  own  brother  before  you  kill  the  others  1 ' 

The  brick  was  already  descending,  but  Ouillaume's  arms 
must  have  deviated,  for  the  weapon  only  ^azed  one  of  Pierre's 
shoulders.  Nevertheless,  he  sank  upon  his  knees  in  the  gloom. 
When  Guillaume  saw  him  there  he  fancied  he  had  desdt  him 
a  mortal  blow.  What  was  it  that  had  happened  between 
them,  what  had  he  done  ?  For  a  moment  he  remained  stand- 
ing, haggard,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  dilating  with  terror. 
He  looked  at  his  hands,  fancying  that  blood  was  streaming 
from  them.  Then  he  pressed  them  to  his  brow,  which  seemed 
to  be  bursting  wi^  pain,  as  if  his  fixed  idea  had  been  torn 
from  him,  leaving  his  skull  open.  And  he  himself  suddenly 
sank  upon  the  ground  with  a  great  sob. 

'  Oh  I  brother,  little  brother,  what  have  I  done  ? '  he  called. 
'  I  am  a  monster  I ' 

But  Pierre  had  passionately  caught  him  in  his  arms  again. 
'  It  is  notbingi  nothing,  brother,  I  assure  yoQi'  he  replie4« 
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'  Ah  1  you  are  weeping  now.  How  pleased  I  am  I  Yon  are 
saved,  I  can  feel  it,  since  jou  are  weeping.  And  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  that  you  flew  into  such  a  passion,  for  your  anger 
with  me  has  dispelled  your  evil  dream  of  violence.' 

'  I  am  horrified  with  myself,'  gasped  Guillaume, '  to  think 
thatJHV'anted  to  kill  you  I  Yes,  I'm  a  brute  beast  that  would 
kill  his  brother  1  And  the  others,  too,  aU  the  others  up 
yonder.  ...  Oh  1  I'm  cold,  I  feel  so  cold.' 

His  teeth  were  chattering,  and  he  shivered.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  awakened,  half  stupified,  from  some  evil  dream.  And 
in  the  new  light  which  his  fratricidal  deed  cast  u^n  things, 
the  scheme  wluch  had  haunted  him  and  goaded  him  to  mad- 
ness, appeared  like  some  act  of  criminal  folly,  projected  by 
another. 

'  To  kill  you  I '  he  repeated  almost  in  a  whisper.  '  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.  My  life  is  ended,  I  shall  never  find 
courage  enough  to  live.' 

But  Pierre  clasped  him  yet  more  tightlv.  '  What  do  you 
say  ? '  he  answered.  '  Will  there  not  rather  be  a  fresh  and 
stronger  tie  of  affection  between  us  ?  Ah  I  yes,  brother,  let 
me  save  you  as  you  saved  me,  and  we  shall  be  yet  more 
closely  united  1  Don't  you  remember  that  evening  at  Neuilly, 
when  you  consoled  me  and  held  me  to  your  heart  as  I  am 
holding  you  to  mine  ?  I  had  confessed  my  torments  to  you, 
and  you  told  me  that  I  must  live  and  love  !  .  •  .  And  you  did 
far  more  afterwards,  you  plucked  your  own  love  from  your 
breast  and  gave  it  to  me.  You  wished  to  ensure  my  happi- 
ness at  the  price  of  your  own  1  And  how  delightful  it  is  that, 
in  my  turn,  I  now  have  an  opportunity  to  console  you,  save 
you,  and  bring  you  back  to  life  I ' 

'  No,  no,  the  bloodstain  is  there  and  it  is  ineffaceable.  I 
can  hope  no  more  1 ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  you  can.  Hope  in  life  as  you  bade  me  do ! 
Hope  in  love  and  hope  in  labour  I ' 

Still  weeping  and  clasping  one  another,  the  brothers  con- 
tinued speaking  in  low  voices.  The  expiring  candle  suddenly 
went  out  unknown  to  them,  and  in  the  inky  night  and  deep 
silence  their  tears  of  redeeming  affection  flowed  freely.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  joy  at  being  able  to  repay  a  debt  of 
brotherliness,  and  on  the  other,  acute  emotion  at  having  been 
led  by  a  fanatical  love  of  justice  and  mankind  to  the  very 
verge  of  crime.  And  there  were  yet  other  things  in  the 
depths  of  those  tears  which  olAansed  and  purified  them ;  there 
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were  protesto  against  snfferlng  in  every  form,  and  ardent 
wishes  that  the  world  might  some  day  be  relieved  of  aU  its 
dreadful  woe. 

At  last,  after  pushing  the  flagstone  over  the  eavity  neaf 
the  pillar,  Pierre  groped  his  way  oat  of  the  vatdt,  leading 
Ouillaume  like  a  child. 

Meantime  Mire-Orand,  still  seated  near  the  window  of 
the  workroom,  had  Impassively  eontinned  sewing.  Now  and 
again,  pending  the  arrival  of  four  o'olook,  she  had  looked  up 
at  the  timepiece  hanging  on  the  wall  on  her  left  hand,  or  else 
had  glanced  out  of  the  window  towards  the  unfinished  pile 
of  the  badlica,  which  a  gigantic  framework  of  scaffoldings 
encompassed.  Slowly  and  steadily  plying  her  needle,  the  old 
lady  remained  very  pale  and  silent,  but  foJl  of  heroic  serenity. 
On  the  other  hand,  Marie,  who  sat  near  her,  embroidering, 
shifted  her  position  a  score  of  times,  broke  her  thread,  and 
grew  impatient,  feeling  strangely  nervous,  a  prey  to  unaccount- 
able anxiety,  which  oppressed  her  heart.  For  their  part,  the 
three  young  men  could  not  keep  in  place  at  all ;  it  was  as  if 
some  contagious  fever  disturbed  them.  Each  had  gone  to  his 
work ;  Thomas  was  filing  something  at  his  bench ;  Fran9ois 
and  Antoine  were  on  either  side  of  tibeir  table,  the  first  trjing 
to  solve  a  mathematical  problem,  and  the  other  copying  a 
bunch  of  poppies  in  a  vase  before  him.  It  was  in  vain,  how- 
ever, that  they  strove  to  be  attentive.  They  quivered  at  the 
slightest  sound,  raised  their  heads,  and  darted  questioning 
glances  at  one  another.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  What 
could  possess  them  ?  What  did  they  fear  ?  Now  and  again 
one  or  the  other  would  rise,  stretch  himself,  and  then  resume 
his  place.  However,  they  did  not  speak ;  it  was  as  if  they 
dared  not  say  anything,  and  thus  the  heavy  Edlence  grew  more 
and  more  terrible. 

When  it  was  a  few  minutes  to  foxu  o'clock  Mdre-Orand 
felt  weary,  or  else  desired  to  colleet  her  thoughts.  After 
another  glance  at  the  timepiece,  she  let  her  needlework  fall 
on  her  lap  and  turned  towards  the  basilica.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  only  had  enough  strength  left  her  to  wait ;  and  she 
remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  huge  walls  and  the  forest 
of  scaffolding  which  rose  over  yonder  with  such  triumphant 
pride  under  the  blue  sky.  Then  all  at  once,  however  brave 
and  firm  she  might  be,  she  could  not  restrain  a  start,  for  '  La 
Savoyards '  had  raised  a  joyful  dang.  The  consecration  of  the 
HdfiA  wfls  sow  ivt  handy  W9 I6B  thonsand  pilgrims  filled  ttie 
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chnrcb,  fotrr  o'clock  was  about  to  strike.  Atrd  thei^npon  an 
irresistible  imptdse  forced  the  old  lady  to  ber  feet ;  she  drew 
herself  up  qiuYeriiig,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  ever  turned 
yonder,  waiting  in  mute  dread. 

<  What  is  the  matter  ? '  cried  Thomas,  who  noticed  her. 
•  Why  are  yon  trembling,  Mire-Grand  ? ' 

Francois  and  Antoine  raised  their  heads,  and  bi  tnm 
Sprang  forward.  'Are  yon  ill?  Why  are  yon  turning  so 
pale,  yon  who  are  so  oonrageons  ?  * 

But  she  did  not  answer.  Ah  1  might  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion rend  the  earth  asunder,  reach  the  house  and  sweep  it 
into  the  flaming  crater  of  the  volcano !  Might  she  and  the 
three  young  men,  might  they  all  die  with  the  father,  this  was 
her  one  ardent  wish  in  order  that  grief  might  be  spared  them. 
And  she  remained  waiting  and  waiting,  quivering  despite 
herself,  but  with  her  brave,  clear  eyes  ever  gazing  yonder. 

'  Mdre-Grand,  Mire-Grand  I '  cried  Marie  in  £smay ;  '  you 
frighten  us  by  refusing  to  answer  us,  by  looking  over  there  as 
if  some  misfortune  were  coming  up  at  a  gallop  I ' 

Then,  prompted  by  the  same  anguish,  the  same  cry  sud- 
denly came  from  Thomas,  Fran9ois,  and  Antoine :  '  Father  is 
in  peril — father  is  going  to  die ! ' 

What  did  they  know  ?  Nothing  precise  certainly.  Thomas 
no  doubt  had  been  astonished  to  see  what  a  large  quantity 
of  the  explosive  his  father  had  recently  prepared,  and  both 
Fran9ois  and  Antoine  were  aware  of  the  ideas  of  revolt  which 
he  harboured  in  his  mind.  But,  fuU  of  filial  deference,  they 
never  sought  to  know  anything  beyond  what  he  might  choose 
to  confide  to  them.  They  never  questioned  him ;  they  bowed 
to  whatever  he  might  do.  And  vet  now  a  forebodiifg  came  to 
them,  a  conviction  that  their  father  was  going  to  die,  that 
some  most  frightful  catastrophe  was  impending.  It  must 
have  been  that  which  had  already  sent  such  a  quiver  through 
the  atmosphere  ever  since  the  morning,  making  them  shiver 
with  fever,  feel  ill  at  ease,  and  unable  to  work. 

'Father  is  going  to  die,  father  is  going  to  die  I ' 

The  three  big  fellows  had  drawn  close  together,  distracted 
by  one  and  the  same  anguish,  and  furiously  longmg  to  know 
what  the  danger  was,  in  order  that  they  might  rush  upon  it 
and  die  with  their  father  if  they  could  not  save  him.  And 
amidst  Mire-Grand's  stubborn  silence  death  once  more  flitted 
through  the  room  :  there  came  a  cold  gust  such  as  they  had 
already  felt  brushing  past  them  during  dejeuner* 
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At  last  four  o'olook  began  to  strike,  and  M^re-Grand  raised 
her  white  hands  with  a  gesture  of  supreme  entreaty.  It  was 
then  that  she  at  last  spoke :  '  Father  is  going  to  die.  Nothing 
but  the  duty  of  living  can  save  him/ 

At  this  the  three  young  men  again  wished  to  rush  yonder, 
whither  they  knew  not ;  but  they  felt  that  they  must  throw 
down  all  obstades  and  conquer.  Their  powerlessness  rent 
their  hearts,  they  were  both  so  frantic  and  so  woeful  that 
their  grandmother  strove  to  calm  them.  '  Father's  own  wish 
was  to  die,*  said  she, '  and  he  is  resolved  to  die  alone.' 

They  diuddered  as  they  heard  her,  and  then,  on  their  side, 
strove  to  be  heroic.  But  &e  minutes  crept  by,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  cold  gust  had  slowly  passed  away.  Sometimes,  at  the 
twilight  hour,  a  night-bird  will  come  in  by  the  window  like 
some  messenger  of  misfortune,  flit  round  the  darkened  room, 
and  then  fly  off  again,  carrying  its  sadness  with  it.  And  it  was 
much  like  that ;  the  gust  passed,  the  basilica  remained  stand- 
ing, the  earth  did  not  open  to  swallow  it.  Little  by  little  the 
atrocious  anguish  which  wrung  their  hearts  gave  place  to 
hope.  And  when  at  last  GuiJlaume  appeared,  followed  by 
Pierre,  a  great  cry  of  resurrection  came  from  one  and  all : 
•  Father  I ' 

Their  kisses,  their  tears  deprived  him  of  his  little  remain- 
ing strength.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  He  had  glanced 
round  him  as  if  he  were  returning  to  life  perforce.  M^re- 
Grand,  who  understood  what  bitter  feelings  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  subjugation  of  his  will,  approached  him  smiling, 
and  took  hold  of  both  his  hands  as  if  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
well  pleased  at  seeing  him  again,  and  at  finding  that  he  ac- 
cepted his  task  and  was  unwilling  to  desert  the  esuse  of  hfe. 
For  his  part  he  suffered  dreadfully ;  the  shock  had  been  so 
great.  The  others  spared  him  any  narrative  of  their  feelings  ; 
and  he,  himself,  related  nothing.  With  a  gesture,  a  loving 
word,  he  simply  indicated  that  it  was  Pierre  who  had  saved 
him. 

Thereupon,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  Marie  flung  her  arms 
round  the  young  man's  neck.  '  Ah  1  my  good  Pierre,  I  have 
never  yet  kissed  you,'  said  she, '  I  want  it  to  be  for  something 
serious  the  first  time.  ...  I  love  you,  my  good  Pierre,  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart.' 

Later  that  same  evening,  after  night  had  fallen,  Guillauma 
and  Pierre  remained  for  a  moment  alone  in  the  big  work- 
room.   The  young  men  had  gone  out,  and  Mire-Grand  and 
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Marie  were  npsiairs  sorting  some  house  linen,  while  Madame 
Mathis,  who  had  brought  some  work  back,  sat  patiently  in  a 
dim  comer  waiting  for  another  bundle  of  things  which 
might  require  mending.  The  brothers,  steeped  in  the  soft 
melancholy  of  the  twilight  hour,  and  chatting  in  low  tones, 
had  quite  forgotten  her. 

But  all  at  once  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  upset  them.  Tt 
was  Janzen  with  the  fair  Christ-like  face.  He  called  very 
leldom  nowadays ;  and  one  never  knew  from  what  gloomy  spot 
he  had  come  or  into  what  darkness  he  would  return  when  he 
took  his  departure.  He  disappeared,  indeed,  for  months 
together,  and  was  then  suddenly  to  be  seen  like  some 
momentary  passer-by  whose  past  and  present  life  were 
alike  unknown. 

'  I  am  leaving  to-night,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  sharp  like  a 
knife. 

'Are  you  going  back  to  your  home  in  Russia?*  asked 
Guillaume. 

A  fjEbint,  disdainfal  smile  appeared  on  the  Anarchist's  lips. 
'  Home  I '  said  he,  '  I  am  at  home  everywhere.  To  begin,  I 
am  not  a  Russian,  and  then  I  recognise  no  other  country  than 
the  world.' 

With  a  sweeping  gesture  he  gave  them  to  understand 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  one  who  had  no  fatherland  of 
his  own,  but  carried  his  gory  dream  of  fraternity  hither  and 
thither  regardless  of  frontiers.  From  some  words  he  spoke 
the  brothers  fancied  he  was  returning  to  Spain,  where  some 
fellow- Anarchists  awaited  him.  There  was  a  deal  of  work  to 
be  done  there,  it  appeared.  He  had  quietly  seated  himself, 
chatting  on  in  his  cold  way,  when  all  at  once  he  serenely 
added :  '  By-the-bye,  a  bomb  has  just  been  thrown  into  the 
Gaf6  de  TUnivers  on  the  Boulevard.  Three  bourgeois  were 
kiUed.' 

Pierre  and  Guillaume  shuddered,  and  asked  for  particulars. 
Thereupon  Janzen  related  that  he  had  happened  to  be  there, 
had  heard  the  explosion,  and  seen  the  windows  of  the  caf^ 
shivered  to  atoms.  Three  customers  were  lying  on  the  floor 
blown  to  pieces.  Two  of  them  were  gentlemen,  who  had 
entered  the  place  by  chance  and  whose  names  were  not 
known,  while  the  third  was  a  regular  customer,  a  petty  cit 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  came  every  day  to  play  a  game  at 
dominoes.  And  the  whole  place  was  wrecked ;  the  marble 
tables  were  broken,  the  chandeliers  twisted  out  of  shape,  the 
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mirrors  stadded  with  projeoiiles.  And  how  great  ihe  tenoc 
and  the  indignation,  and  bow  &antio  the  rash  of  the  crowd  I 
The  perpetrator  of  the  deed  had  been  arrested  immediately 
— ^in  &ot,  just  as  he  was  |ii}niing  the  oomer  of  the  Bue  Oau* 
martin. 

'  I  thought  I  would  oome  and  tell  you  of  it,'  ooneluded 
Janzen, '  it  is  well  you  should  Ipiow  it/ 

Then  as  Pierre,  shuddering  and  already  suspecting  tiie 
truth,  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  the  man  was  that  bad  been 
arrested,  he  slowly  replied :  '  The  worry  is  that  you  happen 
to  know  him — ^it  was  little  Victor  Mathis.' 

Pierre  tried  to  silence  Janzen  too  late.  He  had  suddenly 
remembered  that  Victor's  mother  had  been  sitting  in  a  dark 
eomer  behind  them  a  short  time  previously.  Was  she  still 
there?  Then  he  again  pictured  Victor,  slight  and  almost 
beardless,  with  a  straight,  stubborn  brow,  grey  eyes  glittering 
with  intelligence,  a  pointed  nose  and  thin  lips  expressive  of 
stem  will  and  unforgiving  hatred.  He  was  no  simple  and 
lowly  one  from  the  ranks  of  the  disinherited,  ^e  was  an 
educated  scion  of  the  bourgeoisist  and  but  for  circumstances 
would  have  entered  the  !Ecole  Normals.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  his  abominable  deed,  there  was  no  political  passion,  no 
humanitarian  insanifiy  in  it.  Pe  was  the  destroyer  pure  and 
simple,  the  theorioian  of  destruction,  the  cold  energetic  man 
of  mtellect  who  gave  his  cultivated  mind  to  ajrguing  the 
cause  of  murder,  in  his  desire  to  make  murder  an  instrument 
of  the  social  evolution.  True,  he  was  also  a  poet,  a 
visionary,  but  the  most  frightful  of  all  visionaries :  a  ipcmster 
whose  nature  could  only  be  explained  by  mad  pride,  and  who 
craved  for  the  most  awful  immortality,  dreaming  that  the 
coming  dawn  ^ould  rise  from  the  arms  of  the  guillotine. 
Only  one  tbii^g  could  surpass  him :  the  scythe  of  death  whidi 
blindly  mows  the  world. 

For  a  few  seconds,  amidst  the  growing  darkness,  cold 
horror  reigned  in  the  workroom.  '  Ah  1 '  muttered  Qaillaume, 
*  be  had  the  daring  to  do  it,  he  had.' 

Pierre,  however,  lovingly  pressed  his  anQ,  And  he  lelt 
that  he  was  as  distracted,  as  npset  as  himself.  Peirhaps  thi^ 
last  abomination  had  been  needed  to  ravage  and  cure  hii^. 

Janzen  no  doubt  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  deed. 
He  was  relating  that  Victor's  purpose  had  been  to  avenge 
Salvat,  when  all  at  once  a  great  sigh  of  pain  was  beard  in 
the  darkness,  followed  by  a  heavy  thud  upon  the  flooci    It 
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was  Madame  Mathis  ^ing  like  a  bundle,  overwhdmed  by 
the  news  which  chance  had  brought  her.  At  that  moment 
it  so  happened  that  M^re-Grand  came  down  with  a  lamp, 
which  lighted  up  the  room,  and  thereupon  they  hurried  to 
the  help  of  the  wretched  woman,  who  lay  there  as  pale  as  a 
corpse  in  her  flimsy  black  gown. 

And  this  again  brought  Pierre  an  indescribable  heart-pang. 
Ah !  the  poor  sad^  suffering  creature  I  He  remembered  her  at 
AbbS  Hose's,  so  discreet,  so  shamefaced  in  her  poverty,  scaroa 
able  to  live  upon  the  slender  resources  which  persistent  mis- 
fortunes had  left  her.  Hers  bad  indeed  been  a  cruel  lot ; 
first  a  home  with  wealthy  parents  in  the  provinces,  a  love 
story  and  elopement  with  the  man  of  her  choice ;  next,  ill- 
luck  steadily  pursuing  her,  all  sorts  of  home  troubles,  and  at 
last  her  husband's  death.  Then,  in  the  retirement  of  her 
widowhood,  after  losing  the  best  part  of  the  little  income 
which  had  enabled  her  to  bring  up  her  son,  naught  but  this 
son  had  been  left  to  her.  He  ba4  been  her  Victor,  her  sole 
affection,  the  only  one  in  whom  she  had  fiEbith.  She  had  ever 
striven  to  believe  that  he  was  very  busy,  absorbed  in  work, 
and  on  the  eve  of  attaining  to  some  superb  position  worthy  of 
his  merits.  And  now,  all  at  once,  she  had  learnt  that  this 
fondly-loved  son  was  simply  the  most  odious  of  assassins,  that 
he  had  flung  a  bomb  into  a  caf  6,  and  had  there  killed  three 
men. 

When  Madame  Mathis  had  recovered  her  senses,  thanks 
to  the  careful  tending  of  Mdre-Orand,  she  sobbed  on  with- 
out cessation,  raising  such  a  continuous  doleful  wail,  that 
Pierre's  hand  again  sought  Ouillaume's,  and  grasped  it, 
whilst  their  hearts,  distracted  but  healed,  mingled  lovingly  one 
with  the  other. 


V 

linfB'S  WOBS  AND  FB0iaS9 

Fifteen  months  later,  one  fine  golden  day  in  Septemberi 
Bache  and  Th^ophile  Morin  were  taking  d^'euner  at  Ouil- 
laume's, in  the  big  workroom  overlooking  the  immensity  of 
Paris. 

Near  the  table  was  a  cradle  with  its  little  curtains  drawn. 

bb2 
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Behind  Uiem  slept  Jean,  a  fine  boy  four  months  old,  the  son 
of  Pierre  and  Marie.  The  latter,  simply  in  order  to  protect 
the  child's  social  rights,  had  been  married  civilly  at  the  town* 
hall  of  Montmartre.  Then,  by  way  of  pleasing  Onillamne, 
who  wifidied  to  keep  them  with  him,  and  thus  enlarge  the 
£Eunily  oirde,  they  had  continued  living  in  the  little  lodging 
over  the  workshop,  leaving  the  sleepy  house  at  Neuilly  in  the 
charge  of  Sophie,  Pierre's  old  servant.  And  life  had  been 
flowing  on  happily  for  the  fourteen  months  or  so  that  they 
had  now  belonged  to  one  another. 

There  was  simply  peace,  afifection,  and  work  around  the 
young  coujple.  F]»n9ois,  who  had  left  the  £cole  Normale 
provided  with  every  degree,  every  diploma,  was  now  about  to 
stiurt  for  a  college  in  the  west  of  France,  so  as  to  serve  his 
term  of  probation  as  a  professor,  quit  to  resign  his  post  after- 
wards and  devote  himself,  if  he  pleased  to  science  pure  and 
simple.  Then  Antoine  had  lately  achieved  great  success 
with  a  series  of  engravings  he  had  executed — ^some  views  and 
scenes  of  Paris  life ;  and  it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  marry 
Inse  Jtdian  in  the  ensuing  spring,  when  she  would  have  com- 
pleted her  seventeenth  year.  Of  the  three  sons,  however, 
Thomas  was  the  most  triumphant,  for  he  had  at  last  devised 
and  constructed  his  little  motor,  thanks  to  a  happy  idea  of  his 
father's.  One  morning  after  tiie  downfall  of  all  his  huge 
chimerical  schemes  Ouillaume,  remembering  the  terrible 
explosive  which  he  had  discovered  and  hitherto  failed  to 
ntiiise,  had  suddenly  thought  of  employing  it  as  a  motive 
force  in  the  place  of  petroleum,  in  the  motor  which  his  eldest 
son  had  so  long  been  trying  to  construct  for  the  Grandidier 
works.  So  he  had  set  to  work  with  Thomas,  devising  a  new 
mechanism,  encountering  endless  difficulties,  and  labouring 
for  a  whole  year  before  reaching  success.  But  now  the 
father  and  son  had  accomplished  their  task ;  the  marvel  was 
created,  and  stood  there  riveted  to  an  oak  stand,  and  ready 
to  work  as  soon  as  its  final  toilet  should  have  been  per- 
formed. 

Amidst  all  the  changes  which  had  occurred,  Mdre-Grand, 
in  spite  of  her  great  age,  continued  exercising  her  active, 
silent  sway  over  tiie  household,  which  was  now  again  so  gay 
and  peaceful.  Though  she  seldom  seemed  to  leave  her  chair 
in  front  of  her  work-table,  she  was  really  here,  there,  and 
eveiywhere.  Since  the  birth  of  Jean  she  had  tiJked  of 
rearing  the  child  in  the  same  way  as  she  had  formerly  reared 
Thomas,  Fran9ois,  and  Antoine.    She  was  indeed  full  of  the 
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bravery  of  deyotdon,  and  seemed  to  think  thai  she  was  not  at 
all  likely  to  die  so  long  as  she  might  have  others  to  guide, 
love,  and  save.  Marie  marvelled  at  it  all.  She  herself, 
though  she  was  always  gay  and  in  good  health,  felt  tired  at 
times  now  that  she  was  suckling  her  in&uat.  Little  Jean 
indeed  had  two  vigilant  mothers  near  his  cradle ;  whilst  his 
father  Pierre,  who  had  become  Thomas's  assistant,  pulled  the 
bellows,  roughened  out  pieces  of  metal,  and  generaJly  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  as  a  working  mechanician. 

On  the  particular  day  when  Bache  and  Thtophile  Morin 
came  to  Montmartre,  the  d&jeuner  proved  even  gayer  than 
usual,  thanks  perhaps  to  their  presence.  The  meal  was  over, 
the  table  had  been  cleared,  and  the  cofiEee  was  being  served, 
when  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  doorkeeper  in  the  Bue  Oortot, 
came  to  ask  for  Monsieur  Pierre  Froment.  When  they  in- 
quired his  business,  he  answered  in  a  hesitating  way  that 
Monsieur  I'Abb^  Bose  was  very  ill,  indeed  dying,  and  that  he 
had  sent  him  to  fetch  Monsieur  Pierre  Froment  at  once. 

Piexre  followed  the  lad,  feeling  much  afifected;  and  on 
reaching  the  Bue  Oortot  he  there  found  Abb6  Bose  in  a  little 
damp  ground-floor  room  overlooking  a  strip  of  garden.  The 
old  priest  was  in  bed,  dying  as  the  boy  had  said,  but  he  still 
retained  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  could  speak  in  his  wonted 
slow  and  gentle  voice.  A  Sister  of  Ohanty  was  watching 
beside  him,  and  she  seemed  so  surprised  and  anxious  at  the 
arrival  of  a  visitor  whom  she  did  not  know,  that,  Pierre  under- 
stood she  was  there  to  guard  the  dying  man  and  prevent  him 
from  having  intercourse  with  others.  The  old  priest  must 
have  employed  some  stratagem  in  order  to  sendi  the  door- 
keeper's boy  to  fetch  him.  However,  when  Abb6  Bose  in  his 
grave  and  kindly  way  begged  the  Sister  to  leave  them  alone 
for  a  moment,  &e  dared  not  refuse  this  supreme  request,  but 
immediately  left  the  room, 

'Ah I  my  dear  child,*  said  the  old  man,  'how  much  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  I  Sit  down  there,  close  to  the  bed,  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  hear  me,  for  this  is  the  end ;  I  shall 
no  longer  be  here  to-night.  And  I  have  such  a  great  service 
to  ask  of  you.' 

Quite  upset  at  finding  his  friend  so  wasted,  with  his  face 
white  like  a  sheet,  and  scarce  a  sign  of  life  save  the  sparkle  of 
his  innocent,  loving  eyes,  Pierre  responded :  '  But  I  would 
have  come  sooner  if  I  had  known  you  were  in  need  of  me  t 
Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  before  ?  Are  people  being  kept 
away  from  you  ? ' 
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A  fiunt  smile  of  shame  and  confession  appeared  on  the  old 
priest's  embarrassed  face.  '  Well,  my  dear  child,'  said  he, 
*  Ton  mnst  know  that  I  have  again  done  some  foolish  things. 
xeS|  I  gave  money  to  some  people  who,  It  seems,  were  not 
deserving  of  it.  in  fact,  there  was  quite  a  scandal ;  they 
Boolded  me  Ht  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  accused  me  of 
compromising  the  interests  of  religion.  And  when  ihey  heard 
that  I  was  iU  they  put  that  good  Sister  beside  me,  because  they 
said  that  I  should  die  on  the  floor,  and  give  the  very  sheets  off 
my  bed  if  I  were  not  preyented.' 

He  paused  to  draw  breath,  and  then  continued :  '  So  you 
understand,  that  good  Sister — oh  I  she  is  a  very  saintly 
woman — is  here  to  nurse  me  and  prevent  me  from  still  doing 
foolish  things.  To  overcome  her  vigilance  t  had  to  use  a 
little  deceit,  for  which  Qod,  I  trust,  will  forgive  me.  As  it 
happens,  it's  precisely  my  poor  who  are  in  question;  it  was 
to  speak  to  you  about  them  that  I  so  particularly  wished  to 
Bee  you.* 

Tears  had  come  to  Pierre's  eyes.  'Tell  me  what  you 
want  me  to  do,'  he  answered ;  *  I  am  yotirs,  both  heart  and 
Boul.' 

'  Tes,  yes,  I  know  it,  my  dear  child.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  thought  of  you — you  alone.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  you  are  the  only  one  in  whom  I  have  any  confidence, 
who  can  understand  me,  and  give  me  a  promise  which  will 
enable  me  to  die  in  peace.' 

This  was  the  only  alltision  he  would  venture  to  make  to 
the  cruel  rupture  which  had  occurred  after  the  young  man 
had  thrown  off  his  cassock  and  rebelled  against  the  Church. 
He  had  since  heard  of  Pierre's  marriage,  and  was  aware  that 
he  had  for  ever  severed  all  religious  ties.  But  at  that 
supreme  moment  nothing  of  this  seemed  of  any  account 
to  the  old  priest.  His  knowledge  of  Pierre's  loving  heart 
sufficed  him,  for  all  that  he  now  desired  was  simply  the 
help  of  that  heart  which  he  httd  seen  glowing  with  such 
passionate  charity. 

'  Well/  he  resumed,  again  finding  sufiScient  strength  to 
smile,  '  it  is  a  very  simple  matter.  I  want  to  make  you  my 
heir.  Oh  I  it  isn't  a  fine  legacy  I  am  leaving  you ;  it  is  the 
legacy  of  my  poor,  fot  I  have  nothing  else  to  bestow  on  you ; 
I  shall  leave  nothing  behind  me  but  my  poor.' 

Of  these  unhappy  creatures,  three  in  particular  quite 
npset  his  heart.    He  recoiled  from  the  prospect  of  leaving 
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them  without  chance  of  succour,  without  even  the  crumbs 
which  he  had  hitherto  distributed  among  them,  and  which 
had  enabled  them  to  Utc.  One  was  the  big  Old'un,  the  aged 
carpenter  whom  he  and  Pierre  had  vainly  sought  one  night 
with  the  object  of  sending  him  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Invalids 
of  Labour.  He  had  been  sent  there  a  little  later,  but  he  had 
fled  three  days  afterwards,  unwilling  as  he  was  to  submit  to 
the  regulations.  Wild  and  violent,  he  had  the  most  detest- 
able disposition.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  be  left  to  starve. 
He  came  to  Abb6  Rose's  every  Saturday,  it  seemed,  and 
received  a  franc,  which  suflBced  him  for  the  whole  week. 
Then,  too,  there  was  a  oedridden  old  woman  in  a  hovel  in 
the  Bue  du  Mont-Cenis.  The  baker,  \rtro  every  morning 
took  her  the  bread  she  needed,  must  be  paid.  And  in  par- 
ticular there  was  a  {)Oor  young  woman  residing  on  the  Place 
du  Tertre,  one  who  was  unmarried  but  a  mother.  She  was 
dying  of  colisutoption,  unable  to  work,  and  tortured  by  the 
idea  that,  when  she  should  have  gone,  her  daughter  must 
sink  to  the  pavement  like  herself.  And  in  this  instance 
the  legacy  was  twofold:  there  was  the  mother  to  relieve 
until  her  death,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  then  the 
daughter  to  provide  for  until  she  could  be  placed  in  some 
good  household. 

*  You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear  child,  for  leaving  you  all 
these  worries,*  added  Abb6  Kose.  '  I  tried  to  get  the  good 
Sister,  who  is  nursing  m^,  to  take  an  interest  in  these  poor 
people,  but  when  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  big  Old'un  she  was  so 
alarmed  that  she  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  And  it*s  the 
same  with  my  worthy  friend  Abb6  Tavemiet.  I  know  nobody 
of  more  upright  mind.  Still,  I  shouldn't  be  at  ease  with 
him,  he  has  ideas  of  his  own.  .  .  .  And  so,  my  dear  child, 
there  is  only  you  whom  I  can  rely  upon,  Bind  you  must 
accept  my  legacy  if  you  wish  me  to  depart  in  peace.' 

Pierre  was  weeping.  *  Ah !  bertainly,  with  my  whole 
ftoul,'  he  answered.    '  I  shall  regard  your  desires  as  sacred.' 

'  Good  I  I  knew  von  would  accept.  ...  So  it  is  agreed : 
a  franc  for  the  big  Old'un  every  Saturday,  the  bread  for  the 
bedridden  woman,  some  help  for  the  poor  young  mother,  and 
then  a  honl^  for  her  little  girl.  Ah  f  if  you  only  knew  what 
a  weight  it  is  off  my  heart  I  The  end  may  come  now,  it  will 
be  welcome  to  me.' 

His  kind  white  face  had  brightened  as  if  with  Supreme 
joy.    Holding  Pierre's  hand  within  his  own,  he  detained  him 
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beside  the  bed,  exchanging  a  farewell  full  of  serene  affection. 
And  his  voice  weakening,  he  expressed  his  whole  mind  in  faint, 
impressive  accents :  '  Yes,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  go  off.  I 
could  do  no  more,  I  could  do  no  more  I  Though  I  gave  and 
gave,  I  felt  that  it  was  ever  necessary  to  give  more  and 
more.  And  how  sad  to  find  charity  powerless,  to  givd 
without  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  stamp  out  want  and 
Buffering  t  I  rebelled  against  that  idea  of  yours,  as  you  will 
remember.  I  told  you  that  we  should  always  love  one 
another  in  our  poor,  and  that  was  true,  since  you  are  here, 
so  good  and  affectionate  to  me  and  those  whom  I  am  leaving 
behind.  But,  all  the  same,  I  can  do  no  more,  I  can  do  no 
more ;  and  I  would  rather  go  off,  since  the  woes  of  others  rise 
higher  and  higher  around  me,  and  I  have  ended  by  doing 
such  fooUsh  things,  scandalising  the  faithful  and  making 
my  superiors  indignant  with  me,  without  even  saving  one 
single  poor  person  from  the  ever-growing  torrent  of  want. 
Farewell,  my  dear  child.  My  poor  old  hea^  goes  off  aching, 
my  old  hands  are  weary  and  conquered.' 

Pierre  embraced  him  with  his  whole  soul,  and  then 
departed.  His  eves  were  full  of  tears  and  indescribable 
emotion  wrung  nis  heart.  Never  had  he  heard  a  more 
woeful  cry  than  that  confession  of  the  impotence  of  charity, 
on  the  part  of  that  old  candid  child,  whose  heart  was  aJl 
simplicity  and  sublime  benevolence.  Ah  I  what  a  disaster, 
that  human  kindness  should  be  futile,  that  the  world  should 
always  display  so  much  distress  and  suffering  in  spite  of  all 
the  compassionate  tears  that  had  been  shed,  in  spite  of  all 
the  alms  that  had  fedlen  from  millions  and  milUons  of  hands 
for  centuries  and  centuries  I  No  wonder  that  it  should  bring 
desire  for  death,  no  wonder  that  a  Ohristian  should  feel 
pleased  at  escaping  from  the  abominations  of  this  earth  I 

When  Pierre  again  reached  the  workroom  he  found  that 
the  table  had  long  since  been  cleared,  and  that  Bache  and 
Morin  were  chatting  with  Guillaume,  whilst  the  latter's  sons 
had  returned  to  their  customary  occupations.  Marie,  also, 
had  resumed  her  usual  place  at  the  work-table  in  front  of 
M^e-6rand ;  but  from  time  to  time  she  rose  and  went  to  look 
at  Jean,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
with  his  little  clenched  fists  pressed  to  his  heart.  And  when 
Pierre,  who  kept  his  emotion  to  himself,  had  likewise  leant 
over  the  cradle  beside  the  young  woman,  whose  hair  he  dis- 
creetly kissed,  he  went  to  put  on  an  apron  in  order  that  he 
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might  assist  Thomas,  who  was  now,  for  the  last  time,  regu- 
lating his  motor. 

Then,  as  Pierre  stood  there  awaiting  an  opportmiity  to 
help,  the  room  vanished  from  before  his  eyes ;  he  ceased  to 
see  or  hear  the  persons  who  were  there.  The  scent  of  Marie's 
hair  alone  lingered  on  his  lips  amidst  the  acute  emotion  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  his  visit  to  Abb6  Bose.  A 
recollection  had  come  to  him,  that  of  the  bitterly  cold  morn- 
ing when  the  old  priest  had  stopped  him  outside  the  basilica 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  had  timidly  asked  him  to  take  some 
alms  to  that  old  man  Laveuve,  who  soon  afterwards  had  died 
of  want,  like  a  dog  by  the  wayside.  How  sad  a  morning  it 
had  been ;  what  battle  and  torture  had  Pierre  not  felt  within 
him,  and  what  a  resurrection  had  come  afterwards  I  He  had 
that  day  said  one  of  his  last  masses,  and  he  recalled  with  a 
shudder  his  abominable  anguish,  his  despairing  doubts  at  the 
thought  of  nothingness.  Two  experiments  which  he  had 
previous^  made  had  failed  most  miserably.  First  had  come 
one  at  Lourdes,  where  the  glorification  of  the  absurd  had 
simply  filled  him  with  pity  for  any  such  attempt  to  revert  to 
the  primitive  fedth  of  young  nations,  who  bend  beneath  the 
terror  bom  of  ignorance ;  and,  secondly,  there  had  been  an 
experiment  at  Bome,  which  he  had  found  incapable  of  any 
renewal,  and  which  he  had  seen  staggering  to  its  death  amidst 
its  ruins,  a  mere  great  shadow,  which  would  soon  be  of  no 
account,  fast  sinking,  as  it  was,  to  the  dust  of  dead  religions. 
And,  in  his  own  mind,  Oharity  itself  had  become  banlarupt ; 
he  no  longer  believed  that  alms  could  cure  the  sufierings  of 
mankind,  he  awaited  nought  but  a  frightful  catastrophe,  fire 
and  massacre,  which  would  sweep  away  the  guilty,  condemned 
world.  His  cassock,  too,  stifled  him ;  a  lie  alone  kept  it  on 
his  shoulders — ^the  idea,  unbelieving  priest  though  be  was, 
that  he  could  honestly  and  chastely  watch  over  tibie  belief  of 
others.  The  problem  of  a  new  religion,  a  new  hope,  such  as 
was  needful  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  coming  democracies 
tortured  him,  but  between  the  certainties  of  Science  and  the 
need  of  the  Divine,  which  seemed  to  consume  humanity,  he 
could  find  no  solution.  If  Christianity  crumbled  with  the 
principle  of  Oharity  there  could  remain  nothing  else  but 
Justice,  that  cry  which  came  from  every  breast,  that  battle  of 
Justice  against  Oharity  in  which  his  heart  must  contend  in 
that  great  city  of  Paris.  It  was  there  that  began  his  third 
and  decisive  experimenti  the  experiment  which  was  to  make 
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truth  as  plain  to  him  as  the  son  itBelf,  and  give  him  baek 
health  and  strength  and  delight  in  life. 

At  this  point  of  his  reverie  Pierre  was  roused  hj  ThomaSi 
who  asked  him  to  fetch  a  tooL  As  he  did  so  he  heard  Bache 
remarking :  '  The  Ministry  resigned  this  morning.  Yignon 
has  had  enough  of  it,  he  wants  to  reserve  his  remaining 
strength.' 

*  Well,  he  has  lasted  more  than  a  twelvemonth,'  replied 
Morin.    '  That's  already  an  achievement.' 

After  the  crime  of  victor  Mathis,  who  had  been  tried  and 
executed  within  three  weeks,  Monferrand  had  suddenly  fallen 
from  power.  What  was  the  use  of  having  a  strong-handed 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Government  if  bombs  still  confcinned 
to  terrify  the  country?  Moreover,  he  had  displeased  the 
Chamber  by  his  voracious  appetite,  which  had  prevented  him 
from  allowing  others  more  than  an  infinitesimal  share  of  all 
the  good  things.  And  this  time  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
Vignon,  although  the  latter's  programme  of  reforms  had  long 
made  people  tremble.  He,  Yignon,  was  honest  certainly,  but 
of  all  these  reforms  he  had  only  been  able  to  carry  out  a  few 
insignificant  ones,  for  he  had  found  himself  hampered  by  a 
thousand  obstacles.  And  thus  he  had  resigned  himself  to 
ruling  the  country  as  others  had  done ;  and  people  had  dis- 
covered that  after  all  there  were  biit  faint  shades  of  difi[erence 
between  him  and  Monferrand. 

'  You  know  that  Monferrand  id  being  spoken  of  again  ? ' 
said  Guillaume. 

'  Yes,  and  he  has  some  chance  of  success.  His  creatures 
are  bestirring  themselves  tremendously,' replied  Bache,  adding, 
in  a  bitter,  jesting  way,  that  MSge,  the  Gollectivist  leader, 
played  the  part  oi  a  dupe  in  overthrowing  miuistry  after 
ministry.  He  simply  gratified  the  ambition  of  each  coterie 
in  turn,  without  any  possible  chance  of  attaining  to  power 
himself. 

Thereupon  Guillaume  pronounced  Judgment.  'Ohl  well, 
let  them  devour  one  another,'  said  he.  '  Eager  as  they  all  are 
to  reign  and  dispose  of  power  and  wealth,  they  only  fight 
over  questions  of  persons.  And  nothing  they  do  can  prevent 
the  evolution  from  continuing.  Ideas  expand,  and  events 
occur,  and,  over  and  above  everything  else,  mankind  is 
marching  on.' 

Pierre  was  greatly  stnlck  by  these  words,  and  he  again 
recalled  the  pasi     His  dolorous  Parisian  experiment  had 
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begtiii  aod  he  was  once  more  roftming  through  the  oliy. 
Paris  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  huge  vat,  in  which  a  world 
fermented,  something  of  the  best  and  something  of  the 
worst,  a  frightful  mixture  such  as  sorceresses  might  have 
used ;  precious  powders  mingled  with  filth,  from  all  of  which 
was  to  come  the  philter  of  love  and  eternal  yotith.  And  in 
that  vat  Pierre  first  remarked  the  scum  of  the  political  world : 
Monferrand  who  strangled  Barroux,  who  purchased  the 
support  of  hungry  ones  such  as  Fonsdgue,  Duthil  and 
Chaigneux;  who  made  use  of  those  who  only  attained  to 
mediocrity,  such  as  Taboureau  and  Dauvergne;  and  who 
employed  even  the  sectarian  passions  of  M^ge  and  the  intel- 
ligent ambition  of  Yignon  as  his  weapons.  Next  came  money 
the  poisoner,  witii  that  affair  of  the  African  Railways,  which 
had  rotted  the  Parliament  and  turned  Duvillard,  the  trium- 
phant bourgeois f  into  a  public  perverter,  the  very  cancer  as  it 
were  of  the  financial  world.  Then,  as  a  just  consequence  of 
all  this  there  was  Duvillard's  own  home  infected  by  himself, 
that  frightful  drama  of  Eve  contending  with  her  daughter 
Gamille  for  the  possession  of  Gerard,  then  Oamille  stealing 
him  from  her  mother,  and  Hyacinthe,  the  son,  passing  his 
erazy  mistress  Bosemonde  on  to  that  notorious  harlot  Silviane, 
with  whom  his  father  publicly  exhibited  himself.  Then  there 
was  the  old  expiring  aristocracy,  with  the  pale  sad  faces  of 
Madame  de  Quinsao  and  the  Marquis  de  Morigny ;  the  old 
military  spirit  whose  funeral  was  conducted  by  General  de 
Bozonnet ;  the  magistracy  which  slavishly  served  the  powers 
of  the  day,  Amadieu  thrusting  himself  into  notoriety  by 
means  of  sensational  cases,  Lehmann,  the  public  prosecutor, 
preparing  his  speeches  in  the  private  room  of  the  Minister 
whose  policy  he  defended ;  and  finally,  the  mendacious  and 
cupid  press  which  Uved  upon  scandal,  the  everlasting  flood  of 
denunciation  and  filth  which  poured  from  Bagnier,  and  the 
gay  impudence  shown  by  the  unscrupulous  and  conscienceless 
Massot,  who  attacked  all  and  defended  aU,  by  profession  and 
to  order  I  And  in  the  same  way  as  insects,  On  discovering  one 
of  their  own  kind  dying,  wUl  often  finish  it  6ff  and  fatten 
upon  it,  so  the  whole  swarm  of  appetites,  interests,  and 
passions  bad  fidlen  upon  a  wretched  madman,  that  unhappy 
Balvat,  whose  idiotic  crime  had  brought  them  all  scrambling 
together,  gluttonously  eager  to  derive  some  benefit  from  that 
Btarveling's  emaciated  carcass.  And  all  boiled  in  the  huge  vat 
of  PariiEl :  the  desires,  the  deeds  of  violence,  the  strivings  of 
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one  and  another  man*s  will,  the  whole  nameless  medley  o^ 
bitterest  ferments,  whenoe,  in  all  parity,  the  wine  of  the  fm 
wotdd  at  last  flow. 

Then  Pierre  became  oonscions  of  the  prodigi<»i  work 
which  went  on  in  the  depths  of  the  vat,  beneaH  all  the 
impurity  and  waste.  As  his  brother  had  jnA  said,  what 
mattered  the  stains,  the  egotism,  and  greed  of  politicians  if 
humanity  were  stiU  on  the  march,  ever  slowly  and  stubbornly 
stepping  forward?  What  mattered,  too,  uiat  corrupt  and 
emasculate  bov/rgeoisie,  nowadays  as  moribund  as  the  aristo- 
cracy, whose  place  it  took,  if  behind  it  there  ever  came  the 
inexhaustible  reserve  of  men  who  surged  up  from  the  masses 
of  the  country-sides  and  the  towns?  What  mattered  the 
debauchery,  the  perversion  arising  from  excess  of  wealth  and 
power,  the  luxuriousness  and  dissoluteness  of  life,  since  it 
seemed  a  proven  fact  that  the  capitals  that  had  been  queens 
of  the  world  had  never  reigned  without  extreme  civilisation, 
a  cult  of  beauty  and  of  pleasure  ?  And  what  mattered  even 
the  venality,  the  transgressions  and  the  folly  of  the  press,  if 
at  the  same  time  it  remained  an  admirable  instrument  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  open  conscience,  so  to  say,  of  the 
nation,  a  river  which,  though  there  might  be  horrors  on  its 
surface,  none  the  less  flowed  on,  carrying  all  nations  to  the 
brotherly  ocean  of  Hie  future  centuries?  The  human  lees 
ended  by  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  expect  that  what  was  right  would  triumph  visibly 
every  day ;  for  it  was  often  necessary  that  years  should  elapse 
before  the  realisation  of  some  hope  could  emerge  from  the 
fermentation.  Eternal  matter  is  ever  being  cast  afresh  into 
the  crucible  and  ever  coming  from  it  improved.  And  if  in 
the  depths  of  pestilential  workshops  and  factories  the  slavery 
of  ancient  times  subsists  in  the  wage-earning  system,  if  such 
men  as  Toussaint  still  die  of  want  on  Uieir  pallets  like  broken- 
down  beasts  of  burden,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  once 
already,  on  a  memorable  day  of  tempest.  Liberty  sprang  forth 
from  the  vat  to  wing  her  fl^ht  throughout  the  world.  And 
why  in  her  turn  should  not  Justice  spring  from  it,  proceed- 
ing from  those  troubled  elements,  freeing  herself  from  all 
dross,  flowing  forth  with  dazzling  limpidity  and  regenerating 
the  nations  ? 

However,  the  voices  of  Baohe  and  Morin,  rising  in  the 
course  of  their  chat  with  Guillaume,  once  more  drew  Pierre 
from  his  reverie.    They  were  now  speaking  of  Janzen,  who 
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,.     .    after  being  compromised  in  a  fresh  outrage  at  Barcelona  had 
le^fljof    g^^  ixQim  Spain.    Bache  fancied  that  he  had  recognised  him 
imt      in  the  street  only  the  previous  day.    To  think  that  a  man 
"with  so  clear  a  mind  and  such  keen  energy  should  waste 
^^  his  natural  gifts  in  such  a  hateful  cause  1 

I;  *  When  I  remember,'  said  Morin  slowly,  '  that  BarthSs 

'  lives  in  exile  in  a  shabby  little  room  at  Brussels,  ever  quiver- 

ing with  the  hope  that  the  reign  of  liberty  is  at  hand — ^he 
\  who  has  never  had  a  drop  of  blood  on  his  hands  and  who  has 

'  spent  two-thirds  of  his  life  in  prison  in  order  that  the  nations 

may  be  freed  1' 

Bache  gently  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  '  Liberty,  liberty 
'  of  course,'  said  he ;  '  only  it  is  worth  nothing  if  it  is  not 

organised.' 

Thereupon  their  everlasting  discussion  began  afresh,  with 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  on  one  side  and  Proudhon  and 
Auguste  Oomte  on  the  other.    Bache  gave  a  long  account  of 
\  the  last  commemoration  which  had  taken  place  in  honour  of 

Fourier's  memory,  how  faithful  disciples  had  brought  wreaths 
'  and  made  speeches,  forming  quite  a  meeting  of  apostles,  who 

all  stubbornly  clung  to  their  &ith,  as  confident  in  the  future 
as  if  they  were  the  messengers  of  some  new  gospd.  After- 
wards Morin  emptied  his  pockets,  which  were  always  fall 
of  Positivist  tracts  and  pamphlets,  manifestos,  answers,  and 
BO  forth,  in  which  Comte's  doctrines  were  extolled  as  furnish- 
ing the  only  possible  basis  for  the  new,  awaited  religion. 
Pierre,  who  listened,  thereupon  remembered  the  disputes  in 
Ms  little  house  at  NeuiUy  when  he  himself,  searching  for 
certainty,  had  endeavoured  to  draw  up  the  century's  balance- 
Bheet.  He  had  lost  his  depth,  however,  amidst  the  contradic- 
tions and  incoherency  of  the  various  precursors.  Although 
Fourier  had  sprung  from  Saint-Simon  he  denied  him  in 
part,  and  if  Saint- Simon's  doctrine  ended  in  a  kind  of 
mystical  sensuality,  the  other's  conducted  to  an  inacceptable 
regimenting  of  society.  Proudhon,  for  his  part,  demolished 
without  rebuilding  anything.  Gomte,  who  created  method 
and  declared  science  to  be  the  one  and  only  sovereign,  had 
not  even  suspected  the  advent  of  the  social  crisis  which  now 
threatened  to  sweep  all  away,  and  had  finished  personally  as  a 
mere  worshipper  of  love,  overpowered  by  woman.  Neverthe- 
less, these  two,  Oomte  and  Proudhon,  entered  the  lists  and 
fought  against  the  others,  Fourier  and  Saint-Simon ;  the 
combat  between  them  or  their  disciples  becoming  so  bitter 
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and  BO  blind  that  the  truths  oonunon  to  them  aQ  at  first 
seemed  obscured  and  disfigured  beyond  recognition.  Now, 
however,  that  evolution  had  slowly  transformed  Pierre,  t}iose 
common  truths  seemed  to  him  as  irrefutable,  as  clear  as  the 
sunlight  itself.  Amidst  the  chaos  of  conflicting;  assertiona 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  gospels  of  those  social  messiaha 
there  were  certam  similar  phrases  and  principles  which 
recurred  again  and  again^  the  defence  of  the  poor,  the 
idea  of  a  new  and  just  division  of  the  riches  of  the  world 
in  accordance  with  individual  labour  and  merit,  and  particu- 
larly the  search  for  a  new  law  of  labour  which  would  enable 
this  &esh  distribution  to  be  made  equitably.  Since  all  the 
precursory  men  of  genius  agreed  so  closely  upon  those  points 
must  they  not  be  ttie  very  foundations  of  to-morrow's  new 
religion,  the  necessary  fisbith  which  this  century  must  bequeath 
to  the  coming  century,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  xnake  of 
it  a  human  religion  of  peace,  solidarity,  and  love? 

Then,  all  at  once,  there  came  a  leap  in  Pierre's  thoughts. 
He  fancied  himself  at  the  Madeleine  once  mere,  listening  to 
the  address  on  the  New  Spirit  delivered  by  Monseigneur 
Martha,  who  had  predicted  that  Paris,  now  reconverted  to 
Ghristianity,  would,  thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  become  the 
ruler  of  the  world.  But  no,  but  no  I  If  Paris  reigned  it 
was  because  it  was  able  to  exercise  its  intelligence  freely. 
To  set  the  cross  and  the  mystic  and  repulsive  symbolism  of 
a  bleeding  heart  above  it  was  simply  so  much  falsehood. 
Although  they  might  rear  edifices  of  pride  and  domina- 
tion as  if  to  crush  Paris  with  their  very  weight,  although 
they  might  try  to  stop  3cienGe  in  the  name  of  a  dea4 
ideal  and  in  the  hope  of  setting  their  clutches  upon  the 
coming  century,  these  attempts  would  be  of  no  avaiL 
Science  will  end  by  sweeping  awa^  all  remnants  of  their 
ancient  sovereignty,  their  basilica  will  crumble  beneath  the 
breeze  of  Truw  without  any  necessity  of  raising  a  finger 
against  it.  The  trial  has  been  made,  the  Gospel  as  a  social 
code  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  human  wisdom  can  only  retain 
account  of  its  moral  maxims.  Ancient  Oatholicism  is  on  all 
sides  crumbling  into  dust,  Oatholic  Bome  is  a  mere  field  of 
ruins  from  which  the  nations  turn  aside,  anxious  as  they  are 
for  a  religion  that  shall  not  be  a  religion  of  death.  In  olden 
times  the  over^'burdened  slave,  glowing  with  a  new  hope  and 
seeking  to  escape  from  his  ^;aol,  dreamt  of  a  heaven  where 
in  return  for  ma  eazrthly  misery  he  would  be  rewarded  with 
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itenial  enjoyment.  But  now  that  Science  has  destroyed 
that  false  idea  of  a  heaven,  and  shown  what  dupery  lies  in 
reliance  on  the  morrow  of  death,  the  slave,  the  workman, 
weary  of  dying  for  happiness'  sake,  demand  that  justice  and 
happmess  shaJl  find  place  upon  this  earth.  Therein  lies  tha 
new  hope— Justice,  ^ter  eighteen  hundred  years  of  impotent 
Charity.  Ah  I  in  a  thousand  years  from  now,  when 
Gathobcism  will  be  nought  but  a  very  ancient  superstition 
of  the  past,  how  amazed  men  will  be  to  think  that  their 
ancestors  were  able  to  endure  that  religion  of  torture  and 
nihility  I  How  astonished  they  will  feel  on  finding  that  God 
was  regarded  as  an  executioner,  that  manhood  was  threatened, 
maimed,  and  chastised,  that  nature  was  accounted  an  enemy, 
that  life  was  looked  upon  as  something  accursed,  and  that 
death  alone  was  pronounced  sweet  and  liberating  I  For 
well-nigh  two  thousand  years  the  onward  march  of  mankind 
has  been  hampered  by  tiie  odious  idea  of  tearing  all  that  is 
human  away  from  man:  his  desires,  his  passions,  his  free 
intelligence,  his  will  and  right  of  action,  his  whole  strength. 
And  how  glorious  will  be  the  awakening  when  such  virginity 
as  is  now  honoured  by  the  Church  is  held  in  derision,  when 
fruitfulness  is  again  recognised  as  a  virtue,  amidst  the 
hosannah  of  all  the  freed  forces  of  nature — Oman's  desires 
which  will  be  honoured,  his  passions  which  will  be  utilised, 
his  labour  which  will  be  exalted,  whilst  life  is  loved  and  ever 
and  ever  creates  love  afresh  1 

A  new  religion  I  a  new  religion  I  Pierre  remembered  the 
cry  which  had  escaped  him  at  Lourdes,  and  which  he  had 
repeated  at  Bome  in  presence  of  the  collapse  of  old  Catholi< 
cism.  But  he  no  longer  displayed  the  same  feverish  eagerness 
as  then — a  puerile,  sickly  desire  that  a  new  Divinity  should 
at  once  revest  himself,  an  ideal  come  into  being,  complete  in 
all  respects,  with  dogmas  and  form  of  worship.  The  Divine 
certainly  seemed  to  be  as  necessary  to  man  as  were  bread  and 
water ;  ne  bad  ever  fallen  back  upon  it,  hungering  for  the 
mysterious,  seemingly  having  no  other  means  of  consolation 
than  that  of  annihilating  himself  in  the  unknown.  But  who 
can  say  that  Science  will  not  some  day  quench  the  thirst  foe 
what  hes  beyond  us  ?  If  the  domain  of  Science  embraces  the 
acquired  truths,  it  also  embraces,  oad  will  ever  do  so,  the  truths 
that  remain  to  be  acquired.  And  in  front  of  it  will  there  not 
ever  remain  a  margin  for  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  for  the 
hypMb^es  whtth  are  btlt  so  much  ideality  ?  Brides,  is  not  the 
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yearning  for  the  diyine  simply  a  desire  to  behold  the  Divinity  r 
And  if  Bcience  should  more  and  more  content  the  yearning  to 
know  all  and  be  able  to  do  all,  will  not  that  yearning  be 
quieted  and  end  by  mingling  with  the  love  of  acquired  truth  ? 
A  rehgion  grafted  on  Science  is  the  indicated,  certain,  in- 
evitable finish  of  man's  long  march  towards  knowledge.  He 
will  come  to  it  at  last  as  to  a  natural  haven,  as  to  peace  in 
the  midst  of  certainty,  after  passing  every  form  of  ignorance 
and  terror  on  his  road.  And  is  there  not  already  some  indica- 
tion of  such  a  religion  ?  Has  not  the  idea  of  the  duality  of 
God  and  the  Universe  been  brushed  aside,  and  is  not  the 
principle  of  unity,  wxyrmm&^  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
— unity  leading  to  solidarity,  and  the  sole  law  of  life  proceed- 
ing by  evolution  from  the  first  point  of  the  ether  that  con- 
densed to  create  the  world  ?  But  if  precursors,  scientists,  and 
philosophers — ^Darwin,  Fourier,  and  all  the  others — ^have  sown 
the  seed  of  to-morrow's  religion  by  casting  the  good  word  to 
the  passing  breeze,  how  many  centuries  will  doubtless  be 
required  to  raise  the  crop  I  People  always  forget  that  before 
Catholicism  grew  up  and  reigned  in  tne  sunlight^  it  spent 
four  centuries  in  germinating  and  sprouting  from  the  soil. 
Well,  then,  grant  some  centuries  to  this  religion  of  Science  of 
whose  sprouting  there  are  signs  upon  all  sides,  and  by-and- 
bye  the  admirable  ideas  of  some  Fourier  will  be  seen  expanding 
and  forming  a  new  Gospel,  with  desire  serving  as  the  lever  to 
raise  the  world,  work  accepted  by  one  and  all,  honoured  and 
regulated  as  the  very  mechanism  of  natural  and  social  life, 
and  the  passions  of  man  excited,  contented,  and  utilised  for 
human  happiness  1  The  universal  cry  of  Justice,  which  rises 
louder  and  louder,  in  a  growing  clamour  from  the  once  silent 
multitude,  the  people  that  have  so  long  been  duped  and  preyed 
upon,  is  but  a  cry  for  this  happiness  towards  which  human 
beings  are  tending,  the  happiness  that  embodies  the  complete 
satis&ction  of  man's  needs,  and  the  principle  of  life  loved  for 
its  own  sake,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  the  expansion  of  every 
force  and  every  joy.  The  time  will  come  when  this  Kingdom 
of  God  will  be  set  up  on  the  earth ;  so  why  not  close  that  other 
deceptive  paradise  even  if  the  wea^-minded  must  momentarily 
suffer  from  the  destruction  of  their  illusions ;  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  operate  even  with  cruelty  on  the  blind  if  they  are  to 
be  extricated  from  their  misery,  from  their  long  and  frightful 
night  of  ignorance  1 

All  at  once  a  feeling  of  deep  joy  came  over  Pierre.    A 
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child's  fjEont  cry,  the  wakening  cry  of  his  son  Jean  had  drawn 
him  from  his  reverie.  And  he  had  suddenly  remembered  that 
he  himself  was  now  saved,  freed  from  falsehood  and  fright, 
restored  to  good  and  healthy  nature.  How  he  quivered  as  ha 
recalled  that  he  had  once  fancied  himself  lost,  blotted  out  of 
life,  and  that  a  prodigy  of  love  had  extricated  him  from  his 
nottiingness,  still  strong  and  sound,  since'  that  dear  child  of 
his  was  there,  sturdy  and  smiling.  Life  had  brought  forth 
life ;  and  truth  had  Durst  forth,  as  dazzling  as  the  sun.  He 
had  made  his  third  experiment  with  Paris,  and  this  had  been 
conclusive ;  it  had  been  no  wretched  miscarriage  with  increase 
of  darkness  and  grief,  like  his  other  experiments  at  Lourdes 
and  Bome.  In  the  first  place  the  law  of  labour  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  and  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  a  task,  as 
humble  a  one  as  was,  that  manual  calling  which  he  was 
learning  so  late  in  Ufe,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  a  form  of 
labour,  and  one  in  which  he  would  never  fail,  one  too  that 
would  lend  him  the  serenity  which  comes  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  duty,  for  life  itself  was  but  labour :  it  was  only 
by  effort  that  the  world  existed.  And  then,  moreover,  he  had 
loved ;  and  salvation  had  come  to  him  from  woman,  and  from 
his  child.  Ah  I  what  a  long  and  circuitous  journey  he  had 
made  to  reach  this  finish  at  once  so  natural  and  so  simple  I 
How  he  had  suffered,  how  much  error  and  anger  he  had 
known  before  doing  what  all  men  ought  to  do  I  That  eager, 
glowing  love  which  had  contended  against  his  reason,  which 
had  bled  at  sight  of  the  arrant  absurdities  of  the  miraculous 
grotto  of  Loucdes,  which  had  bled  again  too  in  presence  of 
the  haughty  decline  of  the  Vatican,  had  at  last  found  content- 
ment now  that  he  was  husband  and  fsbther,  now  that  he  had 
confidence  in  work  and  believed  in  the  just  laws  of  life.  And 
thence  bad  come  the  indisputable  truth,  the  one  solution-— 
happiness  in  certainty. 

Whilst  Pierre  was  thus  plunged  in  thought,  Bache  and 
Morin  had  already  gone  off  with  their  customary  handshakes 
and  promises  to  come  and  chat  again  some  evening.  And  as 
Jean  was  now  crying  more  loudly,  Marie  took  him  in  her  arms 
and  unhooked  her  dress-body  to  give  him  her  breast. 

'  Oh  I  the  darling,  it*s  his  time,  you  know,  and  he  doesn't 
forget  it  r  she  said.  <  Just  look,  Pierre,  I  believe  he  has  got 
bigger  since  yesterday.* 

She  laughed ;  and  Pierre,  likewise  laughing,  drew  near  to 
kiss  the  child.    And  afterwards  he  kissed  his  wife,  mastered 
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as  he  was  by  emotion  at  the  sight  of  that  pink,  glattonons 
little  oreatnia  imbibing  li£a  from  that  loyely  breast  so  ftill  of 
milk. 

'  Why  I  he'U  eat  you,'  he  gaily  said  to  Marie.  '  How  he's 
pulling  1' 

'  Oh  I  he  does  bite  me  a  little,'  she  repUed ; '  but  I  like  that 
the  better,  it  shows  that  he  profits  by  it.' 

Th«ti  Mire-Grand,  she  who  as  a  mle  was  so  serious  and 
silent,  b^an  to  talk  with  a  smile  lighting  up  her  face :  '  I 
weighed  him  this  morning,'  said  she ;  '  he  weighs  nearly  a 
que^rter  of  a  pound  more  than  he  did  the  last  time.  And  if 
you  had  only  seen  how  good  he  was,  the  darling  I  He  will  be 
a  very  intelligent  and  well-behaved  little  gentleman,  such  as  I 
like.  When  he's  five  years  old  I  shall  teach  him  his  alphabet, 
and  when  he's  fifteen,  if  he  likes,  I'll  tell  him  how  to  be  a 
man.  •  .  .  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Thomas?  And  you 
Antoine,  and  you,  too,  Fran9ois  ? ' 

Baising  their  heads  the  three  sons  gaily  nodded  their 
approval,  grateful  as  tiiey  felt  for  the  lessons  in  heroism 
^mich  she  had  given  them,  and  apparently  finding  no  reason 
ifhj  she  might  not  live  another  twenty  years  in  order  to  give 
similar  lessons  to  Jean. 

Pierre  still  remained  in  firont  of  Marie,  basking  in  all  the 
rapture  of  love,  when  he  felt  Guillaume  lay  his  hands  upon 
his  shoulders  firom  behind.  And  on  turning  round  he  saw 
that  his  brother  was  also  radiant,  like  one  who  felt  well 
pleased  at  seeing  them  so  happy.  <Ah!  brother,'  said 
Guillaume  softly,  '  do  you  remember  my  telling  you  that  you 
suffered  solely  from  the  battle  between  your  mind  and  your 
heart,  and  that  you  would  find  quietude  again  when  you  loved 
what  you  could  understand  ?  It  was  necessarjr  that  our  father 
and  mother,  whose  painful  quarrel  had  continued  beyond  the 
grave,  should  be  reconciled  in  you.  And  now  it's  done,  they 
sleep  in  peace  within  you,  since  you  yourself  are  pacified.' 

These  words  filled  lierre  with  emotion.  Joy  beamed 
upon  his  face,  which  was  now  so  open  and  energetic.  He 
still  had  the  towering  brow,  that  impregnable  fortress  of 
reason,  which  he  had  derived  from  his  fibther,  and  he  still 
had  the  gentle  chin  and  affectionate  eyes  and  mouth  which 
his  mother  had  given  him,  but  all  was  now  blended  together, 
instinct  with  happy  harmony  and  serene  strength.  Those 
two  experiments  of  his  which  had  misoarried,  were  like 
crises  of  his  maternal  heredity,  the  tearful  tenderness  which 
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had  come  to  him  from  his  mother,  and  which  for  lack  of 
satisfaction  had  made  him  desperate ;  and  his  third  experi- 
ment had  only  ended  in  happiness  because  he  had  contented 
his  ardent  thirst  for  love  in  accordance  with  soyereign  reason, 
that  paternal  heredity  which  pleaded  so  loudly  wittiin  him. 
Reason  remained  the  queen.  And  if  his  sufferings  had  thus 
always  come  from  the  warfare  which  his  reason  had  waged 
against  his  heart,  it  was  because  he  was  man  personlQed, 
ever  struggling  between  his  intelligence  and  his  passions. 
And  how  peaceful  all  seemed  now  that  he  had  reconciled  and 
satisfied  them  both,  now  that  he  felt  healthy,  perfect,  and 
strong,  like  some  lofty  oak,  which  grows  in  all  freedom,  and 
whose  branches  spread  far  away  oyer  the  forest ! 

'  You  haye  done  good  work  in  that  respect,'  Guillaume 
ofiPectionately  continued, '  for  yourself  and  for  all  of  us,  and 
eyen  for  our  dear  parents  whose  shades,  pacified  and  reconciled, 
now  abide  so  peacefully  in  the  little  home  of  our  childhood. 
I  often  tlunk  of  our  dear  house  at  Neuilly,  which  old  Sophie 
is  taking  care  of  for  us,  and  although  out  of  egotism,  a  desire 
to  set  happiness  around  me,  I  wished  to  keep  you  here,  your 
Jean  must  some  day  go  and  liye  there,  so  as  to  bring  it  &esh 
youth.' 

Pierre  had  taken  hold  of  his  brother's  hands,  and  looking 
into  his  eyes  he  asked :  *  And  you — are  you  happy  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yery  happy,  happier  than  I  haye  eyer  been ;  happy 
at  loying  you  as  I  do,  and  happy  at  being  loyed  by  you  as 
no  one  else  will  eyer  loye  me.' 

Their  hearts  mingled  in  ardent  brotherly  afiPection,  the 
most  perfect  and  heroic  affection  that  can  blend  men  together. 
And  they  embraced  one  another  whilst,  with  her  babe  on 
her  breast,  Marie,  so  gay,  healthful  and  loyal,  looked  at  them 
and  smiled,  with  big  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

Thomas,  howeyer,  haying  finished  his  motor's  last  toilet, 
had  just  set  it  in  motion.  It  was  a  prodigy  of  lightness  and 
strength,  of  no  weight  whateyer  in  comparison  with  the 
power  it  displayed.  And  it  worked  with  perfect  smoothness 
without  noise  or  smell.  The  whole  fiebmily  was  gathered 
round  it  in  delight  when  there  came  a  timely  yisit,  one  from 
the  learned  and  friendly  Bertheroy,  whom  indeed  Guillaume 
had  asked  to  call,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  motor 
working. 

The;great  chemist  at  once  expressed  his  admiration ;  and 
when  he  had  examined  the  mechanism  and  understood  how 
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the  explosive  was  employed  as  motiye  power — ^an  idea  which 
he  had  long  recommended — ^he  tendered  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations to  Guillaume  and  Thomas.  '  You  have  created 
a  little  marvel,'  said  he,  '  one  which  may  have  fox-reaching 
effects  both  socially  and  humanly.  Yes,  yes,  pending  the 
invention  of  the  electrical  motor  which  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at,  here  is  an  ideal  one,  a  system  of  mechanical 
traction  for  all  sorts  of  vehicles.  Even  aerial  navigation 
may  now  become  a  possibility,  and  the  problem  of  force  at 
home  is  finally  solved.  And  what  a  grand  step!  What 
sudden  progress  I  Distance  again  diimnished,  all  roads 
thrown  open,  and  men  able  to  fraternise !  This  is  a  great 
boon,  a  splendid  gift,  my  good  friends,  that  you  are  bestowing 
on  the  world.' 

Then  he  began  to  jest  about  the  new  explosive,  whose 
prodigious  power  he  had  divined,  and  which  he  now  found 
put  to  such  a  beneficent  purpose.  '  And  to  think,  Ouillaume, 
he  said,  *  that  I  fancied  you  acted  with  so  much  mysterious- 
ness,  and  hid  the  formula  of  your  powder  from  me,  because 
you  had  an  idea  of  blowing  up  Park  1 ' 

At  this  Guillaume  became  grave  and  somewhat  pale. 
And  he  confessed  the  truth.  <  WeU,  I  did  for  a  moment  think 
of  it.' 

However,  Bertheroy  went  on  laughing  as  if  he  regarded 
this  answer  as  mere  repartee,  though,  truth  to  tell,  he  had  felt 
a  slight  chill  sweep  through  his  hair.  <  Well,  my  friend,'  he 
said,  '  you  have  done  far  better  in  offering  the  world  this 
marvel,  which  by  the  way  must  have  been  both  a  dif&cult 
and  dangerous  matter.  80  here  is  a  powder  which  was 
intended  to  exterminate  people,  and  which  in  lieu  thereof 
will  now  increase  their  comfort  and  welfare.  In  the  long 
run  things  always  end  well,  as  I'm  quite  tired  of  saying.' 

On  beholding  such  lofty  and  tolerant  good-nature,  Guil- 
laume felt  moved.  Bertheroy 's  words  were  true.  What  had 
been  intended  for  purposes  of  destruction  served  the  cause 
of  progress,  the  subjugated,  domesticated  volcano  became 
labour,  peace,  and  civilisation.  Guillaume  had  even  relin- 
quished all  idea  of  his  engine  of  battle  and  victory,  he  had 
found  Buf&cient  satisfaction  in  this  last  invention  of  his, 
which  would  relieve  men  of  some  measure  of  weariness,  and 
help  to  reduce  their  labour  to  just  so  much  effort  as  there 
must  always  be.  In  this  he  detected  some  little  advance 
towards  Justice;  at  all  events  it  was  all  that  he  himself 
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eonld  contribute  to  the  cause.  And  when  on  turning  towards 
the  window  he  caught  sight  of  the  basilica  of  the  Bacred 
Heart,  he  could  not  explain  what  insanity  had  at  one  moment 
come  over  him,  and  set  him  dreaming  of  idiotic  and  useless 
destruction.  Some  miasmal  gust  must  have  swept  by,  some- 
thing bom  of  want  that  scattered  germs  of  anger  and 
vengeance.  But  how  blind  it  was  to  think  that  destruction 
and  murder  could  ever  bear  good  fruit,  ever  sow  the  soil  with 
plenty  and  happiness  I  Violence  cannot  last,  and  all  it  does 
IS  to  rouse  man's  feeling  of  sotidarilrj^  even  among  those  on 
whose  behalf  one  kills.  The  pec^lei  the  great  multitude, 
rebel  against  th&  isolated  individual  who  seeks  to  wreak 
justice.  No  one  man  can  take  upon  himself  the  part  of  the 
volcano ;  this  is  the  whole  terrestrial  crust,  the  whole  multi- 
tude which  internal  fire  compels  to  rise  and  throw  up  either 
an  Alpine  chain  or  a  better  and  freer  society.  And  wnatever 
heroism  there  may  be  in  their  madness,  however  great  and 
contagious  may  be  their  thirst  for  martyrdom,  murderers  are 
never  anything  but  murderers,  whose  deeds  simply  sow  the 
seeds  of  horror.  And  if  on  the  one  hand  Victor  Mathis  had 
avenged  Salvat,  he  had  also  slain  him,  so  universal  had  been 
the  cry  of  reprobation  roused  by  the  second  crime,  which  was 
yet  more  monstrous  and  more  useless  than  the  first. 

Guillaume,  laughing  in  his  turn,  replied  to  Bertheroy  in 
words  which  showed  how  completely  he  was  cured :  '  You 
are  right,'  he  said,  'all  ends  well  since  all  contributes  to 
truth  and  justice.  Unfortunately,  thousands  of  years  are 
sometimes  needed  for  any  progress  to  be  accomplished.  .  .  . 
However,  for  my  part  I  am  simply  going  to  put  my  new 
explosive  on  the  market,  so  that  those  who  secure  the  neces- 
sary authorisation  may  manufacture  it  and  grow  rich.  Hence- 
fortti  it  belongs  to  one  and  all.  .  .  And  I've  renounced  all 
idea  of  revolutionising  the  world.' 

But  Bertheroy  protested.  This  great  official  scientisti 
this  member  of  the  Institute  laden  with  offices  and  honours, 
pointed  to  the  little  motor,  and  replied  with  all  the  vigour  of 
Ids  seventy  years  :  '  But  that  is  revolution,  the  true,  the  only 
revolution.  It  is  with  things  like  that  and  not  with  stupid 
bombs  l^at  one  revolutionises  the  world!  It  is  not  by 
destroying  but  by  creating  that  you  have  just  done  the  work 
of  a  revolutionist.  And  how  many  times  already  have  I  not 
told  you  that  science  alone  is  the  world's  revolutionary  force, 
the  only  force  which  far  above  aU  paltry  political  incidentSf 
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the  vain  agitation  of  despots,  priests,  seotarians,  and  ambitioiis 
people  of  aU  lands,  works  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
oome  after  us,  and  prepares  the  triumph  of  tmth,  justice,  and 
peace*  .  •  .  Ah,  my  dear  child,  if  yon  wish  to  overturn  the 
world  by  striving  to  set  a  little  more  happiness  in  it,  you 
have  only  to  remain  in  your  laboratory  here,  for  human 
happiness  can  only  spring  from  the  furnace  of  the  scientist.' 

He  spoke  perhaps  in  a  somewhatt  jesting  way,  but  one 
eould  feel  that  he  was  convinced  of  it  all,  that  he  held  every- 
thing excepting  science  in  utter  contempt  He  had  not  even 
shown  any  surprise  when  Pierre  had  oast  his  cassock  aside; 
and  on  finding  him  there  with  his  wife  and  child  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  show  him  as  much  affection  as  in  the  past. 

Meantime,  however,  the  motor  was  travelling  hither  and 
thither,  making  no  more  noise  than  a  bluebottle  buzzing  in 
the  sunshine.  The  whole  happy  family  was  gathered  about 
it,  still  laughing  with  ddight  at  such  a  victorious  achieve- 
ment. And  all  at  once  little  Jean,  Monsieur  Jean,  having 
finished  sucking,  turned  round,  displaying  his  milk-smeared 
lips,  and  perceived  the  machine,  the  pretty  plaything  which 
walked  about  by  itself.  At  sight  of  it,  his  eyes  sparkled, 
dimples  appeared  on  his  plump  cheeks,  and  stretching  out 
his  quivering  chubby  hands  he  raised  a  crow  of  del^ht. 

Marie,  who  was  quietly  fastening  her  dress,  smiled  at  his 
glee  and  brought  him  nearer,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
bett^  view  of  the  toy.  '  Ah  t  my  darling,  it's  pretty,  isnH  it  ? 
It  moves  and  it  turns,  and  it's  strong ;  it's  quite  alive,  you 
see.' 

The  others  standing  around  were  much  amused  by  the 
amazed,  enraptured  expression  of  the  child,  who  would  have 
liked  to  touch  the  machine,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  under- 
standing it. 

<Yes,'  resumed  Bertheroy,  'it's  alive  and  it's  powerful 
like  the  sun,  like  that  great  sun  shining  yonder  over  Paris, 
and  ripening  men  and  things.  And  Paris  too  is  a  motor,  a 
boiler  in  which  the  future  is  boiling,  while  we  scientists  keep 
the  eternal  flame  burning  underneath.  GuiUaume,  my  good 
fellow,  you  are  one  of  the  stokers,  one  of  the  artisans  of  the 
future  with  that  little  marvel  of  yours,  which  will  still  further 
extend  the  influence  of  our  great  Paris  over  the  whole  world.' 

These  words  impressed  Pierre,  and  he  again  thought  of  a 
gigantic  vat  stretching  yonder  from  one  horizon  to  the  otheri 
a  vat  in  which  the  coming  century  would  emerge  from  an 
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taimoidixiary  mixtue  of  the  exoellent  and  the  vile.  But 
now,  over  a&d  above  all  passions,  ambitions,  stains  and  waste, 
he  was  oonsoions  of  the  colossal  expenditure  of  labour  which 
marked  the  life  of  Paris,  of  the  heroio  manual  efforts  in  work- 
shops and  £Bbctories,  and  the  splendid  striving  of  the  young 
men  of  intellect  whom  he  knew  to  be  hard  at  work,  studying 
in  silence,  relinquishing  none  of  the  conquests  ot  their  elders, 
but  glowing  with  desire  to  enlarge  their  domain.  And  in  all 
this  Paris  was  exalted,  together  with  the  future  that  was 
being  prepared  within  it,  and  which  would  wing  its  fight  over 
the  world  bright  like  the  dawn  of  day.  If  Bome,  now  so 
near  its  death,  had  ruled  the  ancient  world,  it  was  Paris  that 
reigned  with  sovereign  sway  over  the  modem  era ;  and  had  for 
the  time  become  the  great  centre  of  the  nations  as  they  were 
carried  on  from  civilisation  to  civilisation,  in  a  sunward  course 
from  east  to  west.  Paris  was  the  world's  brain.  Its  past  so 
full  of  grandeur  had  prepared  it  for  the  part  of  initiator, 
civiliser,  and  liberator.  Only  yesterday  it  had  cast  the  cry  of 
Liberty  amon^  the  nations,  and  to-morrow  it  would  bring 
them  &e  religion  of  Science,  the  new  faith  awaited  by  the 
democracies.  And  Paris  was  also  gaiety,  kmdness,  and 
gentleness,  passion  for  knowledge  and  generosity  without 
limit.  Among  the  workmen  of  its  faubourgs  and  the  peasants 
of  its  country-sides  there  were  endless  reserves  of  men  on 
whom  the  fature  might  freely  draw.  And  the  century  ended 
with  Paris,  and  the  new  century  would  begin  and  spread  with 
it.  All  the  clamour  of  its  prodigious  labour,  all  the  light  that 
came  from  it  as  from  a  beacon  overlooking  the  earth,  aU  the 
thunder  and  tempest  and  triumphant  brightness  that  sprang 
from  its  entrails,  were  pregnant  with  that  finaJ  splendour,  of 
which  human  happiness  would  be  compounded. 

Marie  raised  a  light  cry  of  admiration  as  she  pointed 
towards  the  city.  '  Look  I  just  look  I '  she  exclaimed;  '  Paris 
is  all  golden,  covered  with  a  harvest  of  gold  1 ' 

They  all  re-echoed  her  admiration,  for  the  effect  was  really 
one  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  The  declining  sun  was 
once  more  veiling  tiie  immensity  of  Paris  with  golden  dust. 
But  this  was  no  longer  the  city  of  the  sower,  a  chaos  of  roofs 
and  edifices  suggesting  brown  land  turned  up  by  some  huge 
plough,  whilst  the  sun-rays  streamed  over  it  like  golden  seed, 
fidling  upon  every  side.  Nor  was  it  the  city  whose  divisions 
had  one  day  seemed  so  plain  to  Pierre :  eastward,  the  districts 
of  toil,  misty  with  the  grey  smoke  of  factories ;  southward,  tiie 
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distrioto  of  study,  serene  and  quiet ;  westward,  tbe  districts  of 
wealth,  bright  and  open ;  and  in  the  centre  the  districts  of 
trade  with  dark  and  busy  streets.  It  now  seemed  as  if  one 
and  the  same  crop  had  sprung  up  on  every  side,  imparting 
harmony  to  everything,  and  making  the  entire  expanse  one 
sole,  boundless  field,  rich  with  the  same  fruitfulness.  There 
was  com,  com  everywhere,  an  infinity  of  com,  whose  golden 
wave  rolled  from  one  end  of  the  horizon  to  the  other.  Yes, 
the  declining  sun  steeped  all  Paris  in  equal  splendour,  and  it 
was  truly  the  crop,  the  harvest,  after  the  sowing. 

'Look!  just  look,*  repeated  Marie,  'there  is  not  a  nook 
without  its  sheaf;  the  humblest  roofs  are  fruitful,  and  every 
blade  is  full-eared  wherever  one  may  turn.  It  is  as  if  there 
were  now  but  one  and  the  same  soil,  reconciled  and  fraternal. 
Ah !  Jean,  my  little  Jean,  look  I  see  how  beautiful  it  is ! ' 

Pierre,  who  was  quivering,  had  drawn  close  beside  her. 
And  MSre-Gtand  and  Bertheroy  smiled  upon  that  promise  of 
a  future  which  they  would  not  see,  whilst  behind  Guillaume, 
whom  the  sight  filled  witib  emotion,  were  his  three  big  sons, 
the  three  young  giants,  looking  quite  grave,  they  who  ever 
laboured  and  were  ever  hopefiil.  Then  Marie,  with  a  fine 
gesture  of  enthusiasm,  stretched  out  her  arms  and  raised  her 
child  aloft,  as  if  offering  it  in  gifii  to  the  huge  city. 

'  See,  Jean !  see,  littie  one,'  she  cried, '  it's  you  who'll  reap 
it  all,  who'll  store  the  whole  crop  in  the  bam  I ' 

And  Paris  flared — ^Paris  which  the  divine  sun  had  sown 
with  light,  and  where  in  glory  waved  the  great  future  harvest 
of  Truth  and  of  Justice. 
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In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cap^ 


BY  W.  CLARK  RmSELL-^imHnmd. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jeonj  Harlowa 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louse. 
Alone  on  a  VHde  Wide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
The  Good  Ship  « Mohock.' 
Is  He  the  Man? 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entiy. 

BY  ALAN  ST.  AUBYH. 
A  PeUow  of  Trini^. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St  Benedict's. 
To  His  Own  Master. 
Orchard  Damerel. 
In  the  Face  of  the  World. 
The  Tremlett  Diamonda 

BY  GEORGE  AUQUSTUB  SAUL 
GasUght  and  Daylight 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
The  Ring  o'  Bella 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime 
Zeph :  a  Circus  Story. 
My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandmenta 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  hi  the  Dark. 

BY  HAWIEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  LicencOb 
The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  imd  Benedick. 
Long  Odda 
TheMaster  of  Rathkdly. 
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TWO'SHILUNG  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


BY  T.  W.  8PEIQHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop. 

By  Devious  Ways. 

Hfoodwinked. 

BacktoUfe. 

The  Londwater  Tra8:edy. 

Bnrg^o's  Romance. 

Quittance  in  Full. 

A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 

BY  R.  A.  8TERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  8TEYENS0N. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granp^e. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Daric 
The  Land-Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  f.  TROLLOPE. 

Anne  Fumess. 
Mabel's  Progress. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant 

Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 


BY  MARK  TWAIN--£otfiiMtiiL 

The  Gilded  ^gt. 
Huckleberry  rum. 
Life  on  the  MississippL 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Yankee  at  Court  of  K.  Arthur. 
The  jCx,ooo,ooo  Bank-note. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLEB. 

Noblesse  Oblige 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
What  ^e  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Disappeared. 
LadyBelL 
Buned  Diamonds. 
The  BUu^haU  Ghosts. 

BY  0.  0.  ERASER  TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  ag^ainst  Owen. 
The  Prince  of  Balkistan. 
God  Save  the  Queen. 

BY  ARTEMU8  WARD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

BY  WILLIAM  WESTALL 
Trust-Money. 

BY  MRS.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

BY  J.  8.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Ufe. 
Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 

Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
Englisthman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
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ALPHABETICAL   CATALOGUE    OF   BOOKS 


IN 


GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND   FICTION 

PUBLISHED   BY 

CHATTO  6   WiNDUS 

III  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross 

London,  W.C. 


Telegrams 
Bookstore,  London 


Telephone  No, 
3524  Central 


ADAMS   (W.    DAVENPORT).— 
A  Dloilonanr  of  the  Drama:    A 

Guide  to  the  Plays,  Pla>'wright8,  Playcre. 
and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  America,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present.  VoLI.<AtoG).  DemySvo, 
cloth.  10s.  ttd.  nct—VoI.  II.,  completing 
the  Work,  is  in  preparation. 

ALLEN    (GRANT),    Books    by. 

Crown  8vo  c'.oth,  3.?.  (td.  each  ;  post  bvo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  eacli. 
Babylon.    With  1 2  Illustrations. 
Strange  Stories. 
The  Beokonintf  Hand. 
For  M aimle'B  Sake. 
Ptalllstla.        I        In  all  Shades. 
The  Devira  Die.  ]  Tenta  of  Shem. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
Dumaresq'B  Daughter. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 
The  Duoheas  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal.  I  The  Great  Taboo. 
Ivan  Qreet's  HaBterpieoe. 
The  Soallyvrag.  With  24  illustrations. 
At  Market  Value. 


The   Tents   of    Shem. 

Edition,  medium  8vo.  6rf. 


POPULAR 


ANDERSON  (MARYj.-Othello's 

Occupation.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35.  dd. 


ANTROBUS  (C.  L.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 

Quality  Comer.  |    WUdersmoor 
The  Wine  of  Finvarra. 

The  Stone  Bzel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 6j. 


ALEXANDERCMrs.),  Novels  by. 


Crowu   8vo.  cloth   3.?.  (id.  each ;  post  8vo, 

picture  boards.  7s.  each. 

Valerie'a  Fate.    {  Mona's  Choice. 

A  l4ife  Interest.  I  Woman's  Wit. 

Blind  Fate. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3V.  td*  each. 
The  Cost  of  her  Pride. 
A  Golden  Autumn. 
Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  & 
Mra.  Crlohton's  Creditor. 
A  Missing  Hero. 
A  Fight  with  Fate. 
The  Step-mother. 


ALMAZ  (E.  F.).— Copper  under 

tbe  Gold.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6i. 


AMERICAN    FARMER,    LET- 
TERS FROM  AN.    By  J.  H.  St.  John 

CRftVECOEUK.    l>emy  8vo.  cloth,  ts  nef. 


APPLETON  (0.  W.).~Rasli  Con- 

Clujjons.     Crown  8vo.  cloth ,  3^ .  6d. 

ARNOLD   (E.    L.),    Stories  by. 

The  W^onderful  Adventures  of 
Phra  the  Phoanlcian.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  with  12  Illusts.  by  H.  M.  Paget, 
3«.  td. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Constable  of  St.  Miohoias. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3.T.  6d.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  us. 


ART  and  LETTERS  LIBRARY 

(The).  Large  crown  8to.  Each  volume 
with  8  Coloured  Plates,  and  24  in  Half- 
tone. Bound  in  cloth,  7^.  td.  net  per  vol. 
Edition  de  Luxe,  small  ^to,  printed  ©n 
pure  rag  paper,  with  additional  Plates, 
parchment,  155.  net  per  vol. 

Stories  of  the  Italian  Artists 
from  Yasari.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  E.  L.  Skklky.  Small  4to.  w^ith  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  24  in  Half-t»ne. 

Artists  of  the  Italian  Benais- 
sanoe:  their  stones  as  set  forth  by 
Vasari.Ridolfi,Lanzi,and  the  Chroniclers. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  E.  L.  Seklkv. 

Stories  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutoh 
Artists,  from  the  Time  of  the  Van 
Eycks  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  drawn  from  Contemporary 
Records.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Victor  Rkynolds. 

Stories  of  the  English  Artists, 
from  Van  Dyck  to  Turner  (1600-1851), 
Collected  and  arranged  by  Randall 
Davies  and  Cecil  Hunt. 

Stories  of  the  French  Artists, 
from  Clouet  to  Delacroix.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  P.  M.  TURNER  and  C.  H. 
Collins  Baker. 

Stories  of  the  Spanish  Artists 
until  GoTA.  By  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Luis  Carre^^o.  With  Introduction  by 
Edward  Hutton. 

Stories  of  the  German  Artists. 
By  Prof.  Pr.  Hans  W.  Singer. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  S.Franois  of 

Assisi;  Translated  by  Prof.  T.  W. 
ARNOLD.  With  8  Illustrations  In  Colour 
and  24  in  Half-tone, 


C9xal 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


ART  A  LETTERS  LIBRARY-can/4/, 
Of  the  Imitation   of   Cbrist,  by 

Thomas  a.  Kkmpis,  ai  translated  out  of 
the  Lalin  by  KiCHARD  Whytford  (a.d. 
J556);  rc-«ditccl  into  modem  English 
\v,th  an  Historical  Introduction  by 
Wii  FRin  Raynal,  O.S.B.  WithSRepro- 
ductions  in  four  Colours,  and  decorations 
in  line,  after  Water  colours  by  W. 
KussKLL  Flint.  The  Edition  de  Luxk 
has  four  additional  Plates  in  Colour  and 
may  also  be  had  bound  in  pigskin  with 
clasps,  2^.  net. 
The  Confessions  of  Saint  Au^as- 
tine.  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey. 
Edited  by  Tkmple  Scott.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Mrs.  Meynell,  and  12 
Plates  by  Maxwell  Arm  field  in  four 
Colours.  Tne  Edition  de  Luxe  has  the 
plates  mounted,  and  may  also  be  had 
bound  ia  pigskin  with  clasps,  351.  net. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6d.  net  each  ; 
parchment,  10s.  td.  net  each. 

Women  of  Florenoe.    By  Prof.  Isi 
]>ORo  DEL  LUNGO.    Translated  by  Mary 
tf.STEEGMANN.    With   Introduction  by 
Dr.  GuiDO  Biagi,  2  Coloured  Plates  and 
24 in  Half-tone. 

The  Master  of  Game:  The  Oldest 
English  Bookon  Hunliny.  By  Edward. 
Second  Duke  of  York.  Edited  by  W,  A. 
and  K.  Baillie-Grohman.  Introduction 
byTHEODOREKooSEVELT,  Photogravure 
frontispiece  and23  f  uU'pagelllustrationg. 

ARTEMU5    WARD'S     Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  jj.  td. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?. 


ARTIST    (The  Mind    of   the): 

Thoughts  and  Sayings  of  Artists  on  their 
Art.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Laurence  Binyon.  With  8  full-page 
Plates.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth. 3.v.6rf.net 

ASHTON  (JOHN).— Social  Life 
in  the  Reisrn  of  Queen  Anoe.  With 
8>  lilustraimns.   Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35.6^, 


AUSTEN  (JANE),  The  Works  of, 

in  Ten  Volumes,  each  containing  Ten 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  A.  Wallis 
Mills.  With  Notes  by  R.  Brimley 
Johnson.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  net  per 
vol.  The  Novels  are  as  follows :  I.  and 
II..  PRIDE  AND  PRETUDICE:  III. 
and  IV.,  SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY: 
v..  NORTHANGER  ABBEY  ;  VI.,  PER 
SUASION;  VIL  and  VI II.,  EMMA; 
IX.  and  X.,  MANSFIELD  PARK. 


AYESHA    (MARION).— The 

Truth  about  a  Nannery :  Five  Years 
in  a  Paris  Convent  School,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  6s. 


AYSCOUQH  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  6s.  each. 
Outsiders— and  In. 
Mezzo^lorno. 
Huirdoott. |     Fanstnlni 

Marotz.    Grown  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  nf  t,  J 


AUTHORS    for    the   P0CK6T. 

i6mn,  cl.,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather,  3^.  net  ea. 
Tbe  Pocket  R*  L.  S. 
The  Pocket  George  Borrow. 
The  Pocket  Tliacxkeray. 
The  Pocket  Charles  t>ickene. 
The  Pocket  Richard  Jefferles: 
The  Pocket  Geo|?ge  If  acDonald« 
The  Pocket  Emerson. 
The  Pocket  Thomas  Hardy* 
The  Pocket  Oeor«!e  Bliot. 
The  Pocket  Charles  Kln^^sley. 
The  Pocket  Ruskln. 
The  Pocket  Lord  BeaconsBeld* 
The  Flower  of  the  Mind. 

BACTERIA,  Yeait   Funs:!,  and 

Allied  5peciest  A  Synopmef.    By 

W.  B.  GROVE,  B.A.    With  87  lUustr«Uon& 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  $s.  td. 


BAILDON  (H.  BO- —  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson:   A  Study.    With  3 
Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  bockraro,  ds. 


BALLADSand  LYRICS  of  LOVE, 

selected  from  Percy's  'Reliques.'  Edited 

with  an  Introduction  by  F.  Sidgwick. 

With  10  Plates  in  Colour  after  By  am 

Shaw,  R.I.  Large  fcap. 4to,  clotb,  ts.  net. 

Legendary   Ballade,   selected   from 

Percy's  'Reliques.'       Edited  with  an 

Introduction  by  F.  SiDGWiCK.    With  10 

Plates  in  Colour  after  Byam  Shaw,  RI. 

Large  fcap.  4to,  clotb,  65.  net. 

*«*  The  above  2  volumes  may  also  be  had  in 

the  St.  Martin's  Library,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 

top.  2x.  net  each;  leather,  gilt  edges, 3j.net each. 

BARDSLEY    (Rev.    C.     W.).— 

BngUsh    Bnmamee:    Their  Sources 
and  Significations.     Cr.  8vo,  doth.  7.y.  dd. 

BARGAIN  BOOK(The).  By  C.K. 
JERNINGHAM  and  Lewis  Bettant.  With 
9  Illustrations  and  9  Tabniar  Charts. 
DemvSve,  clotb,  75, 6d.  net. 

BARINQ-QOULD  (S.)t  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth;  3*.  td.  each ;  post  8\-d, 
illustrated  boards,  2;.  each :   POPULAR 
Editions,  medium  Svo.  td.  each. 
Red  Spider.        I        Bve. 


BARKER  (ELSA).— The  Son  of 

Mary  Bethel.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  65. 


BARR  (AMELIA  E.).— Love  will 

Venture  in.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  td. : 
Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  u.  net. 


BARR   (ROBERT),    Stories   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cl<»th,  3*.  td.  each. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  2  lUusts. 
From  Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47 

illustrations  by  HaL  Hurst  and  othci?. 
Revenue  I        With    13    Illustrations    by 

Lancelot  Speed  and  others. 
A  IVoman  Xntervenee. 
A  Prince  of  Good  Felloiva.    With 

15  IHusfrations  hv  E.  f.  Sullivam. 
The  Unchanging  Bast. 
The  Speculations  of  John  Bteele, 

Crown    Svo,    clotb,    31.  ^,';  POPULAR 
Edition,  medium  Svo,  6rf, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ftARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s.  ea.:cl.,  2s.  td.  ca. 
Tbe  Sin  of  Ol^a  Zassoulloh. 
lAttlfi  Lady  Linton. 
John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 
A  Reoollintf  Vengeance. 
Honeet  Davie.  I  Lteut.  Barnabaa. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  tui.  each  ;  post  8vo,  il'usl 

boards,  as.  each  :  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
Found  Gaiity. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
A  Missing  Witness.    With  8  niusts. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Braoelets. 
The  Harding  Scandal. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

Folly  Morrison. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 
Under  a  Strange  Mask.    With  u 

Illustrations  by  E.  F.  Brewtnall. 
Was  She  Justified? 
Lady  Judas. 
The  Obliging  Husband.    With  Col 

ouried  Frt'iitispiece. 
Perfidious  Lydla.    With  Fr:  ntlspiecr 
by  Dudley  Tennant. 

Fettered  for  Life.  Popular  Edition 

medium  8vo.  6d. 
The  Brror  of  Her  Ways.  Crown  8vo, 
■  cloth,  3^.  6d.:  Cheap  Editiow.  cl..  is.  net 

BARRINQTON     (MTCHTa  t:  L), 
Novels  by. 
The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sword. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6^. 
The  Lady  of  Tripoli.    With   lilus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  buckram  gilt,  55. 

BASKERVILLE  (JOJHTN):  A 

Memoir.  By  Ralph  Straus  and  R.  K 
Dekt.  With  13  Plates.  Large  quarto, 
hnckram.  21s,  net. 

BATH  (The)  in  Diseases  of  the 

Skin,    By  J,  L.  Milton.    Post  8vo,  is  ; 
cloih.  Is.  Od. 

BEACONSFIELD,  CORDTbTt. 

P.  O'Connor,  M.P.    Crown  8vo. cloth.  $s. 


BEARD    (JOHN),    D.Sc.  —  The 
Enzyme    Treatment    of     Cancer. 

Wi I h  I  luHts.    Demv  3vo,  cl.,  75.  6d,  net 

BENNETT    fARNOLD),   Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3,?.  td.  ench. 
Leonora.        j        A  Great  Man. 
Teresa  of  Watllng  Street.   With  ^ 

Illustrations  bv  Frank  Gillett. 
Tales  of  the  Five  Towns.  |  Hugo. 
Saoved  and  Profane  Love. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath. 
The  Ghost.  I  The  City  of  Pleasure. 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 

Saored  and  Profane  Love.  Cheap 
Ediiion,  crown  8vo,  is.  net. ;  P0PUL.\R 
Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. 

Leonora.  Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  2s.  net 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo.  6ti.  each. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 

!rh«  OUy  of  Pleasure,     i     Hugo, 


BENNETT  (W.  C.).— Songs  for 

Satlofj.    Post  8vo.  cloth.  2^. 

BESANT  and  RICE,  Novels  by". 

Cr.  8vo,  clolh,  35.    td.  each ;    post  bvo, 
illust.  bds.  2s.  each  :  cl.  limp,  2s.6d.  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Grown. 

This  Son  of  Yuloan. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bey. 

The  Ten  Years*  Tenant. 

BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

Novels   by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6<l. 
each ;    post  8vo,  illustrated   boards,  2s. 
■  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d,  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
With  12  Illu?trations  by  Fred.  Barxaud. 

The  Captains*  Room,  &c. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With^a  Illus- 
trations bv  Harry  Furniss. 

Dorothy  Forster.   With  Frontispiece. 

Unole  jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 

Herr  Paulus. 

The  Bell  of  St.  PauFs. 

For   Faith    and    Freedom.     With 
lUusts.  by  A.  Forestier  and  F.  Waddy. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.  With  9  Iilusts. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Fronti'^piece. 

Armorelof  Lyonesse.  With  i2liius<s. 

St.   Katherine*s    by    the    Tower. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  Grekn. 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice. 
With  X2  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hyde. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.  With  Frontis. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 

The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  35.  td.  each. 

A  Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

The  Fourth  Generation. 

The  Qpaoge  Girl.    With  8  Illustrations 
by  F.  Pegram. 

The  Alabaster  Box. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn.    With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  Demain-Hammond. 

No  Other  Way.  -With  12  Illustrations. 

Crown  Bvo.  picture  ciotn,  Hat  back,  2s.  each. 

St.  Katherlne*s  by  the  Tower. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

Fine  Paper  Editions,  |)ou  8vo,  cloth,  gilt, 
2s.  net  each  •  leather,  gilt,  3*.  net  each. 

London.  |  W^estminster. 

Jerusalem.  (In  collaboration  with  Prof, 
E.  H.  Palmer) 

Sir  Richard  Whlttlngtom 

Gaspard  de  Oolign.v. 

All  Sorts  and  OdndUlons  of  Men. 


CHATIO  &  WINDUS,  PUBUSHERS, 

niUIAKTr»lr  V/MUtl-i 

rttm  AlitbttBtiiF  BoK. 


I   BtaphMiotla. 

All  sorts  and  CDndltlnna'iX  I 
■tBo  Colden  Butlarfly, 

Tha  Ohaplsiii  of  cna  Fleac 
Tha  Monka  or  Ihelama. 
■IttB  Omnia  QIpI. 


WllhElchlnBbyF, 

HALIilK.  UTID  u»  I U lutrallniu. 

BkU  boBdOn.   ^V)IJl  Etching  by  F. 

WalIKh,  and  je  llluilnlioM  by  Pi 

W»»,  L.  R«viH  Hill,  and  I.  Pkskeli 


:Wh,3..W.i 
Eo.    ftilh  „ 


B£.  Kathsrina'a   by  tba  Toi 
Th«  Bnlqty  of  R  lobar d  iatfUdaa. 
Art  off  lotion.  Fcap.  Svoioloth,' 


BIBUOTHECA      ROMANICA 


n  each  tifcccfdine  doII  : 


7.  BoasftoolD:    1 


ii  Bretonne;  L'a 


7.  Dunte:  Ditiiia  Ciiniir.fdl»  II, 
I.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  :  S«uindi 
1.  BeAumarcliolai  1^  Borbler  lii 


DIISt-tornBCA  ROMANICA-  -^ 

'5,  CamaOB:  OiLutli'Mi  H' 

ii'-'^  Ain-od  On  Muaa---" 


•1.  CEuvrea  da  VranfotiW 
<^  Ouillcm  deCKStrvi  f  "~ 


4.  CorvantBB :  ; 


S9.  BoccBOClo:  L 

6a4i.  Mataire    Plei 

fi:-Gj.  OiBComo  Leopaijl  I  i 

6j  65.  CbstekubFl&nd  1 - 

(,,.  BooobccId  !    Di^caii 

ft7-7n.  Blataa ^aacal^ Li 

BIERCB  (AMBROSE).- 

MidBt  ol  Llle.  C.owp  Svn  eh 


BIISDL0S5(HAR0LD),N<i« 


BLAKE   WILLIAM):  ACntlcnl 


BOCCACCIO.— Tbe   Daatmeron. 


BORENIUS    (TANCREOJa 
Palniiri  at  VIctnia.     V/Wum 
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B0S5E5   AND    CORBELS    OF 

BXBTER  CATHEDRAL.    By  E.  K. 

Pkideaux  and  G.  K.  HOLT  SHAFTO. 
Wiih  Illustraiions.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
7j.  6rf«  net. 

BOSWELL'S  AUTOBIO- 
QRAPHY.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
With  8  illus.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  1 25. 6d.  net. 

BOURQET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

Lie.  Translated  by  John  Dk  Villiers. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6d.)  Cheap 
Edition,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


BOYLE  (F.).— Chronicles  of  No- 

Mun*3    Land.     Post  Svo,   illustrated 
boards,  2s.  


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  Henky  Ellis.  Crown 
Svo.   cloth,  zs.  6d.  

BRAYSHAW(J.  DODSWORTH). 

—Slum  Silhouettes :  Stories  of  London 
Life.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  $s.  6d. 

BREWER'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Diction* 

aries.    Crown  Svo,  cloih,  $s.  6d.  net  each. 
TheReacl«r*sHaiidbook  of  Famous 

Namea   In    Fiction,  Allusions, 

Reforenoes,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER    (Sir   DAVID), 

Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  4*.  6d,  each. 
Mora  Worlds  than  One :    Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.    Plates. 
The.lllartyrs  of  Science:  Galileo, 

Tycho  Brahb,  and  Kepler. 
Letters  on  Natural  Haf(io.   With 

numerous  Illustrations. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 
The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buclianan.   2  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume.  12s. 

Crown  Svo,  cioth.  3s.  td.  each ;  post  Svo, 

iilustnited  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man.    With  11  Illustra> 

tions  by  F.  Barnard. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  ror  Bver. 
Annan  Water.  |  Foxtflove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.  |  Rachel  Dene. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d,  each. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Andromeda. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6rf.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
Ood  and  the  Man. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Shadow  of  the  SWbrd.  Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,2j.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3*.  net.    

The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan 
and  Henry  Murray.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBiNSON, 
3s.  6d. ,  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


BRIDGE  CATECHISM:  QUES- 

TIONS  AND  ANSWERS:  including 
the  Portland  Club  Code.  By  Rouert 
H.\MMOND.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  25.  6d.  net 


BRIDGE  (J.  S.  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  A  History  of  theExpansion  of 
England  by  Force  of  Arms.  WHth  Mars 
and  Plans.    Large  crown  8vo.cloth,6^.net. 

BROWNING'S  CROBT.)  POEMS. 

Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net  each  ;  Large 
Paper  Edition,  parchment  12^.  6d.ne\ 
each.— Also  anEdition  in  the  St.Martin's 
Library,  post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  3?.  net  each. 

Pippa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
after  E.  Fortescue  Bkickdale. 

Dramatis  Personse ;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  Rrtckdalf,. 


BRYDEN    CH.    A.).— An    Exiled 

Scot.       With     Frontispiece   by    J.    S. 
CbomPTON,  R.I.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35. 6rf. 

BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

Sam  at  Home.    With  91  lUusts.    Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s, ;  cloth  limp,  2sM. 


BURTON     (ROBERT),    —  The 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.  7s.  6d         ^^^ 


CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ss.  td,  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  25.  each ;  cloth  limp, 
25.  6^.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each  ;  Cheap  Popu- 
LAR  Editions,  medium  Svo, portrait  cover, 
td.  each  ;  and  the  Fine  Paper  Edhton 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo,  cloth, 

gilt  top.  2.y.net  ;  le;<ther.  gilt  edges,  3.t. net« 

CAMERON  (V.  LOVETT).-The 
Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince* 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2  Illus- 
trations by  P.  M  acnab  zs.  td. ;  post  Svo, 
picture  boards.  2.?. 


CANCER,  THE  ENZYME 
TREATMENT  OF.  By  John  Beard, 
D.Sc.  With  Iliustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  7?  td.  net. 


CANZIANI     (ESTELLA).— Cos- 
tumes,  Traditions,  and  5oiMrs  of 

Savoy.  With  50  illustrations  in  Colour, 
and  many  in  Line,  by  the  Author.  Demy 
^to,  clothi  2ifi  net ;  vellutii,  iu%  64.  net. 


CMAttO  &  WtNbttS,  ttTBLlShERS, 


CARLYLB  (THOMAS).— On  the 

Choice  of  Books.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  u.td. 

Carroll  (LEWI5).  Books  by. 
AUc«  In  Wonderland.  With  12 
Coloured  and  many  Line  Illustrations  by 
MiLLiCENT  SowERBY.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt.  VI.  6d.  net. 
Feeding  the  Mind,  With  a  Preface 
by  \V.  H.  DrapiIr.  Post  8vo,  boards, 
ij.  net :  leather.  2t.net. 


CARRUTH  (HAYDEN).— The  Ad- 
ventures of  Jones.  With  17  lUusts. 
Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover.  15.  ;  doth,  is.  td. 

CA5TELLANE  (MARQUIS  DE)- 

—Men  and  Things    of   My  Time- 

Translated  by  A.  Tklveira  DK  Matios- 
With  13  Portraits.   Demv  8vo,  cl.,  65.  net. 


CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

Vol.  I..  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones.  —  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
SWLNBURNE  — Vol.  III.,  Translations  o< 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols, 
crown  8v  \  cloth,  yx.  6d.  earh. 

CHATFIELD-TAYLOR(H.  C.j.— 
Fame*«  Fat h way.    Cr.  8vo..  cloth.  6s. 


CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Gol- 
den Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 
8  Coloured  Platen  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  clolh.  35.  6d. 

-  Cbauoer  for  Schools.    With  the  Stor^ 

of  his  Times  and   his   Work,     By   Mrs. 
H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  25.  dd. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Printed  in  black-letter  ii|)f>n 
hand-njade  paper.  With  Illustrations  by 
Ambrose  Dudley.  Fcap.  410,  decorated 
cloth,  red  top.  2s.  dd.  net. 

•«*  See  also  The  Ki.n'g's  Classics,  p.  16. 


C  H  E  S  N  E  Y      (WEATHERBY), 

NoveU  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3,-.  6d.  each. 
The  Cable-man. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 
The  Claimant. 

CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 
By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by 
R.  B.  WoRMALD.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  YouxG  and  E.  C.  Howell. 
Long  fcap  8vo.  clolh,  2s.  6rf. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 

The  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annota- 
tions by  Pillsbury,  Lasker,  Tarrasch, 
Steinitz.  Schiffbrs,  Teichmann,  Bar- 
■ntLSBEN,  Blackburme,  Gunsberg, 
T1N8LEY,  Mason,  and  Albin  ;  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by 
H,  ¥,  Cheshire.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 51. 


CHILD'S  BOOK  of  YERSES,  A. 

With  Illustrations  in  Colour  bv  Je?>ib 
WiLLCOX  Smith,  '^lown  4 to,  pictorial 
cloth,  38.  6d.  net.  *^ 

CLARE  (AUSTIN).— By  the  Rise 

of  the  River.    Crown  8vo.  clnth.  35.  ^^;. 

CLAYTON  (MARGARET), Books 

for  Children  by. 
Camping  in  the  Forest.   With   12 

Coloured  Illusts.,  and  many  in  Uae,  by 

the  Author.    Fcap  410,  cloth,  3.*.  6d.  net. 
Amabel  and  Crispin.    With  many 

Mustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ss.  6d.  net. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

by.    Post  8vo,  cl.  3$.  6d.  ca ;  bds,  2s.  ea. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  KiUed  his  Wife. 


CLODO     (EDWARD).  —  Myths 

and  Dreams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.). 
—Jonathan  Swift.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3^.  6,/. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES),   Novels  by.     Cr.8vo,  cl.. 

3.C.  6d.  each :  post  8vo,  ilhietd.  bds..  2s.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
Yhe  Village  Comedy.    |   Frances 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Transmigration. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE), Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ^j.  6d.  each  :  post8vo.  picture 
boards.  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limn.  2s.  6d.'e:ich. 

An  toning.  I  Basil.  |  Hide  and  Seek 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone.  |  Man  and  'Wife: 

The  Dead  Secret.    I    After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name       I     My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale.     |      Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs?  I  The  Black  Robe« 

The  New  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  |   A  Rogue*s  Xilfe. 

The  Law  and  the  liady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Science.  I  "I  Say  No." 

The  Evil  Genius.  |  Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  \  Blind  Love. 

Popular  Editions,  meduim  8vo.  6^.  e^cu. 

Antonina.      I      Poor  Hiss  Finch. 

The  Woman  In  lilfhite. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone.  |  The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret.   I       No  Name. 

Man  and  Wife        |       Armadale. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  I  Blind  Love. 

The  Woman  in  W^hlta  Large  Type, 
Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  a*,  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  3.?.  net. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Largb  Typs  Edit. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloUi,  if.  net. 
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COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 
Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

ThO  Red  Sultan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  td. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2;. 

The  Burden  of  leabeh   Crown  8vo, 

cloth.  31.  bti. 

COLQUHOUN    (M.    J.).— Every 

Inch  a  Soldier.      Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
'is.fid,;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  25. 


COLT-BREAKINQ, Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  Hutchison.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*.  6d. 

COLTON      (ARTHUR).    —   The 

Belted  Seas.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td. 


COLVILL    (HELEN    H.).  — The 

Incubns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 


COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE), 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  whom,  to 
what,  and  when  it  is  applicable. 

By  A.  Clement  Edwards,  M.P.    Crown 
8vo,  is.  net ;  cloth,  js.  td,  net. 


COMPTON  (HERBERT),  Novels  by. 
The   Inlmitahle   Mrs,    Massing- 
ham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3j.  td.  \  POPU- 
LAR Edition,  medium  8vo,  td. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^,  td.  each. 
The  IBTilftel  Way. 
The  Queen  can  do  no  Wrong. 
To  Defeat  the  Ends  of  Justice. 


COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  each. 
GeofTory  Hamilton. 
The  Marquis  and  Pamela. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 

Romances  of  the  West  of  England : 

The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall  Collected  bv  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Cr.8vo,  cl.,  75.6^. 


CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2;. 
His    Vanished   Star.     Crown    8vo, 

cloth,  -^s.  td 
The    windfall.      Crown    8vo,    cloth, 

3*.  td. ;  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  15.  net. 


CRIM    (MATT).— Adventures  of 

e  Fair  Rebel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs,  td. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2;. 

CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 

Tales    of    our    Coast.     By    &    R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold 
Frederic,  'Q.,' and  W.Clark  Russell. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  Frank  Brano- 
WYN,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is,  td. 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Novels 

by.     Crown   8vo,  cloth,  3;.  td.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated   boards,  zs.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  25.  td,  each. 
Pretty  Miss  NeYllle^ 
A  Bird  of  Passage.  |   Mr.  Jervis. 
Diana  Barrington^ 
Two  Masters.      I      Interferenee* 
A  Family  LikeaeM. 
A  Third  Person.  |  Proper  Pride. 
Village  Tales  ft  Jungle  Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single? 

*To  Let.* 

Crown  i*vo.  cloth,  3?.  td,  each. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Jason.  I  Beyond  the  Pale. 

Terenoej    With  6  lliusts.  by  8.  Paget. 
The  Cat*s-paw.    With  13  Illustrations. 
The    Spanish   Neoklaoe.     With  8 

Illusts.by  F.  Pegra&i.— Also  a  Cheap  Ed., 

without  Ilhists.,  picture  covci:,  is.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  cloUi,  3^.  td.  each  :  post  8vn, 

cloth  linip,  25.  td,  each. 
Infatuation.      |    Some  One  Else; 

Popular  "Editions,  medium  8vo.  tl  each. 

Proper  Pride.    |   The  Cat's>paw*. 

Diana  Barrington. 

Pretty  Miss  NeTlUe. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

A  Family  Ltlkeness. 

Miss  Balmaino'a  Past.    (Cr.  Svo.) 

Married  or  Single? 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

The  Spanish  Neoklaoe. 


CR05S     (HELEN     R.).— Aunt 

Maria's  Dressin  jp-table.  A  Book  for 
Children  to  Paint  m  and  to  Read,  with 
niustrafion*.  Square  Svo.  boards,  i^.  net. 


CROSS  (MARGARET  B.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each« 
A  Question  of  Means. 
Opportunity.     With   Frontispiece  by 

Hilda  B.  Wikner. 
Up  to  Perrin*s. 


CRU1K5HANK'5  COMIC  AL- 
MANACK. Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
the  First  from  1835  to  1843 :  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  With  many 
hundred  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank  and  others.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net  eacb. 


CUMMINQ    (C.    P.    GORDON), 

Worlcs  by.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ts.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  24  Illustrations. 
In  the  Himalayas   and  on  the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  illustrations. 
Two   Happy   Years   in   Ceylon* 

With  28  Illustrations. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    Frontis. 

CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand<p 

book  of  Heraldry ;  including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  \Vith  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Colrd.  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  t* 
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DIXON  (W.WILLMOTT),  Novels 

by.   Crown  Svr>,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
ThQ  Rogue  of  Rye.  |   Kintf  Hal. 


DOWLINQ  ^(RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcoran*8  Money.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  35.  td. 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

of  Oirdl«»tone.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  bd 


DRAMATISTS,  THE    OLD. 

Edired  by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  with  Portraits.  3*.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson*s  WorkB.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  WlLUA&l  GiFPORD. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol,  1I„ 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.. 
Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Marlowe*8  IBTorks.    One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  Gipford  s 
Text.    One  Vol. 


DUMPY     BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.   Royal  32mo,  cloth,  is.   ncl 

each. 
1.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator, 

and  The  Sohool-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
3.  The     Bad     Family.      By    Mrs. 

Fenwick. 
1.  The    Story    of    Little    Blaok 

Sambo.      by    Helen    Bannerman. 

Illustrated  in  colours. 

7.  A    Flower    Book.    Illustrated    in 
colours  by  Nelue  Bexson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.    By  J.  R  Mox 
sell.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.     By  T.  Corr. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.  By  Mary  Touktel. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Henry  Mayer  and  T.  \V.  H .  Crosland. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  Ethel  Bicknell. 
With  Pictures  in  colours  by  Carton 
Moore  Park 

K.  The  Llttte  Girl  Lost.  ByE.RAPER. 

15.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hunter. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  Honor 
C.  Apple  ION.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

17  Peter  Plper*s  Practical  Prln> 
oiples.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little     White    Barbara.     By 

Eleanor  March.   Illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Towlooks  and  his  Wooden 
Horse.  By  Alice  M.  Appleion. 
Illus.  in  colours  by  HONOR  C.  Appleton. 

21.  Three  Little  Foxes.    By  Mary 

,  Touriel.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

28.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.    By  T.  W. 

H.  Crosland.    lilus.  by  J.  R,  Monsell. 

88.   Three  Little  Goblins.   By  M. 

G.  Tagoart.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

96.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hun- 
ter.   Illus,  in  colours  by  Roth  Cobb. 


DUMPY  BOOKS—continued. 

Roval  i2mo,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 
28.  Little  Yellow  Wang-lo.   By  M. 

C.  Bell.    Illustrated  in  colours. 
88.  The    Sooty    Man.       By    £.    B. 
MACKINNON  and  Eden  Coybee.    lUua 

30.  Rosallna.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Jean  C.  Archer. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywlnk. 
lUustrateci  m  colours  by  LENA  <tnd  Noi-> 
MAN  Ault. 

83.  Irene's  Christmas  Party.  Bi 
Richard  Hunter    Ilius.  by  Ruth  CoBa 

34.  The  Little  Soldier  Book.  By 
Jessie  Pope.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Henry  Mayer. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.  By 
C.  Aubrey  Moore. 

3a  Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys.  By 
Nora  Cask. 

37.  Humpty  Dampty's  Little  Son. 
By  Helen  R.  Cross. 

38.  Simple  Simon.  By  Helen  R. 
Cross,     illustrated  in  colours. 

39.  The  Little  Frenchman.  By 
Eden  Coybee.  lllustraied  in  colours  by 
K.  J.  Fricero. 

40.  The  Story  of  an  Irish  Potato. 
By  I.ILY  SCHOFIEI.D.     lUust.in  colours. 


DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE), 

Books  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d.  each. 
A    Social    Departure.      With    11 1 

Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
An   American  Girl    In   London. 

With  So  Illustrations  by  F.  H.TOWNSBND. 

The    Simple    Adventures   of   a 
Memsahlb.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  lUustrationsi 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3j.  6d. 


DUTT  (ROMESH  C.).— Enjcland 

and     India:      Progress    during    One 
Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

EDWARDE5    (Mrs.     ANNIE). 

Novels  by. 
A    Point    of   Honour.      Post   8vo, 

illustraied  boards,  2s. 
Archie    Lovell.     Crown    8vo.    cloth, 

3^.  td. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Plaster  Saint.    Or.  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


EDWARDS     (ELIEZER).— 

Words,  Pacts,  and  Phrases:    A  Die 

tionary  of  Curioui>,Quai"t.nnd  Out-Of-the- 
Way  Matters.    Crown  8v<i,  cloth,  35. 6d, 


EGQLESTON         (EDWARD),— 

Roxy.    Post  8vo,  illustrai  ed  boards,  aj. 

EGERTON     (Rev,     J.     C.).— 
Sussex   Folk  and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5*. 


ELIZABETHAN    VERSE,    The 

Book  of.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Wil- 
LiAM  Stanley  Braithwaite.  With 
Frontisp  ece  and  Vignette.  Small  or.  8vo, 
clot''.  3jf.  6d.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  -jt,  td.  net. 


ENGLISHMAN   (An)  in  Paris: 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.     Crown  8vo.  buckram,  jt.  4^. 
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EPISTOL>e    OBSCURORUM 

Virorum  (i5i5->5i7)>  Latin  Text. 
with  Translali-  n.  Notes.  &c..  by  F.  G. 
Stokes.    Royal  8vo.  buckram,  25s.  net. 


EVERYMAN :       A       Morality. 

With  II  ustiatlons  by  Ambrose  Duduey. 
Printed  on  pure  rag  paper.  Fcap.  4to, 
decorated  c]«>lh,  red  top,  2$.  dd.  net. 

EYES,  Our:  How  to  Preserve.    By 

John  Rrowvtng.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

FAIRY       TALES       FROM 

TUSCANY.  By  Isabklla  M.  Ander- 
Tf)N.    Square  ifimo,  cloth,  j.v.  ne*. 


FAMILIAR    ALLUSIONS:    Mis- 

ceilaneous  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces, 
Country  Scats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c, 
Ky  W.  A.  and  C  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth  75.  (yd.  net. 


FAMILIAR    5H0RT    SAYINGS 

of  Qr«at  Men.     By  S.  A.  Bent,  A.M. 

Crown  Svn,  cloth,  75.  6d. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Work5 

by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemioal  History  of  a 
Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  WiLLlAW 
Crookes,  F.CS.   With  numen^ns  Illusts. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  by  William  ckookes, 
F.CS.     With  Ilhisiralions. 


FARRAR  (F.W.,  D.D.).— Ruskln 

as   a    Relis^ious    Teacher.     Square 
ibmo,  clolh,  with  Frontispiece,  15.  n^t. 


FENN  (Q.  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   35.  6d.   each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  New  Mistress. 
^  -Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 

Crown  8vo  cloth,  $s.  td.  each. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Allsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Juok. 
Black  Blood.        |     In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies* 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok.  |  Black  Shadows. 
The  Cankerworm. 
80  Like  a  Woman. 

mm     ■■»■      ■  I  <»llMT|iilfcl^^ 


A  Crimson  Crime.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3.?.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d, 

Banning  Amok.  Cheap  Edit.,  is.  net. 


FARRER    (J.    ANSON).— War: 

Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  li.  6i. 


FILIPPI  (ROSINA).— Inhaling 

A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6^. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,  The 
Complete  Art  of;  or.ThePyrotechnibis 
Trcasun.'.  By  THOMAS  KextisH.  W.th 
267  Illugtrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  jy.  6J. 

FISHER  (ARTHUR  0.).-^he 
loind  of  Silent  Feet.  With  a  From  s- 
piece  by  G.  D.  ARMOUR.    Crown  J^vo, 

c'oth,  65. 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 

Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  tuL ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2*.  each. 
Bella  Donna.        |     Polly. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  TiUotson. 
Seventy-flve  Brooke  Street. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12^.  6^.  net  each. 
Bos  well's  Autobiography.    Wl  i  h  ^ 

Plates. 
Samuel  Foote:  a  Biography.    With  a 

Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

FLAMMARION     (CAMILLE).— 

Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  f  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  A  Nkw 
EniTlON.    Medium  8vo.  cloth,  jos.td. 


FLORENCE  PRESS   BOOKS 

(The>.  Set  in  the  beautiful  Florfxce 
Type  designed  for  Messrs.  Chatto  ^t 
WixDUS  by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Hokxk. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  taste- 
fully bound. 

The  Romaunt  ef  the  Rose.  With  Colon re.i 
Collotype  IllustrarionB  by  KBCrn  Hkxukk- 
80 X  and  Norman  Wilkinson.  This  vol  nine 
is  now  out  of  print ;  but  see  p.?4  for  atjoriu  ■• 
Edition  set  in  Oaslon  Old-face  Tyi>e, with  the 
Hanie  IllustrHtions. 

Virginibne  Puarlsqne,  Ao.  Bj  R.  L.Btkvf-v- 
so>'.  With  12 Illus  rations  InColoured  Ooi!..- 
type  after  the  Drawingwjf  Norman  W 11. ki  v- 
80N.  (Edition  limited  to  235  numhei  e»l 
copie?.)  Crown  4to,  boards,  £i  12a.  6</.  uei  : 
liiup  velliun,  £3  3«.  net. 

The  Fioretti  or  Little  Flowers  of  s. 
Francis.  Translated  by  Prof.T.  w.  Anxoi,i>. 
JJ.A.  With2yinustratioustnCoiloty!«^frot.i 
tlieMSS. in  theLaurentinn  Library.  nMiti..ti 
liiiiiteil  t«>475  numlicred  Coities)  Printen  iji 
red  and  l.lack.  Demy  4to,  boardt*,  3o.h.  n»r  • 
limp  vellum.  4:Js.  net. 

Bongfl  before  Bunrtee.  By  Alqkh>'(>n 
Chaklks  SwiNnuRNR.  (Edition  liiiii ted  i<> 
475  numbered  copies)  Prnted  in  red  .tnt' 
black.  Crown  4to,  boards,  2Gs.  net;  liiiii> 
vellum, 36jt.  net. 

The  MM>riatfe  of  Heaven  and  Hell :  n^\>\ 
A  Song  of  Libertjr.  By  Wtt.ltam  Hi.a  k  v 
With  Introduction  Ity  F.  G.Stokkk.  SjuhII 
crown  8vo,  boards,  8«.  6d.  net  ;  parch nuut 
gilt,  gilt  top.  5ji.  net. 

Bapphot  One  Hundred  Lyrics.  Bjr  Bush 
Oakman.  Small  crown  8>'o,  bonrds,  6«.  net ; 
parchment  p  lit,  6«.  net. 

Hemoriale  di  Holte  Btatne  •  Pltttire, 
Bono  Inoiyta  CIpta  dt  Florentia. 
(Edition  limited  to  450  copies.)  Deni^-  av«.,  jj. 
set;  limp  vellum, !'.'«.  6d  net. 
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FLOWER     BOOK     (The).      Bj 


FORBBS  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 
FRANcTlLON   (R.~E0.   Novels 


One  hy  Ono        I     A  Seal  QaeaD. 
A  Dof  and  blm  Sliadav. 
Bopaa  ot  Band.    With  llliwltalions. 

Bomanaas  ot  the  Lav. 

Klntfof  KaaTg?  I      Olympia- 

Jack  Doyle's  I>au|(liter>  thrown  8vo 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH  EXHIBI- 
TION. Pro(u«ly  Ulcsttaled.  e^h" 
ciQih(itll.ic..6J.iirl. 


FRBDERIC  (HAROLD),   Novels 

by,       PiMt  8vn.   tloih,    jj.  6d.    — '■ 

iiiiBtrated  hoaidi  ai  each. 
■eth'B  BFattaar's  IBlta. 
Tlia  Lawton  Qlrl. 


QARDENINO  BOOKS.     Posts  o 

Ij.  tach  ;  c  6, 

A  Year's  Work    n  Garden 

QreankouM.    B   G        eg 

Househirid  Hort  ou  ture.    B 

•The  Garden  that  Pa  d  tba  Bant 

By  TOM  J  ERR 

OvF  Kitchen    Garden      B 

Vlne-OroWlDtf      d     Eng     nd 

H.   M.  Tol>. 

sir   w'llUun~^emp  a  apon    the 


Bobln  Gray.  I  The  OoldoB  Shaft. 
The  Floser  of  the  Foreet. 
The  Brace  of  tnntm. 
or  High  Detfrea, 
Queen  ot  the  Meadcw. 

down  8v.i,  picture  Guards,  ai.  CACb. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  1V11I  the  World  Bay? 

For  the  King.       I  A  Bard  Knot. 

In  PaaCupee  Greene 

In  Love  and  War. 

A  RaBPt'm  PPDblem. 

By  Mead  and  StF 

Fancy  Free.     '    •■• 


]    Loving  a  Dream 


.„  „ Bound. 

Heart'i  DelUbt.    I    Bl<K>d-Mon«y. 

The  DaadHeart.    l""!!  Svo,  ilust.  bds. 


QIBSON    (L.    5.),    Novel*   by. 

The  Freemaeona.  |  Burnt  BploeB. 

Shipe  ot  De»lfe 

Til*  FrecDiaBODl.      Cheap    Edtlinn, 

aELBERf'Sn;W.~S.>"  Origiiisl 

Plays.  In4Seric«,KiMS-PAPi'iiEDntOK, 
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QIBNBY   (SOMERVILLE).  — 

5entenccd  I    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  i'»6(i. 

QILBERT  (WILLIAM).— Jame5 

Duke,  CostermonKer.    Post  8vo,  iUus. 
trated  boards.  2s. 

QiSSINa  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3*.  td,  each. 
KnItteFB  In  the  Bon. 
The  lITealth  of  M allerstantf . 
AnAngel'B  Portion.  I  Baliol  Garth 

The  Dreams  of  Simon  Usher.  Cr. 

8vo.  cloth,  3*.  W. ;  Cheap  Edit.,  is.  net. 


QLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.    Crown   8vo,    cloth,  35.  td,  each  : 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress.    With  2  Illustra- 
tions by  HUMK  NiSBET. 

The  Fossioker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 
onaland.  Two  lllusts.  by  Hume  Nisbbt. 

A  Fair  Colonist.    With  I^'rontispiccc. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  td.  each. 

The  Golden  Rook.    With  Frontispiece 
by  Sta.nley  Woon. 

Tales  flpom  the  Veld.  With  12  iiiusis. 

Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations 
by  |.  S.  Cromptov.  R.I. 


QLENNY  (GEORGE).— A  Year's 
Work  in  Garden  and  Qreenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  (larden.  P<»«5t  8vo.  is.  :  cl.    n.  bd 


OVER  (JAMES).  —  Jimmy 
Glover  and  His  Friends.  DeinySvu, 
plot h.  7s.  6d  net. 

IN    (WILLIAM).  — Lives 

he  Necromancers.  Post  8vo.  cl.  2s. 


/DEN     TREASURY     of 

^  iliousfht.  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
'  laiions  from  the  Best  Authors,  Bv 
Theodore  Taylor.    Cr.  8vo,  cl..  3s.  6ti. 


Q 
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>MAN  (E.  J.)— The  Fate  of 

Tbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  3.?.  6^ 


^J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.S.).— 
lomical  Curiosities ;  Facts  and 
np  Ar'p^'    ^''^^"  ^^'Q-  t:loth.  6s.  net. 

«f  .iliALFRED   A.).-Tales 


ofsD 


GREEKS 


Race.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3.?.  6d. 


Lifeof  tiM 

Koner. 

With  545 


fD   ROMANS,  The 

Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 

by  Dr.   F.   Hueffer. 

The  MilllonaiiaLwi  *^1°^»^' ^^- ^ach. 
The  Woman^B^y-, 

GREENWOOD—jISVr^Tfi'^ 

Prisoner  in  tiie  OoX^?^-""  V*® 

QREY    ( STFnOEOljQ OS,  _-fi^ 

Romance  of  a  ProconaolAv,  i*.,;.^ 

WaxE.    CrQwn  8vo,  buckraniX  ^ 


GRIFFITH  (CECIL).— Corinthia 

Marazlon.     Crown  8vo.  c1r»<h,  ^.f.  r^i. 


GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99 

and  Blue  Blood.     Ctown  8va  cloth  :i. 


GRIMM.  —  Germaa    Popular 

stories.  —  Collected  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Ta'. 
lor.  With  an  Introduction  by  J<ins 
RusKlN,  and  22  Steel-plate  lUostrati  >ns 
after  George  Cruikshan'k.  Square  »vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


GRONER     (AUGUSTA).  -^  The 

Man  with  the  Black  Cord.    Traas 

lated  by  Grace  I.  Colbxon.     With  2 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  clothe  6s. 

GYP.  — CLOCLO.     Translated  by 

Nora  M,  St.atham.    Cr.  8vo,  cL.  3«  6*.'. 


tIABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  to  Ulastratioos  by  £VA  ROOS.  Fcap. 

4to.  cloth.  6s. 

HAIR,  The:    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,    Weakness,  and   Disease. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiK'CiTS.    Crown  8vo.  i,?.  :  cloth,  is.  6d. 

HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6;.  each. 

New  Symhols. 

Legends  of  the  Morrow. 

The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to.  doth.  85. 

HALL  (Mrs.  5.  C.).— Sketches 
of  Irish  Character.  With  Iltustr.i- 
tions  on  Steel    and    Wood  by  Crlik- 

SHANK,  MaCLISE,  GILBERT,  and  HARVEY. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth.  7^.  6d. 


HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Traok  of  a  Storm.   Crown  8\  o, 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 
Jetsam.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.;  6d. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDREW).— 

E very-day  Papers.    Post  8vo,  illits- 
trHted  boards.  2s. 

HAMILTON'S  iCOSMO)  Stories. 

Two   Kings,   fto.    Crown   8vo,  c*oth, 
25,  net.    

Crown  8vo,  is.  net  each. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impoesible. 
Through  a  Keyhole. 

Crown  Svo,  cioth.  6s.  each. 
Nature's  Vagabond,  ftc 
Plain  Brown. 

HANDWRITING,  The  Philo- 
sophy of.  With  over  I03  Facsimiles. 
By  Don  Fellx  de  Salamanca.    Po^t 

8vo.  half-cloth.  2.5.  6d. 


HARliY  (IZA  DUFFUS),  Novell 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cioth.  3^.  ^^rf.  each 
The  Cesser  Evil.  I  A  Butterfly. 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fat^» 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S    LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 
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HAPSBURQS,  The  Cradle  of  the. 

By  J.  W.  Gilbart-Smith.  M.A.  With 
numerous  lllu-sts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5j.  net. 

HARDY     (TH0MA5).  —  Under 

the  Q  rccn wood  Tree.  Post  8 vo,  cloth. 
3i.  td. ;  illustrated  boards,  25. ;  cloth 
limp,  2s.  td.  Also  the  FINE  Paper 
Edition,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  21.  net : 
leather,  gilt  ed^es,  3*.  net ;  and  the  CHEAP 
Edition,  medium  Svo,  dd. 


HARRIS   (JOEL  CHANDLER) : 

Uncle  Remua.  With  9  Coloured  and 
50  other  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
Pott  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts. 

Hitflits  witH  Uncle  Remus.    With 

8  Coloured  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 

•  T.  A. Shepherd.  Imperial  i6mo.  cloth, 6^. 


i> 


HARTE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Works.  LIBRARY  EDITION.  (Ten 
Volumes  now  ready).  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3f,  td.  each. 

Vol.         I.  POETICAL      AND      DRAMATIC 
Works.    With  Portrait. 
II.  The  Luck  op  Roaring  Camp- 
Bohemian  Papers— American 
Legends. 
III.  Tales   of   the  Argonauts- 
Eastern  Sketches. 
„       IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

V.  Stories  —  Condensed  Novels. 
VI.  Tales  op  the  Pacific  Slope. 
VII.  TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie. 
VIII.  Tales  of  Pine  and  Cypress. 
'  .    IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparel. 
X.  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town. 

Bret  Harte*a  Choice  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3?.  td. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  ISTorbs,  in- 
cluding Some  Later  Verses.  Crown 
8vo,  buckram,  4^.  6rf. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills.  Crown 
Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 

Marnja*    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  %s.  6d. ;  post 

Svo,  picture  boards,  zs. ;  cloth  limp,  25. 6d. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  25.  net  ea. ;  leather,  3*.  net  ea. 

MUss,  Luck  of  Roaring  Gamp,  ftc. 

Condensed  Novels*    Bjth  Series. 

Complete  Poetical  forks. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 

On  the  Old  Trail.  I  Trent's  Trust. 
Under  the  Redwoods. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  In  Light  and  Shadow. 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  :  post  Svo^ 

illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  ......  ... 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illus- 
trations by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 

•    59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 
The  Bell-Rlnger  of  Angel's,  &c. 

With  39  lUusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c. 

Clarence :  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 

With  8  lUustratiops  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 


tf  ARTB  iBRET)-co/itinued. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*-.  td.  each. 
Barker's  Luck,  &c.    With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  FoRESTiER,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  *Bxcelslor.' 
With  Frontis.  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.    With 
Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  J  A  comb  Hood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  2s.  each. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle'8  Client. 
A    Prot6g6e    of  Jack   Hamlin's. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  illustrations 
by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
Post  Svo,  iTiustr;»ted  boards,  25.  each. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Sen- 
sation Novels  Condensed.  Also 

in  picture  cloth  at  same  price. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
Callfomian  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illus.  bds.,  2s.  each :  cloth,  2?.  6d.  each. 

Plip.  I   A  Phyllts  of  the  Sierras. 

Three  Partners.    Medium  Svo,  6d, 

Mew  Condensed  Novels.  Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  3i.  6</.:  CHEAP  EDITION,  cl.,  15.  net. 

Salomy  Jane.  With  Coloured  and 
Tinted  Illustrations  by  HARRISON 
Fisher  and  Arthur  I.  Keller.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Bret  Harte.  By  H.  C. 
Merwin.  With  II  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  lo.v.  6d.  net. 

HAWEIS(Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  lUustia- 
tions.    Post  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  15.  td. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece.   Demy  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  td, 

Chaucer  for  Children.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  3^.  td. 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Ameri- 
can Humorists:  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  td. 

each:  post  Svo. ilhistrated  boards.  25.  each. 
Garth.        I     BUlce  Quentln. 
Fortune's  Fool.  I  Dust.   Four  Iilusts. 
Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  liiusts. 
D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Cl  own  Svo.  cioth,  3*.  td.  each, 
Sebastian  Strome^ 

Love — or  a  Name. 

Miss  CadOgna.     Illustrated  boards.  2.?. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  I  Mara. 

The  Bndless  Heritage.   Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3«.  td. 


M 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


HELPS  (Sir  ARTHUR).  — Ivan 

de  Biron.     Crown  tiv  *,  cloth,  ss.  bd. ; 
p<i«t  Svo.illustraied  boards.  2jt. 

HENTYlQ.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rujub,  the  Jugular.    Post  8vo.  cloth, 
3j,  bj. ;  ill  usi  rated  ht)ards.  2s, 

Crownlivorcloih,  35.  bd.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy '9  Double. 
Colonel  Thopndyke's  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Pajre.     Crown  8vo,  cloih.  3s.  bd. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.).— 

Junta.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  bs, 

HILL  (HEADON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  bd, ; 
picture  clolh,  flat  back^  at. 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 
Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  ts. 
The   Common   Ancestor.     Crown 

8vo.  cloth.  35.  bd. ____^ 

H^EY    (Mrs.    CASHED.— The 

_  t.ovg«'*g  Creed*      Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3s.  bd, 
HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

By  several  well-known  Authors.    Crown 

Rvo.  cloth.  15.  f^d, 

HOFFMANN    (PROFESSOR).- 


HORNIMAN  (ROY^,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6^.  each. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 
Lord  Cammarieigh's  Secret. 
Israel  Rankt    crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  bd. 

POPt'LAR  Ei>moNS;  crown  8vo.  cloth,  with 

pictorial  outer  covers.  7$,  net  «ach . 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent* 
Israel  Rank.  

HORN  UNO  (E.  W.u  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.  each. 
Stingaree.  I  A  Thief  in  the  Nig:ht. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Cr.  8vo 

cloth.  3,y.  bd.  \  pictorial  cloth,  25.  net. 

HUEFFER (FORD  MADOX).— A 
Call :  The  Tale  of  Two  Passions. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.$. 


Kins:  Koko. 

Tlliistrations. 


A  Magic  Story.    With  25 
Cro.wn  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 


HOLMES  (CHARLES  J.,  M.A., 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait 
Oaliery),  Books  by.  Demy  8vo,  clolh 
7x  6i.  net  each. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture- 
making.    With  Pholoi'ravure  Frontis. 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  ^4 
Plates. 


HOLMESIOLIVER  WENDELL). 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON 
Thomson.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s,  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  ^s.  net. 

HOOK'S    (THEODORE)  Choice 

Humorous  W Arks;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns. 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Rvo  cloth.  3.5.  bd. 


HOOD'S    (THOMAS)    Choice 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.$.  bd. 

HOPKINS  (TIQHE),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  bd,  each. 
'Tivixt  liove  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer* 
The  Nugents  of  Garriconna. 
Nell  HalTenden.    With  8  Illustrations. 
For  Freedom. 

HORNE  (R.  HENQIST}.— Orion. 

With  Portr.-^it,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s, 


HUQO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.    Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbell.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3jr.  bd. 

HULL  (ELEANOR),  Selected  and 
Annotated  by.— Tiie  Poem-book  of 
the  Gael.  With  Decorations  from  Irish 
MSS.  binall  crewn  gvo,  cloth,  ^s.  bd,  net. 

HUMElFERQUS).  Novels  by. 

The  Iiady  From  Nowliere.   Cr.  Svo, 

cloth.  35.  bd.\  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  3s,  bd.      •  ^ 
The  VTheeling  JUtght.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  bs. 

HUNQERFORD  (Mrs.),   Novels 

by.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
boards.  25.  each  :  cloth,  2^.  6rf.  each. 

The  Professor's  Bzperlment. 

I^ady  Yemer*s  Flight. 

Lady  Patty.       I   Peter's  Wife. 

The  Red-House  Myetery* 

An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 

A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

A  Mentat  Straggle. 

Marvel.         \       A  Modem  Circe. 

In  Durance  Vile.  I  April**  lAdy. 

The  Three  Graces.  |  Hora  Creina. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.tafAx,. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Gonscience« 
The  Coaalng  of  Chloe.    |  Iiovice. 
Popular  Editions,  n^edium  Svo,  6rf.  each. 
The  R  ed.  House  Mysteitfy. 
A  Modern  Circe. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jj.  bd.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  eacli. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Gondemned. 

That  Other  Perion^ 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3«.  bd. 

Thornicroft's  Model*     Crowa  svo. 

cloth,  2s.  net. 
The  Governess.     By  Mrs.  Alfretd 

HUKT    and    Violet    Ocnt;    with    a 

Preface  by    FoiU>   MAPOX    HUEFFER. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  61, 
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HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.)  —Hints 

on  Colt- Breaking'.    With  25  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cioth,  3^.  6d. 


HYAMSON  (ALBERT).— A  His- 
tory off  ttao  Jews  In  Bngland.  With 
16  Portraits  and  Views  and  2  Maps. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  4^.  6d.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.).  Topographical 

Antholojples  compiled  by.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  full  giit  side,  gilt  top,  55.  net  each ; 

velvet  calf,  ^s,  6d,  net  each. 
Vlie  Charm  of  Venice ;  an  Anthology. 

A  New  Eklition,  With  12  Illustrations  in 

Colour  by  Harald  Sund. 
The  Charm  of  London.    A  New 

Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colour 

by  Yosiiio  Marking. 

FiXB  Paper  Editions  in  the  St.  Martin's 

LIRR.ARY.     Pott    8V0,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2S 

net  esich  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3t.  net  each. 
The  Charm  of  Bdinburgh* 
The  Charm  of  London. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 
The  Charm  of  Parie. 

INCE  (MABEL).— The  Wisdom 

of    Waltlnjp.       With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


INCH  BOLD   (Mrs.  A.  C.).-The 

Road  of  No  Return*  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3«.  6d. 


INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  One  of 

THEM.    Crown  8vo,  is. :  cloth,  xs.  fid. 


IRYINQ    (WASHiNOTON).-Old 

Cnrijstnias.    Square  i6mo,  cloth,  with 
Frontispiece,  is.  net. 


J  A  MeS  (C.  T.  C.).— a  Romance  of 

the  Qaeen*B  Hound«.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  is.dd. 


JHFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

Ihe  Pageant  of  Summer.  Long 
fcap.  8vd,  cloth,  Is.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  zs.td. ;  Larok  Type,  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  2^.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net.  Also  a  New 
Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 
net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. : 
Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2*.  net :  leather,  gilt 
edges.  3*.  net  Also  a  New  Edition, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Ruth 
DOLLMAN,  cro^\n  8vo,  cloth  5s.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo. 
buckram,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  cl.,  25, 6d. ;  Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cl.. 
gilt  top,  2.f.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edjres.  3;.net. 
Also  a  New  Edition,  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  Ruth  Dollman, 
crown  8vo,  cloth.  $*.  net. 

The  Pocket   Richard   Jelferies: 

,  Passages  chosen  by  Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 
i6mo,  olotb,  giU    top,   2s.  net :  leather, 
gilt  top.  3*.  net. 
The  Hnlogy  of  Richard  Jelfevies. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  65. 


JAMES   (O.   W.).  — 5craggles: 

The  5tory  of  a  Sparrow.    With  6 
Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d. 


JAPP    (Dr.    A.    H.).— Dramatic 
Pictures.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55. " 

JENKINS   (HESTER  D.),-Be- 

hlnd  Turkish  Lattices :  The  Story  of 
a  Turkish  Woman's  Life.  With  24  lUus- 
strations.    Crcwn  8v«,  cloth.  65.  net. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 
land.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Ber- 
nard Partridge.    Fcap  4to,  15. 


JERROLD    (TOM),    Books  by. 

Post  8vo,  I*  each  •,  cloth.  \s.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 
Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


JOHNSTONE  (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of  R.  L.  Stevenson  In  the 
Pacific.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.    Crown  8vo,_buckraj«,  6s.  net. 

JONSON  '5  (BENrWorksr^VVith 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
Williari  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3j.  6d.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  Wiluam 
Whiston.  Containing  *  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,*  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  4  Maps  and  48  Plates.  Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  5?.  net  each. 


KEMP   (E.    Q.).-The   Face   of 

Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Russian 
Turkestan.  With  24  Plates  in  Colour 
and  Monochi  ome  by  the  Author.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth,  -js.  6J.  net. 

KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 
Facts  and  Fictions:  Humorous 
Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
2s. ;  cloth,  2j.  6d. 

KINO  (LEONARD  W  ,  M.A.).— 
A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from    Prehistoric    Times    to    the 
Persian   Conquest.       With     Maps. 
Plans),  and  Illustrations  after  the  princi* 
pal  Monuments  of  the  Period.   In  3  vols. 
royal  8vo,   cloth.    Each    volume  sepa- 
rately, i8y.  net ;  or  per  set  of  3  volumes, 
If  ordered  at  one  time,  ^2  10s,  net. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  of  Burner  and 
Akkad:  An  account  of  the  Eailv 
Races  of  Babylonia  from  Prehisfoiic 
Times  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Monarchy.  {Rfadv. 
„    1 1.— A  History  of  Babylon  front 
the    Foundation  of  the    Monarchv, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  theCnnqnest  of 
Babylon  bv  Cyrus.  B.C  539.  [Shorily 
(illl^A  Histoid  of  Assyria  irom 
the  Earl  est  Per.od  until  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  B.C.  606.             iPreparin^, 
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^^^                   «l«rfnrl  £Bj['i*,  with  N.^ira  Hud  iDlfo. 
^^B                ducliiD  br  Prof-  W.  W.  Skeat. 

io.TI,-U.,«,..M..MoJSi,'Vl°S 

nou^^^^l 

.IsS^?""""'"^ 
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KINQ'5  LIBRARY  FOLIOS. 
The  MlPFour  of  Yertue  In  World- 
ly Graatnes,  or  The  Ltfe  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knight.    By  his 

son-in-law,  William  RorER.  105.  6d. 
net.  (Not  sold  apart  from  sets.) 
Bikon  Ba8ilike,the  Portraicture 
of  His  Sacred  Hajestie  In  his 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 
Edited  by  E.  Almack,  F.S  A.   ;^i  is  net. 

Shakespeare's  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Oolding's  Translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.    £1  iis.  td,  net. 

The  Peroy  Folio  of  Old  Bngiish 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited 
by  the  General  Editor.  In  four 
volumes  at  £^  4s.  net  the  set. 


KING'S   LIBRARY  QUART05. 

The  Alchemist.  By  Ben  Jonson. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart.  5j.  net ;  Japan- 
ese vellum,  £1  IS,  net. 

The  Gull's  Hornbook.  By  Thomas 
Dekker.  Edited  by  K.  B.  McKerrow. 
$s,  net ;  Japanese  vellum,  10^.  dd.  net. 

The  Beggar's  Opera.  By  John  Gay. 
Edited  by  Hamilton  MacLeod.  5^. 
net ;  Japanese  vellum,  105.  6rf.  net. 

KISCH   (MARTIN  S.),— Letters 
andSketchesfromNorthernNisreria. 

With    numerous    Illustrations.     Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  6*.  net. 


KNIGHT  (WILLIAM   and 

BDWARD>.>-The  Patient's  Vade 
lyiecum :  How  to  Qet  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  is.  (id. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLE5)  Complete 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
*  Poetry  for  Children  '  and  'Prince  Dorus." 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.'  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.9.  6d. 
The  Bssays  of  Blia.  (Both  Series.) 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  ^\\\ 
top,  25.  net:    leather,  0M  edges,  3s.  net. 


LAMBERT     (GEORGE).  —  The 

President  of  Boravia.Cr.  8vo,  cl.  35. 6d. 

LANE    (EDWARD  WILLIAM). 
—The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

commonly  called  in  En);<lnnd  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Sntertain- 
ments.  Illustrated  by  W.  Harvey. 
With  Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
3  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net  each. 

LASAR  (CHARLES  A.).--Prac- 
tical     Hints    for     Art     Students: 

Drawing,  Composition,  Colour.  With 
Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth  35. 6d,  net. 


LAURISTOUN    (PETER).  —  The 

Painted  Mountain.   Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  ts. 


LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.    With 
12  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cl.,  $5.  net. 


LEHMANN  (R.  C).  —  Harry 
Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational Hints  for  Younji:  Shooters. 

Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  15.  6.Y. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.).-Carols  of 

Cockayne.    Fcap.  8vo,  buckram,  5.?. 


LEITH    (MRS.  DISNEY),-^The 

Children  of  the  Chapel.  Including 
a  Moral.ty  i^lay.  The  Hlsrlmagre  of 
PieasurOt  by  A.  C.  6WiNBfR.\E. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  net. 


LELAND  (C.  G.).— A  Manual  of 

Mending  and  Repairing:.    With  Dia- 
grams.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55. 


LEPELLETIER   (EDMOND).— 

Madame  5an8-Q6ne.  Translated  by 
John  de  Villiers.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  td. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  POPULAR 
Edition,  medium  8vo,  td. 

LEYS   (JOHN    K.).-The   Lind- 

says.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


LILBURN  (ADAM).— A  Tragedy 

in  Marble.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.V.  td. 


LINDSAY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each. 
_Rhoda^ Roberts.   |   The  Jacobite. 

LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  zs.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball.   |     lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  IBTell  Lost.    12  Illusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Under  ivhich  Lord  ?    With  12  lUusts. 
*  My  Love.*   I    Sowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  CareiHr.   |  Duloie  Birerton. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.  Crcwn  8vo, 
cloih.  '\s.  td. 

Patricia  Kemball.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, medium  8vo.  td. 


LITTLE  (MAUDE),  Novels  by. 

•Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
A  Woman  on  the  Threshold. 
The  Children's  Bread. 

LLOYD  (Theodosia).— Innocence 

in  the  Wilderness.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s. 


LONDON  CLUBS:   Their  His- 
tory   and   Treasures.      By   Ralph 

Nevill.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  c^ot  \  7.9.  td.  net. 

LORIMER    (NORMA).— The 
Pagran  Woman.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  t.i. 


LUCAS    (ALICE).  V  Talmudic 

Lesrends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrases. 

Post  Svo,  hall-parchment,  is.  net. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


LUCAS  (B.  v.).    Books  by. 
Ann«*«  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  With  12 
Illustrationa  by  A.  H.  Buckland.  and 
Coloured  End -Papers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  Bedford.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  Book  of  Versos  for  Children. 
With  Coloured Title-pa^e.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. Hy  £.  V.Lucas  and  Elizabeth 
Lucas.     Pott  4to,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

The  Flamp*  and  other  Stories. 

Roval  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


LUCY    (HENRY   W.).-^QIdeon 

Pleyce.    Crown  8vo,  clotli,  31.  6d. ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


LYRE  D' AMOUR  (La).-An  An- 
thologry  of  French    Love   Poems. 

Selected,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  C.  B.  Lewis.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^.  net. 

MACAULAY  CL0RD)7--The  His- 

tory  of  Bnsriand.  Large  Type,  Fine 
Paper  Edition,  in  5  vols,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 
Hilt  edt^es,  3*.  net  per  vol, 

McCarthy  (JUSTIN),  Booksby. 
The  Rel^  of  Queen  Anne.   Two 

Vols.,  deray  8vo,  cloth.  24s. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and  of  William   the  Fourth. 

Four  Vols.,  deniv  8vo.  cl«>th,  12s  each. 
A  History  of  Our   Own  Times 

from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Library 
Edition.  Four  Vols,,  demv  8vo.  cloth, 
12s.  each.— Also  the  POPULAR  Edition, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
—And  the  JiiniLKE  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
in  2  Vols.,  lar^e  po^t  8vo.  cloth,  it;?. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vol.  v.,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ri^.;  crown  8vo.  cloih  6s. 

A  History  of  Our  Ourn  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  from  1897  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  2  Vols., demy  8\q,  cloth, 
24.?.:  crown  8vo.  cloth.  6.?.  each. 

A   Short  History   of  Our   Own 

Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  ^p  the  Accession  of  Kini! 
Edward  Vll.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  uilt 
top,  6.V. :  also  the  Popular  Edition, 
post  8vo.  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net :  and  the  Cheap 
Edition  (to  the  veari88o>,  med.  8vo.  6d. 
Our  Book  of  Memories.  By  Tustin 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Ca.mpbell  Prard. 
With  Portraits  and  Views.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  \2s.6(l.  net^ 

Fink  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2j.  net  per  vol. ; 
leather,  gilt  edges.  35.  net  per  vol. 
The  Beltfn  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  HUtoryof  the  Four  Geortfes 

and  of  wlUlam  lY.,  in  a  vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1901,  in  4  Vols. 


McCarthy  iJVSTm)-£onitmud. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo.  p'ct. 
boards,  2*.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Bnemy*s  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Lmley  Roohford. 
]>earLady  Disdain,  i  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.   With  12  limsts. 
Donna  Quixote.   With  12  lUustratiuns. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Oamlola. 
Red  Diamonds.  I  The  Riddle  Ring, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each. 
The  Three  Disgraces.  |  Mononla. 
Julian  Revelstone. 

*The  Right  Honourable.*  By  Justin 

McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s. 

McCarthy  (J.  H.),  works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Consti- 
tuent Assembly.  1789-91.)  Four  Vols, 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  12^.-  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  is. ; cloth,  is. (>./. 

Haflz  In  London.  Svo,  gold  cloth.  35. 6>f . 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  Svo 
Is. :  cloth.  IS.  6d. 

Doom:  An  Ailantic  Episode.  Crown  Svo,  1 1, 

Iilly  Lass.    Crown  Svo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

A  London  Legend.  Or.  8vo,cloth.  35. 6d. 

MACDONALD   (Dr.  QEORQE), 

Books  by. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  case,  21s.  \ 
or  separately,  Groller  cloth,  2s.  6d.  encli. 
Also  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  per 
Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  top,  35.  net  per  Vol . 
Vol.       L  Within  and  Without— Thk 
Hidden  Life. 
„        H.  The  Disciple  — The  Gospel 
Women— Book  of  Sonnkts— 
Organ  Songs. 
„      III.  Violin  Songs— Songs  of  th«' 
Days  and  Nights— a   Book 
OF  Dreams— Roadside  Poem^ 
—Poems  for  Children. 
„       IV.  Parables— Ballads  — Scotch 
„        V.  &  VI.  Phantasies.         LSo.ng^. 
„     VH.  The  Portent. 
„    VIIL  The    Light    Princes?  —  the 

Giant's  Heart— Shadows. 
„  IX.  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Key 
Carasoyn— LittleDayligh  r 
„  X.  The  Cruel  Painter— The  \v  ov, 
o'RivvEN— The  Castle— Tur 
Broken  Swords— The  Gr.w 
Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  Mac- 
Donald.  2  Vols.,  cr. Svo,  buckram.  12k\ 
or  in  the  St.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY,  pi. 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2*.  net  per  vc»!  . 
leather.  Rilt  edges,  3^.  net  per  vol. 

Heather  and  Snow.  CrbwnSvo.  doth, 
3*.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2^. 

Llllth*    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Pocket  George  MaoDonald: 

Passages  Chosen  by  A.  H,  HYATT,  xomo. 
cloth  gilt,2j.  net ;  leather  gilt,  3s.  net. 
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MACCOLL     (HUG  H).-Mr. 

stranger' 5  Sealed  Packet    Cr.  8vo, 
cUuh  3«.  6ti. ;  post  8vo.  illus.  boards.  2s. 


McCURDY     (EDWARD).- 

Bssays  In   Fresco.      With    Ulustra- 
tlons.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5^.  net. 

MACDONELL      (AGNES).- 

Qu«iker  CouaJng.  -  Post  8vo.  boards,  2a, 


MACDONELL    (ANNE).  —  In 

the  Abrtizzi:  The  Country  and  the 
People.  With  12  Illustrations  In  Three 
Colour  by  AMY  ATKINSON.  Large  crown 
8vo.  doth,  6f.  net. 

MACHRAY   (ROBERT),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Private  Detective. 
Sentenced  to  Death. 

The  Mystery  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. ;  Cheap 
Edition,  picture  cover,  i*.  net. 

Her  Honour.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. : 
Chbap  Edition,  cloth,  i*.  net. 

The  Woman  Wins.   Cr.  8vo .  cloth ,  65, 


MACKAY  (Dr.  CHAS.).-Inter- 

iMdesand  Undertones.  Cr.8vo,cloth,65. 

MACKAY     (WILLIAM),  -  A 

Mender  of  Nets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 


MACLISE  Portrait  Gallery  (The) 
of  lltnstrlous  Literary  Characters : 
8j|  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise; 
with  Memoirs  by  William  Bates.  B.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d, 


MARKING  (Yoshio),  Books  by. 

A  Japanese  Artist  In  London. 

With  8  Iliusts.  in  Three  Colom-s  and  410 
Monochrome.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  65.  net. 

The  Charm  of  London.  Passages 
selected  by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  With  12  Illus- 
trations iu  Colour  by  Y06H10  Marking. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5^.  net;  .velvet 
calf,  7.J.  6rf.  net. 

Oxford  from  Within.  By  Hugh  db 
Selixcourt.  With  a  Note  and  12  Illus- 
trations 'n  1'hree  Colours  and  8  in  Sepia 
by  YosHio  Marking.  Demy  8vo,  cloth . 
7^.  6d.  net. :  parchment,  155.  net. 

L^rge  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  20^.  net  each  ;  Large 
Paper  Copies,  parchment,  42^.  net  each. 

The  Colour  of  London.     By  W.  J. 

Lor^riE,  F.S.A.    With  introduction  by 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  Preface  and  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by 
YosHio  Marking. 
The  Colour  of  Paris.    By  MM.  Les 

ACAD^MICIENS  GnxcouRT.  With  Intfo- 
duclion  by  L.  B^ni&dite,  Preface  and 
Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
by  YOSHIO  Marking. 

The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  Olave  m. 
Potter.  With  Introduction  by  Doug- 
las Sladen,  Preface  and  Illustrations 
in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by  Yoshio 
Markikg. 

MARLOWE'S  Works,   including 

his  Translations.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6d. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 

Management.     By   T.   C.   Hepworth. 
With  10  lUusts.    Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cloth.  15. 6rf. 

MAGNA  CHARTA:  A  Facsimile  of 

the  Original,  3  ft.  by  2  ft,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5.^ 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  Hew  Republic.  Post  8vo.  cloth. 
Ss.  td. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
35.  net, 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  Zs. 
Is  Life  Worth  Living?    Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  bs. 


MALLORY     (Sir    THOMAS).— 

Mort  d' Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  B.  M.  Ranking.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  25. 


MARGUERITTE  (PAUL  and 

VICTOR),  Novels  by. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  Lees. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K.  S.  West.  With 

I^ortrait  Frontispiece.   Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

55.  td. ;  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  i#.  net. 
The  Commune.  Translated  by  F.  Lees 

an4  K.  B.  Douglas.   Cr.  8v'o,  cloth,  ts. 


MAR5H     (RICHARD).— A 

Spoiler  of  Men.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  31.  td. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo.  td. 

MASTER  OF  GAME  (THE): 
The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Huntine.  By  Edward.  Second  Duke 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
Bailue-Grohman.  With  Introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Photogravure 
Frontis.  and  23  Illustns.  Large  cr.  Svo. 
d.,  ^s.  6rf.  net ;  parchment,  105.  td.  net. 


MASSINGER'5  Plays.   From  the 

Text  of  WiLUAM  GlFi-x^RD.    Edited  by 
Col.  CUNNINGHA&L    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3j.  6rf. 


MASTERMAN     (J.).— Half  -  a  - 

dozen  Daufl^hters.    Post  Svo,  bds..  2s. 


MATTHEWS    (BRANDER).-A 

Secret  of  the  Sea.    Post  Svo,  illu 
trated  boards,  zs. 


MAX    O'RELL,   Books  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  td,  each. 
Her  Royal  Hl^ness  Woman. 
Between  OurselYes. 
Rambles  In  Womanland. 

MEDICI  (Lives  Of  the  EARLY)  as  r 

told  in  their  Letters.  By  Janet  Ross. 
With  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  10.?.  (ui.  net. 


Ttia  Voloa  or  th*  ChariBSP. 

In  «n  troD  Grip.    I     Tba  BIren. 

Dr.  Bumaey'i  Patient. 

On   the  Brink  of  a  Chum. 

Tbe  Wi^  or  n  Woman. 

A  Son  or  immael. 

An  AdvenCuiwan.    I      Boaabury. 

Tke  Blue  Diamond. 

A  scumble  by  the  Way. 

Tl»l«  TroubliKoaie  Warld._ 

MEDIiiVAL     i-lBRAKY 

Newi.      '-"■-,11    c. 


MERRICK    (HOPr. 


I,  the 


WMCli    \V.io,ln.tnnilrH"i.'"-.  ,'.„-;. 
a.  TbaCliKtelBlnaof  VeriFI'    '■   -i-- 


lionet     al    (h.    Mil 
BinonK  lite  \tett  Poi 

ImINTO  |W'M.)."-Wj 

ImiTCHELL  (EDAi 


7.  Bsrly   BngUsh    nomatioes    ot 


•.The  C«I1   of  fidf-KnimIedK«. 


Carols,   1*00-1700.    Collc^l 


II.  Trobadoi-Poeta:  ! 


mtTFORU  (BERTHAjnL  Ni>V£l# 


Tbe  Luck  ofQarard 
The  Klpf  AB»eg3i 
ThaGun-Bunner.  > 


mONCRIEF  r     W 
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MOZART'S  OPERAS :  a  Critical 

study.  By  Edward  J.  Dent.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  I2S.  6d.  net. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $s.  bd,  each. 
Basile  the  JestAP. 
The  Oolden^dol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dead  Han*8  Secret. 
From  the  BoBom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Weird   and   Wonderful. 

Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  2.V. ;  cloth,  2.?.  6d. 
Maid    Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

With  12  lUus.  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Cr. 
Svo.  cloth.  3.T.  6rf. :  picture  c).  flat  back.  is. 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE), 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

each:  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
A  Iilfe's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Goat.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Goals  of  Fire.    With  ^  Illustra'ions. 
Yal  Stranife.  1  A  Wasted  Crime. 
A  Capfal  o*  Nails.       1        Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer^B  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  I  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  td.  each. 
This  I«lttle  World. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  In  Pr€>se  and  Verse. 
Despair's  I^ast  Journey. 
V.G.:  A  Chronicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 
Verona's  Father.^ 
Hlfl   Own   Ghost.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3#.  W. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 
Joseph's  Coat.   Popular  Edition.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.   CHRISTIE)   and 

HENRY     HERMAN.     Novels     by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.    With  Illustrations 

bV  A.  FORKSTIKR  and  G    NiCO'  KT. 


NEVILL  (RALPH),  Books  by. 

liondon  Clubs:  their  History  and 
Treasures,  with  9  Plates  (one  Col- 
oured).   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  td.  net. 

The  Man  of  Pleasure.  With  2S 
Illustrations,  Coloured  and  plain.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  12,?.  6d.  net. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  — Taken 
from  the  Enemy.  With  8  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  Gerald  Leak  p..  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  3».  tJ.  net  ;  or  fcap.  8vo, 
without  Illustrations,  pnner  cover.  15. 

NEWTE     (H.    W.    C.).— Pansy 

Meares.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os, 


NISBET  (HUME).  Books  by. 

'Ball   Up!'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.; 

post     8vo,     illustrated      boards,      2s. ; 

Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6rf. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 


NORDAU  (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Trans,  by  Euzabeth  Lee.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  65. 


OHNET  (QEORQES),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Ramean.      I     A  Last  liOYe. 
A  Weird  Gift.    Cro  wn  « vo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  ».  loth,  3^?.  6d,  each. 
The  Path   of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
The  Gonqueress. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  zs.  each. 


Trlootrln. 

RuflBno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Ohandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalla. 

BlmbL 

Bl^a. 

Friendship. 

Gailderoy. 


otf  of  Flanders, 
ill  Castlemalne's 


A  Doi 
Gee: 

Gatfe. 
Princess  Napraxlne. 
Held  In  Bondage. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
FoUe-Farlne. 
Two  Wooden   Shoes. 
A  Village  Commune. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
In  Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Plplstrello. 
Two  Offenders. 
Syrlin. 


•   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
A  Rainy  June.  I  The  Massarenes. 
The  Waters  of  Edera. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each. 
Syrlin.        1     The  W^aters  of  Edera. 

Popular  Editions,  uicdium  8vo.  64.  each. 


Moths. 

Puck. 

Trlootrln. 

Chandos. 

Ariadne. 


Under  Two  Flags. 

Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

The  Massarenes. 

Friendship.^     ^ 

Turo  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Idalla.     I   Othmar.     I     Pascarel. 

A  Village  Commune.    (Crown  8vo.) 

Folle-Farlne.  |  Princess  Napraxine 

Turo  Little  Wooden  Shoes.   Largb 

Type  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

RufBno.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8to, 

cloth,  IS.  rvet^ 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net  each. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  The   NUrn- 

berg  Stove*  &0.    With  8  Illustrations 

in  Colour  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 

Blmbl:    Stories  for  Children.     With   8 

Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  OuiDA  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.  Pott.Svo,  cloth,  gill  lap,  2s.  net; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


NORRIS   (W.    E.)»    Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^.  dd.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2^ .  each. 
Saint  Ann**.     \     Billy  BeUaw, 

Miss  Wentwortb's  Idea.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3.5.  (id, 

OUPHATNT   (Mrs.).  Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  In  ESngland 
Whiteladies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  12 

iliust rations.  3*.  td. ;  post  bvo,  bds,,  25. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo. cloth,  35  6t/. 

05B0URNB    (LLOYD),   Stories 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  each. 
The  Motormanlaos. 
Tbree  Speeds  For^wrard.  With  Tiiusts. 


OSHAUOHNE^SY   (ARTHUR). 

Mnslo  A Moonll tfht.  Fcp. svo  cl.. 7 %.td. 

PAQE    (THOMAS    NELSON).- 

3anta  CIaus*8  Partner.  With  8 
Coloured  Illustrations  byOLGA  MORGAK. 
and  Cover  Design  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 
Cro  «  n  Svo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  net. 

PAIN    (BARRY).~Ellza's  Hus- 

band.    Fcap.,  Svo,  i.?. :  cloth,  is.6d. 

PA^TDIJRANO      HARTT~of, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards.  25. 

PARI S~SALON,  The  Illustrated 

Catalog:ue  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. Published  annually.  Dv.Svo.  35. 

PATTMMARaARETA.l.—GentTe 

and  Simple.  Ciown  Svo,  cloth, 3^.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?. 


PAYN   (JAMES),   Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35. 6^. each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 
The  ClyfTards  of  Clyffe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  1     For  Cash  Only. 

Hlf'h  spirits.     I     Sunny  Stories. 
A  Co!ifidentlal  Agent. 
A  Orape  from  a  Thorn.     la  lUusts. 
The  Family  Soapegraoe. 
Holiday  Tasks.  J  At  Her  Meroy. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town.    12  lUusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mlrbridge. 
The  IRTord  and  the  Will. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Humorous  Stories.  |  From  Bxlle. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Walter's  Word.  |  Fallen  Fortunes. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Canyon's  Tear.     |   Ceoirs  Tryst. 
Murphy's  Master. 


PAYN  (JM^BSy-coiitittued. 

Post  Svo,  iHusiratfd  boards,  a^.  each. 
Borne  Private  View*. 
Found  Dead.  |    Mirk  Abbey. 

A  Marine  Residence. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Resrard. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Halves.      |      What  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit:  A  Memory.  |  Under  One  Roof. 
Glow- Worm  Tales. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood; 

A    Modem   .Dick    W^hlttlngton. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 
Ss.6d.:  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Rotes  ft*om  the  '  News.*    Grown  Svo, 
cloth,  IS.  6d. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d,  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Walter's  Word.   |   By  Proxy. 


PAYNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    the 

Dreamer.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3j.  6d. 

PENNELL- ELMHIRST    (Cap- 
tain   E.).— The   Best   of  the  -Fun. 

With   8  Coloured    Illustrations  and  48 
others.     Medium  Svo,  cloth.  6*.  net. 

PENNY    (F.    E.),     Novels    byT 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Sanyasl.       I  TheTea-Planter. 

Caste  and  Greed.  ( Inevitable  Law. 

Dilys. 

Crown  Svo,  cioth,  bs.  each. 

The  Unlucky  Mark.     {     Sacrifice. 

Dark  Corners.         |         The  Rajah. 

The  Malabar  Maglolan. 

The  Outcaate. 

Popular  KDniuKS.  medium  8vo,6^.  e;«ch. 
TheTea-Planter.  1  Caste  and  Creed . 

PERRIN    (ALICE).    Novels    by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 
A  Free  Solitude,  t  Baet  of  Sues. 
The  Waters  of  Oestruotion. 
Red  Records. 
The  Stronger  Claim. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d,  each. 
The   Strdnger  Claim. 
Tne  Waters  of  Destruction. 

Idolatry.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6i.;  Popular 
Edition,  cloth.  2s.  net. 


PETIT  HOMME   ROUOE    (Le\ 

Books  by,  Demy  Svo,  cl.,  75.  6.f.  net  each. 
The     Favourites    of    Henry     of 

NaVarre.    With  Six  Portraits. 
The   Favourites  of  Louis   XI Y. 

With  4  Portraits. 

The  Court  of  the  Tnllerles,  1852- 
1870.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  55.  net. 

PETRARCH'S     SECRET ;      ^ri 

The  Soul's  Conflict  with  Passion. 

Three  Dialognes.  Translated  from  tLe 
Latin  by  W.  H.  DRAPER.  With  2  lUus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  clqth.  6s,  net. 

PHELP5    (E.    S.).— Jack    the 
FUherman.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is,  ou. 
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PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch- Book:  54 

C;«rtoons.    Crown  folio,  ctoth,  2s.  td. 


PHIHiiON  (Dr.  T.  L-),-Famous 

Violinists  and  Pine  Violins.    Crowo 

8vo.  cloth.  $s, 

PICKTHALL    (MARMAUUKE). 

Larkmeadow :  A  Novel  of  the  Country 
Dlstricis,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 

PLANCHg  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.     Crown  8vo.  c^o'h,  f^s. 

PLAYS  OF  OUR  FORE- 
FATHEI^S,  and  some  of  tlie  Tradi- 
tions npon  wliich  they  were  founded. 

liy  C.  M.  Gayley.LL.D.  With  numerous 
inustr^tiona    Royal  8vo. cloth.  125. 6d.  net. 

PtUT ARClTs^i ves ~ of    I li us^ 

trious  Men.  With  Life  of  Plutakch 
by  J.  and  W.  Langhorne,  and  Por- 
tralta.  Two  Vols..  8vo.  half-cloth,  ^05.(^(L 

POE'S  (EDQAR^ALLANrChorce 
Worlcs:    Poems,    Merles,    Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Baudki  AIRE.    Crown  8vo.  ck.th,  ^.v.  6rf. 


POLLOCK  (W.  H.).— The  Charm, 
and  Otiier  Drawing;- Room  Plays. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter 
H.  Pollock.  With  50  IllustraUons. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

PRAED    (fVlrs.   CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.   Post  8vo.  illus.  boards,  2*.  ea. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.   6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2.?.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ?s.  6d.  each. 
Nulma.        I        Madame  Izan« 
*  Ab  a  Watch  in  the  Night.* 
The  liost  Barl  of  Bllan. 

Our  Book  of  Memories.  By  Justin 
McCarthy  and  Mrs  Campbell  Praed. 
ports.  &  Views.  Demv  8vo,  cl.,  12s.6rf.net. 


PRESLAND    (JOHN),     Dramas 

by.     Fc.ip.  4to,  cloth,  ss,  net  each. 
Mary  Queen  of  Sects. 
Manln  and  the  Defence  of  Venice. 
Marcus  Aurellns. 

The  Deluge,  and  other  Poems.  Cr. 

8vo,  hand-made  paper,  cloth,  ^s.  6rf.  net. 


PRICE     (E.    C).  —  Valentlna. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6rf. 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD    A.), 

Books  by.  Crown  8vo,cloth.  3.;.  6d.  each. 
Basy  Star  Liessons.     With  Star  Maps 

for  every  Night  in  the  Year. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  lUusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
The  Univenejo^Suns. 
Baturn  and  its  System.    With  13 


Steel  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6*. 
Wants   of   Sc 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d, 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). -^  Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  8vo, 
doth.  3f .  td.     post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  2s. 

RAB  AND  HIS  FRIEN"DS:      By 

Dr.  John  Brown.      Square  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


READES   (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d  each. 

Peg  WofHngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The    Cloister    and    the  Hearth. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

*  It  is  Never  Too  I«ate  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobio^faphy  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 


GrilBth  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 


Wages  and   Wants   of  Science 
Workers. 


A  Woman-Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 

and  other  Animals. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 
Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 
Peg  Wofflngton.     |    A  Simpleton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 

*  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.* 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 

Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades ;  James  Lanibert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
A  Terrible  Teniptation. 
Hard  Cash,      j     Readiana. 
Foul  Play.       f    Orifflth  Gaunt« 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface* 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c. 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  Stories. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 

Large  Type^  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s,  net  each  ;  leather, 
gjlt  edges.  3j.  net  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

3i  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hbwerdink. 
'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6d,  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

*  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Foul  Play.       |     Hard  Cash. 
Peg    Wofllngton;     and    Christie 

Johnstone. 
Orifflth  Oaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place* 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Longt 


Tli«  King' 
6eml-Socl 


Walrd    aedrlek    Cr'inn    &*o.    ciulli, 

Tha  Dnlnhabltea  Bo  use. 
pFlncB  or  WalM'a  Garden  Party. 
Tb«  H vatery  In  Palnoe  Oa.rdeaii. 
FslFy  Watar.         I     Idle  TiUes. 
Hep  WotbBP'M  Durlintf. 

RIVES  (AMELll;),   Stones   by. 


UOLPB    (FR.).   Novels  by. 


Bab  anil  tola  Prluda.    Vy  l>: 

Old     Ctiriatmas.      By 

Fairy  Taloa  fpon  Tuacaay.    By  L 

RUSSELL  <W.  CLARKl.  NoV«li  ' 


The  ■  Pretty  Pally.'    Wllb  trj| 

OverddB. j TgroB<  S  Ma  Qlfl 

The  OonTlct  Ship. 

la  Ho  the  Man? 

WroD^   Blda  CMic.    Cltcip  ElMriU,  {] 

RUSSELL    (HERBi;^).— Trua 


A  Oouniry  BweetbaarL 
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RUSSIAN   ^BASTILLE,     THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluesselburg).  By  I. 
P.  YouvATSHEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
Rapj>oport.  M.A.  With  16  Plates. 
Demy  fivn.  cloth,  ^s.  td.  net. 

SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jj.  td.  each  ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

A  FeUov  of  Trinity.  With  a  Note 
by  Oliver  Wkndell  Holmes. 

The  Junior  Dean, 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's* 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Ovm  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^5.  td,  each. 
The  Wooing  of  May. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
H.  Tragic  Honeymoon* 
Gallantry  Bcnrer. 
A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  JLauder. 
Mrs.  Dunbar^s  Secret. 
Mary  Umarin.    With  h  nuiRt'ations. 


SAINT    JOHN     (BAYLE).  —  A 
LgvsDtine  Family.   Cr.  8vo.  cl..  r^s.  f\fi. 

SALA    (Q.    A.).— Qaslight    and 

Daylight.  Post  8vo  illustrated  boards  ix. 

SELINCOURT      (HUQH      DE), 

Bootes  by. 

Oxford  from  Within.  Wiih  a  Note 
and  20  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Mou«- 
chromc  by  YosHio  Marking.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  7*.  td.  net ;  parchment.  15s.  net. 

A    Daughter    of    the    Morning. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SERQEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

iiy.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35,  bd,  each. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Bndicott's  Bxperiment. 
The  Missing  Blizaibeth. 


SERMON    ON     THE    MOUNT 

<Tho),  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours 
by  Alberto  Sahgorski.  Fcap.  4to, 
Jan.  vellum.  65.  net ;  parchment,  full 
ISilt,  with  silk  ties,  85.  dd.  net. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
Vd. ;  leather,  pilt  edtres.  3j.  net  per  Vol, 
By  WALTER  BESANT. 

I«ondon.  |  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.    Bv  Besant  and  Palmer, 

All  Sorts  and  <3onditions  of  Men. 

Sir  Richard  Whittlngton. 

Oaspard  de  Collgny. 

By  BOCCACCIO. 

The  Decameron. 

By  ROBERT  BROWN INCf. 

Plppa  Passes :  and  Men  and  Wo- 
men. Wilb  10  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  E.  FoRTEsruE  Krickdai.e. 

Dramatis  Personce :  and  Dra- 
matic Romances  and  JLyrics. 
With  10  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  K. 
FORTESCUE  BRICKDALE. 


5T.  MARTIN'5  LIBRARY— £<'»//»u^^. 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3*.  net  per  Vol.  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  net  per  Vol 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.      ^ 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword* 

Bv  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Deemster. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Woman  in  White. 

By  DANIEL  DEFOB. 
Robinson    Crusoe.     With   37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  CUUIKSHANK. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Speeches.    With  Portrait. 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Blghteenth  Century   Ylgnettes. 

la  Three  Series,  ench  Illustrated. 

By  W.S.  GILBERT. 
Original  Plays.     In  Four  Series,  the 
Fourth  Series  with  a  P.)rtrait. 
By  THOMAS  HAKDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree* 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
Condensed  Novels. 
Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

and  other  Stories.     With  Portrait. 
Poetical  Works. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.     Illustrated  by  J.  G.  1  HOMSON. 
C«impiled  by  A.  H.  HYATT. 
The  Charm  of  JLonrton:  An  Anthology, 
The  Charm  of  Bdinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 
The  Charm  of  Paris. 

Hv  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 
The  liife  of  the  Fields* 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  liondon. 

By  CHARi.ES  LAMB. 
The  Bssays  of  BUa. 

By  l.OKD  MACAULAY. 
History  of  England,  in  >;  Volumes. 

Bv  lUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Reign  of  Quean  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  lY.,  in  2  Voi.s. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  0.  Victoria  to  kkji,  in  4  Vols. 
By  GEORGE  MacDONALD. 
Poetical  Works,    in  2  vols. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination, 
in  10  Vols.  i6mo.    (For  List,  see  p.  i8. ) 
By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

Bv  OUIDA. 
Wisdom,  W^it,  and  Pathos. 

Bv  CHARLES  KEADE. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

?3  Illu.strations  bv  M.  1?.  HEWERniNE. 
*It  is  Never  Too  JLateto  Mend.* 

By  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
Prose  Works.    2  vols.,  with  2  Ports. 
Poetical  Works.  2  vols.,  with  2  Plates. 

Sdectcd  by  FRANK  SIDGWICK. 

Ballads    and     Lyrics    of    Love. 

With  10  Coloured  I  iust?.bv  HyamShaw. 

Historical   acd    Legendary  Bal« 

lads.    With  10  Coloured  lilusirationi 

by  Bvam  Shaw. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS, 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LlBHARy-conihiu^d. 
In  pocket  slac.clotb,  Rut  to.i  2s.  ne.  pc>  Vol. ; 
leather,  j{ilt  edjjes.  3^.  net  per  Vol. 
By  ROBERT  LOUfs  STEVENSON. 

An  Inland  Yoyatfe 

Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

The  Bilvarado  Squatters. 

Memories  and  Portraits* 

VirifinlbuB  Puerisque. 

Men  and  Books. 

New  Arabian  Nl^ts* 

Across  the  Plains. 

The  Merry  Men. 

Prince  Otto. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Bssays  of  Travel. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

Tales  and  Fantasies* 

The  Art  of  Writing. 

Colleoted  Poems. 

By  H.  A.  TAIXE. 

History  of  English  Literature,  in 

4  Vols.     With  ^2  Portraits. 

By  MARK  lAVA IN.— Sketches. 
By  WALTON  and  COTION. 
ThiS  Complete  Angler. 

By  W A  LT  W  H I T  M  A  N. 
Poems.     Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  M. 
RobSKTTI.     With  Portrait. 


SANOORSKI       (ALBERTO). 

Books  facsimiled  In  Colour  from  the 
Illuminated  Drawing^s  by.  Fcap. 
4t<>,  Ja  •.  vtllum,  6s.  net  e^ch  :  paich- 
ment  );ilt,  with  silk  ties,  85.  dj.  net  each. 

Prayers  Written  at  Yailima  b) 
RoKKRT  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Morte  d'Arthur,  by  Lord  Tennysox. 


SHADOWLESS    MAN    (THE): 

Peter  Schlemlhl.  ByA.vox  Chamisso. 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  Browne.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  3 J.  bd.  net, 

s hXkespeare  library 

Part  I 
Old-Spelling  SHAKESPBARE. 

With  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marked  in  heavy  type.  Edited, 
with  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F. 
J.  FiJKMVALL,  M.A..  D.Litt..  and  F.'w. 
Clarke.  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
(id.  net  each  Play.  Of  some  of  the 
plays  a  Library  Edition  may  be  had, 
printed  on  pare  rag  paper,  half-parch- 
ment, 5.9.  net  each.  A  list  of  volumes 
now  ready  may  be  had. 

Part  II. 

SHAKESPEARE    CLASSICS. 

Small  crown  8vo,  quarter-bound  antique 
;irey  boards,  2s.  td.  net  per  vol.  ;  some 
may  also  be  had  in  velvet  persian  at  ^s. 
net  ;  and  those  marked*  on  large  paper, 
half  parchmint,  5.?.  net.  per  vol.  Each 
volume  with  Frontispiece. 

*  X.  Lodge's  *Ro8alynde*:  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  *As 
You  Like  It,"  Edited  by  W,  W 
Grko,  M..\. 


8. 


9. 


SHAKESPBARB  LlBRARY-con/. 
SHAKB^PBARB  CLASSICS-ct^n/. 

Volurms  published  or  in  preparation. 

^  2,  Greene's  *  Pandosto,'  or '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fam&la';  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  *  Winter's 
Tale.'    Edited  by  P.  G.  THOMAS. 

«  3.  Brooke's  Poem  of  *  Romeus  and 
Juliet ' :  the  original  of  Shaka 
speare's  *  Romeo  and  Juliet' 

Ed  ted  by  P.  A.  DANIEL.  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J.  MUNRO. 

4.  *The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
KingJohn*:  the  Play  revritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John.' 

Edited  by  Dr.  F.  J.  FUKNlVALL  and 
John  Mlnro,  M.A. 

5.6.    'The   History   of   Hamlet': 

Wnth  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  Play,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  Legend  of 
Hamlet  by  Prof.  I.  Gollakcz. 

■=  7.  *  The  Play  of  King  Lelr  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subjeot  of  King  Lear, 

Eaited  by  SiDNSY  Lee,  D.Litt 

'The   Taming   of   a    Shrew': 

Being  the  old  play  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  S.  BOAS,  M.A. 

The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 

*  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 

Edited  by  Fra\K  Sidowick. 

10.  *The  Famous  Yiotories  of 
Henry  Y.' 

11.  'The  MensBchmi*:  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 
Errors.'  Latin  text,  with  the  Eliz.i- 
bethan  Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H .  D. 
Roi'SK,  LitLD. 

12.  'Promos  and  Cassandra': 
the  source  of  'Measure  for 
Measure.' 

13.  'Apolonius   and    SUIa*:     the 

souice  of  'Twelfth  Night.'  Edited  bv 
Morton  Luce. 

14.  *  The  First  Part  of  the  Conten  - 
tion  betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  '  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York*:  the 
uiivinais  of  the  second  and  tliinl  parts  of 
•King  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of  *  The  Tempest.* 

16.  The  Sources  of  *  Cymbellne.' 

17.  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Yenioe.' 

Edited  by  Pioiessor  I.  GOLLAXCZ. 

18.  Romantic  Tales :  the  sources  f>f 

*  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  *  Menv 
Wives.'    'Much     Ado    about   Nothint: ' 

*  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 

19,20.  Shakespeare^s  Plutaroli:  the 

sources  of  •  Julius  Caesar,*  'Antony  ui.l 
Cleopatra,'  * Coriolanus,'  and  *Tin><Mi.' 
Edited  by  C.  P.  Tuckkr  Brooke,  M  \. 


Ill  St.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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SHAKESPEARE   LlBRARY-<;o;;A 

Fart  III. 

THB  tAMB  SHJIKESPBARB 
FOR  YOONG  PBOPLB. 

With  lUustnttons  and  Music.   Based  on 
^(ARY  AND  CHARLKS  LAMB'sTALESFROM 

Shakkspeari;  and  edited  by  Professor 
1.  GOLLANCZ,  who  has  inserted  within 
a  pcose  setting  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which 
the  young  reader  should  early  become  ac 
quainted.  The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
Haskell  Hardy.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth, 
is.  ftd.  net  per  vol. :  leather.  2^.  6d.  net  per 
voL  I  School  Edit,  linen,  8d.  net  per  vol. 

h  The  Tempest. 
II.  As  You  Like  It. 
HI.  A  Midsummer  Nitfht*s  Dream. 
IV.  The  Merchant  of  Yenioe. 

V.  T|ie  Winter's  Tale. 
VI.  Twetfch  Night. 
VI  r.  Cyjnbeline. 
Vi  II.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
IX.  Maobeth.  ^  • 

X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


XI.  I4fe  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Young.    By  Prut*.  I.  Gollancz. 

XII.  An  Bvening  with  Shake- 
speare: 10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
-  Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
MA6KELL  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  $s.  6d,  net ; 
linen,  i^.  6d.  net. 


Part  IV. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ENOIiAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  the 
life,  thought,  and  letters  of  Englahd  in  the 
tim«  of  Shakespeare. 

Robert  I«aneham*s  l4etter,describlng 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
I57.S.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNi- 
VALL,  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  ss.  net. 

Vhe  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youtn :  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  *  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,' 
Harman's  'Caveat  for  CommonCursetors.' 
Parson  Haben'sor  Hyberdyne's  *  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, by  Edward  Vilks  and  Dr. 
FURNlVALL.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed :  a  reprint 
of  all  the  passages  in.  Holinshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Boswell 
SrONE.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  los.  td,  net. 

Th»  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 

Keprints  of  ail  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  hisWorks  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  Inglkby,  Miss 
L.  TOULMIN  SMitH,  Dr.  FORNIVALL,  and 
J.  J.  Mu.NRO.  Two  vols,,  royal  8vo,  cloth, 
ai^  net. 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY— rrw/. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  hNQLAND-tr^///. 

Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV.  Umfoim  with  Parts 
l.-lll.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shakspcre 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  Furxivall. 
With  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes. 
(^250  copies  onlv.)  17*.  td.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
Edited  with  Notts  by  William 
Stanley  Braithwah  e.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6d.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  js.  6d.  net. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SwiNBURNi-.     C)  own  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.     Cr.  8vo,  buckram, Tw.  net. 
Shakespeare's     Sweetheart :     a 

Romance.    By  Sarah  H.  sterling. 

With  6  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 

Peck.    Squnre  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 


SHARP  (WlLLiAM).-Children 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cl«  »th.  3*.  6d. 


G 


SHELLEY'5  Complete  WORKS 

in  Ver«eand    Prose.    Edited   by   R. 
H ERNE  Shepherd.    5  Vols.,  35.  6rf.  ea. 
Poetical  Works,  In  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.  1.  Margaret  Nicholson ;  Shelley's 
Correspondence  with  Stockdale ;  Wandering 
Jew :  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna:  The  Cenci; 
u!ian  and  Maddalo  ;  Swellioot  the  Tvrant ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.    Posthumous      Poems ;      The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ;    and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Zastrozzi ;  St.  Irvyne ;  Dublin  and 
Marlow  Pamphlets  *,  Refutation  of  Deism  ; 
Letters  to  Leijih  Hunt :  Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  andFra^ments  ;  a  Biography. 

The  Prose  Works  as  2  vols.,  and  the  Poeti- 
cal Works  as  2  vols,,  may  also  be  had  in 
the  St.  Martin's  Library  (each  with 
Frentisplece).  pott  8vo.  cloth,  25.  net  each  ; 
leather  gilt,  3s.  net  each. 


SHERARD     (R.     H.).— Rogues. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 


5HERIDAN'5      (RICHARD 
BR  INS  LEY)    Complete   Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 


SHERWOOD     (MARGARET)— 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.   With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.      Crown  8vo.  c'oth   ^s.  6d. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.  Cr.  8vo  cloth,  ss.fxl. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.  svo, 

cloth.  6s. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History :  In- 
eluding  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J. 
C.Hotten,  With 95  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  3.y.  6rf. .  .  .  _. 

SI5TER  DORA.  By  M.  Lb.NSDALB, 
Demy  8vo,  4^/. ;  clplh,  64, 
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dHATtO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

PooHsh  Virgins*  Fcp.Svo,  is.ic\.,is.6d. 


SWIFTS  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  I'rose  and  Verse.    Cr   8vo,  cl ,  3?.  (hI. 
Jonathan    Swift:   A  Study,     By  j 
Churton  Collins.    Cr.  8vo,  cl..  35.  6d. 

SWINBURNE'S     (ALGERNON 
CHARLB5)  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Poems. 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  365.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Svrinbnme's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  5V0IS.,  cr.Svo,  305.  net  the  set 

Selections  ftpom  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Works.  With  Preface  by  T.  Waits- 
DUNTON,  and  2  Plates.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Queen- Mother;    and   Rosa 

mood.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6i/.  net. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.   Crown  8vo,6j 
Chascelard :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  75 
Poems  and  Ballads.    First  S£ki£s 

Crown  8vo,  gs. 
Poems  and  Ballads.   Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  9s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.   Third  Series 

Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.   Crowi  8vo 

105.  6d. 
Bothvrell:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  i2s.6d 
Songs  of  Turo  Nations.  Crown  8vo,  65. 
George  Chapman     (In  Vol.  II.  of  G 

Chapman  s  Works.)    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Bssays  and  Studies.   Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Brechtheus:  A  Tragedy.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Mote  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 

8vo,  6*. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  Bs 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.  Svo.c^. 
Studies  in  Song,   crown  8vo,  7^- 
Mary  Stuart;  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  8^. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  Svo.qs. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.     Cr.  8vo,  6^. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.   Cr.  8vo,  7s, 
\     Marino  Paliero :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
A  study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 
IfOCrine:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  65. 
A  Study  Of  Ben  Jonson.    Cr.  8vo,  75. 
The  Sisters.:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s 
Astrophel,  &C.    Crown  8vo,  7;. 
Studies    in    Prose   and    Poetry. 

Crown  8vo,  o*. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.   Crown  8vo.  7.'. 
Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lorn- 

bards:    A  Tragedy,    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  Sv<\  ys. 
Iiove's  Cross -Currents:    A  Year's 

Letters.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 
William  Blake.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
The  Duke  of  Gandia.    Crown  8vo,  55. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    Crown 

Svo.  65.  nt-L 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Pleasure^    See 

page  17  for  Mrs.  Disnry-Lfjths  The 
Children  of  the  Chapel.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


SWINNERTON    (FRANK), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.$.  each. 
The  Merry  Heart. 
The  Young  Idea,  i  The  Casement.) 


SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels  bv 

Anne  Page.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  c 
Popular  tolTiON.  medium  8vo,  r... 

A  Castle  of  Dreams.     Crown   .\ 
clolh,  is.6U. 

Crown  Svo,  clolh,  6s.  each. 
Olivia  L.  Carew. 
Drender's  Daaghter. 
The  Bndless  Journey,  fto. 
Three  Women. 

TAINE'S    History    of    English 

Literature.  Trans,  by  Henry  Van  Laln. 
Four  Vols.,  with  32  Portraits,  pott  S* 
cloth,  gilt  top,  25,  net  each  ;  leather,  K' 
edges.  3^.  net  each. 


TALES  FOR  THE  BARNARDO 
HOMBS.  By  Twenty-Six  Auiiiui  • 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Marchaxt.  Wiiii  , 
Portraits.    Crown  Svo.  clolh.  y  net 

TAYLOR  (TOM).  —  HistorTcal 
Dramas:  Jeanne  Darc.  'Tnvixt  Ax^ 
AND  Crown.  The  Fool's  REVExcr 
Arkwright's  Wipe.  Anne  BoLt.w 
Plot  and  Passion.  Crown  Svo.  l. 
each. 

THACKERAY, W.  M.-^The  Rose 
and  The  Rinir*  With  Coloured  Front:. 

piece,  44  Illustrations  (it  ia  Two  Tini^' 
and  End-papers  by  Gordon  BRu\v.\i. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  net. 
The  Pocket  Thackeray.  Arra.ii^e' 
by  A,  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  gi : 
top.  2c.  net  :  leather,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

T  H  O  MAS  (ANNIE).  —  Tlie 
Siren's  Web.    Grown  8vo.  c!oth,  3.?.  t . 


THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  A.  H.  Page.    With  a  PortratL    l'o>^ 
8vo.  buckram,  3.*.  6d. 

THOR^^BURY  1 W  A  L T  E  R^- 
Tales  for   the  Marines.    Post  8v> 
illustrated  boards  2s. 

flMBS     (JOHN),     Works     byi 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  each. 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  Iiondon. 

With  41  Illustr^itlons. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricitiea    With  48  Illustrations. 

fOYPARTY(A).    ByJ.  Bod^er. 

Illustrated  in  Colours  by  Dora  B.\hk<. 
O  long  fcap.  4tr>,  picture  boards,  \s  m.'. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  c'oth,  35.  6rf.  each;  po< 
Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

The  Way  IHTe  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.    ]    Marion  Fay. 

The  Land*Leaguers. 

Mr,  Scarborough's  Family. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.s.  each. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  American  Senator. 
The  O  olden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  CaldTigate*    Oro%vn  Svo,  ii>jib, 
ss.  6a, 
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TROLLOPB     (FRANCES      E.). 

Novels  by*    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a«. each. 
Like  Bhips  upon  the  Sea. 
Mab«l*s  CvotfresB.  |  MLnnm  Furness. 


TROLLOPB   (T.  A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond*    Post  8vo,  illus.  bds.,  2s. 


TURENNE  (RAYMOND).— The 
Last  of  the  Mammoths.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  $s.  td. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.    Crown 

8vo.  cloib,  ^.  6d.  each. 
Mark  Twaln*aI«ibrai*yof  Hmnonr 

With  197  Illustrations  bv  E.  W.  Kemblk. 
Rou^intf  It :  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.    With  aoo  Illustrations  by 

F.A.  Fraser. 
The  American  Claimant   With  81 

Illitetrations  by  HAL  H URST  and  others. 
Padd'nhead  Wilson.   With  Portrait 
•Axxd  Six  Illustrations  by  T.oi?ls  LOEB. 

*  The  Adventnresof  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  III  Illustrations. 
Tom    Bavryer    Abroad.    With   26 

Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,   With  Port. 

*  A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  lilusts. 
"The  Innocents  Abroad;  and  The 

New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With 
234  Illusts.  (The  2s,  edition  is  also  known 
as  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 
*The  Gilded  Age.    By  Mark  twain 
and  C.  D.  WARNER.    With  212  lUusts. 

*  The  Prince   and    the    Pauper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 

*  liife  on  the  Mississippi.  ^00  illusts. 
*The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  niusts.  bv  E.  W.  Kemrle. 
*A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Kin^ 
Arthur.   220  Illusts.  by  Dan  Beakd. 

*  The  Stolen  White  Blephant. 

••  The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

A     Double-barrelled    Deteotive 
Story.    With  7  Illustrations. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  With  12  Illusts.  by  F.V.DuMond. 
l\ffore  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley. 
burg.     With  Frontispitrce. 

Tlie  Choice  Worksof  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Ponrait,  and  Illustrations. 
»^  •  The  Books  marked  •  may  be  had  in  post 
avo,  cloth,  without  Illustrations,  at  2^.  each. 

POPULAR  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6rf.  each. 

Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
THe  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

jtfark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  8vo, 
cloth,  giii  top,  2J.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges. 
3i.  net :  post  8vo,  cloth.  2$. 

Tti^  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Illustrated  by  WORTH   Brehm.    Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  C*.  net. 


TYTLER  (5ARAH),  NoveU  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  id.  each ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blaekhall  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.  I    Lady  Bell. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared,  i    Noblesse  Oblige. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Crown  8vo,  doth.  3*.  6d,  each. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch-Wife. 
Rachel  Langton.      t       Sapphira. 
Mrs.  Carmionael's  Goddesses. 
A  Honeymoon's  Bclipse. 
A  Young  Dragon. 
Three  men  of  mark^ 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Visitors. 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.   Crown  8vo, 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 


TYTLER    (C.    C.    FRASER-).— 
Mistress  Judith.    Post  8vo,  boards,  z». 

UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Queen  against  Ovren.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  zs.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back, 
2s, ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  25. 

The     Phantom     Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

VAN  DAM      (ALBERT     D.).-A 

Court  Tragredy.     With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  B.  Davis.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  td. 


VASHTI     and      ESTHER.     By 

•  Belle '  of  Th€  World.   Cr.  8vo,  d..  3*.  6rf. 


VENICE  INTHE  EIGHTEENTH 
Century.  By  Philippe  Monnier. 
Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7*.  6rf.  net. 


VICENZA  (The  PAINTERS  of). 

By  TaNCRED  Borenius.     With  15  full- 
page  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  td,  net. 


VINE-QROWINQ  IN  ENG- 
LAND. By  H.  M.  Tod.  With  lUustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  is»  net. ;  cl«th, 
\s.  td.  net. 


VIZETELLV    (ERNEST    A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td,  each. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Iiover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 

The  Wild  Marquis :  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Armand  Guerry  de  MaubreuU, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 


W^ALTON   and    COTTON'S 

Complete  Angler.     Pott  8vo,    clotli, 
gilt,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net. 


VAPri-':   Ti  "~r'-"CF),  by. 

WILDE  .1     r- 

"z:^ 

WiLTiA 

Th*  Old  House  St  ttiA  Corner. 
WURt  Oorflit  Bhe  lo  Do? 

WiLLIA.v    ■'■- 
WILLS'^-    ( 

WILSON  {nVT/ 

Chaptera  on  B^ 

VARi.-'  M  [  L  1   >u.    ir.  ,  l'...-l..-.I, 

IrfiUure-Tlms  SI 

\vr.s : 


liapenza's 
\  uvcia  hy7 


WIM-ER    (JOHN    STRANQEkl 

by.  I 

aetflmental     I.cd«cdK.      ?  >.'      i'-i 

*      Cavnlrv     Lyf._^  .  "  Btg..ri^n'Jii 

Logon::    , 


WOOD  I M 


WILD  the  Bed  Eagle. 

A  Kad  BrldBl.  1    Klgel  rorlMbuO. 

Ben  Oloutfh.       I    Blroti  Dena. 

The  OM   FactoFy, 

Bob*  of  BQllal.  fl 

Hbi-  Lodyahli  '     " 


Roy  oi  Boy'a  Cout 


,    .    i-aDgo  Crlmei. 
^  B  Bnarac. 
a  City. 

I  Sad  HyvlDtfton. 

s'LudIi  would  liiiVB  Id 

Tlie  Old   Bank.  ' 

Dr.  Wynne's  Hsven^S. 

Tlie  Socrad  OreaoBnta. 

A  Vary  Queer  anrtneaa. 

WESTBURY     (AfHA).  — the 

AbadDwofKiltanFerabrauk.  (in'W.i 

H'.--..cMI,.  1.. -v. 

WhlSHAW     (PRRD.),     Novels 


WKAQOe     (.CLEMENT    C^ 

The  KORiNace  of  the  59uUi  SwM 

WllhJi  lr:„.ri-.t!iT.f.    C-do'i,  !^n  .Tt**.' 

ZA'NGW!!  ■       .   i'i    I-   .       ■,     --,,  .. 

zqCa 


HIsMasleFpleM,^ 


AbbeHouraC'aTii-:  :„ 

The  Portuae  of  lite  l.o:\£ai.^. 
The  Conqamt  of  PlAaesuia. 
The  DFiun-Sbop.  J 

The  Pal  B-tid  the  Tbiti.   •    Mon«j] 
His  Ejtcellaooy.  ITho  3cam. 
The  DowDfaJl.       Dokjiot  Fosr.sL  I 


The  Joy  of  tire," 


"lie  .*'^ 
.7'- 


'(■!> 
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